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CHAPTER 1. 

1805. 

My functions at Hamburg — The King of Sweden at Stralsund — My bulle- 
tin describing the situation of the Russian armies — * Duroc’s recall from 
Berlin — General Dutnouriez — Recruiting of the English in Hanover — 
The daughter of M. de Marbeuf and Napoleon — Treachery of the King 
of Naples — The Sun of Austerlitz — Prince Dolgorouki — Rapp’s ac- 
count of the battle of Austerlitz — Gerard’s picture — Eugene’s marriage. 

I MUST now relate how, in conformity with my instructions, 
I was employed in Hamburg in aiding the success of the 
French army. I had sent an agent to observe the Russian 
troops, which were advancing by forced marches on the banks 
of the Elbe. This agent transmitted to me from G-adbusch 
an account of the routes taken by the different columns. It 
was then supposed that they would march upon Holland by 
the way of Bremen and Oldenburg. On the receipt of this 
intelligence the Electorate of Hanover was evacuated by the 
Erench, and General Barbou, who had commanded there, con- 
centrated his forces in Hamelin. 

On the 2d of !N‘ovember, 1805, the King of Sweden arrived 
at Stralsund. I immediately intimated to our Government 
that this circumstance would probably give a new turn to the 
operations of the combined army, for hitherto the uncertainty 
of its movements and the successive counter-orders afforded 
no possibility of ascertaining any determined plan. The in- 
tention seemed to be, that all the Swedo-Kussian troops 
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should cross the Elbe at the same point, viz., Lauenburg, six 
miles from Hamburg. There was not on th^e ^h of November 
a single Russian on the southern bank of the Elbe. 

The first column of the grand Russian army Passed through 
Warsaw on the 1st of November, and on the 2d the Grand- 
Duke Constantine was expected with the Gruards. J his col- 
umn, which amounted to 6000 men, was the first that passed 
tlirough Prussian Poland. 

4t this time we momentarily expected to see the Hanove- 
rian army landed on the banks of the Weser or the Elbe, aug- 
mented by some thousands of English. Their design appar- 
ently was either to attack Holland, or to attempt some 
operation on the rear of our Giand Jkimy. 

The Erench Government was very anxious to receive 
accurate accounts of the march of the Swedo-Russian troops 
through Hanover, and of the Russian, army through Poland. 
My agents at Warsaw and Stralsund, who were exceedingly 
active and intelligent, enabled me to send off a bulletin 
describing the state of Hanover, the movements of the Rus- 
sians and Swedes, together with information of the arrival of 
English troops in the Elbe, and a statement of the force of 
the combined army in Hanover, which consisted of 16,000 
Russians, 8000 Swedes, and 12,000 English; making in all 
35;000 men. 

It was probably on account of this bulletin that ISTapoleon 
expressed to Duroc his satisfaction with my services. The 
Emperor on recalling Duroc from Berlin did not manifest the 
least apprehension respecting Prussia. Duroc wrote to me 
the following letter on the occasion of his recall : — 

My dear Bourrienye — The Emperor Uaving thought my services 
necessary to the army has recalled me. I yesterday had a farewell audi- 
ence of the King and Queen, who treated me very graciously. His 
Majesty presented me with his portrait set in diamonds. 

The Emperor Alexander will probably depart to-morrow, and the Arch- 
duke Anthony very speedily. We cannot but hope that their presence 
here will facilitate a good understanding. (Signed) Duroc. 

Whenever foreign armies were opposing Prance the hopes 
of the emigrants revived. They falsely imagined that the 
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powers coalesced against Napoleon were laboring in tlieir 
cause ; and many of them entered the Eussian and Austrian 
armies. Of this number was General Dumouriez. I received 
information that he had landed at Stade on the 21st of No- 
vember ; but whither he intended to proceed was not known. 
A man named St. Martin, whose wife lived with Dumouriez, 
and who had accompanied the General from England to 
Stade, came to Hamburg, where he observed great precautions 
for concealment and bought two carriages, which were imme- 
diately forwarded to Stade. St. Martin himself immediately 
proceeded to the latter place. I was blamed for not having 
arrested this man; but he had a commission attesting that he 
was in the English service, and, as I have before mentioned, a 
foreign commission was a safeguard, and the only one which 
could not be violated in Hamburg. 

In December, 1805, the English recruiting in Hanover was 
kept up without interruption, and attended with extraordinary 
success. Sometimes a hundred men were raised in a day. 
The misery prevailing in Germany, which had been ravaged 
by the war, the hatred against the French, and the high 
bounty that was offered enabled the English to procure as 
many men as they wished. 

The King of Sweden, meditating on the stir he should make 
in Hanover, took with him a camp printing-i^ress to publish 
the bulletins of the ground Swedish army. The first of these 
bulletins announced to Europe that his Swedish Majesty was 
about to leave Stralsund, and that his army would take up its 
position partly between Nelsen and Haarburg, and partly be- 
tween Domitz and the frontiers of Hamburg. 

Among the anecdotes of Napoleon connected with this cam- 
paign, I find in my notes the following, which was related to 
me by Kapp. Some days before his entrance into Vienna 
Napoleon, who was riding on horseback along the road, 
dressed in his usual uniform of the chasseurs of the Guard, 
met an open carriage, in which was seated a lady and priest. 
The lady was in tears, and Napoleon could not refrain from 
stopping to ask her what was the cause of her distress. “ Sir,^^ 
she replied, for she did not know the Emperor, I have been 
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pillaged at my estate, two leagues from hence, by a party of 
soldiers, who have murdered my gardener. I am going to seek 
your Emperor, who knows my family, to whom he was once 
under great obligations.’^ ' What is your name ? ” inquired 
Napoleon. — “ Be Bunny,” replied the lady. I am the 
daughter of M. de Marbeuf, formerly Governor of Corsica.” 
— Madame,” exclaimed Napoleon, I am the Emperor. I 
am delighted to have the opportunity of serving you.” — 

You cannot conceive,” continued Bapp, the attention which 
the Emperor showed Madame de Bunny. He consoled her, 
pitied her, almost apologized for the misfortune she had sus- 
tained. ^ Will you have the goodness, Madame,’ said he, ^ to 
go and wait for me at my headquarters ? I will join you 
speedily; every member of M. de Marbeuf’s family has a 
claim on my respect.’ The Emperor immediately gave her a 
picquet of chasseurs of his Guard to escort her. He saw her 
again during the day, when he loaded her with attentions, and 
liberally indemnified her for the losses she had sustained.” ^ 

For some time previous to the battle of Austerlitz the differ- 
ent corps of the army intersected every part of Germany and 
Italy, all tending towards Vienna as a central point. At the 
beginning of November the corps commanded by Marshal 
Bernadotte arrived at Saltzburg at the moment when the 
Emperor had advanced his headquarters to Braunau, where 
there were numerous magazines of artillery and a vast quan- 
tity of provisions of every kind. The junction of the corps 
commanded by Bernadotte in Hanover with the Grand Army 
was a point of such high importance that Bonaparte had 
directed the Marshal to come up with him as speedily as 

1 This incident is related in the Memoirs of Rapp, p. 54, giving some 
color to the remark of Erreurs, tome i. p. 315, on a similar reference. The 
whole family of the Bonapartes certainly owed much to the Comte (Louis 
Charles Rene'), later the Marquis de Marbeuf, who had been Governor of 
Corsica, and who had obtained permission for Napoleon to enter the military 
school of Brienne, and generally acted as their protector. The Comte had 
stood as godfather to Louis Bonanarte. See lung’s Bonaparte, tome i. espe- 
cially p. 91. He died in 1786. When the young Napoleon, put in the cells 
at Brienne for some quarrel, makes a spirited appeal to M. de Marbeuf to 
withdraw him from Brienne, he then says, ** As for the kindnesses you 
shower on me, they shall always be present to my memory.” They were 
present, and Napoleon had full right to say to Madame Junot that all sove- 
reigns were not ungrateful {Junot ^ tome ii. p. 510). 
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possible, and to take the shortest road. This order obliged 
Bernadotte to pass through the territory of the two Margra- 
vates. 

At that time we were at peace with JSTaples. In September 
the Emperor had concluded with Ferdinand lY. a treaty of 
neutrality. This treaty enabled Carra St. Cyr, who occupied 
Naples, to evacuate that city and to join Massena in Upper 
Italy ^ both reached the Grand Army on the 28th of Novem- 
ber. But no sooner had the troops commanded by Carra St. 
Cyr quitted the Neapolitan territory than the King of Naples, 
influenced by his Ministers, and above all, by Queen Caroline, 
broke the treaty of neutrality, ordered hostile preparations 
against France, opened his ports to the enemies of the 
Emperor, and received into his States 12,000 Eussians and 
8000 English.^ It was on the receipt of this news that Bona- 
parte, in one of his most violent bulletins, styled the Queen 
of Naples a second Fredegonda. The victory of Austerlitz 
having given powerful support to his threats, the fall of 
Naples was decided, and shortly after his brother Joseph 
was seated on the Neapolitan throne. 

At length came the grand day when, to use Napoleon’s 
expression, the Sun of Austerlitz rose. All our forces were 
concentrated on one point, at about 40 leagues beyond Vienna. 
There remained nothing but the wreck of the Austrian army, 
the corps of Prince Charles being by scientific manoeuvres 
kept at a distance from the line of operations ; but the Eus- 
sians alone were superior to us in numbers, and their army 
was almost entirely composed of fresh troops. The most 
extraordinary illusion prevailed in the enemy’s camp. The 
north of Europe has its Gascons as well as the south of 
France, and the junior portion of the Eussian army at this 
period assumed an absurd braggadocio tone. On the very 
eve of the battle the Emperor Alexander sent one of his aides 
de camp, Prince Dolgorouki, as a flag of truce to Napoleon. 
The Prince could not repress his self-sufficiency even in the 

1 This has been called treachery on the part of King Ferdinand, hnt it 
should he remembered that it was only by a system of treachery and violence 
that the French had ol)tained a footin<? in the Kin.srdom of Naples and forced 
Ferdinand into a most disadvantageous treaty. — Editor o/1836 edition. 
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presence of the Emperor, and Eapp informed me that on dis- 
missing him the Emperor said, “ If you were on the heights 
of Montmartre/ I would answer such impertinence only by 
cannon-balls.” This observation was very remarkable, inas- 
much as subsequent events rendered it a prophecy. 

As to the battle itself, I can describe it almost as well as if 
I had witnessed it, for some time after I had the pleasure of 
seeing my friend Eapp, who was sent on a mission to Prussia. 
He gave me the following account : — 

“ When we arrived at Austerlitz the Eussians were not 
aware of the scientific plans which the Emperor had laid 
for drawing them upon the ground he had marked out ; and 
seeing our advanced guards fall back before theirs they 
already considered themselves conquerors. They supposed 
that their Guard alone would secure an easy triumph. But 
the action commenced, and they experienced an energetic 
resistance on all points. At one o’clock the victory was yet 
uncertain, for they fought admirably. They wished to make 
a last effort by directing close masses against our centre. 
Their Imperial Guard deployed ; their artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry marched upon a bridge which they attacked, and 
this movement, which was concealed by the rising and falling 
of the ground, was not observed by Hapoleon. I was at that 
moment near the Emperor, awaiting his orders. We heard a 
well-maintained firing of musketry. The Eussians were re- 
pulsing one of our brigades. The Emperor ordered me to 
take some of the Mamelukes, two squadrons of chasseurs, and 
one of grenadiers of the Guard, and to go and reconnoitre 
the state of things. I set off at full gallop, and soon discov- 
ered the disaster. The Russian cavalry had penetrated our 
squares, and was sabring our men. I perceived in the dis- 
tance some masses of cavalry and infantry, which formed the 
reserve of the Eussians. At that moment the enemy ad- 
vanced to meet us, bringing with him four pieces of artillery, 
and ranged himself in order of battle. I had the brave Mor- 
land on my left, and General D’Allemagne on my right. ^Eor- 

Overlooking: Paris, where, nine years later, the Eussians stood as con- 
querors. — Editor of the 1836 edition. 
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ward, my lads ! ’ exclaimed I to my troop. ^ See how your 
brothers and friends are being cut to pieces. Avenge them ! 
avenge our flag ! Forward ! ’ These few words roused my 
men. We advanced as swiftly as our horses could carry us 
upon the artillery, which was taken. The enemy’s cavalry, 
which awaited us firmly, was repulsed by the same shock, and 
fled in disorder, galloping as we did over the wrecks of our 
squares. The Kussians rallied; but a squadron of horse 
grenadiers came up to re-enforce me, and thus enabled me 
to hold ground against the reserves of the Eussian G-uard. 
We charged again, and this charge was terrible. The brave 
Morland was killed by my side. It was downright butchery. 
We were opposed man to man, and were so^ mingled together 
that the infantry of neither one nor the other side could ven- 
ture to fire for fear of killing its own men. At length the 
intrepidity of our troops overcame every obstacle, and the 
Eussians fled in disorder, in sight of the two Emperors of 
Eussia and Austria, who had stationed themselves on a height 
in order to witness the battle. They saw a desp)erate one,” 
said Eapp, ^^and I trust they were satisfied. For my part, 
my dear friend, I never spent so glorious a day. What a recep- 
tion the Emperor gave me when I returned to inform him that 
we had won tlie battle ! My sword was broken, and a wound 
which I received on my head was bleeding copiously, so that 
I was covered with blood ! He made me a General of Divis- 
ion. The Eussians did not return to the charge; we had 
taken all their cannon and baggage, and Prince Eepnin was 
among the prisoners.” ^ 

1 There is sometliing strange ahout the position and behavior of the Rus- 
sian army after Austerlitz. See Savary (tome ii. chap, xvii.), in which he 
hints tliat tiie Itussiaiis only escaped worse defeat the day after the battle by 
bad faith. Jomini says nothing on the subject, but he owed much to Alex- 
ander when lie wrote. On the battle itself Jomini puts the following in the 
mouth of Napoleon. ‘‘Such was the famous day of Austerlitz, — of all the 
pitched fights I have won that of which I am the proudest, as much on ac- 
count of the enemy over whom I triumphed as on account of the circum- 
stances which made all my combinations succeed as if I had commanded 
both armies and as if we had agreed upon the manoeuvres. Ulin, Marengo, 
Jena, Ratisbon, were as brilliant victories, but they were the result of stra- 
tegical manoeuvres and of a series of combats. The most remarkable tactical 
battles are Austerlitz, Bivoli, and Dresden” {Jomini, tome ii. p. 193). See 
Thiers’s vivid account, tome vi. livre xxiii Also TIamley’s Operations, pp. 
379 and 409. Jomini’s opinion must be that of every soldier, hut he does not 
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Thus it was that Rapp related to me this famous battle of 
which he was the hero, as Kellermaii had been the hero of 
Marengo. What now remains of Austerlitz ? The recollec- 
tion, the glory, and the magnificent picture of Gerard, the 
idea of which was suggested to the Emperor by the sight of 
Rapp with the blood streaming from his wound. 

I cannot forbear relating here a few particulars which I 
learned from Rapp respecting his mission after the cure of 
his wound, and the marriage of Prince Eugene to the Princess 
Augusta of Bavaria. The friendship which Rapp cherished 
for me was of the most sincere kind. During my disgrace he 
did not even conceal it from Napoleon ; and whoever knows 
anything of the Emperor’s Court will acknowledge that that 
was a greater mark of courage than the carrying of a redoubt 
or making the most brilliant charge of cavalry. Rapp pos- 
sessed courage of every kind, an excellent heart, and a down- 
right frankness, which for a time brought him into disgrace 
with Napoleon. The only thing for which Rapp could be 
reproached was his extreme prejudice against the nobility, 
which I am convinced was the sole reason why he was not 
created a Duke.^ The Emperor made him a count because he 
wished that all his aides de camp should have titles. 

He had been a fortnight at Schoenbrunn,” said Rapp to 
me, and I had not yet resumed my duties, when the Em- 
peror sent for me. He asked me whether I was able to 
travel, and on my replying in the affirmative, he said, ^ Go, 
then, and give an account of the battle of Austerlitz to Mar- 
mont, and vex him for not having been at it.’ I set off, and 
in conformity with the instructions I had received from the 
Emperor I proceeded to Gratz, where I found Marmont, who 
was indeed deeply mortified at not having had a share in 
the great battle. I told him, as the Emperor had directed 
me, that the negotiations were commenced, but that nothing 
was yet concluded, and that therefore, at all events, he must 

do justice to tlie calculated daring by which Napoleon disregarded the Prus- 
sian advance and crushed the allies before Prussia could bring her power to 
bear. One undoubted result of Austerlitz was the death of the great English 
patriot, William Pitt, who is said to have been as much killed by it as if ac- 
tually shot on the field ; See Alison, chap. xl. para. 167. 

Or vice versa ^ — JEIbai>er. 
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hold himself in readiness. I ascertained the situation of his 
army in Styria, and the amount of the enemy^s force before 
him. The Emperor wished him to send a number of spies 
into Hungary, and to transmit to him a detailed report from 
their communications. I next proceeded to Laybach, where 
I found Massena at the head of the eighth corps, and I 
informed him that the Emperor wished him to inarch in all 
haste upon Vienna, in case he should hear of the rupture of 
the negotiations. I continued the itinerary marked out fm- 
me until I reached Venice, and thence till I met the troops 
of Carra St. Cyr,^ who had received orders to march back upon 
hlaples as soon as the Emperor heard of the treachery of the 
King of Kaples and the landing of the English and Eussians. 
Having fulfilled these different missions I proceeded to 
Klagenfurth, where I saw Marshal Key, and I afterwards 
rejoined the Emperor at Munich. There I had the pleasure 
of finding our friends assembled, and among them Josephine, 
still as affable and amiable as ever. How delighted I was 
when, on my arrival, I learned that the Emperor had adopted 
Eugene. I was present at his marriage with the Princess 
Augusta of Bavaria. As to me, you know I am not very fond 
oi fetes, and the Emperor might have dispensed with my per- 
forming the duties of Chamberlain; Eugene had no idea of 
what was going on when the Emperor sent to desire his pres- 
ence at Munich with all possible speed. He, too, remains 
unchanged; he is still our old comrade. At first he was not 
much pleased with the idea of political marriage ; but when 
he saw his bride he was quite enchanted ; and no wonder, for 
I assure you she is a very charming woman.” 


1 Gouvion, not Carra, St. Cyr {Erreurs, tome ii. p. 148). 
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1805. 

Depreciation of the Bank paper — Ouvrard — His great discretion — Bona 
parte’s opinion of the rich — Ouvrard’s imprisonment — His partnership 
with the King of Spain — His connection with Wanlerberghe and 
Desprez — Bonaparte’s return to Paris after the campaign of Vienna — 
Hasty dismissal of M. Barhe Marbois. 

At the moment when the Emperor had reason to hope that 
the news of his extraordinaiy success would animate public 
spirit he was informed that considerable disquietude pre- 
vailed, and that the Bank of France was assailed by demands 
for the payment of its paper, which had fallen more than 5 
per cent. I was not ignorant of the cause of this decline. I 
had been made acquainted, through the commercial corre- 
spondence between Hamburg and Paris, with a great financial 
operation, planned by M. Ouvrard, in consequence of which 
he was to obtain piastres from Spanish America at a price 
much below the real value ; and I had learned that he was 
obliged to support this enterprise by the funds which he and 
his partners previously employed in victualling the forces. 
A fresh investment of capital was therefore necessary for this 
service, which, when on a large scale, requires extensive 
advances, and the tardy payment of the Treasury at that 
period was well known. 

I was well acquainted with M. Ouvrard, and in what I am 
about to say I do not think there will be found anything 
offensive or disagreeable to him. I observed the greater 
number of the facts to which I shall refer in their origin, 
and the rest I learned from M. Ouvrard himself, who, when 
he visited Hamburg in 1808, communicated to me a variety of 
details respecting his immense transactions with the King of 
Spain. Among other things I recollect he told me that before 
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the 18th Brumaire he was possessed of 60, 000^000, without 
owing a franc to any person. 

This celebrated financier has been the object of great pub- 
lic attention.^ The prodigious variations of fortune which he 
has experienced, the activity of his life, the immense com- 
mercial operations in which he has been engaged, the extent 
and the boldness of his enterprises, render it necessary, in 
forming a judgment of M. Ouvrard, to examine his conduct 
with due care and deliberation. The son of a stationer, who 
was able merely through his own resources to play so remark- 
able a part, could be no ordinary man. It may be said of 
M. Ouvrard what Beaumarchais said of himself, that his life 
was really a combat. I have known him long, and I saw much 
of him in his relations with Josephine. He always appeared 
to me to possess great knowledge of the world, accompanied 
by honorable principles, and a high degree of generosity, 
which added greatly to the value of his prudence and discre- 
tion. No human power, no consideration, not even the 
ingratitude of those whom he had obliged, could induce him 
to disclose any sacrifice which he had made at the time when, 
under the Directory, tlie public revenue may be said to have 
been always at the disposal of the highest bidder, and when 
no business could be brought to a conclusion except by him 
who set about it with his hands full of money. To this secu- 
rity, with which M. Ouvrard impressed all official persons 

1 Bonrrienne j^oes at great length into the curious but well-known Ou- 
vrard affair of which he could not have had much speciah know] edge at the 
time. Tlie company of “ Negociants reunis/’ composed of Ouvrard, Des- 
prez, and Wanlerberglie, had undertaken enormous contracts for the French 
and Spanish Governments. The French Treasury became mixed up with 
tlieir affairs, and the large advances which had to be made to the company 
shook the public credit. This matter hung like a cloud over Napoleon ditr- 
ing the Austerlitz campaign: see his Correspondence with Joseph in 1805, 
toine i. On the return of the Emperor, after the peace of Presburg, he dis- 
missed M. Barbe' Marbois, the Ministre du Tresor, but only for injudicious 
conduct, paying a compliment to his personal character at the time. The 
main wratli of the Emperor, who rightly or wrongly looked on himself as 
robbed, fell on Ouvrard, who was imprisoiied for some years, and the fortune 
of himself and his associates appropriated to refunding the deficiency of the 
Treasury. Ouvrard afterwards pursued the same extraordinary and varied 
career: sometimes rich, and sometimes ruined. In 1823 he undertook the 
supply of the French army in Spain, and in 1830 was mixed up with the 
Spanish pretenders. He died in 1847. See the account of this affair by 
Thiers, tome vi. livres xxii. and xxiii. 
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who rendered him services; I attribute the facility with which 
he obtained the direction of the numerous enterprises in 
which he engaged, and which produced so many changes in 
Ms fortune. The discretion of M. Ouvrard was not quite 
agreeable to the First Consul, who found it impossible to 
extract from him the information he wanted. He tried every 
method to obtain from him the names of persons to whom he 
had given those kind of subsidies which in vulgar language 
are called sops in the pan, and by ladies pin-money. Often 
have I seen Bonaparte resort to every possible contrivance to 
gain his object. He would sometimes endeavor to alarm 
M. Ouvrard by menaces, and at other times to flatter him by 
promises, but he was in no instance successful. 

While we were at the Luxembourg, on, as I recollect, the 
25th of January, 1800, Bonaparte said to me during breakfast, 

Bourrienne, my resolution is taken. I shall have Ouvrard 
arrested.” — General, have you proofs against him ? ” — 

Proofs, indeed ! He is a money-dealer, a monopolizer ; we 
must make him disgorge. All the contractors, all the provis- 
ion agents, are rogues. How have they got their fortunes ? 
At the expense of the country, to be sure. I will not suffer 
such doings. They possess millions, they roll in an insolent 
luxury, while my soldiers have neither bread nor shoes ! I 
will have no more of that ! I intend to speak on the business 
to-day in the Council, and we shall see what can be done.” 

I waited with impatience for his return from the Council to 
know what had passed. ^^Well, General?” said I. “The 
order is given.” On hearing this I became anxious about the 
fate of M. Ouvrard, who was thus to be treated more like a 
subject of the Grand Turk than a citizen of the Kepublic ; but 
I soon learned that the order had not been executed because 
he could not be found. 

Hext day I learned that a person, whom I shall not name, 
who was present at the Council, and who probably was under 
obligations to Ouvrard, wrote him a note in pencil to inform 
him of the vote for his arrest carried by the First Consul. 
This individual stepped out for a moment and despatched his 
servant with the note to Ouvrard. Having thus escaped the 
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writ of arrest, Oiivrard, after a few days had passed over, re- 
appeared, and surrendered himself prisoner. Bonaparte was 
at first furious on learning that he had got nut of the way ; 
but on hearing that Ouvrard had surrendered himself he said 
to me, The fool ! he does not know what is awaiting him ! 
He wishes to make the public believe that he has nothing to 
fear ; that his hands are clean. But he is playing a bad game ; 
he will gain nothing in that way with me. All talking is 
nonsense. You may be sure, Bourrienne, that when a man has 
so much money he cannot have got it honestly, and then all 
those fellows are dangerous with their fortunes. In times of 
revolution no man ought to have more than 3,000,000 francs, 
and that is a great deal too much.” 

Before going to prison Ouvrard took care to secure against 
all the searches of the police any of his papers which might 
have committed persons with whom he had dealings ; and I 
believe that there were individuals connected with the police 
itself who had good reason for not regretting the opiDortunity 
which M. Ouvrard had taken for exercising this precaution. 
Seals, however, were put upon his papers ; but on examining 
them none of the information Bonaparte so much desired to 
obtain was found. ISFevertheless on one point his curiosity 
was satisfied, for on looking over the documents he found from 
some of them that Madame Bonaparte had been borrowing 
from Ouvrard. 

As Ouvrard had a great number of friends they bestirred 
themselves to get some person of influence to speak to the 
First Consul in his favor. But this was a commission no one 
was willing to undertake ; because, prejudiced as Bonaparte 
was, the least hint of the kind would have appeared to him to 
be dictated by private interest. Berthier was very earnestly 
urged to interfere, but he replied, That is impossible. He 
would say that it was underhand work to get money for 
Madame Visconti.” 

I do not recollect to what circumstance Ouvrard was in- 
debted for his liberty, but it is certain that his captivity did 
not last long. Some time after he had left his prison Bona- 
parte asked him for 12,000,000, which M. Ouvrard refused. 
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On his accession to the Consulate Eonaparte found M. 
Ouvrard contractor for supplying the Spanish fleet under the 
command of Admiral Massaredo. This business introduced 
him to a correspondence with the famous Godoy, Prince of 
the Peace. The contract lasted three years, and M. Ouvrard 
gained by it a net profit of 15,000,000. The money was pay- 
able in piastres, at the rate of 3 francs and some centimes 
each, though the piastre was really worth 5 francs 40 cen- 
iimes. But to recover it at this value it was necessary for M. 
Ouvrard to go and get the money in Mexico. This he was 
much inclined to do, but he apprehended some obstacle on the 
part of the Pirst Consul, and, notwithstanding his habitual 
shrewdness, he became the victim of his over-precaution... On 
his application M. de Talleyrand undertook to ask the Pirst 
Consul for authority to give him a passport. I was in the 
cabinet at the time, and I think I still hear the dry and de- 
cided which was all the answer M. de Talleyrand 

obtained. When we were alone the Pirst Consul said to me, 

Do you not see, Bourrienne, this Ouvrard must have made a 
good thing of his business with the Prince of the Peace ? But 
the fool ! Why did he get Talleyrand to ask me for a pass- 
port ? That is the very thing that raised my suspicion. 
Why did he not apply for a passport as every one else does ? 
Have I the giving of them ? He is an ass ; so much the worse 
for him.” 

I was sorry for Oiivrard’s disappointment, and I own none 
the less so because he had intimated his willingness to give 
me a share in the business he was to transact in Spain ; and 
which was likely to be very profitable. His brother went to 
Mexico in his stead. 

In 1802 a dreadful scarcity afflicted Prance. M. Ouvrard 
took upon himself, in concert with Wanlerberghe, the task of 
importing foreign grain to prevent the troubles which might 
otherwise have been expected. In payment of the grain the 
foreign houses who sent it drew upon Ouvrard and Wanler- 
berghe for 26,000,000 francs in Treasury bills, which, accord- 
ing to the agreement with the Government, were to be paid. 
But when the bills of the foreign houses became due there 
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was no money in the Treasury, and payment was refused. 
After six months had elapsed payment was offered, but on 
condition that the Government should retain half the profit of 
bhe commission ! This Ouvrard and Waiilerberghe refused, 
upon which the Treasury thought it most economical to pay 
nothing, and the debt remained unsettled. Notwithstanding 
this transaction Ouvrard and Wanlerberghe engaged to victual 
the navy, which they supplied for six years and three months. 
After the completion of these different services the debt due 
to them amounted to 68,000,000. 

In consequence of the long delay of payment by the Treas- 
ury the disbursements for supplies of grain amounted at least 
to more than 40,000,000 ; and the difficulties which arose had 
a serious effect on the credit of the principal dealers with 
those persons who supplied them. The discredit spread and 
gradually reached the Treasury, the embarrassments of which 
augmented with the general alarm. Ouvrard, Wanlerberghe, 
and S4guin were the ^Dersons whose capital and credit ren- 
dered them most capable of relieving the Treasury, and they 
agreed to advance for that purpose 102,000,000 in return for 
which they were allowed bonds of the Receivers-General to 
the amount of 150,000,000. M, Desprez undertook to be the 
medium through which the 102,000,000 were to be paid into 
the Treasury, and the three partners transferred the bonds to 
him. 

Spain had concluded a treaty with France, by which she 
was bound to pay a subsidy of 72,000,000 francs, and 32,000,- 
000 had become due without any payment being made. It 
was thought advisable that Ouvrard should be sent to Madrid 
to obtain a settlement, but he was afraid that his business in 
Paris would suffer during his absence, and especially the 
transaction in which he was engaged with Desprez. The 
Treasury satisfied him on this point by agreeing to sanction 
the bargain with Desprez, and Ouvrard proceeded to Madrid. 
It was on this occasion he entered into the immense specula- 
tion for trading with Spanish America. 

Spain wished to pay the 32,000,000 which were due to 
France as soon as possible, but her coffers were empty, and 
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good will does not insure ability ; besides^ in addition to the 
distress of the G-overnment, there was a dreadful famine in 
Spain. In this state of things Ouvrard proposed to the 
Spanish Government to pay the debt due to France, to 
import a supply of corn, and to advance funds for the relief 
of the Spanish Treasury. For this he required two condi- 
tions. (1.) The exclusive right of trading with America. (2.) 
The right of bringing from America on his own account all 
the specie belonging to the Crown, with the power of making 
loans guaranteed and payable by the Spanish Treasuries. 

About the end of July, 1805, the embarrassment which 
some time before had begun to be felt in the finances of 
Europe was alarmingly augmented. Tinder these circum- 
stances it was obviously the interest of Ouvrard to procure 
payment as soon as possible of the 32,000,000 which he had 
advanced for Spain to the French Treasury. He therefore 
redoubled his efforts to bring his negotiations to a favorable 
issue, and at last succeeded in getting a deed of partnership 
between himself and Charles lY. which contained the follow- 
ing stipulation : — “ Ouvrard and Company are authorized to 
introduce into the ports of the FTew World every kind of mer- 
chandise and production necessary for the consumption of 
those countries, and to export from the Spanish Colonies, 
during the continuance of the war with England, all the 
productions and all specie derivable from them.” This treaty 
was only to be in force during the war with England, and it 
was stipulated that the profits arising from the transactions 
of the Company should be equally divided between Charles 
IV. and the rest of the Company ; that is to say, one-half to 
the King and the other half to his partners. 

The consequences of this extraordinary partnership between 
a King and a private individual remain to be stated. On the 
signing of the deed Ouvrard received drafts from the Treas- 
ury of Madrid to the extent of 52,500,000 piastres; making 
262,500,000 francs : but the piastres were to be brought from 
America, while the terms of the treaty required that the 
urgent wants of the Spanish Government should be imme- 
diately supplied, and, above all, the progress of the famine 
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checked. To accomplish this object fresh advances to an 
enormous amount were necessary, for M. Ouvrard had to 
begin by furnishing 2,000,000 of quintals of grain at the rate 
of 26 francs the quintal. Besides all this, before he could 
realize a profit and be reimbursed for the advances he had 
made to the Treasury of Paris, he had to get the piastres con- 
veyed from America to Europe. After some difficulty the 
English Government consented to facilitate the execution of 
the transaction by furnishing four frigates for the conveyance 
of the piastres. 

Ouvrard had scarcely completed the outline of his extraor- 
dinary enterprise when the Emperor suddenly broke up his 
camp at Boulogne to march to Germany. It will readily be 
conceived that Ouvrard’s interests then imperatively required 
his presence at Madrid ; but he was recalled to Paris by the 
Minister of the Treasury, who wished to adjust his accounts. 
The Emperor wanted money for the war on which he was 
entering, and to procure it for the Treasury Ouvrard was sent 
to Amsterdam to negotiate with the House of Hope. He suc- 
ceeded, and Mr. David Parish became the Coinpany^s agent. 

Having concluded this business Ouvrard returned in all 
haste to Madrid j but in the midst of the most flattering 
hopes and most gigantic enterprises he suddenly found him- 
self threatened with a dreadful crisis. M. Desprez, as has 
been stated, had, with the concurrence of the Treasury, been , 
allowed to take upon himself all the risk of executing the 
treaty, by which 150,000,000 were to be advanced for the year 
1804, and 400,000,000 for the year 1805. Under the circum- 
stances which had arisen the Minister of the Treasury con- 
sidered himself entitled to call upon Ouvrard to place at his 
disposal 10,000,000 of the piastres which he had received Uom 
Spain. The Minister at the same time informed Mm that he 
had made arrangements on the faith of this advance, which 
he thought could not be refused at so urgent a moment. 

The embarrassment of the Treasury, aird the well-known 
integrity of the Minister, M. de Barbe Marbois, induced 
Ouvrard to remit the 10,000,000 piastres. But a few days 
after he hqd forwarded the money a Commission of the Treas- 
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ury arriyed at Madrid with, a ministerial despatch, in which 
Ouvrard was requested to deliver to the Commissioner all the 
assets he could command, and to return immediately to Paris. 

The Treasury was then in the greatest difficulty, and a 
general alarm prevailed. This serious financial distress was 
occasioned by the following circumstances. The Treasury 
had, by a circular, notified to the Receivers-General that 
Desprez was the holder of their bonds. They were also 
authorized to transmit to him all their disposable funds, to 
be placed to their credit in an account current. Perhaps the 
giving of this authority was a great error ; but, be that as it 
may, Desprez, encouraged by the complaisance of the Treas- 
ury, desired the Eeceivers-General to transmit to him all the 
sums they could procure for payment of interest under 8 per 
cent, promising to allow them a higher rate of interest. As 
the credit of the house of Desprez stood high, it may be easily 
conceived that on such conditions the Eeceivers-General, who 
were besides secured by the authority of the Treasury, would 
enter eagerly into the proposed plan. In short, the Eeceivers- 
General soon transmitted very considerable sums. Chests of 
money arrived daily from every point of France. Intoxicated 
by this success, Desprez engaged in speculations which in 
his situation were extremely imprudent. He lent more than 
50,000,000 to the merchants of Paris, which left him no com- 
mand of specie. Being obliged to raise money, he deposited 
with the Bank the bonds of the Eeceivers-General which had 
been consigned to him, but which were already discharged by 
the sums transmitted to their credit in the account current. 
The Bank, wishing to be reimbursed for the money advanced 
to Desprez, applied to the Eeceivers-General whose bonds 
were held in security. This proceeding had become neces- 
sary on tha part of the Bank, as Desprez, instead of making 
his payments in specie, sent in his acceptances. The Direct- 
ors of the Bank, who conducted that establishment with 
great integrity and discretion, began to be alarmed, and 
required Desprez to explain the state of his affairs. The 
suspicions of the Directors became daily stronger, and were 
soon shared by the public. At last the Bank was obliged to 
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stop payment, and its notes were soon at a discount of 12 per 
cent. 

The Minister of the Treasury, dismayed, as well may be 
supposed, at such a state of things during the Emperor’s 
absence, convoked a Council, at which Joseph Bonaparte pre- 
sided, and to which Desprez and Wanlerberghe were sum- 
moned. Ouvrard being informed of this financial convulsion 
made all possible haste from Madrid, and on his arrival at 
Paris sought assistance from Amsterdam. Hope’s house 
offered to take 15,000,000 piastres at the rate of 3 francs 
75 centimes each. Ouvrard having engaged to pay the Span- 
ish Government only 3 francs, would very willingly have 
parted with them at that rate, but his hasty departure from 
Madrid, and the financial events at Paris, affected his rela- 
tions with the Spanish Treasury, and rendered it impossible 
for him to afford any support to the Treasury of France ; 
thus the alarm continued, until the news of the battle of 
Austerlitz and the consequent hope of peace tranquillized the 
public mind. The bankruptcy of Desprez was dreadful ; it 
was followed by the failure of many houses, the credit of 
which was previously undoubted. 

To temper the exultation which victory was calculated to 
excite, the news of the desperate situation of the Treasury 
and the Bank reached the Emperor on the day after the battle 
of Austerlitz. The alarming accounts which he received has- 
tened his return to France ; and on the very evening on which 
he arrived in Paris he pronounced, while ascending the stairs 
of the Tuileries, the dismissal of M. de Barb6 Marbois. This 
Minister had made numerous enemies by the strict discharge 
of his duty, and yet, notwithstanding his rigid probity, he 
sunk under the accusation of having endangered the safety 
of the State by weakness of character. At this period even 
Madame de Stael said, in a party where the firmness of M. 
Barb6 Marbois was the topic of conversation — What, he 
inflexible ? he is only a rped bronzed ! ” But whatever may 
be the opinion entertained of the character of this Minister, 
it is certain that FTapoleon’s rage against him was unbounded. 
Such was the financial catastrophe which occurred during the 
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campaign of Vienna ; but all was not over with Ouvrard, and 
in so great a confusion of affairs it was not to be expected 
that the Imperial hand, which was not always the hand of 
justice, should not make itself somewhere felt. 

In the course of the month of February, 1806, the Emperor 
issued two decrees, in which he declared Ouvrard, Wanler- 
berghe, and Michel, contractors for the service of i804, and 
Desprez their agent, debtors to the amount of 87,000,000 which 
they had misapplied in private speculations, and in transac- 
tions with Spain for their personal interests.’^ Who would 
not suppose from this phrase that ETapoleon had taken no 
part whatever in the great financial operation between Spain 
and South America ? He was, however, intimately acquainted 
with it, and was himself really and personally interested. 
But whenever any enterprise was unsuccessful he always 
wished to deny all connection with it. Possessed of title- 
deeds made up by himself — that is to say, his own decrees — 
the Emperor seized all the piastres and other property belong- 
ing to the Company, and derived from the transaction great 
pecuniary advantage, — though such advantage never could 
be regarded by a sovereign as any compensation for the dread- 
ful state into which public credit had been brought.^ 

1 Bourrienne’s statement is of course an ex-parte one, and comes from an 
interested quarter; and the Editor has been unable to refer to the decrees in 
question, which probably would contain further details of the ground of this 
action. 
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Dcriunition of Louis XVIII. — Duinourictz w.-doluul — N(^^vs of :i Hpy -lU*- 
markahlo trait of (•ouraK<‘ Jni«l pn*scii<‘<M>f mind- N<‘(M‘Ksity of vi/^ilano.o 

at Ilaiobiir^” 'I'lio Kiu^ of S\vc(l<‘n — His bulb'tins - I)o(’tor (Jail 

Prussia covots Hamburg' Proj(‘<d.s oti n(»l!aiul — N<‘/;ot,ia.tious for i>cac<i 
"—Mr. Fox at tin* licad of tho Uritisli (’al)in<‘.t' Intondotl a.sHa,ssi nation of 
Napoli'on - Propositions iiiaib* throuj^;h Lord Yarmouth Ib*of»oHo<i pro- 
toction of t!i(i Hans(‘ Towns *— 'Thoir stat<‘ Aj^^ramli/auncMit of tho I m» 
juirial family Noitlu't poar.onorwar - Sobast.iani’s mission to Ponstan- 

tinoplo Lord Laud(‘r<lal<* at Paris, and failuro of tho in'/^otia-tions 

Austria- <i<‘Spoilo<l • Fmij^rant pon.sions • I >ut«i()urio7/s intri^uos Princct 
of Moc.klenbur^^-i^'-^t'vorin — Loi/a^au. 

T iiAVK biMMt soniinvhai (lilT\is(‘ ros|)tu»iin;if t-ht‘- vtist (‘iitau’pristbs 
of M. Ouvritrd, and on t.ln* tli.sasirou.s sf>a.t(‘. of tht^ fina.n(‘<‘S 
tlnrin^ t.h(‘ <‘ainpai‘fii <>f Vioima- Ntnv, if 1 ina,y so (‘xpn*,ss 
niysfdf, I sliall rot.nni t.o t.ho Minist.or Idoiii j»ot.<‘nbia.ry\s (‘.abi- 
m% wh(‘n' srv(‘ra,l tairions t.ra-nsa.oXions octal rnul. 'rii(‘ facts 
will not. always i»c ^dv(*n in a. conn(*c.tc<l s<‘ric.s, lMM*a,us<‘ tli(‘i*c 
was no more ndat.ioii hc{.W(‘cn tln^ n*port.s whitdi I r(MU‘ivc(l on 
a KH‘Tt variety of subjects than t.licn* is in tin* phsadinp^ of 
the barristers who sms’ctsl eae.h ot-ln'r in a. c.ourt of jnst.ictn 
On tlu^ 2d of flanua.ry, IStMh I huiriUMl that many houses in 
IIandmr|..f had rec<*ive<l by post pa-c.k<*ts, (ui.ch c.ont.aininj,'; foni' 
c.opi(‘s of a, chsdanitmm of Louis XVIIL Onmouriez had hi.s 
(carriage idled with copies of this dc<*lara,tion \vh(*n h<‘ passed 
throu|..,di Hninswick ; and in that sma.ll town a.lon(‘ more iJmn 
dO(H) wer<‘ {listributed. d'he si/.e of this deehiraJ.ion rendered 
its transmission hy post very easy, even in I^'^a.n(a^ 

All my l(*i.ti*rs from the Minister re(*ommende<l tlnd. I 
should keep a stritd, waUdi ov<*r the. motions of Dumonriez; 
but his narm*- was now as seldom meidmuusl as if he liad 
ceas(*d to (‘xist. Tlu?, part In* acted scuumsl to be liinibul to 
disBeminating pamphlots more or less insignificant. 
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It is clifficiilt to conceive tlio rourai^r and pn*stMu*«‘ « 

Tnincl sometimes found in men so de^n*a(itMl as ai-a tla* u rrlrln 
wlio fill the office of spi<‘s. I find an a.e.'«'nt. amc>n;j;;-.l (li 
Swedo-Hussians, named (Jhefneux, wfioni 1 fiaii aiways fouii 
extremely clever and eorr(*c.t;. Hn-vin^e: i<n* a. lony" tiiim i' 
ceived no intelligence from him I In'cann* vtTV anximis, a 
anxiety which was not without loundat ion. He fia<fi in fa-* 
been arrested at Lauenburg, and condueted, lumnd, tieil hau 
and foot, by some Cossacks to Lunefiurg, d*ht‘re was fuiui 
on him a bulletin which lu‘- was about to transmit to ine, an 
he o]ily escaped certain deatli by having in liis possession 
letter of recommendation from a, Hainfiurg merchant wr 
known to M. AIojkous, th{‘, Ivussian Minister in that cit^ 
Tliis pre(iaution, which I liad taken fieibre fie st*t tmi, savo 
fiis life. M. Alopmus replied to ifio merefiant tfiaC in eemsi 
qiience of his rec.onummdation tfie spy should fie sent, bac 
safe and sound, fiut tha.t another time mdtlim* the ree«»n 
immded nor tfie reeomimuulm’ should escape* so easily. Nol 
withstanding this, Clud’neux woufil eertainly have paiti wit 
his head for the dangerous business in whiedi la* was einbitrke' 
but for the iu(i()n(advabh* (‘(eoimsss la* displaye'd under th 
most trying c.inmmstances. Ifiiough the fiulletin whiefi wa 
found uj)ou him was addr(*sse<i t.o M. Sehramm, uau'eliant 
tiny strongly susj>(‘(*.t{‘(l tliaf it. was inteiafi*<I for me. The^ 
<h*manded of tlie prisoii(‘r whetlau- km*w me; to wliie-li fi 
boldly replied that had m*ver seen nna 'flaw encleavor«Mi 
by every possible means, to (‘xtort a eoidVssion from him, bu 
without success. His nvpeattul tlenials, joined to the name o 
M. Schramm, creatiid doubts in the minds of Ids inierntgritors 
they hesitated lest tln^y shemid (‘ondemu an inmH*eni mar 
They, however, resolved to make a last td'fort to discfivin* tli 
truth, and Chefneux, <u>ndtunne<l to lio shot, wan comliieieil 
tlu^ plain of Luneburg. His eyes w«*re bandaged, ami h 
luuird the command of pr<q>aratitm giv«*n io tla* plaioom whirl 
was to fire upon him ; a,t t.hat moment a man approiwdung hiii 
wliispered in his ear, in a tame of friendship and eompaHsion 
“ They are going to tire ; hut I am your friend ; only nekmnvl 
edge that you know M. d<^ ihmnd«*nne and you are safe/'- 
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replied Chefneux in a firm tone ; ^^if I said so I should 
tell a falsehood.” Immediately the bandage was removed 
from his eyes, and he was set at liberty. It would be difficult 
to cite a more extraordinary instance of presence of mind. 

Much as I execrate the system of espionage I am neverthe- 
less compelled to admit that the Emperor was under the 
necessity of maintaining the most unremitting vigilance 
amidst the intrigues which were going forward in the neigh- 
borhood of Hamburg, especially when the English, Swedes, 
and Eussians were in* arms, and there were the strongest 
grounds for suspecting the sincerity of Prussia. 

On the 5th of January, 1806, the King of Sweden arrived 
before the gates of Hamburg. The Senate of that city, sur- 
rounded on all sides by English, Swedish, and Eussian troops, 
determined to send a deputation to congratulate the Swedish 
monarch, who, however, hesitated so long about receiving this 
homage that fears were entertained lest his refusal should be 
followed by some act of aggression. At length, however, the 
deputies were admitted, and they returned sufficiently well 
satisfied with their reception. 

The King of Sweden then officially declared, That all the 
arrangements entered into with relation to Hanover had no 
reference to him, as the Swedish army was under the immedi- 
ate command of its august sovereign.” ^ 

The King with his 6000 men, seemed inclined to play the 
part of the restorer of G-ermany, and to make himself the Don 
Quixote of the treaty of Westphalia. He threatened the 
Senate of Hamburg with the whole weight of his anger, be- 
cause on my application the colors which used to be suspended 
over the door of the house for receiving Austrian recruits had 
been removed. The poor Senate of Hamburg was kept in 
constant alarm by so dangerous a Neighbor. 

The King of Sweden had his headquarters at Boetzenburg, 
on the northern bank of the Elbe. In order to ainuse himself 
he sent for Dr. Gall, who was at Hamburg, where he delivered 
lectures on his system of phrenology, which was rejected in 

1 The cession of Hanover to the King of Prussia for the two Margravates 
is what he alluded to. — Bourrienne, 
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the beginning by false science and prejudice, and afterwards 
adopted in consequence of arguments, in my opinion, unan- 
swerable. I had the pleasure of living some time with Dr. 
Gall, and I owe to the intimacy which subsisted between us 
the honor he conferred on me by the dedication of one of his 
works. I said to him, when he departed for the headquarters 
of the King of Sweden, “ My dear doctor, you will certainly 
discover the bump of vanity.^^ The truth is, that had the doc- 
tor at that period been permitted to examine the heads of the 
sovereigns of Europe they would hav^ afforded very curious 
craniological studies. 

It was not the King of Sweden alone who gave uneasiness 
to Hamburg ; the King of Prussia threatened to seize upon 
that city, and his Minister publicly declared that it would very 
soon belong to his master. The Hamburgers were deeply 
afflicted at this threat ; in fact, next to the loss of their inde- 
pendence, their greatest misfortune would have been to fall 
under the dominion of Prussia, as the niggardly fiscal system 
of the Prussian Government at that time would have proved 
extremely detrimental to a commercial city. Hanover, being 
evacuated by the French troops, had become a kind of recruit- 
ing mart for the British army, where every man who presented 
himself was enrolled, to complete the Hanoverian legion which 
was then about to be embodied. The English scattered gold 
by handfuls. One hundred and fifty carriages, each with six 
horses, were employed in this service, which confirmed me in 
the belief I had previously entertained, that the English were 
to join with the Eussians in an expedition against Holland. 
The aim of the Anglo-Kussians was to make a diversion which 
might disconcert the movements of the French armies in Ger- 
many, the allies being at that time unacquainted with the 
peace concluded at Presburg. Hot a moment was therefore 
to be lost in uniting the whole of our disposable force for the 
defence of Holland j but it is not of this expedition that I 
mean to speak at present. I only mention it to afford some 
idea of our situation at Hamburg, surrounded, as we then 
were, by Swedish, English, and Kussian troops. At this 
period the Eussian Minister at Hamburg, M. Forshmann, 
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became completely insane ; his condnct had been more inju- 
rious than advantageous to his Government. He Avas rejjlaced 
by M. AlopoeuS; the Eussian Minister at Berlin ; and they 
could not have exchanged a fool for a more judicious and able 
diplomatist. 

I often received from the Minister of Marine letters and 
packets to transmit to the Isle of France/ of which the Em- 
peror was extremely anxious to retain possession ; and I had 
much trouble in finding any vessels prepared for that colony 
by which I could forward the Minister’s communications. 
The death of Pitt and the appointment of Fox as his suc- 
cessor had created a hope of peace. It was universally known 
that Mr, Fox, in succeeding to his office, did not inherit the 
furious hatred of the deceased Minister against France and 
her Emperor. There moreover existed between ISlapoleon and 
Mr. Fox a reciprocal esteem, and the latter had shown himself 
really disposed to treat. The possibility of concluding a peace 
Iiad always been maintained by that statesman when he was 
•ill opposition to Mr. Pitt ; and Bonaparte himself might have 
been induced, from the high esteem he felt for Mr. Fox, to 
make concessions from which he would before have recoiled. 
But there were two obstacles, I may say almost insurmount- 
able ones. The first was the conviction on the part of Eng- 
land that any peace which might be made would only be a 
truce, and that Bonaparte would never seriously relinquish his 
desire of universal dominion. On the other side, it was believed 
that Napoleon had formed the design of invading England. 
Had he been able to do so it would have been less with the 
view of striking a blow at her commerce and destroying her 
maritime power, than of annihilating the liberty of the press, 
which he had extinguished in his own dominions. The spec- 
tacle of a free people, separated only by six leagues of sea, 
was, according to him, a seductive example to the French, 
especially to those among them who bent unwillingly under 
his yoke. 

^ The lie de France (or Mauritius), taken by^ the English in 1810, and 
retained in 1814 ; while the lie Bourbon (or Eeunion), taken at the same 
time, was restored to France. 
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At an early period of Mr- ministry a Frencliinan 

marlp the proposition to Mm of assassinating the Emperor, ot 
which inforiaation -was immefliately transmitted to M. de 
Talleyrand. despatch the Minister said that, thougli 

the laws of England did not authorize the permanent deten- 
tion of any indi vicinal not convicted of a crime, he had on 
this occasion taken it on himself to secure the miscreant till 
such time as the Erench Government could be put on it.s 
guard ao-ainst his attempts. Mir- fox said in his letter that 
he had at first done this individual “ the honor to take him 
for a spy,” a phrase which sufficiently indicated the disgu.st 
with which the British Minister viewed him. 

This information was the key which opened the door to n<‘\v 
negotiations. de Talleyrand was ordered to express, in 

reply to the communication of IVCr.^ Pox, that the Emperor wa.s 
sensibly affected at the index it afforded of the principles by 
which the British Cabinet was actuated. Napoleon did not 
limit himself to this diplomatic courtesy; he deemed it a 
favorable occasion to create a belief that he was actuated by 
a sincere love of peace. He summoned to Paris Lord Yar- 
mouth, one of the most distinguished amongst the Engli.sh 
who had been so unjustly detained i)risonj||i at Verdun on tin- 
rupture of the peace of Amiens. He his lordship in- 

structions to propose to the British Government a new form 
of negotiations, offering to guarantee to England the Cape of 
Good Hope and Malta. Some have been inclined from this 
joncession to praise the moderation of Bonaparte ; others to 
olame him for offering to resign these two places, as if tin- 
Dape and Malta could, be put in competition with the title of 
Emperor, the foundation of the Kingdom of Italy, the ao(|ui- 
lition of Genoa and of all the Venetian States, the dethrono- 
nentof the King of UNaples and the gift of his kingdom to 
Fosepli, and finally, the new partition of Germany. Tlmsc* 
ransactions, of which Bonaparte said not a word, and from 
vhieh he certainly had no intention of departing, were all 
ong after the treaty of Amiens. 

Every day brought with it fresh proofs of insatiable ainbi- 
ion. In fact, Kapoleon longed to obtain possession of the 
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Hanse Towns. I was, however, in the first place, merely 
charged to make overtures to the Senates of each of these 
towns, and to point out the advantages they would derive 
from the protection of Napoleon in exchange for the small 
sacrifice of 6,000,000 francs in his favor. I had on this sub- 
ject numerous conferences with the magistrates : they thought 
the sum too great, representing to me that the city was not so 
rich as formerly, because their commerce had been much cur- 
tailed by the war ; in short, the Senate declared that, with the 
utmost good will, their circumstances would not permit them 
to accept the generous proposal ” of the Emperor. 

I was myself, indeed, at a loss to conceive how the absurd- 
ity of employing me to make such a proposition was over- 
looked, for I had really no advantage to offer in return to the 
Hanse Towns. Against whom did Bonaparte propose to pro- 
tect them ? The truth is, Napoleon then wished to seize these 
towns by direct aggression, which, however, he was not able 
to accomplish until four years afterwards. 

During five years I witnessed the commercial importance of 
these cities, and especially at Hamburg. Its geographical 
situation, on a great river navigable by large vessels to the 
city, thirty leagues from the mouth of the Elbe ; the com- 
plete independence it enjoyed; its municipal regulations and 
paternal government, were a few amongst the many causes 
which had raised Hamburg to its enviable height of prosper- 
ity.^ What, in fact, was the population of these remnants of 
the grand Hanseatic League of the Middle Ages ? The popu- 
lation of Hamburg when I was there amounted to 90,000, and 
that of its small surrounding territory to 25,000. Bremen had 
36,000 inhabitants, and 9000 in its territory ; the city of 
Lubeck, which is smaller and its territory a little more exten- 
sive than that of Bremen, contained a population of 24,000 
souls within and 16,000 without the walls. Thus the total 

1 Amongst the wreck of so many States these three towns, the survivors 
of the great League, once consisting of eighty towns, still figure among the 
States of the German Empire with populations (in 1880) as follows: — Ham- 
burg, 458,869; Bremen, 15(5,723; Lubeck, 63,571 ; total, 674,163 {Almanack de 
Gotha. 1884, p. 395). At the present day, however, Antwerp bids fair to be- 
come the Hamburg of the Continent. 
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population of the Hanse Towns amounted to only 200,000 in- 
dividuals * and yet this handful of men carried on an extensive 
commerce^ and their ships ploughed every sea, from the shores 
of India to the frozen regions of Greenland. 

The Emperor arrived at Paris towards the end of January, 
1806. Having created Kings in Germany he deemed the mo- 
nieiit favorable for surrounding his throne with new princes. 
It was at this period that he created Murat, Grand Duke of 
Cleves and Berg ; Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte-Gorvo ,* M. de 
Talleyrand, Duke of Benevento ; and his two former col- 
leagues, Cainbaceres and Lebrun, Dukes of Parma and Pia- 
cenza.^ He also gave to his sister Pauline, a short time after 
Iier second marriage with the Prince Borgliese, the title of 
Duchess of Guastalla. Strange events ! who could then havo 
foreseen that the duchy of Cainbaceres would become the 
refuge of a Princess of Austria, the widowed wife of ISTaxioleon 
Bonaparte ? ^ 

In the midst of the prosperity of the Imperial family, when 
the eldest of the EmperoPs brothers had ascended the throiu^ 


1 For a list of the chief titles created by Napoleon see the of 

3fada?7ie Junot, 1883, English edition, vol. iii. p. 512. ij 



has, 

which gave titles to x>eiua,uotte ana xaiieyrand, are two towns in the int(*- 
rior of the kingdom of Naples which previously to the H(ivolution 
to the Pope, and were governed by his Cardinal-Eegate. There is a sliirof 
territo^ attached to each of them, that of Benevento being not inconsidera- 
ble The city of Benevento contains about 18,000 inhabitants, and is ainuent 
and exceedingly interesting. There are the remains of a Roman amnhitlH%- 
atre and a bridge, a granite obelisk of the time of Domitiau, and a magniii- 
cent triumphal arch of the Emperor Trajan. This arch, which is one of the 
finest m existence, is of Parian marble, and very little injured by time or 
violence. The town is situated in the midst of a beautiful country' and two 
imporfciiit rivers, the Galore and the Sebato, sweep by it. It Is due t > t mt 
® -State that M. de Talleyraml was a kind and Koner- 

^s master, and that his regime was exceedingly jioriular at Bendvoiitu 
His subjects, or vassals, were exempted from the barbarous conscrintion law 
^ e ivere there in 1816, a short time after the State had been 

M'deTaUefrlnd:'^ partics'spmdfwe’l/';;^ 

By creating this new order of nobility Bonaparte Ciffarod tlm hiftt 


the .reat jeudatories ofVhe SS wili 

1 of th; '"^t.ted “ tu 


and not French 
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of Naples, when Holland was on the eve of being offered to 
Louis, and J erome had exchanged his legitimate wife for the 
illegitimate throne of Westphalia, the Imperial pillow was 
still far from being free from anxiety. Hostilities did not 
actually exist with the Continental powers ; but this momen- 
tary state of repose lacked the tranq[uillity of peace. Lrance 
was at war with Russia and England, and the aspect of the 
Continent presented great uncertainty, while the treaty of 
Vienna had only been executed in part. 

In the mean time Napoleon turned his eyes towards the 
East. General Sebastian! was sent to Constantinople. The 
measures he pursued and his judicious conduct justified the 
choice of the Emperor. He was adroit and conciliating, and 
peace with Turkey was the result of his mission. The nego- 
tiations with England did not terminate so happily, although, 
after the first overtures made to Lord Yarmouth, the Earl of 
Lauderdale had been sent to Paris by Mr. Eox. In fact, 
these negotiations wholly failed. 

The Emperor had drawn enormous sums from Austria, 
without counting the vases, statues, and pictures with which 
he decorated the Louvre, and the bronze with which he 
clothed the column of the Place Vend5me,^ — in my opinion 
the finest monument of his reign and the most beautiful one 
in Paris. As Austria was exhausted all the contributions 


1 Other countries ‘were even more despoiled than Austria, and the French 
occupations and exactions in Italy gave rise to many bitter pasquinades , 
among them the following may be found in Mr. Story’s charming work, 
Roha di Roma : — 

“ I Franchesi son tutti ladri I “ The French are all thieves — 

Non tutti — ma Biiona parte.” | Or at all events the test part of them.” 


A clever epigram was made on Canova’s statue of Italy, which was repre- 
sented as draped : ~ 

“ Qucsta volta Canova Pha abagliata I “ For once Canova surely has tripped, 

Ha r Italia vestita ed spogliata.” | Italy is not draped, but stripped.” 


“ In tempi men leggiadri e pih feroci 
S'appicavano i ladri in su le Croce. 
In tempi men feroci e piii leggiadri 
S’appicano le Croci in su i ladri.” 


In times less pleasant, more fierce of 
old, 

The thieves were hung upon the cross, 
we’re told. 

In times less fierce, more pleasant like 
to-day, 

Crosses are hung upon the thieves — 
they say.” 


One also referring to the institution of the Legion of Honor is admirable in 
its wit: — 
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imposed on her could not be paid in cash, and they gave the 
Emperor bills in payment. I received one for about 7,000,000 
on Hamburg on account of the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Presburg.^ 

The affairs of the Bourbon Princes became more and more 
unfavorable, and their finances, as well as their chances of 
success, were so much diminished that about this period it 
was notified to the emigrants in Brunswick that the pretendt^r 
(Louis XVIIL) had no longer the means of continuing their 
pensions.^ This produced great consternation amongst thoBe, 
emigrants, many of whom had no other means of existence ; 
and notwithstanding their devotion to the cause of royalty 
they found a pension very useful in strengthening their zeal. 

Amongst those emigrants was one whose name will occui)y 
a certain place in history ; I mean Dumouriez, of whom I 
have already spoken, and who had for some time employ <*d 
himself in distributing pamphlets. He was then at Stralsiind ; 
and it was believed that the King of Sweden would give him 
a command. The vagrant life of this general, who ran every- 
where begging employment from the enemies of his country 
without being able to obtain it, subjected him to general ridi- 
cule^ in fact, he was everywhere despised. 

To determine the difficulties which had arisen with regard 
to Holland, which Dumouriez dreamed of conquering with 
an imaginary army, and being discontented besides with tin* 
Dutch for not rigorously excluding English vessels from 
their ports, the Emperor constituted the Batavian territory a 
kingdom under his brother Louis. When I notified to the 


1 Was this English money? See Savary, tome ii. p. 230: The Austri- 
ans for the first payment of the contributions were obliged to code to us thu 
amount of the subsidies which they were to receive from England. Thov 
expected them at this moment, and they gave orders at Hamburg that when 
the sum was received it should he handed over to the French Minister 
1 his was M. de Bourrienne, who received the English subsidies destined for 
Austria, and sent them to Paris.” 

to France, and Fonch<« was his Minister of 
Police, the King asked Fouche whether during his (the King’s) exile, he liad 
not set spies over him and who they were. Fouche hesitated to reply, but 

It Majesty presses for an answer, it wm 

you pay him? tL^ 
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States of the circle of Lower Saxony the accession of Louis 
Bonaparte to the throne of' Holland^ and the nomination of 
Cardinal Fesch as coadjutor and successor of the Arch-chan- 
cellor of the Germanic Empire, along with their official com- 
munications, the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin was the only 
member of the circle who forbore to reply, and I understood 
he had applied to the Court of Kussia to know whether ’’ 
and “ how ” he should reply. At the same time he made 
known to the Emperor the marriage of his daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte Frederica, with Prince Christian Frederick 
of Denmark. 

At this period it would have been difficult to foresee the 
way in which this union would terminate. The Prince was 
young and handsome, and of an amiable disposition, which 
seemed to indicate that he would prove a good husband. 
As for the Princess, she was as beautiful as lovej but she 
was heedless and giddy ; in fact, she was a spoiled child. 
She adored her husband, and during several years their union 
proved happy. I had the honor of knowing them at the 
period when the Duke of Mecklenburg, with his family, sought 
refuge at Altona. Before leaving that town the Duchess of 
Mecklenburg, a Princess of Saxony, paid a visit to Madame 
de Bourrienne and loaded her with civilities. This Princess 
was perfectly amiable, and was therefore generally regretted 
when, two years afterwards, death snatched her from her 
family. Before leaving Altona the Duke of Mecklenburg 
gave some parties by way of bidding adieu to Holstein, where 
he had been so kindly received ; and I can never forget the 
distinguished reception and many kindnesses .Madame de 
Bourrienne and myself received from that illustrious family. 
It consisted of the hereditary Prince, so distinguished by 
his talents and acquirements (he was at that time the wid- 
ower of a Grand Duchess of Eussia, a sister of the Emperor 
Alexander), of Prince Gustavus, so amiable and graceful, and 
of Princess. Charlotte and her husband, the Prince Eoyal of 
Denmark. 

This happy couple were far from foreseeing that in two 
years they would be separated forever. The princess was at 
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this period in all the splendor of her beauty ; several fete,^ 
were given on her account on the banks of the Elbe, at which 
the Prince always opened the ball with Madame de Bourrienne. 
Notwithstanding her amiability the Princess Charlotte was no 
favorite at the Danish Court. Intrigues were formed against 
her. I know not whether ‘ any foundation existed for the 
calumnies spread to her disadvantage, but the Court dames 
accused her of great levity of conduct, which, true or false, 
obliged her husband to separate from her; and at the com- 
mencement of 1809 he sent her to Altona, attended by a 
chamberlain and a maid of honor. On her arrival she was 
in despair; hers was not a silent grief, for she related her 
story to every one. This unfortunate woman really attracted 
pity, as she shed tears for her son, three years of age, whom 
she was doomed never again to behold. But her natural 
levity returned; she did not always maintain the reserve 
suitable to her rank, and some months afterwards was sent 
into Jutland, where I believe she still lives. 

The enemies of the French Government did not confine 
themselves to writing and publishing invectives against it. 
More than one wretch was ready to employ daggers against 
the Emperor. Among this number was a man named Louis 
Loizeau, recently arrived from London. He repaired to Ah 
tona, there to enjoy the singular privilege which that city 
afforded of sheltering all the ruffians, thieves, and bankrupts 
who fled from the justice of their own Governments. On the 
l-7th of July Loizeau presented himself to Comte de Gimel, 
who resided at Altona, as the agent of the Comte de Lille. 
He offered to repair to Paris and assassinate the Emperor. 
Comte de Gimel rejected the proposal with indignation; and 
replied, that if he had no other means of serving the Bourbons 
than cowardly assassination he might go elsewhere and find 
confederates. This fact, which was communicated to me by a 
friend of M. de Gimel, determined me to arrest Loizeau. Not 
being warranted, however, to take this step at Altona, I em- 
ployed a trusty agent to keep watch, and draw him into a 
quarrel the moment he should appear on the Hamburg side of 
a public walk which divides that city from Altona, and deliver 
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him lip to the nearest Hamburg guard-house. Loizeau fell 
into the snare ; but finding that he was about to be conducted 
from the guard-house to the prison of Hamburg, and that it 
was at my request he had been arrested, he hastily unloosed 
his cravat, and tore with his teeth the papers it contained, 
part of which he swallowed. He also endeavored to tear 
some other papers which were concealed under his arm, but 
was prevented by the guard. Furious at this disappointment, 
he violently resisted the five soldiers who had him in custody, 
and was not secured until he had been slightly wounded. His 
first exclamation on entering prison was I am undone ! 
lioizeau was removed to Paris, and, though I am ignorant 
of the ultimate fate of this wretch, I am pretty certain that 
Fouche would take effectual means to prevent him from doing 
any further mischief.^ 

1 Fouche, in all probability, had the man murdered, — or suicided . — 
Editor of 1836 edition. 
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1806. 

Menaces of Prussia — Offer for restoring Hanover to England — Insolent 
ultimatum — Commencement of hostilities between France and Prussia 
— Battle of Auerstadt — Death of the Duke of Brunswick — Bernadotte 
in Hamburg — Davoust and Bernadotte — The Swedes at Liibeck — Major 
Amiel — Service rendered to the English Minister at Hamburg — My 
appointment of Minister for the King of Naples — New regulation of the 
German post-offices — The Confederation of the North — Devices of the 
Hanse Towns — Occupation of Hamburg in the name of the Emperor — 
Decree of Berlin — The military governors of Hamburg — Brune, Michaud, 
and Bernadotte. 

The moment now approached when war was about to be 
renewed in Germany, and in proportion as the hopes of peace 
diminished Prussia redoubled her threats, which were inspired 
by the recollection of the deeds of the great Frederick. The 
idea of peace was hateful to Prussia. Her measures, which 
till now had been sufficiently moderate, suddenly assumed a 
menacing aspect on learning that the Minister of th^ King of 
England had declared in Parliament that Prance had con- 
sented to the restitution of Hanover. The French Ministry 
intimated to the Prussian Government that this was a pre- 
liminary step towards a general peace, and that a, large 
indemnity would be granted in return. But the King of 
Prussia, who was well informed, and convinced that the House 
of Hanover clung to this ancient domain, which gave to Eng- 
land a certain preponderance in Germany, considered himself 
trifled with, and determined on war. 

Under these circumstances Lord Lauderdale was recalled 
from Paris by his Government. War continued with Eng- 
land, and was about to commence with Prussia.^ The Cabinet 

The severity with which Bonaparte treated the press may be inferred 
from the case of Palm the publisher. In 1806 Johann Phillip Palm, of 
Nuremberg, was shot by Napoleon’s order for issuing a pamphlet against the 
rule of the French in Germany. 

’s rather singular that Bourrienne should have omitted to mention the 

U 
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of Berlin sent an ultimatum which could scarcely be regarded 
in any other light than a defiance, and from the well-known 
character of Napoleon we may judge of his irritation afc this 
ultimatum. The Emperor, after a stay of eight months in 
Paris passed in abortive negotiations for peace, set out on the 
. 25th of September for the Ehine. 

Hostilities commenced on the 10th of October, 1806, between 
Prance and Prussia, and I demanded of the Senate that a stop 
should be put to the Prussians recruiting. The news of a 
great victory gained by the Emperor over the Prussians on 
the 14th of October reached Hamburg on the 19th, brought 
by some fugitives, who gave such exaggerated accounts of the 
loss of the Prench army that it was not until the arrival of 
the official despatches on the 28th of October that we knew 
whether to mourn or to rejoice at the victory of Jena. 

The Duke of Brunswick, who was dangerously wounded at . 
the battle of Auerstadt, arrived on the 29th of October at 
Altona.^ His entrance into that city afforded a striking 
example of the vicissitudes of fortune. That Prince entered 
Alton a on a wretched litter, borne by ten men, without 
officers, without domestics, followed by a troop of vagabonds 
and children, who were drawn together by curiosity. He was 
lodged in a wretched inn, and so much worn out by fatigue 
and the pain of his eyes that on the day after his arrival a 
report of his death very generally prevailed. Doctor Unzer 
was immediately sent for to attend the unfortunate Duke, 
who, during the few days that he survived his wounds, saw 

murder of Palm, which contributed so largely to exasperate the people 
against the French. This unfortunate man, who was not even a temporary 
subject by the always questionable right of conquest, had published in the 
free city of Nureniberg, where he resided, a pamphlet reflecting on the 
insatiable ambition of JSonaparte. The despot no sooner heard of this than 
he sent a party of French gendarmes across the frontier, and seized tlie 
unsuspecting bookseller, exactly as the Due d’Enghien had been arrested on 
the neutral territory of Ettingen, and Sir George Eumbold at Hamburg, the 
year before. Poor Palm, whose blood was terribly avenged by the implacable 
Prussians eight and nine years later, was tried at Braunauby a French court- 
m.aHial for a libel against Napoleon, found guilty, condemned to death, and 
shot immediately, in pursuance of his sentence, by French gendartnes. The 
story of Campbell making this act a reason for giving the health of Napoleon 
at a dinner of authors is well known. 

1 This Prince was in the seventy-second year of his age, and extremely 
infirm. 
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no one except Ms wife, who arrived on the 1 st of November, 
tie expired on the 10th of the same month.’^ 

At this juncture Keriiadotte returned to Hanaburg. I asked 
h-iin how I was to account for his conduct while he was with 
I>avoust, who had left Nuremberg- to attack the Prussian 
army ; and whether it was true that he had refused to march 
with that general, and afterwards to aid him when he attacked 
blue Prussians on the Weimar road. ^^The letters I received/^ 
observed I, state that you took no part in the battle of 
A-uerstadt ; that I did not believe, bnt I suppose you saw the 
bixlletin which I received a little after the battle, and whicli 
stated that Bonaparte said at ISTuremberg, in the presence of 
several officers, ^Wei'e I to bring him before a court-martial 
he would be shot. I shall say nothing to him about it, but I 
tvill take care he shall know what I think of his behavior. 
He has too keen a sense of honor* not to be aware that h€i 
rcted disgracefully.^ think him very likely, rejoined 

Bernadotte, to have made these observations. He hates me, 
oecause he knows I do not like him ; hut let him speak to me 
bird he shall have his answer. If I am a Gascon, he is a 
5*reater one. I might have felt piqued at reccdving something 
ike orders from Davoust, but I did my duty/’ ^ 

^ Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of nrimswick-Wolfenbiittel 
son), wlio had commanded the allies in their advance into France in 
.ixcl who died from wounds received at Auerstiidt. was the father of tlui 
I>iiko William Frederick:, killed at Quatro-l^rjis. For the mistimed l)iit 
atlier pathetic belief of the old dying Duko^ in the courtesy with which ho 
.ncl his States would be treated by tbo Froiicb, see Bouf/iiot, tome i. p. 307 : 

‘ X feel sure that there is a* courier of the Xjinperor’s on the road to know 
LOW I am.” 

2 This is a mistake. Hernadotte did not g^o to Hamburg till much latcn* 
see JErreiirSi tome i. p. 9). The complaints of Bernadotte’s conduct on the 
4:th of October, 1806, when he gave no assistance to Davoust in repulsing the 
nnin body of the Prussians at Auerstiidt, are well known, domini (tome ii. 

► . 2f>0) says that Davoust proposed to lieriia<lotte to marcli with him, an<l 
offered him the comniand of the two corps. IhuunKlotte refused, and 
larched away to Doriibnrg, wher(‘. he wa.s of no use. “ Xhis ohstinacy^ 
illieiilt to exi>lain, nearly compromised both I >av()UHt and the success of the 
attic.” See also Thiers (tome vii. p. 133), wlio Jittribut(‘s liornadotte’s con- 
trot to a profound aversion for Davonst coiiocnvcd on the mt>st frivolous 
roniids. lUmiadotte had frequently given cause of e.omplaint to Napoleon 
a the two campaigns of 1805 and IHOfJ. In the movement on Vienna Napo- 
3<>n considered he showed want of activity and of zeal. Tliese complaints 
3em to have been made in good faith, for in a letter to Bernadotte’s brother- 
1-1 aw, Joseph, Napoleon suggests that health may have been the cause {iMi 
V^.vse, tome i. p. 322). Bernadotte was equally unfortunate in putting in his 
pipearance too late at Eylau (see JJnc de Jioviffo^s Memoirs^ tome ii. p. 48), 
ncl also incurred the displeasure of Napoleon sit Wagram (see later on)- 
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In the beginning of November the Swedes entered Liibeck 
but on the 8th of that month the town was taken by assault, 
and the Swedes, as well as the rest of the corps which had 
escaped from Jena, were made prisoners. 

A troop of Prussians had advanced within four leagues of 
Hamburg, and that town had already prepared for a vigorous 
resistance, in case they should attempt an entrance, when 
Major Amiel attacked them at Zollenspieker and made some 
prisoners. Hamburg was, however, threatened with another 
danger, for Major Amiel expressed his intention of entering 
with all his prisoners, notwithstanding the acknowledged 
neutrality of the town. Amiel was a partisan leader in the 
true sense of the word ; he fought rather on his own account 
than with the intention of contributing to the success of the 
operations of the army. His troop did not consist of more 
than forty men, but that was more than sufficient to spread 
terror and devastation in the surrounding villages. He was a 
bold fellow, and when, with his handful of men, he threw him- 
self upon Hamburg, the worthy inhabitants thought he had 
20,000 troops with him. He had pillaged every place through 
which he passed, and brought with him 300 prisoners, and 
a great many horses he had taken on his road. It was night 
when he presented himself at the gates of the city, which he 
entered alone, having left his men and booty at the last vil- 
lage. He proceeded to the Prench Embassy. I was not there 
at the time, but I was sent for, and about seven o^clock in the 
evening I had my first interview with the Major. He was 
the very heau ideal of a bandit, and would have been an 
admirable model for a painter. I was not at all surprised to 
hear that on his arrival his wild appearance and huge mus- 
taches had excited some degree of terror among those who 
were in the salon. He described his exploits on the march, 
and did not disguise his intention of bringing his troops into 
Hamburg next day. He talked of the Bank and of pillage. 
I tried for some time to divert him from this idea, but with- 
out effect, and at length said to him, Sir, you know that this 
is not the way the Emperor wishes to be served. During the 
seven years that I have been about him I have invariably 
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/leanl him axpn^ss his intiii>;!iat i<»ii who a 

vatf the* misery which war iiatiirally ar:n' ui ||pr trail* 
is the (‘xpnfss wish. al‘ tla* FanporMr a--’ U;iiiia‘..^f\ ii* 
h.*U(*t‘ \vliatcvt‘i\ simll he cnmiait t''»l **a 'h .“y 
1 famhurg."' 'I’hcsi* few wonis prnilu«'-' u ,i ■ t r* 
any cntreatit*s I cuiihi have* iis«‘iL ha- tie* naim* <*' 

,Kia].)erur niadi* i*ven tht* liuhirst frenaar. autl Major 
next thought of selling his l»»oty. lie- Si*uaie wn 
frighteunai at the ju'ospe(*t of haviii*.: \Hia’ « | ua.rt.enel 
them that to get riti of him ilit'V <h'! e raiai- a |nire|ia> 

booty at onc(‘, ami even furnishetl haa v. i!a ^giiarh.s fo 
|)risoU(‘rs. I did not iearii till soae in;,* af'icrwards 
among the ]jorst*s MajiU* Ami*d had srio d ae^us | |h* road 
those of the ('ounless W’ahimdeu. lie-* 1 tins la 

the tiim* I sliouhl <*»‘!*tainly have talo'a e, Imvo had t 

restored to her. Madame Waliuodeu a .e-i fhoit a retni,.o 
Hamburg, and between her amt my faaul;. a i*h)se iutn 
exist.ed. On tiie very tlay, I belii*\'ra of tie' Majtu’bs i!t*pai 
tJie Senah* wrote nn* a letl.m' «d' thalik-^ l*n" l.’hi* |irHir*r*li 
afh*nit‘ii the tt>wn. 

Before tin* e(nnmene«’iiieiif of t hi* Pi U'.'.’a.in oaiupaigii, w 
a.iixiety was entertained resperfing ih*' d* e.-si .. lof f h,. .< ‘ai 
ot IJerlin, my t.a-sk wa.s in»t an I'.tsv oor-, | oxtui^ed all 
etforts to acejuaint the Freneh ( h.a i*r v\dth H'liaf.. 
|.»asHing on On* Spr»*e. i annoiiiieed th#-' *a a e 1 1 n| | igoiioe t 
unexpt‘eted movement whu’li Innl tak«‘li .ilurUiU the i 

sian troops ea.iitoned in tin* neighhurtM >4 ^^ 0 . 1 1 .1 mlnirg. *1 
suddenly evacuated Laiienhurg, Plat/hee;, 1 1 . ra rinirg, St 
'I wiseithdlin and C’tixhavem l*hi;H niovei; 

gave rise to a multitmie of surl^li^^i'H. I io.it wmirg 
I informed the Freneh t fovernnieiit lliat. enfiiig Im e* 
prohalulify, Prussia was ahout to derl o-*' h> f i I if ios agn 
Franee, and to enter into an allianrt* wsih laicLtiui. 

I niuf'h r<*gr.etted that my siiiiaiion ihd !:r. a rill«.#%v m** ti 
frt'gneni tipporiunifies of m*a*!ing I'leaijf^uu f lie Idiig 
Miliist.er to the eireie of Lower Saxony. I h.-.ii e Vi*l% I sum* 
soiiit'tiim*s, a.mi ha,d; on iw-fM.litTeretit tin* fi|g}orf.ii 

of reiidi*ring him some service. Mr. Ilitumitiii liuil rr'i|iie 
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me to execute a little private business for him, the success of 
which depended on the Emperor. I made the necessary com- 
munication to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, adding in my 
letter that Mr. Thornton’s conduct towards the French who 
had come in any way in contact with him had ever been just 
and liberal, and that I should receive great pleasure in being 
able to announce to him the success of his application. His 
request was granted. 

On another occasion Mr. Thornton applied to me for my 
services, and I had once more the pleasure of rendering them. 
He wished to procure some information respecting an Eng- 
lishman named Baker, who had gone to Terracina, in the 
Campagna di Eoma, for the benefit of sea-bathing. He was 
there arrested, without any cause assigned, by order of the 
commandant of the French troops in Terracina. The family 
of Mr. Baker, not having heard from him for some months, 
became very uneasy respecting him, for they had not the least 
idea of his arrest. His relations applied to Mr. Thornton, 
and that gentleman, notwithstanding the circumstances which, 
as I have stated, prevented our frequent intercourse, hesitated 
not a moment in requesting me to furnish him with some in- 
formation respecting his countryman. I lost no time in writ- 
ing to M. Alquier, our Ambassador at Kome, and soon en- 
abled Mr. Thornton to ease the apprehension of Mr. Baker’s 
friends. 

I had every opportunity of knowing what was passing in 
Italy, for I had just been invested with a new dignity. As 
the new King of Naples, Joseph, had no Minister in Lower 
Saxony, he wished that I should discharge the function of 
Minister Plenipotentiary for Naples. His Ministers accord- 
ingly received orders to correspond with me upon all business 
connected with his government and his subjects. The rela- 
tions between Hamburg and Naples were nearly nil, and my 
new office made no great addition to my labors. 

I experienced, however, a little more difficulty in combining 
all the post-offices of Hamburg in the office of the Grand 
Duchy of Berg, thus detaching them from the offices of 
Latour and Taxis, so named after the German family who for 
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a length of time had had the possession of them, and whc 
were devoted to Austria. 

After some days of negotiation I obtained the suppressioi 
of these offices, and their union with the post-office of th( 
Grand Due de Berg (Murat), who thus received letters fron 
Italy, Hungary, Germany, Poland, part of Eussia, and th( 
letters from England for these countries. 

The affair of the post-offices gained for me the approbatior 
of Hapoleon. He expressed his satisfaction through the 
medium of a letter I received from Duroc, who at the same 
time recommended me to continue informing the Emperor of al 
that was doing in Germany with relation to the plans of the 
Confederation of the North. I therefore despatched to the 
Minister for Eoreign Affairs a detailed letter, announcing thal 
Baron Grote, the Prussian Minister at*PIamburg, had setoff or 
a visit to Bremen and Liibeck. Among those who accompaniec 
him on this excursion was a person wholly devoted to me 
and I knew that Baron Grote’s object was to offer to these 
towns verbal propositions for their union with the Confedera- 
tion of the North, which the King of Prussia wished to form 
as a counterpoise to the Confederation of the Ehine, jusi 
created by Napoleon.^ Baron Grote observed the strictesi 

1 In July, 1806, after Austerlitz, Napoleon had formed the “Confedera' 
tion du Rliin,” to include the smaller States of Germany, who threw off al! 
connection with the German Empire, and formed a Confederation furnishing 
a considerable army. It eventually included the following States, with con 
tingents as stated opposite each. The Princes against whom no figures an 
given furnished altogether 4000 men. 

Protector. — Napoleon, 200,000. 

President of the Diet and of the College of Kings. — The Prince Pri- 
mate, Karl von Dalberg, formerly Arclihishop of Mayence, then Arch 
bishop of Regensburg, now Grand Duke of Frankfort (2800, as below) 

Kings, sitting in the College of Kings with the Grand Dukes. — Bavaria 
30,000; Saxony, 20,000; Westphalia, 26,000; Wurtemherg, 13,000. 

Grand Dukes, sitting in the College of Kings. — Baden, 8000: Berg ei 
Cleves, 5000; Frankfort, 2800; Ilesse-Darmstadt, 4000; Warsaw 
30,000; Wiirzhiirg, 2000. 

Dukes, sitting in the College of Princes under the presidency of the Duke 
of Nassau (Nassau-Usingen). — Anhalt-Bernhurg, Anhalt-Cothcn, An 
halt-Dessau, 800; DArenherg, Mecklenburg-Schwc'rin, contingent noi 
given; Mecklenburg-Strelitz, contingent not given; Nassau-Usingeii 
Oldenburg; Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Hildburghausen, Saxe 
Meiningen, Saxe-Weiniar, 2800. 

Princes, sitting in the College of Princes with the Dukes: Hohenzollem- 
Hechingen, Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, Isemburg-Birsteiii, Leyen 
Lichtenstein; Lippe-Detmold, Lippe-Schaumburg, 650; Nassau- Weil 
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crecy in all liis movements. He showed, in confidence, to 
ose to whom he addressed himself, a letter from M. Haug- 
tz, the Minister of the King of Prussia, who endeavored 
point out to the Hanse Towns how much the Confederation 
the ISTorth would turn to their advantage, it being the only 
eans of preserving their liberty, by establishing a formid- 
ile power. However, to the first communication only an 
asive answer was returned. M. Van Sienen, the Syndic of 
aniburg, was commissioned by the Senate to inform the 
L'ussian Minister that the affair required the concurrence of 
e burghers, and that before he could submit it to them it 
3uld be necessary to know its basis and conditions. Mean- 
hile the Syndic Doormann proceeded to Liibeck, where there 
as also a deputy from Bremen. The project of the Confed- 
ation, however, never came to anything. 

I scrupulously discharged the duties of my functions, but I 
nfess I often found it difficult to execute the orders I re- 
ived, and more than once I took it upon myself to modify 
leir severity. I loved the frank and generous character of 
le Hamburgers, and I could not help pityiiig the fate of the 
arise To'wns, heretofore so happy, and from which Bonaparte 
id exacted such immense sacrifices. 

On the principal gate of the Hanse Towns is inscribed the 
llowing motto, well expressing the pacific spirit of the 
iople : Da nobis pacem, Dominej in diebus oiostris. The 
itenial and elected government, which did everything to 
cure the happiness of these towns, was led to believe that 
le sacrifices imposed on them would be recompensed by the 
[•cservation of their neutrality. No distrust was entertained, 
id hope was kept alive by the assurances given by Napoleon. 

bxirg, Reuss, Reuss-Ebersdorf, Reuss-Greiz, Reuss-Lobenstein ; ReUwSS- 

Schloiz, 450; Salm-Kyrbiirg, Salm-Salni, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 

Scliwarzburg-Sondershausen, 650; Waldeck, 400. 

The Emperor of Germany, Francis II., had already in 1804, on Napoleon 
king the title of Emperor, declared himself Hereditary Emperor of Aus- 
ia. After the formation of the Rhenish Confederation and Napoleon’s re- 
sal to acknowledge the German Empire any longer, he released the States 
the Holy Roman Empire from their allegiance, declared the Empire dis- 
Ived, and contented himself with the title of Emperor of Austria, as Fran- 
s I. 

The Confederation du Nord, as already stated, was to have been formed 
I Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, and the Hanse Towns. 
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He published in the Afoniteur that the Hanse Towns 
not be included in any particular Confederation. H 
strangled in its birth the Confederation of the No 
which those feeble States would otherwise have been < 
to consent. When^ in 1806, Napoleon marched against T 
he detached Marshal Mortier from the Grand Army v 
had passed the Ehine, and directed him to invade the ! 
rate of Hesse, and march on Hamburg. On the 1 
November the latter town was occupied by the Frencl 
in the name of the Emperor, amidst the utmost ore 
tranquillity. 

I must acknowledge that I was under much apprel 
as to this event. At the intelligence of the approach 
French army consternation was great and universal in 
burg, which was anxious to maintain its neutrality 
paired. At the urgent request of the magistrates of t] 
I assumed functions more than diplomatic, and beca 
some respects, the first magistrate of the town. I v 
meet Marshal Mortier to endeavor to dissuade hin 
entering, I thought I should by this means better sei 
interests of France than by favoring the occupatio] 
neutral town by our troops. But all my remonstrance 
useless. Marshal Mortier had received formal orders 
the Emperor. 

No preparations having been made at Hamburg f 
reception of Marshal Mortier, he quartered himself a 
whole staff upon me. The few troops he had with hii 
disposed of in my courtyard, so that the residence of ; 
ister of peace was all at once converted into headqi 
This state of things continued until a house was got rej 
the Marshal. 

Marshal Mortier had to make very rigorous exactio 
my representations suspended for a while Napoleon^s 
for taking possession of the Bank of Hamburg. I ai 
bound to bear testimony to the MarshaTs honorable pri 
and integrity of character. The representations which 
sent to Marshal Mortier were transmitted by the latter 
Emperor at Berlin ; and Mortier stated that he had sus; 
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fche execution of the orders until he should receive others. 
The Emperor approved of this. It was, indeed, a happy event 
for France and for Europe, even more so than for Hamburg. 
Those who suggested to the Emperor the idea of pillaging that 
fine establishment must have been profoundly ignorant of its 
importance. They thought only of the 90,000,000 of marks 
banco deposited in its cellars. 

By the famous decree of Berlin, dated 21st November, 1806, 
Mortier was compelled to order the seizure of all English 
merchandise in the Hanse Towns, but he enforced the decree 
only so far as to preserve the appearance of having obeyed 
his orders. 

Mortier, on leaving Hamburg for Mecklenburg, was suc- 
ceeded by General Michaud, who in his turn was succeeded 
by Marshal Brune in the beginning of 1807. I am very glad 
to take the present opportunity of correcting the misconcep- 
tions which arose through the execution of certain acts of 
Imperial tyranny. The truth is. Marshal Brune, during his 
government, constantly endeavored to moderate, as far as he 
could, the severity of the orders he received. Bernadotte be- 
came Governor of Hamburg when the battle of Jena rendered 
Napoleon master of Prussia and the north of Germany. 

The Prince of Ponte-Corvo lightened, as far as possible, the 
Lin just burdens and vexations to which that unfortunate town 
w'as subject. He never refused his assistance to any measures 
which I adopted to oppose a system of ruin and persecution. 
He often protected Hamburg against exorbitant exactions, 
rhe Hanse Towns revived a little under his government, 
which continued longer than that of Mortier, Michaud, and 
Brune. The memory of Bernadotte will always be dear to the 
Hamburgers ; and his name will never be pronounced without 
gratitude. His attention was especially directed to moderate 
:he rigor of the custom-houses ; and perhaps the effect which 
lis conduct produced on public opinion may be considered as 
laving, in some measure, led to the decision which, four years 
ifter, made him Hereditary Prince of Sweden.^ 

* Marshal Brune was believed by the Hamburgers to have made money 
)ut of his command there, but Bernadotte was esteemed by them. See Pxcy^ 
naigrCf p. 135. 
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CTkase of the Emperor of Russia — Diiroc’s mission to Weimar — N 
views defeated — Triumphs of the FimucIi armies — Letters from 
False report respecting Murat — Resemblance between Morear 
Billaud — Generous conduct of Napoleon — His interview with 
Hatzfeld at Berlin — Letter from Bonaparte to Josephine — Blr 
prisoner — His character — His confidence in the future fate of < 
— Prince Paul of Wurteinberg taken prisoner — His wish to € 
French service — Distinguished emigrants at Altona — Deputati 
Senate to the Emperor at Berlin — The German Princes at i 
Fauche-Borel and the Comte de Gimel. 

In September, 1806, it became yeiy manifest that, as i 
war should break out between France and Prussia, 
would not be slow in forming an alliance with the 
power. Peace had, however, been re-established I 
FTapoleon and Alexander by virtue of a treaty just si^ 
Paris. By that treaty Russia was to evacuate the Bou 
Cattaro,^ a condition with which she was in no hi 
comply. I received a number of the Court Gazette 
Petersburg, containing a ukase of the Emperor of Ru 
which Alexander pointed out the danger which again in 
Europe, showed the necessity of adopting precautions f 
eral tranquillity and the security of his own Empii 
declared his determination of not only completing bi 
menting his army. He therefore ordered a levy of foi 
out of every 500 inhabitants. 

1 The Boucbesdii Cattaro, on the eastern coast of the Adriatic, hat 
part of the Dalmatian possessions of Venice. By the treaty of Campo 
17th October, 1797, and of Luncvillc, 9th February, 1801, they fell to 
who, however, had to cede them to France by the treaty of Preshi 
December, 1805, after Austerlitz. The Russians, assisted by an 
fleet, with some complicity on the part of the Austrian garrison, th 
pied them ; and it was not till the 12th August, 1807, after the treat 
sit, concluded July, 1807, that they were handed over to Marmont (see 
tome iii. p. 57). In 1815 they fell to Austria, and they have only lat 
the subject of disputes between her and the Turks in the last Mon 
affair. 
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Before the commencement of hostilities Duroc was sent to 
the King of Prussia with the view of discovering whether 
there was any possibility of renewing negotiations ; but affairs 
were already too much embarrassed. All Duroc^s endeavors 
were in vain, and perhaps it was no longer in the power of 
the King of Prussia to avoid war with Prance. Besides, he 
had just grounds of offence against the Emperor. Although 
the latter had given him Hanover in exchange for the two 
Margravates, he had, nevertheless, offered to England the res- 
toration of that province as one of the terms of the negotiations 
commenced with Mr. Pox. This underhand work was not un 
known to the Berlin Cabinet, and Napoleon’s duplicity rendered 
Duroc’s mission useless. At this time the King of Prussia was 
at Weimar. 

Victory everywhere favored the Prench arms. Prince 
Hohenlohe, who commanded a corps of the Prussian army, 
was forced to capitulate at Prentzlau. After this capitulation 
General Blucher took the command of the remains of the corps, 
to which he joined the troops whose absence from Prentzlau 
exempted them from the capitulation. These corps, added to 
those which Blucher had at Auerstadt, were then almost the 
only ramparts of the Prussian monarchy. Soult and Berna- 
dette received orders from Murat to pursue Blucher, who 
was using all his efforts to draw from Berlin the forces of 
those two generals. Blucher marched in the direction of 
Ltibeck. 

General Murat pursued the wreck of the Prussian army 
which had escaped from Saxony by Magdeburg. Blucher was 
driven upon Liibeck. It was very important to the army at 
Berlin tliat this numerous corps should be destroyed, com- 
manded as it was by a skilful and brave general, who drew 
from the centre of the military operations numerous troops, 
with which he might throw himself into Hanover, or Hesse, 
or even Holland, and by joining the English, troops harass the 
rear of the Grand Army. The Grand Duke of Berg explained 
to me his plans and expectations, and soon after announced 
their fulfilment in several letters which contained, among 
other things, the particulars of the taking of Liibeck. 
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In two of these letters Murat, who was probably deceived 
by his agents, or by some intriguer, informed me that General 
Moreau had passed through Paris on the 12th of October, and 
had arrived in Hamburg on the 28th of October. The prooi 
which Murat possessed of this circumstance was a letter oi 
FaucheHorel, which he had intercepted. I recollect a curious 
circumstance which serves to show the necessity of mistrust- 
ing the vague intelligence furnished to persons in authority. 
A fortnight before I received Murat’s first letter a person in- 
formed me that General Moreau was in Hamburg. I gave 
no credit to the intelligence, yet I endeavored to ascertain 
whether it had any foundation, but without effect. Two days 
later I was assured that an individual had met General Moreau, 
that he had spoken to him, that he knew him well from hav- 
ing served under him, — together with various other circum- 
stances, the truth of which there appeared no reason to doubt. 
I immediately sent for the individual in question, who told me 
that he knew Moreau, that he had met him, that the general 
had inquired of him the way to the Jungfersteige (a prome- 
nade at Hamburg), that he had pointed it out to him, and then 
said, Have I not the honor to speak to General Moreau ? ” 
upon which the general answered, ^^Yes, but say nothing 
about having seen me; I am here incognito.” All this ap- 
peared to me so absurd that, pretending not to know Moreau, 
I asked the person to describe him to me. He described a 
person bearing little resemblance to Moreau, and added that 
he wore a braided French coat and the national cockade in 
his hat. I instantly perceived the whole was a mere scheme 
for getting a little money. I sent the fellow about his busi- 
ness. In a quarter of an hour after I had got rid of him M. 
la Chevardiere called on me, and introduced M. Billaud, the 
French Consul at Stettin. This gentleman wore a braided 
coat and the national cockade in his hat. He was tlie hero 
of the story I had heard from the informer. A slight personal 
resemblance between the Consul and the General had caused 
several persons to mistake them for each other. 

During the Prussian campaign nothing was talked of 
throughout Germany but Hapoleon’s generous conduct with 
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respect to Prince Hatzfeld. I was fortunate enougli to obtain 
a copy of a letter which the Emperor wrote to Josephine on 
the subject, and which I shall presently lay before the reader. 
In conformity with the inquisitorial system which too fre- 
quently characterized the Emperor’s government, and which 
he extended to every country of which he had military pos- 
session, the first thing done on entering a town was to take 
possession ’ of the post-office, and then. Heaven knows how 
little respect was shown to the privacy of correspondence^ 
Among the letters thus seized at Eerlin and delivered to 
Hapoleon was one addressed to the King of Prussia by Prince 
Hatzfeld, who had imprudently remained in the Prussian cap- 
ital. In this letter the Prince gave his Sovereign an account 
of all that had occurred in Berlin since he had been compelled 
to quit it; and at the same time he informed him of the 
force and situation of the corps of the Erench army. The 
Emperor, after reading this letter, ordered that the Prince 
should be arrested, and tried by a court-martial on the charge 
of being a spy. 

The Court was summoned, and little doubt could be enter- 
tained as to its decision when Madame Hatzfeld repaired to 
Buroc, who on such occasions was always happy when he 
could facilitate communication with the Emperor. On that 
day Kapoleon had been at a review. Duroc knew Madame 
Hatzfeld, whom he had several times seen on his visits to 
Berlin. When Hapoleon returned from the review he was 
astonished to see Duroc at the palace at that hour, and 
inquired whether he had brought any news. Duroc answered 
in the affirmative, and followed the Emperor into his Cabinet, 
where he soon introduced Madame Hatzfeld. The remainder 
of the scene is described in Kapoleon’s letter. It may easily 
be ])erceived that this letter is an answer to one from Joseph- 
ine reproaching him for the manner in which he spoke of 

1 The seizure of the enemy’s norrospondenco, private or public, is an 
undoubted and necessary right of war. It would, oi course, have been 
absurd to neglect this mean.s of obtaining information. Frequent and 
amusing instances of information obtained by seizing the telegraph wires 
were given in the late American War of Secession, and no one would have 
expected the Germans to respect the correspondence in the balloons sent 
from Paris. 
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women^ and very probably of the beautiful ^nd unfortum 
Queen of Prussia, respecting whom he had expressed hims 
with too little respect in one of his bulletins. The followi 
is ISTapoleoif s letter : — 

I have received your letter, in which you seem to reproach me 
speaking ill of women. It is true that I dislike female intriguers ab 
all things. I am used to kind, gentle, and conciliatory women. I t 
them, and if they have spoiled me it is not my fanlt, but yours. H< 
ever, you will see that I have done an act of kindness to one deserv 
woman. I allude to Madame de Hatzfeld. Wtien I showed her 
husband’s letter she stood weeping, and in a tone of mingled grief « 
ingenuousness said, “It is indeed his writing!” Tliis went to my hei 
and I said, “Well, madame, throw the letter into the fire, and thei 
shall have no proof against your husband.” She bu.rned the letter, s 
was restored to happiness. Her husband now is safe: two hours lat 
and he would have been lost. You see, therefore, tbat I like w'omen vt 
are simple, gentle, and amiable; because they alone resemble you.^ 

November 6, 1806, 9 o’clock p.m. 


1 Happ sustained a prominent part in the affair; and though his accoi 
of it, and that given by Bourhenne, be not precisely similar they nevert; 
less correspond in all important particulars. 

“Prince IJatzfeld had come to Potsdam as a deputy from the city of Berl 
and had been well received. He rendered an account of bis mission, as w 
as I can recollect, to Count Hohenlohe, and reported to him the state of 1 
troops, artillery, and ammunition that were in the capital, or which he 1) 
met on the road. His letter was intercepted. Napoleon delivered it to ii 
with orders immediately to arrest the Prince and send. Him to the headqu 
ters of Marshal Davoust, which were two leagues distant. Berthier, Dur 
Caulaincourt, and I vainly endeavored to appease the anger of Napole< 
He refused to listen to our representations. Prince liatzfeld had tra; 
mitted reports relative to military affairs which were qnite unconnected wi 
his mission: he had evidently been acting the part of a spy. Savary, wl 
in his quality of commander of the military gendarmerie, usually took cog: 
zance of affairs of this kind, was then on a mission. I was obliged to assiu 
his functions during his absence. I gave orders for tlie arrest of the l^rinc 
but instead of having him conducted to the headquarters of Davoust, I i>!ac* 
him in the chamber of the officer commanding the palace-guard, whom 
directed to^ treat him with every mark of respect. 

“ Caulaincourt and Duroc withdrew from the HSinperor’s apartmci 
Napoleon was left alone with Berthier, and ho directed him to sit <lo\ 
and write the order by which M. de Hatzfeld was to be arraigned bcfor< 
military commission. The major-general made some representations in 1 
favor. ‘ Your Majesty will not, for so trivial an offence, slioot a man who 
connected with the first families in Berlin. The thing is impossible, yon w 
not think of it.’ The Emperor grew more angry. ISTenfchatel persiste<l 
his intercession ; Napoleon lost all patience, and flertliier quitted the rooi 
I was called in. I had overheard the scene that Imd. just taken place, 
was afraid to hazard the least reflection: I was in a- stixt© of agony. Hosid 
the repugnance^ I felt in^ being instrumental to so liarsli a measure, it w 
necessary to write as rajiidly as the EmyxTor spoke ; and I must confess 
never possessed that talent. He dictated to me the lol lowing order: - — 
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When Marslial lieruadottt^ had drivaai lUiudior into Liiboc.k 
and made liini prisoner, lu^ s(*nt to in term me ol tlu^ eiriaiim 
stance ; but I was far from ex[)ec.tini4' that. th(‘ prisoiuu- would 
b(i coidided to my charj<(^ Siudi, howt‘Vt‘.r, was the c-ase. 
After his capitulation he was sent to ilamburi^, where he had 
the whoh‘. city for his prison. 

I was curious to become ae.quainted with this C(debra.t(‘d 
man, and I saw him very frcupuuitly. I found that; he was 
an (‘iithusiastie, Prussian ]>atriot — a brav(‘, man, enterprisin|j^ 
(wen to rashn(‘ss, of limit(ul education, and almost to an 
incrediblti degiau*. dtivoted to ph*.asur(^, of whie-h he took an 

“*()ur cousin Marshal Davoust will appoint a military coniinission, con- 
sistinjjf of Hfivon (‘(aonols of his o()ri>s, of wiiich 1 h‘< will ho thcs^ prosidont, to 
try i’rinco Hat/.hdd on a (?har| 4 <^ of trouHon ami (iH|>i{>naj<<*.. 'I hcs Ho.ntouoo 
must hi'i pronouiHjod and (‘X(‘<*ut(Ml hofoo^ six o'chxdc m tho ovtminjj;/ 

“ It was about noon. Napohs)n dir<*.(d<Ml im*. to d<*.snatoh tho onl<‘r imliV'- 
diiUidy, ami to ho.ikI with it Ilat/.fohl’H l(*M<u*. riu* latter part of tho 

instruction I <lid not, houau'or, ohey- ^bv mind was rack<sl by (h(^ most pane- 
fill (‘motions, I tromhh‘d for the I’riiicc:, and 1 tre.mhh*d for myself, Hifemis 
inst«‘ad of scmdinj^ him to Davoust’s head<iuartors, I had lod# 4 <‘d him iiii the 
palace. 

“ Napol(‘,on wislnul to have, his horH(* saddh'd, as ho intended to 'visit 
rrine.i* and Pniu'CHs hN'rdinand. .Vs I was out to j^ivo the ms'essary 

orders I infornnMl that the Prinee-Hs of llat/fcild liad faiun'd In tla'UuU.i*- 
ehamlHT, and that sin* had previously i*xi»re.sH(*d a. wisli to spisik to nH\ I 
W(*nt to lu^r. I did not conceal from her ( laMlisphsasure of Na,pohMm. 1 t<dd 
her that \V(^ were g'oinj; to rid(( out on horsi'hack, and I direetisl her tn*rt‘pair 
to Primto Ferdinand, and to interest him in favor of luu’ hushund. I, know 
not whetlnw she did so; hut on our arrival at the pahme wo found law in one 
of the corridors, and sin* thnnv heiwdf, in Uuu's, at Uh^ feest of the Mn»p(*ror, 
to whom 1 announced he.r nam(^. , 

‘^'rhe Princ<‘HH was vneviutv. Najioh'on was moved by her sltuall'on, and 
direeted low to pnwe<*.d to llu' ehtUoau. lie at the same tiim' desirec,! me to 
writ«* to Davoust to ord{*r th<' trial to lx* suspended. ID^ thouj^ht Ihimx^ 
Ilatvield had departed. f 

“ Napohsm r(‘tm*ne<l to the paluca*, where Madame Hat/.fehl was. wnillne: 
for him. deHir4ni low to <*nt<‘r tin* mUm : I was pres«‘nt. ‘ Vcnir ImsUaml, 
iinidann*/ said hf% * has brought hims(‘!f into an unforluniih^ seriuu'. Accord- 
infj;; to our laws he disserves to VM^ H(mt(nic('d to <ieath. thuieral Kapp, give 
me his letter. Hfw<% madaiin% read this.’ lady Irt'oihh^d <^xcV(Mllngl.v, 
Naptileon hmm'diahdy took tin* huter fnun Iit‘r hand, tort* it, and threw tin* 
fragments into the lire. *I hav(^ no (»ther proof aguin.st Prince Hatzfeld, 
madann*, theri'fore he is at lilierty.’ lie ordercid nn* Imnnsliatidy , to isdeaHc 
him frtmi his e(u»{tnement at head<pmrterH, I aeknowhMlged ihuL I Inid mU 
sent him there; hut In^ did not repn»aeh irnc, lie even siMumal ,ph‘aHed at 
what I had (hun*. . 

** In this afTair Berthier, Dims*, and Daulaincourt hidiaved as they did «m 
all cM'eaiioiiH, that is to say, like galhiut men; Bertlihw’s e(mciuet was partic- 
ularly pralfwnvorthy. * ^ 

No smtner liad Prince Hat/feld returned to Ids family than was mud** 
lUMpiainted with all that had paimetl. He wrot(* nn^ a let.ter expryssivi* of hhi 
gratitude, ami the emotions by which he was agitated {MvimnrM <»/' (it-nrriil 
liupp, p. 107; see also Sumry^ tome il, p. 1111). 



mous time at table, and, notwithstanding his excliasive 
otism, he rendered full justice to the wines of 
passion for women was unbounded, and one of his iiiost fa, 
ite sources of amusement was the gaming-table, a.t; ‘W'hit.di 
spent a considerable portion of his time. Blucher was oi 
extremely gay disposition ; and considered merely a o 
panion he was very agreeable. The original 
conversation pleased me much. His contidence in d(di 

ance of Germany remained unshaken in spite of tlie clii>as 
of the Prussian army. He often said to me, X plnce gi 
reliance on the public spirit of Germany — on the eixthusij 
which prevails in our universities. The events of war 
daily changing, and even defeats contribute to iionrisli i 
people sentiments of honor and national gloiy. You i 
"'"'’depend upon it that when a whole nation is determined 
shake off a humiliating yoke it will succeed. Tli.ex*o is 
doult but we shall end by having a landwehr very difftu 
from any militia to which the subdued spirit of tlxe P're 
peopJ.e could give birth. England will always leixdL us 
support of her navy and her subsidies, and we will rm 
alliances with Eussia and Austria. I can pledge myself 
the tilth of a fact of which I have certain knowledge, : 
you nay rely upon it; namely, that none of the allied xxnv 
engagd in the present war entertain views of territo: 
aggrarlizement. All they unanimously desire is to |)ut 
end to^he system of aggrandizement which your IBmperor 
establihed and acts upon with such alarming rapidity, 
our firs war against France, at the commenceinerxt of y 
Eevoluion, we fought for questions respecting the rights 
sovereigs, for which, I assure you, I care very little^ ; 
now th case is altered, the whole population of Ihnu 
makes emmon cause with its government. The people ii] 
in defena of their homes, and reverses destroy oxir arnj 
without flanging the spirit of the nation. I rely eoiifiden 
on the fuire because I foresee that fortune will rLOf alwj 
favor yo> Emperor. It is impossible; but the time v 
come whe all Europe, humbled by his exactions, and iin 
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eiit of liis (lepn^datioihs, will rise uj) against liiin. The more 
Li enslaves nations^ tlui iiioi’e t(;rril)le will be the re-action 
hen th(‘y l)realv tlnhr eliains. It cannot be denied that he 
toriueMt<i(l with an insatiable desire of ac(|iiiring new terri- 
)ries. To tlui war of ISOo against Austria and Jtussia the 
resent war has ahnost immediately succeeded. We have 
dhiiL Trussia is oe.cu])ied; but Itussia still remains uii- 
dhatt‘(l. 1 cannot foresee what will be the termination of 
le war; but, admitting that the issue should be favorable to 
[)U, it will (‘ud only to break out again spetidily. If we con- 
nue linn, Kraneu, exhausted by her eon([U(‘sts, must in the 
id fall. \ ou may be (*.(‘rtain of it. You wish for peace, 
(‘(•omimmd it ! Ily so doing you will give strong proofs of 
)V(^ for your country.” 

In this strain I>lu(*.lH‘r (*.oustantly S})oke to me; and as I 
ever thought it right to play the part of tlie jHiblie functiou- 
ry in the (Ira.wing-room I r(*prH‘d to him with tlu^ res(irv(i 
cc.cssa.ry in my sit, nation. I (tould not t(dl him how much 
ly anticipjitions frecpiently e.oineided with his; but I never 
esitafcd to express to him how mue.h I wished to see a 
‘astmable p(^act^ eonelu(h‘(l.^ 

]ilu(‘her’s arrival at Hamburg wa.s pr(‘ceded by tha,t of 
I’in(‘(‘ Paul of Wiirt<unb<‘rg, tlu^ siu'.oud son of oru*, of the two 
ings (U’eated by Napoh*ou, whos{‘ e.rowns w(‘r(‘ not y(^t a year 
Id. This yoting Priiuas who wa,s imlnied with tlu^ ideas of 
berty and indepemhmcc^ whie-h then pr(‘vaU(ul in (iermany, 
ad taken a headlong step. He luul (piitbal Stuttgart to 
*rve in ilM‘ Prussian c,a.m|)a,ign without hawing a,sk(^d his 
it.h«‘r\s permission, wliie.h ineousid(u*a.t(^ pro(‘-(*.(‘(ling might 
avc* drawn Na|Hd(‘(m\s ang(U‘ upon th<^ King of Wiirt(unb(‘rg. 

5 Uapp tlu* fiJllowing |mrt.i(uilarH r<'lat,ive io Uluchin* aft(‘r his 

iptnw. At tluU tIuH* Kapp liiul Ixtu appointixl < Jovernor of 'Pliorn, an<l lai 

i.vh: 

“ I waH now tho Frovidtoino of the Prussian j^nixM’als, 'Plx'y wrotii to mn 
Umnlini^ Jiiy in lh(‘ir iMduilf. Ulunlinr liiiii.mdf did not, <lisdnin 

I Holndt 'fi'itiu' of His Majnst.y* tiiy Kmpnror and Kinj'of Italy, Ilo was 
! lirMt tolnivo boon nondindfol t<» IHjon; Imf. ho liaU laid d«>wn arms, and 
HToforo it Hi^niPifd little whelhnr ho was at I >ijoii <>r (dHowlioiH'i. Ihi wan 
fniditail t(> ratin' to Ilandnu’}^:; Imt h<* soon fjfrew tins! of that. <dt.y, and 
to ha allowad to |^o to lha iMdf»hhorhoo<l of Ihadin, llowavar, the 
Impcror did not grant his raipn^st” (Uiipp’s MonairH, p. IIU)). 
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Tlui Xing* of PriiHsiti ;ulvu.iir«‘»l Priiioo Paul to tiu* rank of 
gonenil, but lie was takon }>risoiit‘r at tlu* \<‘rv 
of liostilities. Priuco. Paul was lu^t, as has Ihmui rrrniimusly 
stated, conducted to vStuttgart by a ea[»taiu of gmdaruu’ra'. 
He came to Hamburg, where I rocidved many visits troni biiu. 
He did not yet possess very <i<dinite itieas as to whal to* 
wished; for after lie was made prisoner he tuKpressod ti» nu* 
his strong desire to entt*r the French stu'viee, and oil on a.'diou 
me to solicit for him an intcrvit*w with the Kmj)eror. ii»‘ 
obtained this interview, and remaine<i tbr a long time in 
Faris, where I know he has irmj[uently resiiied sima* the 
Kestorationd 

The individuals whom T laid to observe in Hamburg gav(‘ 
me mucth less trou]>h‘ than our indghburs at. 1‘he 

number of tin* latter had eousiderably augmented, ^dnee the 
events of the war had eompelled a great number id* emigrants 
who had taki‘U refugt* at Munster U) leave th;tt town. 'rin*v 
all proceeded to Alioua. (’om[uert*d (umntries Ifeeaun^ as dan 
gerous to tht‘m as tin* land which they iimi fursaken. The 
most distinguislu'd annmgst tln^ individuals assemided at 
Altona wen* Vieomte dt* St*smaisoiis, the Ikaiily ddl.mte- 
feuilh*, th(^ Dmdiess of Lux(*nibuurg, tlie .Man|uis i|e fhm 
nard, tin* Hue d’Auinont j thc^n Hue ile Villetpnr*r], the wife 
of Alarshal <l(^ P»rogli(‘ ami her daughter, (hrdiual de .Memtmo- 
ntn(‘.y, Mathime (’oss<h hi*r two daughti*rs ami Iter sun (ami 
a priest}, and the Pishop of Pouhigne. 

Honaparte staid long enough at i Berlin to |>i»rinit of tin* 
arrival of a de|>utation from the Fremdi Senate to rongratnlate 
liim on his first triumphs, i learm**i that in this iuHlanee tin* 
Senatorial d(‘puiati(m, disparting fruin its aeeustoined eom 
]>Iaisa.ne.e, ventured not to eontim* itself to i*oin|diinentM and 
h*.lit‘itations, hut wc*nt so far as to interfere with the Eiiipe- 
rors plan of tin? c*ampaigii, to speak cd* the tlaiiger that iiiiglii 
be* imturreid in puKsing the < »iler, and finally to express a 
desire to H(.»e, p{*aee eonelnded. Napoleon nnmvml this eoin* 

1 Itapp (p. llf>) givm a ilimTeiit sMU'ouitt, fuul miy« that tlie Frliwi^ 
te ('uHtrlii and wiKin*«l to him* Napoleuu, who refuw'l the miervlew, iiiid Inid 
him urri‘8te<l and w^nt into bin father'n HUto* whure he wm hir 

tieveral years. 
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munication with, a very bad grace. He thought the Senators 
very bold to meddle with his affairs, treated the conscript 
fathers of France as if they had been inconsiderate youths, 
protested, according to custom, his sincere love of peace, and 
told the deputation that it was Prussia, backed by Eussia, 
and not he, who wished for war 1 

All the German Princes who had taken part against Hapo- 
leon fled to Altona after the battle of Jena with as much 
precipitation as the emigrants themselves. The Hereditary 
Prince of Weimar, the Duchess of Holstein, Prince Belmonte- 
Pignatelli, and a multitude of other persons distinguished for 
rank and fortune, arrived there almost simultaneously. Among 
the persons who took . refuge in Altona were some intriguers, 
of whom Fauche-Borel was one. I remember receiving a re- 
port respecting a violent altercation which Fauche had the 
audacity to enter into with Comte de Gimel because he could 
not extort money from the Count in payment of his intrigues. 
Comte de Gimel had only funds for the payment of pensions, 
and, besides, he had too much sense to suppose there was any 
utility in the stupid pamphlets of Fauche-Borel, and therefore 
he dismissed him with a refusal. Fauche was insolent, which 
compelled Comte de Gimel to send him about his business as 
he deserved. The circumstance, which was first communi- 
cated to me in a report, has since been confirmed by a person 
who witnessed the scene. Fauche-Borel merely passed through 
Hamburg, and embarked for London on board the same ship 
which took Lord Morpeth back to England.^ 

• 1 Louis Fauche-Borel (1762-1829), a Swiss who devoted himself to the 
cause of the Royalists. As Louis stepped on the shore of France in 1814 
Fauche-Borel was ready to assist him from the boat, and was met with the 

f racious remark that he was always at hand when a service was required, 
[is services were however left unrewarded ! 



CHAPTEE VI. 
1806. 


Alarm of the city of Hamburg~The French at Bergdorff- Favorable 
orders issued by Bernadette — Extortions in Prussia— B\xlso indorse- 
ments — Exactions of the Dutch — Napoleon’s concern for his wounded 
troops — Duroc’s mission to the King of Prussia — Rejection of the Em- 
peror’s demands — My negotiations at Hamburg — Displeasure of the 
King of Sweden — M. Netzel and M. Wetterstedt. 

At tMs critical moment Hamburg was menaced on all sides ; 
the Erench even occupied a portion of its territory. The 
French troops, fortunately for the country, were attached to 
the corps commanded by the Prince de Ponte-Corvo.^ This 
military occupation alarmed the town of Hamburg, to which, 
indeed, it proved very injurious. I wrote to Marshal Berna- 
dotte on the subject. The grounds on which the Senate 
appealed for the evacuation of their territory were such that 
Bernadotte could not but acknowledge their justice. The 
prolonged stay of the French troops in the bailiwick of 
Bergdorff, which had all the appearance of an occu])ation, 
might have led to the confiscation of all Hamburg property 
in England, to the laying an embargo on the vessels of the 
Eepublic, and consequently to the ruin of a great part of 
the trade of France and Holland, which was carried on under 
the flag of Hamburg. There was no longer any motive for 
occupying the bailiwick of Bergdorff when there were no 
Prussians in that quarter. It would have been an absurd 
misfortune that eighty men stationed in that bailiwick 
should, for the sake of a few louis and a few ells of Englisli 
cloth, have occasioned the confiscation of Hamburg, French, 
and Dutch property to the amount of 80,000,000 francs. 

Marshal Bernadotte replied to me on the 16th of November, 
and said, I hasten to inform you that I have given orders for 

1 Bernadotte. 
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the evacuation of the bailiwick of Bergdorff and all the Ham. 
burg territory. If you could obtain from the Senate of 
Hamburg, by the 19th of this month, two or three thousand 
pairs of shoes, you would oblige me greatly. They shall be 
paid for in goods or in money.” 

I obtained what Bernadotte required from the Senate, who 
knew his integrity, while they were aware that that quality 
was not the characteristic of all who commanded the French 
armies ! What extortions took place during the occupation of 
Prussia! I will mention one of the means which, amongst 
others, was employed at Berlin to procure money. Bills of 
exchange were drawn, on which indorsements were forged, 
and these bills were presented to the bankers on whom they 
were purported to be drawn. One day some of these forged 
bills to a large amount were presented to Messrs Mathiesen and 
Silleine of Hamburg, who, knowing the indorsement to be 
forged, refused to cash them. The persons who presented the 
bills carried their impudence so far as to send for the gen- 
darmes, but the bankers persisted in their refusal. I was in- 
formed of this almost incredible scene, which had drawn 
together a great number of people. Indignant at such auda- 
cious robbery, I instantly proceeded to the spot and sent away 
the gendarmes, telling them it was not their duty to protect 
robbers, and that it was my business to listen to any just 
claims which might be advanced. Under Clarke’s government 
at Berlin the inhabitants were subjected to all kinds of op- 
pression and exaction. Amidst these exactions and infamous 
proceedings, which are not the indispensable consequences of 
war, the Dutch generals distinguished themselves by a degree 
of rapacity which brought to mind the period of the French 
Eepublican peculations in Italy. It certainly was not their 
new King who set the example of this conduct. His modera- 
tion was well known, and it was as much the result of his dis- 
position as of his honest principles. Louis Bonaparte, who 
was a King in spite of himself, afforded an example of all that 
a good man could suffer upon a usurped throne. 

When the King of Prussia found himself defeated at every 
point he bitterly repented having undertaken a war which had 
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slivered his States into Napoleon’s power in less time than 
lat in which Austria had fallen the preceding year. He 
rote to the Emperor, soliciting a suspension of hostilities, 
upp was present when Napoleon received the King of Prus- 
a’s letter. ^^It is too late,” said he; “but, no matter, I 
ish to stop the effusion of blood; I am ready to agree to 
lything which is not prejudicial to the honor or interests of 
le nation.” Then calling Duroc, he gave him orders to visit 
le wounded, and see that they wanted for nothing. He 
Med, “Visit every man on my behalf; give them all the 
)nsolation of which they stand in need ; afterwards find the 
Ing of Prussia, and if he offers reasonable proposals let me 
now them.” 

Negotiations were commenced, but Napoleon’s conditions 
ere of a nature which was considered inadmissible. Prussia 
ill hoped for assistance from the Russian forces. Besides, 
le Emperor’s demands extended to England, who at that 
.oinent had no reason to accede to the pretensions of France, 
he Emperor wished England to restore to France the colonies 
hich she had captured since the commencement of the war, 
lat Russia should restore to the Porte Moldavia and Walla- 
lia, which she then occupied ; in short, he acted upon the 
ivice which some tragedy-king gives to his ambassador: 
Demand everything, that you may obtain nothing.” The 
mperor’s demands were, in fact, so extravagant that it was 
iarcely possible he himself could entertain the hope of their 
3ing accepted. Negotiations, alternately resumed and aban- 
Dned, were carried on with coldness on both sides until the 
Loment when England prevailed on Russia to join Prussia 
gainst France ; they then altogether ceased : and it was for 
le sake of appearing to wish for their renewal, on bases still 
Lore favorable to France, that Napoleon sent Duroc to the 
dng of Prussia. Duroc found the King at Osterode, on the 
Dher side of the Vistula. The only answer he received from 
[is Majesty was, “The time is passed;” which was very 
Luch like Napoleon’s observation, “ It is too late.” 

Whilst Duroc was on his mission to the King of Prussia I 
as myself negotiating at Hamburg. Bonaparte was very 
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anxious to detach Sweden from the coalition, and to terminate 
the war with her by a separate treaty. Sweden, indeed, was 
likely to be very useful to him if Prussia, Kussia, and Eng- 
land should collect a considerable mass of troops in the north. 
Denmark was already with us, and by gaining over Sweden 
also the union of those two powers might create a diversion, 
and give serious alarm to the coalition, which would be 
obliged to concentrate its principal force to oppose the attack 
of the grand army in Poland. The opinions of M. Peyron, 
the Swedish Minister at Hamburg, were decidedly opposed to 
the war in which his sovereign was engaged with Prance. I 
was sorry that this gentleman left Hamburg upon leave of 
absence for a year just at the moment I received my instruc- 
tions from the Emperor upon this subject. M. Peyron was 
succeeded by M. Netzel, and I soon had the pleasure of per- 
ceiving that his opinions corresponded in every respect with 
those of his predecessor. 

As soon as he arrived M. Netzel sought an interview to 
speak to me on the subject of the Swedes, who had been 
taken prisoners on the Drave. He entreated me to allow the 
officers to return to Sweden on their parole. I was anxious to 
get M. NetzePs demand acceded to, and availed myself of that 
opportunity to lead him gradually to the subject of my in- 
structions. I had good reason to be satisfied with the manner 
in which he. received my first overtures. I said nothing to 
him of the justice of which he was not previously convinced. 
I saw he understood that his sovereign would have everything 
to gain by a reconciliation with Prance, and he told me that 
all Sweden demanded peace. Thus encouraged, I told him 
frankly that I was instructed to treat with him. M. Netzel 
assured me that M. de Wetterstedt, the King of Sweden^s 
private secretary, with whom he was intimate, and from 
whom he showed me several letters, was of the same opinion 
on the subject as himself. He added, that he had permission 
to correspond with the King, and that he would write the 
same evening to his sovereign and M. de Wetterstedt, to ac- 
quaint them with our conversation. 

It will be perceived, from what I have stated, that no hego- 
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tiation was ever commenced under more favorable auspices ; 
but who could foresee what turn the King of Sweden would 
take ? That unlucky Prince took M. KetzeFs letter in very 
ill part, and M. de Wetterstedt himself received peremptory 
orders to acquaint M. Ketzel with his sovereign's displeasure 
at his having presumed to visit a French Minister, and, above 
all, to enter into a political conversation with him, although 
it was nothing more than conversatio?i. The King did not 
coniine himself to reproaches ; M. Ketzel came in great dis- 
tress to inform me he had received orders to quit Hamburg 
immediately,, without even awaiting the arrival of his success- 
or. He regarded his disgrace as complete. I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing M. Ketzel again in 1809 at Hamburg, where he 
was on a mission from King Charles XIIL 


CHAPTEE VII. 
1806. 


The Continental system — General indignation excited by it — Sale of 
licenses by the French Government — Custom-house system at Hamburg 
— My letter to the Emperor — Cause of the rupture with Russia — 
Bernadotte’s visit to me — Trial by a court-martial for the purchase of a 
sugar-loaf — Davoust and the captain ‘‘rapporteur” — Influence of the 
Continental system on Napoleon’s fall. 

I HAVE a few remarks to make on the famous Continental 
system, which was a subject of such engrossing interest. I 
had, perhaps, better opportunities than any other person of 
observing the fraud and estimating the fatal consequences of 
this system. It took its rise during the war in 1806, and was 
brought into existence by a decree, dated from Berlin. The 
project was conceived by weak counsellors, who, perceiving 
the EmperoPs just indignation at the duplicity of England, 
her repugnance to enter into negotiations with him, and her 
constant endeavors .to raise enemies against France, prevailed 
upon him to issue the decree, which I could only regard as an 
act of madness and tyranny. It was not a decree, but fleets, 
that were wanting. Without a navy it was ridiculous to de- 
clare the British Isles in a state of blockade, whilst the Eng- 
lish fleets were in fact blockading all the French jports. This 
declaration was, however, made in the Berlin Decree. This 
IS what was called the Continental system ! which, in plain 
terms, was nothing but a system of fraud and pillage. 

One can now scarcely conceive how Europe could for a 
single day endure that flscal tyranny which extorted exorbi- 
tant prices for articles which the habits of three centuries had 
rendered indispensable to the poor as well as to the rich. So 
little of truth is there in the pretence that this system had 
for its sole and exclusive object to prevent the sale of English 
goods, that licenses for their disposal were procured at a high 
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price by whoever was rich enough to pay for them. The 
number and quality of the articles exported from France were 
extravagantly exaggerated. It was^ indeed, necessary to take 
out some of those articles in compliance with the Emperor’s 
wishes, but they were only thrown into the sea. And yet no 
one had the honesty to tell the Emperor that England sold on 
the Continent, but bought scarcely anything. The speculation 
in licenses was carried to a scandalous extent only to enrich a 
few, and to satisfy the short-sighted views of the contrivers of 
the system. 

This system proves what is written in the annals of the 
human heart and mind, that the cupidity of the one is 
insatiable, and the errors of the other incorrigible. Of this I 
will cite an example, though it refers to a period posterior to 
the origin of the Continental system. At Hamburg, in 1811, 
under DavousFs government, a poor man had well-nigh been 
shot for having introduced into the department of the Elbe a 
small loaf of sugar for the use of his family, while at the 
same moment Hapoleon was perhaps signing a license for the 
importation of a million of sugar-loaves.^ 

Smuggling on a small scale was punished with death, whilst 
the Government themselves carried it on extensively. The 
same cause filled the Treasury with money, and the prisons 
with victims. 

The custom-house laws of this period, which waged open 
war against rhubarb, and armed the coasts of the Continent 

1 In this same year (1811) Murat, as King of Naples, not only winked at the 
infringement of *the Continental system, but almost openly broke the law 
himself. His troops in Calabria, and all round his immense line of sea-coast, 
carried on an active trade with Sicilian and English smugglers. This was 
so much the case that an officer never set out from Naples to join, without 
being requested by his wife, his relations or friends, to bring them some 
English muslins, some sugar and coffee, together with a few needles, pen- 
knives, and razors. Some of the Neapolitan officers embarked in really 
large commercial operations, going shares with the custom-house people 
who were there to enforce the law, and making their soldier's load and un- 
load the contraband vessels. 

The Comte de , a French officer on Murat’s staff, was very noble, hut 

very poor, and excessively extravagant. After making several vain efforts 
to set him up in the world, the King told him one day he would give him 
the command of all the troops round the Crulf of Salerno ; adding that the 
devil was in it if he could not make a fortune in such a capital smuggling 
district in a couple of years. The Count took the hint, and did make a 
fortune. — Editor of 1836 edition. 
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against the introduction of senna, did not save the Continental 
system from destruction^ E-idicule attended the installation 
of the odious prevotal courts. The president of the Prevotal 
Court at Hamburg, who was a Frenchman, delivered an address, 
in which he endeavored to prove that in the time of the Ptol- 
emies there had existed extraordinary fiscal tribunals, and that 
it was to those Egypt owed her prosperity. Terror was thus 
introduced by the most absurd folly. The ordinary custom- 
house officers, formerly so much abhorred in Hamburg, declared 
with reason that they would soon be regretted, and that the 
difference between them and the prevotal courts would soon be 
felt. Bonaparte’s counsellors led him to commit the folly of 
requiring that a ship which had obtained a license should 
export merchandise equivalent to that of the colonial produce 
to be imported under the authority of the license. What was 
the consequence ? The speculators bought at a low price old 
stores of silks, which change of fashion had made completely 
unsalable, and as those articles were prohibited in England 
they were thrown into the sea without their loss being felt. 
The profits of the speculation made ample amends for the sac- 
rifice. The Continental system was worthy only of the ages 
of ignorance and barbarism, and had it been admissible in 
theory, was impracticable in application. It cannot be suffi- 
ciently stigmatized. They were not the friends of the Emperor 
WHO recommended a system calculated to rouse the indignation 
of Europe, and which could not fail to create re-action. To 
tyrannize over the human species, and to exact uniform admi- 
ration and submission, is to require an impossibility. It would 
seem that fate, which had still some splendid triumphs in 
store for Bonaparte, intended to prepare beforehand the causes 
which were to deprive him of all his triumphs at once, and 
plunge him into reverses even greater than the good fortune 
which had favored his elevation. 

The prohibition of trade, the habitual severity in the execu- 
tion of this odious system, made it operate like a Continental 

^ Sydney Smith was struck with the ridiculous side of the war of tariffs: 

We are told that the Continent is to he reconquered by the want of rhubarb 
and plums ” {Essays of Sydney Smitht p. 633, edition of 1851). 
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impost. I will give a proof of this, and I state nothing but 
what came under my own observation. The fiscal regulations 
were very rigidly enforced at Hamburg, and along the two 
lines of Cuxhaven and Travemunde. M. Eudel, the director 
of that department, performed his duty with zeal and disin- 
terestedness. I feel gratified in rendering him this tribute. 
Enormous quantities of English merchandise and colonial 
produce were accumulated at Holstein, where they almost all 
arrived by way of Kiel and Hudsum, and were smuggled over 
the line at the expense of a premium of 33 and 40 per cent. 
Convinced of this fact by a thousand proofs, and weary of the 
vexations of the preventive system, I took upon myself to lay 
my opinions on the subject before the Emperor. He had given 
me permission to write to him personally, without any interme- 
diate agency, upon everything that I might consider essential to 
his service. I sent an extraordinary courier to Fontainebleau, 
where he then was, and in my despatch I informed him that, 
notwithstanding his preventive guard, every prohibited article 
was smuggled in because the profits on the sale in Germany, 
Poland, Italy, and even Prance, into which the contraband 
goods found their way, were too considerable not to induce 
persons to incur all risks to obtain them. I advised him, at 
the very time he was about to unite the • Hanse Towns to the 
Erench Empire, to permit merchandise to be imported subject 
to a duty of 33 per cent, which was about equal to the amount 
of the premium for insurance. The Emperor adopted my 
advice without hesitation, and in 1811 the regulation produced 
a revenue of upwards of 60,000,000 francs in Hamburg alone. 

This system, however, embroiled us with Sweden and Rus- 
sia, who could not endure that Kapoleon should exact a strict 
blockade from them, whilst he was himself distributing licenses 
in abundance. Bernadotte, on his way to Sweden, passed 
through Hamburg in October, 1810. He staid with me three 
days, during which time he scarcely saw any person but my- 
self. He asked my opinion as to what he should do in regard 
to the Continental system. I did not hesitate to declare to 
him, not as French Minister, but as a private individual to his 
friend, that in his place, at the head of a poor nation, which 
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could only subsist by the exchange of its territorial produc- 
tions with England, I would open my ports, and give the 
Swedes gratuitous!}^ that general license which Bonaparte sold 
in detail to intrigue and cupidity. 

The Berlin decree could not fail to cause a re-action against 
the Emperor’s fortune by raising up whole nations against 
him. The hurling of twenty kings from their thrones would 
have excited less hatred than this contempt for the wants 
of nations. This profound ignorance of the maxims of politi- 
cal economy caused general privation and misery, which in 
their turn occasioned general hostility. The system could 
only succeed in the impossible event of all the powers of 
Europe honestly endeavoring to carry it into effect. A single 
free port would have destroyed it. In order to insure its 
complete success it was necessary to conquer and occupy 
all countries, and never to evacuate them. As a means of 
ruining England it was contemptible. It was necessary that 
all Europe should be compelled by force of arms to join this 
absurd coalition, and that the same force should be con- 
stantly employed to maintain it. Was this possible ? The 
captain rapporteur ” of a court-martial allowed a poor peas- 
ant to escape the punishment due to the offence of having 
bought a loaf of sugar beyond the custom-house barrier. This 
officer was some time afterwards at a dinner given by Mar- 
shal Davoust ; the latter said to him, ‘‘ You have a very scru- 
pulous conscience, sir ; go to headquarters and you will find 
an order there for you.” This order sent him eighty leagues 
from Hamburg. It is necessary to have witnessed, as I have, 
the numberless vexations and miseries occasioned by the un- 
fortunate Continental system to understand the mischief its 
authors did in Europe, and how much that mischief contrib- 
uted to Napoleon’s fall.^ 

^ The so-called Continental system was framed by Napoleon in revenge 
for the English very extended system of blockades, after Trafalgar liad put it 
out of bis power to attempt to keep the seas. The principal decrees were 
Berlin, 21st November, 180(5; Milan, 17th December, 1807; Paris, 11th Janu- 
ary, 1808; Antwerp, 25th July, 1810; Trianon, 5th August, 1810; Fontaine- 
bleau, 19th October, 1810. By these decrees all ports occupied by the French 
were closed to the English, and all English goods were to be destroyed wher- 
ever found in any country occupied by the French. All States under French 
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influence had to adopt this system. It must be remembered that Napoleon 
eventually held or enforced his system on all the coast-lines of Europe, ex- 
cept that of Spain and Turkey; but, as Bourrienne shows, the plan of giv- 
ing licenses to break his own system was too lucrative to be resisted by him, 
or", still more, by his officers. For the working of the system in the occupied 
lands see Bearjnot, tome ii. p. 42. Lafitte, the banker, told Savary it was a 
grand idea, but impracticable (toan/, tome v. p. 110). The Emperor 
Alexander is reported to have said, after visiting England in 1814, that he 
believed the system would have reduced England if it had lasted another 
year {Samry, tome iv. p. 345). The English, who claimed the right of block- 
ading any coast with but little regard to the effectiveness of the blockade, 
retaliated by orders in Council, the chief of which are dated 7th January, 
1807, and 11th November, 1807, by which no ships of any power were allowed 
to trade between any French ports or the ports of any country closed to Eng- 
land. Whatever the real merits of the system, and although it was the 
cause of war between the United States and England, its execution did most 
to damage France and Napoleon, and to band all Europe against it. It is 
?urious that even in 1831 a treaty had to be made to settle the claims of the 
United States on France for unjust seizures under these decrees; see 
Guizot’s Memoirs^ tome iii. p. 233. 



CHAPTEE, VIII. 


1806 — 1807. 

New system of war— Winter quarters — The Emperor’s proclamation — 
Necessity of marching to meet the Russians — Distress in the Hanse 
Towns— Order for 50,000 cloaks— Seizure of Russian corn and timber — 
Murat’s entrance into Warsaw — Re-establishment of Poland — Duroc’s 
accident — M. de Talleyrand’s carriage stopped by the mud — Napoleon’s 
power of rousing the spirit of his troops — His mode of dictating — The 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin — His visits to Hamburg — The Duke of 
Weimar — His letter and present — Journey of the Hereditary Prince of 
Denmark to Paris — Butler, the English spy — Travelling clerks — Louis 
Bonaparte and the Berlin decree — Creation of the Kingdom of Saxony — 
Veneration of Germany for the King of Saxony — The Emperor’s uncer- 
tainty respecting Poland — Fetes and reviews at Warsaw— The French 
Government at the Emperor’s headquarters — Ministerial portfolios sent 
to Warsaw — Military preparations during the month of January — Dif- 
ference of our situation during the campaigns of Vienna and Prussia — 
News received and sent — Conduct of the Cabinet of Austria similar to 
that of the Cabinet of Berlin — Battle of Eylau — Unjust accusation 
against Bernadotte — Death of General d’Hautpoult — Te Deum chanted 
by the Russians — Gardanne’s mission to Persia. 

Bonaparte was not only beyond all comparison the greatest 
captain of modern times, but he may be said to have wrought 
a complete change in the art of war. Before his time the 
most able generals regulated the fighting season by the alma- 
nac. It was customary in Europe to brave the cannon’s 
mouth only from the first fine days of spring to the last fine 
days of autumn ; and the months of rain, snow, and frost were 
passed in what were called winter qixarters. Pichegru, in 
Holland, had set the example of indifference to temperature. 
At Austeiiitz, too, Bonaparte had braved the severity of 
winter ; this answered his purpose well, and he adopted the 
same course in 1806. His military genius and activity seemed 
to increase, and, proud of his troops, he determined to com- 
mence a winter campaign in a climate more rigorous than any 
in which he had yet fought. The men, chained to his des- 
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tiny, were now required to brave the northern blast, as they 
had formerly braved the vertical sun of Egypt.^ Napoleon, 
who, above all generals, was remarkable for the choice of his 
fields of battle, did not wish to wait tranquilly until the Eus- 
sian army, which was advancing towards Germany, should 
come to measure its strength with him in the plains of con- 
quered Prussia ; he resolved to march to meet it, and to reach 
it before it should cross the Vistula ; but before he left Ber- 
lin to explore, as a conqueror, Poland and the confines of 
Eussia, he addressed a proclamation to his troops, in which he 
stated all that had hitherto been achieved by the Erench 
army, and at the same time announced his future intentions. 
It was especially advisable that he should march forward ; for, 
had he waited until the Eussians had passed the Vistula, 
there could probably have been no winter campaign, and he 
would have been obliged either to take up miserable winter 
quarters between the Vistula and the Oder, or to recross the 
Oder to combat the enemy in Prussia. Napoleon’s military 
genius and indefatigable activity served him admirably on 
this occasion, and the proclamation just alluded to, which 
was dated from Berlin before his departure from Charlotten- 


1 A curious meteorological coincidence may be noted here. The pas.sag6 
of the Niemen by the French army, aiid its consequent entry on Russian ter- 
ritory, mn.y be .said to have been Napoleon’s first step towards his ultimate 
defeat and ruin. A terrible thunderstorm occurred on tliis occasion, accord- 
ing to M. de Se'gnr’s account of the Russian campaign. When Napoleon 
commenced the retreat by which he yielded all the country beyond the 
Elbe (and which may be therefore reckoned the second step towards his 
downfall), it was accompanied by a thunderstorm more remarkable from oc- 
curring at such a season. [Odelben says “ C’etait un phe'nomene bien extra- 
ordinaire dans une pareille saison et avec le froid qu’on venait d’eprouver,” 
etc. Campaign of 1813, vol. i. p. 289.] The first step towards his second 
downfall, or the third towards his final ruin, was his advance against the 
British force at Quatre-Bras on the 17th of June, 1816. This also was accom- 
panied by an awful thunderstorm, which (though gathering all the forenoon) 
commenced at the very moment he made his attack on the British rear- 
guard with Ney’s corps about 3 p.m., when the first gun fired was instantly 
responded to by a tremendous peal of thunder. Again at St. Helena, whore 
thunderstorms are unknown, the last breath of Napoleon passed away in the 
midst of a furious tempe.st. 

Thunder to Wellington was the precursor of victory and triumph. Wit- 
ness the above-mentioned introduction to the crowning victory of Waterloo, 
the terrible thunder that scattered the horses of tlie dragoons on the eve of 
Salamanca, also the similar storm on the night preceding Sabugal; see Notes 
and Queries, 13th August, 1863. 
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burg, 2)rov('s tliut he did not act I'ortuit.ously, as la* l’n‘c|U(‘ntlj 
did, but that his calculations were w<*ll iiiad(‘d 

A rapid and immens(* iinpiilsi^ giv(‘u to g'n‘at mass<‘s of 
men by the will of a single individual - niay produce l.ransi(*nt 
lustre and dazzle tin* (‘yes ol* thii multitude ; but win*!!, at a, 
distaiKic from the theatni of glory, we s<‘(j only tlie nielaneln^ly 

1 lUiforo leiiviiijiif tho capital of Prussia Pxmaparto stol(>! from (Ik* nioim 
ment of FrC(l<‘ri{'k tljo < <n^a(. his sword and milUary •n-desrs. IP* also pluii" 
d(T(‘d tlK!! ^i;all(‘.rios of Ucrlin ami Potsdam of tlitdr Ih‘SI pictures and statues, 
thus (‘.ontimiin^ tlu‘. ini(iuitous system ho had h<‘|jfuu in Italy. Ail these 
thiii‘»s he sent to ikiris tis trophies of vi<*tory and AW/0»r »</' f/n 

ISat) (•(litian, 

" Napoh‘on had om‘ ^j^roat advantaj^o over his julversarii^s of eomhinini; in 
his person the poW(*rs<d' tho he.a<l <»f the Slate, and of acommami<'r jiof;sessjn|.t 
tin* full <*onlid<‘ne(‘, of the army. Tin* (’/.tir Alexainle.r, «‘v<‘n when nominally 
ill (lommainl of his own army, had t<» r(‘.ek<m with his f;<‘neralH, Mett.ernieit 
remarking tluit lie did not belicn-e tin* liussiaii annv w<mi<l have advanced 
hoyond tin* Oder in ISIS if (dd Kutusow Innl Itccn alivi*. Most jiijcnerals are 
8iil>J(‘ct. to have to work on plans not fully apiir(>ve<l hy tln^m, ami thus see 
ovi*n their own defeats with nii.\(‘d feelings, as .lounlan, after \Uf t<iria, et»m- 
iruiiuanl his supp(*r with the remark, “ Well, they wisln*<l to rjve Inittle, and 
they hav(^ lost it” tome iii. [>. .’’.‘JlCj. WeIliny.t“Jh ilft(^r j 4 aintnK the 

coniidenei* of tln^ ( hiverninent in Spain, .and thus oht.aininf^^ a p<»sit ion uniipn* 
ainonj^'st lOn/^lish eommandei’s, imnie some valuahh* remarks on his and on 
Napoleon’s position. “ Wi'ilinjjjton said tin* other ilay that he had itreat ad 
vantaj:((‘s now ov(*r <‘V<‘ry ot her f(<*n<*ral. fleenidd t!o\shat others dare n<»l 
attempt, ainl In* ji^ol the <^onfideiH*<^ of tin* three aili«‘<l powers so t hal what 
In^ said or or<l(*r(*<i was, riyht or wroim. always llioue.ht riejd. And it is Ih*' 
s.'inn^,’' HaJ<l he, “ witli tin* troops. Wln*ii I <’<«nn* ni\s»'}f, tin* wdiliers think 
what th<‘,y hii vei to <lo t he most important , siin*e I am there, and all will de 
p<*n(l on their exiTtious. (If isjurse these ari^ inerea.sed in proportion, and 
th«*.y will do for nn^ what, perlnqis, no (un* ekse ean inaki* tln'in <lo.’* Ih* said 
** he ha<l S(*v<‘ral of tin* .'nlvantii}.ies possesseil by Itonaparte in rei'anl to his 
fr(*<‘<lom of action and pow<M’ of riskiiej;, willnml beinii^ constant ly e, tiled to 
account. IJonaparte wustfuite free from all iinjuiry, atnl that In* himself was 
in fa<’t vtu’y mueh so. The other julvantajLp* which Napoleon posHe*»*;ed, and 
of wlu«*h he iiiAdc s<» inuch use,” Lonl Wellinpjnu said, “was his full liUi 
tiidt^ of iyiujuf; f/n//, if so dispo.sed,” 1 m‘ said, "he could md. <!o ” (Pari»enl ’s 
Journttf, p. «*J7). It is only fair to rcm(*mher this last remark wJnm the fatse 
hoods contained in Napobam’s bulletins art* attaekc'd. If he did lie, wim ever 
had .such great opjiortun it i<*s of lying, though pt'idiaps .some motlern reports 
ot n/oec^/n7/^*l, inight ctunpe^te with his statements, Savary asHiimcd 

the samci ;nlvantagt‘H for Napol(*on whtui he iitl vised the evatuiatitm <ff Ma 
dritl aft(*r Psiylen, allowing (hat Napoleon wtuild md liave wiflnlrawn ” 1 
W(‘ll know,” said Savary to .Joseph, *Mhat if tin* ICmptu’tir were here he 
would not dr<*aiu <d' retiring; hut wherever he hiiuHelf is, evi*ry one oheyn at 
once, and no one eojnplain.H, Here we ais* In a very dillVrcnt case. If we 
were to ask (hat anything should he done, everyone would !h* tinaj or sh k, 
while one glanee of the Pmperor would set all these idlers to work. No one 
can do what tin* Fmperor is able to <|o, and wliocver would try to Imitaf** 
him wouhl only rntn bim.self ” (Nncery, toim* Iii, p. ttfi 4'.M k Hut it murd 
b(n*enn'iubered that Napoleon assumeil an independent ponltion from tlie 
very beginning, and when a simple general in Uis tirMt coinmainl In liiily 
would not submit to any of the usual cheeks. Ilts letter to Parnot on refus 
iiig to serve if his army w<‘re divi<le«l, and hin determiued opposition to the 
plans of tho Dirootory for marching into the south of Italy, are well known. 
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results which have been produced^ the genius of conquest can 
only be regarded as the genius of destruction. What a sad 
picture was often- presented to my eyes ! I was continually 
doomed to hear complaints of the general distress, and to exe- 
cute orders which augmented the immense sacrifices already 
made by the city of Hamburg. Thus, for example, the Em- 
peror desired me to furnish him with 50,000 cloaks, which I 
immediately did. I felt the importance of such an order at 
the approach of winter, and in a climate the rigor of which 
our troops had not yet encountered. I also received orders to 
seize at Liibeck (which town, as I have already stated, had 
been alternately taken and retaken by Blucher and Bernadotte) 
400,000 lasts of corn ^ and to send them to Magdeburg. This 
corn belonged to Kussia. Marshal Mortier, too, had seized 
some timber for building, which also belonged to Russia, and 
which was estimated at 1,400,000 francs. 

Meanwhile our troops continued to advance with such 
rapidity that before the end of November Murat arrived at 
Warsaw, at the head of the advanced guard of the Grand 
Army, of which he had the command. The Emperor’s head- 
quarters were then at Posen, and he received deputations from 
all parts soliciting the re-establishment and independence of 
the Kingdom of Poland. Rapp informed me that after receiv- 
ing the deputation from Warsaw the Emperor said to him, 
“I love the Poles; their enthusiastic character pleases me ; I 
should like to make them independent, but that is a difficult 
matter. Austria, Russia, and Prussia have all had a slice of 
the cake ; when the match is once kindled who knows where 
the conflagration may stop ? My first duty is towards France, 
which I must not sacrifice to Poland ; we must refer this mat- 
ter to the sovereign of all things — Time ; he will presently 
show us what we must do.” Had Sulkowsky lived Napoleon 
might have recollected what he had said to him in Egypt, and 
in all probability he would have raised up a power, the dis- 
memberment of which, towards the close of the last century, 
began to overturn the political equilibrium which had sub- 
sisted in Europe since the peace of Westphalia in 1648. 

1 A last weighs 2000 kilogrammes. 
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It was at the headquarters at Posen that Duroc rejoined 
the Emperor after his mission to the King of Prussia. His 
carriage overturned on the way, and he had the misfortune 
to break his collar-bone. All the letters I received were noth- 
ing but a succession of complaints on the bad state of the 
roads. Our troops were absolutely fighting in mud, and it 
was with extreme difficulty that the artillery and caissons of 
the army could be moved along. M. de Talleyrand had been 
summoned to headquarters by the Emperor, in the expectation 
of treating for peace, and I was informed that his carriage 
stuck in the mud and he was detained on his journey for 
twelve hours. A soldier having asked one of the persons in 
M. de Talleyrand^s suite who the traveller was, was informed 
that he was the Minister for Foreign Affairs. “ Ah ! bah ! 
said the soldier, why does he come with his diplomacy to 
such a devil of a country as this ? ’’ 

The Emperor entered Warsaw on the 1st of January, 1807. 
Most of the reports which he had received previous to his 
entrance had concurred in describing the dissatisfaction of the 
troops, who for some time had had to contend with bad roads, 
bad weather, and all sorts of privations.^ Bonaparte said to 
the generals who informed him that the enthusiasm of his 
troops had been succeeded by dejection and discontent, “Does 

1 Rapp thus describes the entrance of the French into Warsaw, and adds 
a few anecdotes connected with that event: — 

‘‘ At length we entered the Polish capital. The King of Naples had pre- 
ceded us, and had driven the Russians from the city. Napoleon was received 
with entliusiasm. The Poles thought that the moment of their regeneration 
had arrived, and that their wishes were fulfilled. It would be difficult to 
describe the joy thus evinced, and the respect with which they treated us. 
The French troops, however, were not quite so well pleased ; they manifested 
the greatest repugnance to crossing the Vistula. The idea of want and bad 
weather had inspired them with the greatest aversion to Poland, and they 
were inexhaustible in their jokes on the country. 

“ The French used to say that the four following words constituted the 
whole language of the Poles: — Kleha? niema; %'ota? sara. (Some bread? 
there is none; some water ? we will go and fetch it.) This was all that was 
to be heard in Poland. Napoleon one day passed by a column of infantry in 
the neighborhood of Nasielsk, where the troops were suffering the greatest 
privations on account of the mud, which prevented the arrival of provisions. 
‘Papa, exclaimed a soldier. ^ Niema,’ replied the Emperor. The 

whole column burst into a fit of laughter ; they asked for nothing more. 

‘‘ One evening at the theatre, when the curtain was very late in rising, a 
grenadier who was among the spectators became impatient at the delay. 
‘ Begin! ^ he called out from the farther end of the pit, ‘begin directly, or I 
will not cross the Vistula ’ ” (Rapp’s Memoirs, 118-120). 
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tlieir spirit fail them when they come in sight of the enemy ? ’’ 
— hTo, Sire.” — “I knew it ; my troops are always the same.” 
Then turning to Eapp he said, I must rouse them ; ” and he 
dictated the following proclamation : — 

Soldiers — It is a year this very hour since you were on the field of 
Austerlitz, where the Russian battalions fled in disorder, or surrendered 
up their arms to their conquerors. Next day proposals of peace were 
talked of; but they were deceptive. No sooner had the Russians escaped 
by, perhaps, blainable generosity from the disasters of the third coalition 
than they contrived a fourth. But the ally on whose tactics they founded 
their principal hope was no more. His capital, his fortresses, his maga- 
zines, his arsenals, 280 flags, and 700 fieldpieces have fallen into our 
power. The Oder, the Wartha, the deserts of Poland, and the inclem- 
ency of the season have not for a moment retarded your progress. You 
have braved all; surmounted all; every obstacle has fled at your approach. 
The Russians have in vain endeavored to defend the capital of ancient 
and illustrious Poland. The French eagle hovers over the Vistula. The 
brave and unfortunate Poles, on beholding you, fancied they saw the 
legions of Sobieski returning from their memorable expedition. 

Soldiers, we will not lay down our arms until a general peace has 
secured the power of our allies and restored to us our colonies and our 
freedom of trade. We have gained on the Elbe and the Oder, Pondi- 
cherry, our Indian establishments, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Span- 
ish colonies. Why should the Russians have the right of opposing destiny 
and thwarting our just designs ? They and we are still the soldiers who 
fought at Austerlitz. 

When Bonaparte dictated his proclamations — and how 
many have I not written from his dictation ! — he was for the 
moment inspired, and he evinced all the excitement which 
distinguishes the Italian improvvisatori. To follow him it 
was necessary to write with inconceivable rapidity. When I 
have read over to him what he has dictated I have often 
known him to smile triumphantly at the effect which he 
expected any particular phrase would produce. In general 
his proclamations turned on three distinct points — (1) Prais- 
ing his soldiers for what they had done ; (2) pointing out to 
them what they had yet to do ; and (3) abusing his enemies. 
The proclamation to which I have just now alluded was circu- 
lated profusely through Germany, and it is im])()ssible to con- 
ceive the effect it produced on the whole army. The corps 
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stationed in the rear burned to pass, by forced marches, the 
space which still separated them from headquarters ; and 
those who were nearer the Emperor forgot their fatigues and 
privations and were only anxious to encounter the enemy. 
They frequently could not understand what Napoleon said in 
these proclamations ; but no matter for that, they would have 
followed him cheerfully barefooted and without provisions. 
Such was the enthusiasm, or rather the fanaticism, which 
Napoleon could inspire among his troops when he thought 
proper to rouse them, as he termed it. 

When, on a former occasion, I spoke of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin and his family, I forgot a circum- 
stance respecting my intercourse with him which now occurs 
to my memory. When, on his expulsion from his States, after 
the battle of Jena, he took refuge in Altona, he requested, 
through the medium of his Minister at Hamburg, Count von 
Plessen, that I would give him permission occasionally to 
visit that city. This permission I granted without hesitation ; 
but the Duke observed no precaution in his visits, and I made 
some friendly observations to him on the subject. I knew the 
object of his visits. It was a secret connection in Hamburg ; 
but in consequence of my observations he removed the lady to 
Altona, and assured me that he adopted that determination 
to avoid committing me. He afterwards came very seldom to 
Hamburg; but as we were on the best understanding with 
Denmark I frequently saw his daughter and son-in-law, who 
used to visit me at a house I had in Holstein, near Altona. 

There I likewise saw, almost every day, the Duke of 
Weimar, an excellent old man. I had the advantage of being 
on such terms of intimacy with him that my house was in 
some measure his. He also had lost his States. I was so 
happy as to contribute to their restitution, for my situation 
enabled me to exercise some influence on the political indul- 
gences or severities of the Government. .1 entertained a sin- 
cere regard for the Duke of Weimar, and I greatly regretted 
his departure. No sooner had he arrived in Berlin than he 
wrote me a letter of thanks, to which he added the present of 
a diamond, in token of his grateful remembrance of me. The 
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Duke of Mecklenburg was not so fortunate as the Duke of 
Weimar, in spite of his alliance with the reigning family of 
/Denmark. He was obliged to remain at Altona until the 
July following, for his States were restored only by the 
Treaty of Tilsit. As soon as it was known that the Emperor 
had returned to Paris the Duke’s son, the Hereditary Prince, 
visited me in Hamburg, and asked me whether I thought he 
could present himself to the Emperor, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing his own and his father’s gratitude. He was a very 
well-educated young man. He set out, accompanied by M. 
Oertzen and Baron von Brandstaten. Some time afterwards I 
saw his name in the Moniteur, in one of the lists of presenta- 
tions to Hapoleon, the collection of which, during the Empire, 
might be regarded as a general register of the nobility of 
Europe. 

It is commonly said that we may accustom ourselves to any- 
thing, but to me this remark is subject to an exception ; for, 
in spite of the necessity to which I was reduced of employing 
spies, I never could surmount the disgust I felt at them, espe- 
cially when I saw men destined to fill a respectable rank in 
society degrade themselves to that infamous profession. It 
is impossible to conceive the artifices to which these men 
resort to gain the confidence of those whom they wish to 
betray. Of this the following example just now occurs to my 
mind. 

One of those wretches, who are employed in certain circum- 
stances, and by all parties, came to offer his services to me. 
His name was Butler, and he had been sent from England to 
the Continent as a spy upon the French Government. He 
immediately came to me, complaining of pretended enemies 
and unjust treatment. He told me he had the greatest wish 
to serve the Emperor, and that he would make any sacrifice to 
prove his fidelity. The real motive of his change of party 
was, as it is with all such men, merely the hope of a higher 
reward. Most extraordinary were the schemes he adopted to 
prevent his old employers from suspecting that he was serv- 
ing new ones. To me he continually repeated how happy he 
was to be revenged on his enemies in London. He asked me 
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to allow Mm to go to Paris to be examined by the Minister of 
Police. The better to keep up the deception he requested 
that on his arrival in Paris he might be confined in the 
Temple, and that there might be inserted in the Prench 
journals an announcement in the following terms: — John 
BiUler, commonly called Count Butler^ has just been arrested 
and sent to Baris under a good escort by the French Minister at 
Hamburg^ At the expiration of a few weeks Butler, having 
received his instructions, set out for London, but by way of 
precaution he said it would be well to publish in the journals 
another announcement, which was as follows : “ John Butler, 
who has been arrested in Hamburg as an English agent, and 
conveyed to Baris, is ordered to quit France, and the territories 
occupied by the French armies and their allies, and not to appear 
there again until the general peaceB In England Butler en- 
joyed the honors of French persecution. He was regarded as 
a victim who deserved all the confidence of the enemies of 
France. He furnished Fouche with a considerable amount 
of information, and he was fortunate enough to escape being 
hanged. 

notwithstanding the pretended necessity of employing 
secret agents, Bonaparte was unwilling that, even under that 
pretext, too many communications should be established 
between France and England. Fouche, nevertheless, actively 
directed the evolutions of his secret army. Ever ready to 
seize on anything that could give importance to the police and 
encourage the suspicions of the Emperor, Fouch4 wrote to me 
that the Government had received certain information that 
many Frenchmen, travelling for commercial houses in France, 
were at Manchester purchasing articles of English manufac- 
ture. This was true ; but how was it to be prevented ? These 
travelling clerks passed through Holland, where they easily 
procured a passage to England. 

Louis Bonaparte, conceiving that the King of Holland 
ought not to sacrifice the interests of his new subjects to the 
wishes of his brother, was at first very lenient as to the disas- 
trous Continental system. But at this Napoleon soon mani- 
fested his displeasure, and about the end of the year 1806 
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Louis was reduced to the necessity of ordering the strict 
observance of the blockade. The facility with which the 
travellers of French commercial houses passed from Holland 
to England gave rise to other alarms on the part of the French 
Government. It was said that since Frenchmen could so 
easily pass from the Continent to Great Britain, the agents of 
the English Cabinet might, by the same means, find their way 
to the Continent. Accordingly the consuls were directed to 
keep a watchful eye, not only upon individuals who evidently 
came from England, but upon those who might by any possi- 
bility come from that country. This plan was all very well, 
but how was it to be put into execution ? . . . The Continent 
was, nevertheless, inundated with articles of English manu- 
facture, for this simple reason, that, however powerful may 
be the will of a sovereign, it is still less powerful and less 
lasting than the wants of a people. The Continental system 
reminded me of the law created by an ancient legislator, who, 
for a crime which he conceived could not possibly be com- 
mitted, condemned the person who should be guilty of it to 
throw a bull over Mount Taurus. 

It is not my present design to trace a picture of the state 
of Europe at the close of 1806. I will merely throw together 
a few facts which came to my knowledge at the time, and 
which I find in my correspondence. I have already mentioned 
that the Emperor arrived at Warsaw on the 1st of January. 
During his stay at Posen he had, by virtue of a treaty con- 
cluded with the Elector of Saxony, founded a new kingdom, 
and consequently extended his power in Germany, by the 
annexation of the new Kingdom of Saxony to the Confedera- 
tion of the Khine. By the terms of this treaty Saxony, so 
justly famed for her cavalry, was to furnish the Emperor with 
a contingent of 20,000 men and horses.^ 

It was quite a new spectacle to the Princes of Germany, 
all accustomed to old habits of etiquette, to see an upstart 

1 The Duchy of Warsaw was formed under the Treaty of Tilsit, July, 1807, 
chiefly from the former Polish provinces of Prussia, which she had obtained 
after 1st January, 1772, about 400,000 souls. On the mh of September, 1807, 
handed over to the Kinj^ of Saxony as Grand Duke. It formed part 
of the Confederation of the Phino, and the contingent of Saxony, formerly 
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sovereign treat them as subjects, and even oblige them to con- 
sider themselves as such. Those famous Saxons, who had 
made Charlemagne tremble, threw themselves on the protec- 
tion of the Emperor ; and the alliance of the head of the 
House of Saxony was not a matter of indifference to Hapo- 
leon, for the new King was, on account of his age, his tastes, 
and his character, more revered than any other German 
Prince. 

Erom the moment of Kapoleon’s arrival at Warsaw until the 
commencement of hostilities against the Eussians he was con- 
tinually solicited to re-establish the throne of Poland, and to 
restore its chivalrous independence to the ancient empire of 
the Jagellons. A person who was at that time in Warsaw 
told me that the Emperor was in the greatest uncertainty as 
to what he should do respecting Poland. He was entreated 
to re-establish that ancient and heroic kingdom ; but he came 
to no decision, preferring, according to custom, to submit to 
events, that he might appear to command them. At Warsaw, 
indeed, the Emperor passed a great part of his time m fetes 
and reviews, which, however, did nofc prevent him from watch- 
ing, with his eagle eye, every department of the public service, 
both interior and exterior.^ He himself was in the capital of 

20,000 men, was nowinevoased to 30,000. In February, 1813, the duchy was 
brok(m uj), Posen was restored to Prussia, part of Galicia to Austria, Cracow 
Wiis made indexiendent, and the rest annexed to Russia, Alexander taking 
tlie title of King of Poland. Saxony had been raised from an electorate to 
a kingdom when it joined the Confederation of the Rhine, 11th December, 
1800 ; tlius Bourrieiine calls it the new kingdom. 

1 “ Our halt at Warsaw was delightful. With, the exception of theatres, 
the city presented all the gayeties of Paris. Twice a week the Emperor gave 
a concert: after which a court was held, which led again to numerous meet- 
ings in private ])arties. On these occasions the personal beauty and graceful 
manners of the Polish ladies were conspicuous. It may truly be said that they 
excited the jealousy of the most charming women of other nations. With 
the most polished elegance they combine a fund of information which is not 
usually found even among Frenchwomen; and they are very superior to the 
generality of womeai bred in cities, to whom habit renders company almost a 
ue<;(',ss;u*y of life. The Polish ladies of rank always pass one-half of the year 
in the country, where probably they apply themselves to reading and the 
cultivation of their minds; and they return to spend the winter season m 
the capital, graced with those talents and accomplishments which render 
them so peculiarly -attractive. 

The Emperor and all the French officers paid their tribute of admiration 
to the charms of the fair Poles. There was one whose powerful fascinations 
made a deep impression on the Emperor^s heart. He conceived an ardent 
affection for her, which she cordially returned. She received with pride the 
homage of a conquest which was the consummation of her happiness. It is 
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Poland, but his vast infixience was present everywhere. \ 
heard Duroc say, when we were conversing together about 
the campaign of Tilsit, that hlapoleon’s activity and intelli- 
gence were never more conspicuously developed. 

One very remarkable feature of the imperial wars was, that, 
with the exception of the interior police, of which Fouche was 
the soul, the whole government of France was at the head- 
quarters of the Emperor. At Warsaw Napoleon’s attention 
was not only occupied with the ai^airs of his army, but he 
directed the whole machinery of the French Government just 
the same as if he had been in Paris. Daily estafettes, and 
frequently the useless auditors of the Council of State, brought 
him reports more or less correct, and curious disclosures which 
were frequently the invention of the police. The portfolios 
of the Ministers arrived every week, with the exception of 
those of the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Minister of 
the War Department ; the former had first stopped at Mayence 
with the Empress, but had been called on to Warsaw; and 
the latter, Clarke, was, for the misfortune of Berlin, governor 
of that city.^ This state of things lasted during the ten 
months of the Emperor’s absence from Paris. Louis XIV. 
said, I am myself the State.^’ Napoleon did not say this ; 
but, in fact, under his reign the Government of France was 
always at his headquarters. This circumstance had well-nigh 
proved fatal to him, on the occasion of the extraordinary con- 
spiracy of Malet, with some points of which I alone, perhaps, 
am thoroughly acquainted. The Emperor employed the month 
of J anuary in military preparations for the approaching attack 
of the Eussians, but at the same time he did not neglect the 
business of the cabinet: with him nothing was suffered to 
linger in arrear. 

While Napoleon was at Warsaw a battle was not the only 
thing to be thought about; affairs were much more compli- 

needless to name her, when I observe that her attachment remained un- 
shaken amidst every danger, and tliat at the period of Napoleon’s reversec 
she continued his faithful friend^’ (Memoirs of the J)nc de Rovigo. tome iii. 

p. 26). 

i This is an error. Clarke was Governor of Berlin in 1806, and only suc- 
ceeded Berthier as War Minister 9th August, 1807, that is, after the peace of 
Tilsit. 
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cated than during the campaign of Vienna. It was necessary 
on the one hand, to observe Prussia, which was occupied ; and 
on the other to anticipate the Russians, whose movements in- 
dicated that they were inclined to strike the first blow. In 
the preceding campaign Austria, before the taking of Vienna, 
was engaged alone. The case was different now Austria had 
had only soldiers ; and Prussia, as Blucher declared to me, was 
beginning to have citizens.^ There was no difficulty in re- 
turning froih Vienna, but a great deal in returning from 
Warsaw, in case of failure, notwithstanding the creation of the 
Kingdom of Saxony, and the provisional government given to 
Prussia, and to the other States of Germany which we had 
conquered. None of these considerations escaped the pene- 
tration of Kapoleon : nothing was omitted in the notes, letters, 
and official correspondence which came to me from all quar- 
ters. Receiving, as I did, accurate information fi*om my own 
correspondents of all that was passing in Germany, it often 
happened that I transmitted to the Government the same news 
which it transmitted to me, not supposing that I previously 
knew it. Thus, for example, I thought I was apprising the 
Government of the arming of Austria, of which I received 
information from headquarters a few days after. 

During the Prussian campaign Austria played precisely the 
same waiting game which Prussia had played during the cam- 
paign of Austria. As Prussia had, before the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, awaited the success or defeat of the Drench to decide 
whether she should remain neutral or declare herself against 
Prance, so Austria, doubtless supposing that Russia would be 
more fortunate as the ally of Prussia than she had been as her 
ally, assembled a corps of 40,000 men in Bohemia. That corps 
was called an army of observation ; but the nature of these 

^ Speakings of the difference he remarked between the inhabitants of the 
provinces taken from Prussia to make up the Grand Duchy of Berg and of 
those taken for the other States, Beugnot (vol. i. p. 269) says, “ The Prus- 
sians . . . had a love of their country amounting to idolatry. They retained 
that love ... at the very time when Prussia was cut into fragments, which 
Napoleon was distributing to the right and left ; and yet, when I took pos- 
session of the country of La Marck, I saw that all was not over with men 
who did not allow that they were conquered, and dreamed of victory even 
while their enemy had them under foot and was ready to give the finishing 
stroke.’^ 
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armies of observation is well known ; tliey belong to the class 
of armed neutralities, like the ingenious invention of sanitary 
cordons. The fact is, that the 40,000 men assembled in Bohe- 
mia were destined to aid and assist the Eussians in case they 
should be successful (and who can blame the Austrian Gov- 
ernment for wishing to wash away the shame of the Treaty of 
Presburg ?). Napoleon had not a moment to lose, but his 
activity required no spur ; he had hastened the battle of A.us- 
terlitz to anticipate Prussia, and he now found it necessary 
to anticipate Eussia in order to keep Austria in a state of 
indecision. 

The Emperor, therefore, left Warsaw about the end of Jan- 
uary, and 'immediately gave orders for engaging the Eussian 
army in the beginning of February ; but, in spite of his desire 
of commencing the attack, he was anticipated. On the 8th of 
February, at seven in the morning, he was attacked by the 
Eussians, who advanced during a terrible storm of snow, 
which fell in large flakes. They approached Preussich-Eylau, 
where the Emperor was, and the Imperial Guard stopped the 
Eussian column. Nearly the whole French army was engaged 
in that battle — one of the most sanguinary ever fought in 
Europe.^ The corps commanded by Bernadotte was not en- 
gaged in the contest ; it had been stationed on the left at 
Mohrungen, whence it menaced Dantzic. The issues of the 
battle would have been very different had the four divisions 
of infantry and the two of cavalry composing Bernadotte’s 
corps arrived in time ; but unfortunately the officer instructed 
to convey orders to Bernadotte to march without delay on 
Preussich-Eylau was taken by a body of Cossacks ; Berna- 
dotte, therefore, did not arrive. Bonaparte, who always liked 
to throw blame on some one if things did not turn out exactly 
as he wished, attributed the doubtful success of the day to the 
absence of Bernadotte : in this he was right ; but to make liis 
absence a reproach to that Marshal was a gross injustice : - 
Bernadotte was accused of not having been willing to march 
on Preussich-Eylau, though, as it was alleged. General d^Haut- 
poult had informed him of the necessity of his presence*^ But 
i Until Borodino. 2 See a previous foot note upon p. 36. 
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how can that fact be ascertained, since General d’Hautpoult 
was killed on that same day ? Who can assure us that that 
General had been able to communicate with the Marshal ? 

Those who knew Bonaparte, his cunning, and the artful 
advantage he would sometimes take of words which he at- 
tributed to the dead, will easily solve the enigma. The battle 
of Eylau was terrible. Night came on — Bernadette’s corps 
was instantly, but in vain, expected ; and after a great loss 
the French army had the melancholy honor of passing the 
night on the field of battle. Bernadette at length arrived, 
but too late. He met the enemy, who were retreating with- 
out the fear of being molested towards Konigsberg, the only 
capital remaining to Prussia. The King of Prussia was then 
at Memel, a small port on the Baltic, thirty leagues from 
Konigsberg. 

After the battle of Eylau both sides remained stationary, 
and several days elapsed without anything remarkable taking 
place. The offers of peace made by the Emperor, with very 
little earnestness it is true, were disdainfully rejected, as if a 
victory disputed with Napoleon was to be regarded as a 
triumph. The battle of Eylau seemed to turn the heads of 
the Russians, who chanted Te Dewn on the occasion. But 
while the Emperor was making preparations to advance, his 
diplomacy was taking effect in a distant quarter, and raising 
up against Russia an old and formidable enemy. Turkey 
declared war against her. This was a powerful diversion, and 
obliged Russia to strip her western frontiers to secure a line 
of defence on the south.^ 

1 On this occasion the diplomacy of England was notoriously at fault. A 
(‘.lever aiul determined ambassador at Constantinople might have kept the 
Turks (luiet, but Mr. Arbuthnot, the resident Minister, was not the man, and 
lie was sick with a slow fever at the moment of crisis. The year before, when 
llie Turks were on the point of going to war with Russia about Wallachia 
and Moldavia, they w(‘re bullied into peace by a young English diploniatist, 
wlio has since tlien made himself notorious in very different ways. This was 
the Honorable William Long Wellesley Pole, who was then second secretary 
to our embassy. Knowing that the Divan were c<>ming to a decision he left 
the ambassador’s bouse at Buyukdere, mounted his horse, and galloped to 
Constantinople, through a torrent of rain. He never stopped till he reached 
the Porte, where he leaped out of his saddle and presented himself to the 
Divan of Ministers, with his whip in his hand and covered all over with 
mud. He stormed the Turks to their beards — he threatened them with 
annihilation, and drawing on his imagination for his facts, he swore to them 
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CHAPTER IX. 


1807. 

Abns(i of military power — Defence of diplomatic rights — Marshal Brime — 
Army suppli(*s — English cloth and leather — Arrest on a charge of libel 
Despatch from M. de Talleyrand — A page of Napoleon’s glory — In- 
terview between the two Emperors at Tiisit — Silesia restored to the 
(iueen of Prussia — Unfortunate situation of Prussia — Impossibility of 
rti-cstablishing Poland in 1807 —Foundation of the Kingdom of West- 
phalia— The Duchy of Warsaw and the King of Saxony. 

M KAN WHILE tlie internal affairs of the towns over which my 
<iil)loinMtic jurisdiction extended soon gave me more employ- 
iiKuit than ever. The greatest misfortune of the Empire was, 
])(M-]ia,])s, tlie abuse of the right arrogated by the wearers of 
epaaih'.ts. My situation gave me an opportunity of observ- 
ing all tlie odious character of a military government. 
Another in my place could not have done all that I did. I 
say tins confidently, for my situation was a distinct and 
ind(*p(‘nd(nit one, as Bonaparte had told me. Being author- 
ize, d to correspond directly with the Emperor, the military 
e.hicds feared, if they did not yield to my just representations, 
tha.t I would make private reports ; this apprehension was 
wondcu-fully useful in enabling me to maintain the rights of 
th(^ towns, which, had adopted me as their first citizen. 

A cire,umstance occurred in which I had to defend the 
rights of the diplomatic and commercial agents against the 
prfd-cusions of military power. Marshal Brune during his 
gov(n*nnuuit at Hamhurg, went to Bremen to watch the strict 
<‘xocutio7i of the illusive blockade against England. The 
Marslial, actiug, no doubt, in conformity with the instructions 
of Clarke, then Minister of War and Governor of Berlin, 
wished to arrogate the right of deciding on the captures made 
by our cruisers. 

ITc attempted to prevent the Consul Lagan from selling 
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the confiscated ships in order to sell them himself. Of this 
M. Lagan complained to me. The more I observed a dispo- 
sition to encroach on the part of the military authorities, the 
more I conceived it necessary to maintain the rights of the 
consuls, and to favor their influence, without which they 
would have lost their consideration. To the complaints of 
M. Lagan I replied, “ That to him alone belonged the right 
of deciding, in the first instance, on the fate of the ships ; 
that he could not be deprived of that right without changing 
the law; that he was free to sell the confiscated Prussian 
ships; that Marshal Prune was at Bremen only for the 
^ execution of the decree respecting the blockade of England, 
and that he ought not to interfere in business unconnected 
with that decree.’^ Lagau showed this letter to Brune, who 
then allowed him to do as he wished ; but it was an affair of 
profit, and the Marshal for a long time owed me a grudge. 

Bernadotte was exceedingly disinterested, but he loved to 
be talked about. The more the Emperor endeavored to 
throw accusations upon him, the more he was anxious to give 
publicity to all his actions. He sent to me an account of 
the brilliant affair of Braunsburg, in which a division of the 
first corps had been particularly distinguished. Along with 
this narrative he sent me a note in the following terms: — 

I send you, my dear Minister, an account of the affair of 
Braunsburg. You will, perhaps, think proper to publish it. 
In that case I shall be obliged by your getting it inserted in 
the Hamburg journals.’^ I did so. The injustice of the 
Emperor, and the bad way in which he spoke of Bernadotte, 
obliged the latter, for the sake of his own credit, to make the 
truth known to the world. 

I have already mentioned that I received an order from 
the Emperor to supply 50,000 cloaks for the army. With 
this order, which was not the only one I received of the same 
kind, some circumstances were connected which I may take 
the present opportunity of explaining. 

The Emperor gave me so many orders for army clothing 
that all that could be supplied by the cities of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Liibeck would have been insufficient for execub 
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ing tlie commissions. I entered into a treaty with, a house in 
Hamburg, which I authorized, in spite of the Berlin decree, 
to bring cloth and leather from England. Thus I procured 
these articles in a sure and cheap way. Our troops might 
have perished of cold had the Continental system and the 
absurd mass of inexecutable decrees relative to English mer- 
chandise been observed. 

The Director of the Customs at Hamburg got angry, but I 
held firm : my cloths and my leather arrived ; cloaks, coats, 
boots, all were promptly made, and our soldiers thus were 
sheltered from the severity of the season. To preserve peace 
with the Imperial Custom-house, I wrote to M. Collin, then 
Director-General, that M. Eudel having wished to put in exe- 
cution the law of the 10th Brumaire an Y., complaints had 
been made on every side. Marshal Brune asked for my 
opinion on this matter, and I gave it to him. I declared to 
M. Collin that the full execution of the decree of 31st Octo- 
ber, 1796, was impracticable, injurious to France, and to the 
Hanseatic Towns, without doing harm to England. Indeed, 
what said article 5 of this law ? All goods imported from 
foreign countries, whatever may be their origin, are to be con- 
sidered as coining from English manufacturers.” According 
to this article France was a foreign country for the Hanseatic 
Towns, and none of the objects enumerated in this article 
ought to enter Hamburg ! But the town received from France 
a large quantity of fine cloths, buttons, ironmongery, toys, 
china; and from France only clocks, bronzes, jewelry, rib- 
bons, bonnets, gauzes, and gloves. “ Let,” said I to M. Eudel, 
the Paris Douane be asked what that town alone exports in 
matters of this sort, and it will be seen how important it is 
not to stop a trade all the more profitable to France, as the 
workmanship forms the greatest part of the price of the goods 
which make up this trade. What would happen if the impor- 
tation of these goods were absolutely prohibited in Hamburg ? 
The consignments would cease, and one of the most produc- 
tive sources of trade for France, and especially for Paris, would 
be cut off. 

At this time neither Hamburg nor its territory had any 
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manufacture of cloth. All woollen stuffs were prohibited, 
according to M. Eudel, and still my duty was to furnish, and 
I had furnished, 50,000 cloaks for the Grand Army. In com- 
pliance with a recent Imperial decree I had to have made 
without delay 16,000 coats, 37,000 waistcoats, and the 
Emperor required of me 200,000 pairs of boots, besides the 
40,000 pairs I had sent him. Yet M. Eudel said that tanned 
and worked leather ought not to enter Hamburg ! If such a 
ridiculous application of the law of 1796 had been made it 
would have turned the decree of 21st November, 1796, against 
France, without fulfilling its object. 

These reflections, to which I added other details, made the 
Government conclude that I was right, and I traded with 
England to the great advantage of the armies, which were 
well clothed and shod. What in the world can be more 
ridiculous than commercial laws carried out to one’s own 
detriment ? 

At the beginning of 1807 my occupations at Hamburg were 
divided between the furnishing of supplies for tlie army and 
the inspection of the emigrants, whom Fouche pretended to 
dread in order to give greater importance to his office. 

I never let slip an opportunity of mitigating the rigor of 
Fouche’s orders, which, indeed, were sometimes so al)surd 
that I did not attempt to execute them. Of this an instance 
occurs to my recollection. A printer at Hamburg liad been 
arrested on the charge of having printed a libel in the German 
language. The man was detained in prison because, very 
much to his honor, he would not disclose the name of the 
writer of the pamphlet. I sent for him and questioned him. 
He told me, with every appearance of sincerity, that he had 
never but once seen the man who had brought him the manu- 
script. I was convinced of the truth of what he said, and I 
gave an order for his liberation. To avoid irritating the sus - 
ceptibility of the Minister of Police I wrote to him the follow- 
ing few lines : — “ The libel is the most miserable rhapsody 
imaginable. The author, probably with the view of selling 
his pamphlet in Holstein, predicts that Denmark will conquer 
every other nation and become the greatest kingdom in the 
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world. This alone will suffice to prove to you how little 
danger there is in rubbish written in the style of the Apoca- 
lypse.’^ 

After the battle of Eylau I received a despatch from M. de 
Talleyrand, to which was added an account in French of that 
memorable battle, which was more fatal to the conqueror than 
to the other party, — I cannot say the conquered in speaking 
of the Eussians, the more especially when I recollect the 
precautions which were then taken throughout Germany to 
make known the French before the Eussian version. The 
Emperor was exceedingly anxious that every one should 
view that event as he himself viewed it. Other accounts 
than his might have produced an unfavorable impression in 
the north. I therefore had orders to publish that account. 
I caused 2000 copies of it to be issued, which were more than 
sufficient for circulation in the Hanse Towns and their territo- 
ries. 

The reader will perhaps complain that I have been almost 
silent with respect to the grand manoeuvres of the French 
army from the battle of Eylau to that of Friedland, where, 
at all events, our success was indisputable. There was no 
necessity for printing favorable versions of that event, and, 
besides, its immense results were soon felt throughout Europe. 
The interview at Tilsit is one of the culminating points of 
modern history, and the waters of the Niemen reflected the 
image of Napoleon at the height of his glory. The interview 
between the two Emperors at Tilsit, and the melancholy situ- 
ation of the King of Prussia, are generally known. I w'^as 
made acquainted with but few secret details relative to those 
events, for Eapp had gone to Dantzic, and it was he who most 
readily communicated to me all that the Emperor said and did, 
and all that was passing around him.^ 

^ Savary gives the following account of the interview between ISTapoleon 
and Alexand^er at Tilsit : — 

“ The Emperor Napoleon, w^hose courtesy was manifest in all his actions, 
ordered a large raft to be floated in the middle of tlie river, upon which was 
constructed a room well covered in and elegantly decorated, having two 
doors on opposite sides, each of winch opened into an antechamber. The 
work could not have been better executed in Paris. Tlie roof was sur- 
mounted by two weathercocks : one displaying the eagle of Uussia, and the 
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however, learned one circumstance peculiarly worthy 
remark which occurred in the Emperor’s apartments at Tih 
the first time he received a visit from the King of Prussi 
That unfortunate monarch, who was accompanied by Que< 
Louisa, had taken refuge in a mill beyond the town. Tl: 
was his sole habitation, whilst the Emperors occupied the t\ 
portions of the town, which is divided by the Niemen. T 
fact I am about to relate reached me indirectly through t 
medium of an officer of the Imperial G-uard, who was on du 
in Kapoleon’s apartments and was an eyewitness of 
When the Emperor Alexander visited Kapoleon they cc 
tinned for a long time in conversation on a balcony belo 
where an immense crowd hailed their meeting with enthu 
astic shouts. Kapoleon commenced the conversation, as 
did the year preceding with the Emperor of Austria, by spe<‘ 
ing of the uncertain fate of war.^ Whilst they were conve 

other the eagle of France. The two outer doors were also surmounted 
the eagles of the two countries. 

“ The raft was precisely in pie middle of the river, with the two doorj 
the salon facing the two opposite banks. 

“ The two sovereigns appeared on the banks of the river, and emhar 
at the same moment. But the Emperor Napoleon having a good b' 
manned by marines of the Guard, arrived first on the raft, entered the ro 
and went to the opposite door, which he opened, and then stationed him 
on the edge of the raft to receive the Emperor Alexander, who had not 
arrived, not having such good rowers as the Emperor Napoleon. 

“ The two Emperors met in the most amicable way, at least to all app 
ance. They remained together for a considerable time, and then took Ic 
of each other with as friendly an air as that with which they had met. 

‘‘ Next day the Emperor of Russia established himself at Tilsit wil 
battalion of his Guard. Orders were given for evacuating that part of 
town where he and his battalion were to be quartered ; and, though we ^ 
very much pressed for ro6m, no encroachment on the space allotted to 
Russians was thought of. 

“ On the day the Emperor Alexander entered Tilsit the whole army 
under arms. The Imperial Guard was drawn out in two lines of three' ( 
from the landing-place to the Emperor Napoleon’s quarters, and from tin 
to the quarters of the Emperor of Russia. A salute of 100 guns was fired 
moment Alexander stepped ashore on the spot where the Emperor Napo 
was waiting to receive him. The latter carried his attention to his visit( 
far as to send from his quarters the furniture for Alexander’s bedcham 
Among the articles sent was a camp-bed belonging to the Emperor, whic 
presented to Alexander, who appeared much pleased with the gift. 

“ This meeting, the first which history records of the same kind an 
equal importance, attracted visitors to Tilsit from 100 leagues round. IV 
Talleyrand arrived, and after the observance of the usual ceremonies 1 
ness began to be discussed ” {Memoirs of the Due de JRovigOj tome iii. x>. 

1 “ When,” said Napoleon, “I was at Tilsit with the Emperor Alexa 
and the King of Prussia, I was the most ignorant of the three in mil; 
affairs. These two sovereigns, especially the King of Prussia, were > 
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ing tho King of I’russia was annoiincod. The King’s emotioiii 
was visihl<‘, and may easily be imagined; for as hostilities 
wer(^ susp(‘n(le(l, and his territory in possession of the Fremdi, 
his only hope was in the generosity of the conqueror. Napo- 
leon liimsedf, it is said, appeared moved by his situation, and 
invited him, together with the Queen, to dinner. On sitting 
down to tables Na[>ol(‘on with great gallantry told the beauti- 
ful (imnni that lie would rt^store to her Silesia, a province 
whiidi sli(^ eiirnestly wislual should be retained in the new 
arrangmmmts which were necessarily about to take place. ^ 

The treaty of peace concluded at Tilsit between France 
and Itussia on the 7th of July, and ratified two days after, 
produced no l(‘ss striking a change in the geographical divis- 
ion of Eiu'ope than laid Ikhui (dfected the year preceding by 
tlie Treaty of Presburg. The treaty contained no stipuhition 
dishonorable to Kussia, whose territory was pr(‘, served invio- 
late* ; but how was Ihnissia tnmtijd ? Some historians, for 
tin*, vain pleasun*. of fiathvring by jxisthumous praises the 
])r(‘tend{*d mod(‘ration of Napohum, hav(i almost reproacdied 
him for having suffered some nmniants of tlui mona-ndiy of 


plctcly /coY ns to tlHuminbm* of l)uttona tlioro oujorht to bo in front of a 
uK^kest, Flow inaHjV bohiinl, and tho inann(‘r in wiiio.h tbo wkirts oujyjht to 
ixMuU. Not a tailor in tlio army kn(‘w botO^ than King Krcidiniok liow 
many mesaHuroH of <dot h it took lo inako. a jaokot. In fact/’continm'id In’s laugh- 
ing, '* I wuH nolxxly in (xmipariHon with t.lnau. TIi(\v <*ontiimalIy tonuontod 
mo about mattc’i'n' Ixdonging to tailors, of wbioli f was ontindy ignorant, 
altljough, in ordm* not. to affront them, I answc.rtxl just as gravely as if ibo 
fate of an army di^pimdixl upon th(^ out of a jacket. When I went to 8(%o tho 
King of Prussia, insli'ad of a library, I found that he had a largo room, like 
an arsenal, furnished with slndves and pegs, on which w(in^ hung tUty or 
sixty ja(‘k<dH of diffm'ent patt<HrnH. Kv<‘ry day lie changml his fashion and 
put on a dhTerent one. fie atta<died more, imnorfcance to this than was ne- 
oiwsary fortius salvation of a kingdom*’ (O'Meara’s Napolroii, in Kxile^ vol. 
ii. n. 48). 

t Las Oasan menlions that at the time of tho treaty of Tilsit Napoleon 
wrote to the Empress .Josephine as follows: - 

“‘The! (,)ueen of Prussia is rcsally a tdiaruiing woman. vShe is fond of 
ixxpietting with imu but do not Ix^ ji^alous: I am like oiledoth, along whii'li 
everything of this sort slidi^B without penetrating. It would cost me too 
dear to play the gallant.' 

“ On this subject an aneedoh^ was related in the m/oa of Josephine. It 
was said that the (^mum of Prussia one day had a Ixamtiful rose in her haml, 
which tho Emperor askeilluT to give him*. Tlie (.,^u<tmi li(>!sitat(xl fora fenv 
monnmtH, and then presentixl it to him, saying, ‘ Why should I so readily 
grant what you nupiest, while you nunain <l(uif to all iny entr<»ati(m ? ' (She 
alluded to tlie fortress of M,agdeburg, which she had ‘earnestly solicited) “ 
{M*!moriitl de St, lElhnv), 
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the great Frederick to survive. There is, nevertheless, a 
point on which Napoleon has been wrongfully condemned, at 
least with reference to the campaign of 1807. It has been 
said that he should at that period have re-established the 
kingdom of Poland; "and certainly there is every reason to 
regret, for the interests of France and Europe, that it v/as not 
re-established. But when a desire, even founded on reason, 
is not carried into effect, should we conclude that the wished- 
for object ought to be achieved in defiance of all obstacles? 
At that time, that is to say, during the campaign of Tilsit, 
insurmountable obstacles existed.^ * 

If, however, by the Treaty of Tilsit, the throne of Poland 
was not restored to serve as a barrier between old Europe and 
the Empire of the Czars, Napoleon founded a Kingdom of 
Westphalia,^ which he gave to the young enseigne de vaisseau 
whom he had scolded as a schoolboy, and whom he now made 
a King, that he might have another crowned prefect under 
his control. The Kingdom of Westphalia was composed of 
the States of Hesse-Cassel, of a part of the provinces taken 
from Prussia by the moderation of thd Emperor, and of the 
States of Paderborn, Fulda, Brunswick, and a part of the 
Electorate of Hanover, Napoleon, at the same time, though 
he did not like to do things by halves, to avoid touching the 
E/Ussian and Austrian provinces of old Poland, planted on the 
banks of the Vistula the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which he 

1 The re-establishment of the Kingdom of Poland would probably have 
been carried out by Napoleon if the war against Russia in 1812 liad Imhui suc- 
cessful. He could then have come to terms with the three powers concerned. 
Russia and Prussia would have been crushed, at all events for the time. As 
for Austria, she would have been offered the Illyrian provinces instead of 
Galicia; indeed, the offer was actually made to Metternich in 1810, and it is 
evident from Metternich ’s answer- that the bargain could have been effected. 
Indeed, Metternich seems to liave considered Poland as practically restored. 

“ A kingdom of Poland is nothing more than the Duchy of Warsaw with 
another name, and with the new boundaries for which it has striven ever 
since it was made.” See Metternich, vol. i. pp. 136-140. 

The Kingdom of Westphalia, founded by the Treaty of Tilsit, July, 1807, 
was chiefly composed of West^ialia, etc., taken from Prussia: Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, taken from its Duke; and of Hesse-Cassel, taken from its 
Elector. Hanover was added in 1810. It lost Osnabruck, etc., to France in 
1810. It formed part of the Confederation of the Rhin<^ to which it furnished 
a contingent of 25,000 and eventually of 2(),(K)0 men. Jerome Bonaparte was 
made its King, and was married to the Princess Catherine of Wiirtemberg. ^ 
He had to abandon it in 1813, and it was broken up in 1814, — its States^ 
returning to their former possessors. 
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gave to the King of Saxony, with the intention of increasing 
or destroying it attorwards as he might find convenient. 
Tims he allowed the Poles to hope better things for the 
future, and insured to himself partisans in the north should 
tlu^ chances of fortune call him hither. Alexander, who was 
cajoled even more than his father had been by what I may 
call the political coquetry of Kapoleon, consented to all these 
arrangements, acknowledged in gloho all the kings crowned 
by the Emperor, and accepted some provinces which had 
l)tdong(‘d to his despoiled ally, the King of Prussia, doubtless 
by way ol consolation for not having been able to get more 
r(‘stor(ul to Prussia. The two Emperors parted the best 
l'ri(nids in the world ; but the Continental system was still 
in existence. 



CHAPTER X. 
1807. 


Effect produced at Altona by the Treaty of Tilsit — The Duke of Meckle 
burg-Schwerin’s departure from Hamburg — English squadron in tl 
Sound — Bombardment of Copenhagen — Perfidy of England — Remai 
of Bonaparte to M. Lemercier — Prussia erased from the map - Nap 
Icon's return to Paris — Suppression of the Tribunate — Confiscation 
English merchandise — Nine millions gained to France — M. Caulai 
court Ambassador to Russia — Repugnance of England to the interve 
tion of Russia — Affairs of Portugal — Junot appointed to command tl 
army — The Prince Regent’s departure for the Brazils — The Code Nap 
Icon — Introduction of Frencli laws into Germany — Leniency of Hai: 
burg juries — The stolen cloak and the Syndic Doormann. 


The Treaty of Tilsit, as soon as it was known at Alton: 
spread consternation amongst the emigrants. As to th 
German Princes, who were awaiting the issue of evcml 
either at Altona or Hamburg, when they learned that 
definitive treaty of peace had been signed between Fraiu 
and Russia, and that two days after the Treaty of Tilsit, tl. 
Prussian monarchy was placed at the mercy of Napoleoi 
every courier that arrived threw them into hides eribab.' 
agitation. It depended on the Emperor’s will whether the 
were to be or not to he. The Duke of Mechlenburg-Schweri 
had not succeeded in getting himself re-established in h 
states, by an exceptional decision, like the Duke of Weimai 
but at length he obtained the restitution of his territory i 
the request of. the Emperor Alexander, and on the 28th < 
July he quitted Hamburg to return to bis Duchy. 

The Danish charge d’affaires communicated to in(‘ ahoi 
the same time an official report from his Government. Tli 
report announced that on Monday, the 3d of August, a squa 
ron consisting of twelve ships of the line and twelve frigate 
commanded by Admiral Gambier, had passed the Sound. Tl 
rest of the squadron was seen in the Gategat. At the san 
time the English troops’ which were in the island of Rug( 
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had re-embarked. We could not then conceive what enter- 
prise this considerable force had been sent upon. But our 
uncertainty was soon at an end. M. Didelot, the French 
Ambassador at Copenhagen, arrived at Hamburg, at nine 
o^clock in the evening of the 12th of August. He had been 
fortunate enough to pass through the Great Belt, though in 
sight of the English, without being stopped. I forwarded his 
report to Paris by an extraordinary courier. 

The English had sent 20,000 men and twenty-seven vessels 
into the Baltic ; Lord Cathcart commanded the troops. The 
coast of Zealand was blockaded by ninety vessels. Mr. J ack- 
son, who had been sent by England to negotiate with Den- 
mark, which she feared would be invaded by the French 
troops, supported the propositions he was charged to offer 
to Denmark by a reference to this powerful British force. 
Mr. Jackson’s proposals had for their object nothing less than 
to induce the King of Denmark to place in the custody of 
England the whole of his ships and naval stores. They were, 
it is true, to be kept in deposit, but the condition contained 
the words, “ until the conclusion of a general peace,” which 
rendered the period of their restoration uncertain. They were 
to be detained until such precautions should be no longer 
necessary. A inenace and its execution followed close upon 
this demand. After a noble but useless resistance, and a ter- 
rific bombardment, Copenhagen surrendered, and the Danish 
fleet was destroyed. It >vould be difficult to find in history a 
more infamous and revolting instance of the abuse of power 
against weakness. 

Some time after this event a pamphlet entitled Germania” 
appeared, which I translated and sent to the Emperor. It was 
eloquently written, and expressed the indignation which the 
conduct of England had excited in the author as in every one 
else.^ 

1 “ That expedition,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, “ showed great energy 
on the part of your Ministers : but setting aside the violation of the laws of 
nations which you committed — for in fact it was nothing but a robbery — I 
think that it was injurious to your interests, as it made the Danish nation 
irreconcilable enemies to you, and in fact shut you out of the north for three 
years. When I heard of it, I said, I am glad of it, as it will embroil England 
irrecoverably with the Northern Powers. The Danes being able to join me 
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I have stated what were the principal consequences of the 
Treaty of Tilsit ; it is more than probable that if the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen had preceded the treaty the Emperor 
would have used Prussia even worse than he did. He might 
have erased her from the list of n ations ; but he did not do so^ 
out of regard to the Emperor Alexander. The destruction of 
Prussia was no new project with Bonaparte. I remember an 
observation of his to M. Lemercier upon that subject when 
we first went to reside at Malmaison. M. Lemercier had been 
reading to the Eirst Consul some poem in which Frederick the 
Great was spoken of, You seem to admire him greatly,” said 
Bonaparte to M. Lemercier 5 what do you find in him so 
astonishing ? He is not equal to Turenne.” — “ General,” 
replied M. Lemercier, it is not merely the warrior that I 
esteem in Frederick ; it is impossible to refrain from admir- 
ing a man who was a philosopher even on the throne.” To 
this the First Consul replied, in a half ill-humored tone. 
Certainly, Lemercier ; but Frederick’s philosophy shall not 
prevent me from erasing his kingdom from the map of 
Europe.” The kingdom of Frederick the Great was not, how- 
ever, obliterated from the map, because the Emperor of Eussia 
would not basely abandon a faithful ally who had incurred 
with him the chances of fortune. Prussia then bitterly had 
to lament the tergiversations which had prevented her from 
declaring herself against France during the campaign of Aus- 
terlitz. 

Napoleon returned to Paris about the end of July after an 
absence of ten months, the longest he had yet made since he 
had been at the head of the French Government, whether as 
Consul or Emperor. The interview at Tilsit, the Emperor 
Alexander’s friendship, which was spoken of everywhere in 
terms of exaggeration, and the peace established on the Con- 
tinent, conferred on Napoleon a moral infinence in public 
opinion which he had not possessed since his coronation. 

witli sixteen sail of the line was of but little consequence. I had plenty 
of ships, and only wanted seamen, whom you did not take, and wiiom I 
obtained afterwards, while by the expedition your Ministers established their 
characters as faithless, and as persons with whom no engagements, no laws, 
were binding ” {Voice from St. Helena), 
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clonstant in his hatred of deliberative assemblies, which he 
had often termed collections of babblers, ideologists, and 
phrasemongers, Napoleon, on his return to Paris, suppressed 
the Tribunate, which had been an annoyance to him ever since 
the first day of his elevation. The Emperor, who was skilful 
above all men in speculating on the favorable disposition of 
public opinion, availed himself at this conjuncture of the enthu- 
siasm produced by his interview on the Nieinen. He therefore 
discarded from the fundamental institutions of the government 
that which still retained the shadow of a popular character. 
But it was necessary that he should possess a Senate merely 
to vote men ; a mute Legislative Body to vote money ; that 
there should be no opposition in the one and no criticism in 
the other ; no control over him of any description ; the power 
of arbitrarily doing whatever he pleased; an enslaved press ; 
— this was what Napoleon wished, and this he obtained. But 
the month of March, 1814, resolved the question of absolute 
power ! 

In the midst of these great affairs, and while Napoleon was 
dreaming of universal monarchy, I beheld in a less extensive 
sphere the inevitable consequences of the ambition of a single 
man. Pillage and robbery were carried on in all parts over 
which my diplomatic jurisdiction extended. Rapine seemed 
to be legally authorized, and was perpetrated with such fury, 
and at the same time with such ignorance, that the agents 
were frequently unacquainted with the value of the articles 
which they seized. Thus, for example, the Emperor ordered 
the seizure at Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck of all English 
merchandise, whatever might be its nature or origin. The 
Prince of Neufchatel (Berthier) wrote to me from the Emperor 
that I must procure 10,000,000 francs from tlie Hanse Towns. 
M. Darn, tlie Tntendant-General, whose business it was to 
collect this sort of levy, which Napoleon had learned to make 
in Egypt, wrote to urge me to obtain a prompt and favorable 
decision. The unfortunate towns which I was thus enjoined 
to oppress had already suffered sufficiently. I had obtained, 
by means of negotiation, more than was demanded for the 
ransom of the English merchandise, which had been seized 
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according to order. Before I riHieivcd tlu‘ of M. l\ 

and the Prince of NeiiMiafel I had obtained frous H.-iiubi 

16.000. 000 instead of 10,00(),0(H), bt‘sitb*s n.*arly SjnmjHui f j., 
Bremen and Liibeck. Tims I funiisln‘d t he ( b oTriinient w 

9.000. 000 more than had b<‘en nM|uin‘d, ami yet, I haii so m 
'aged that those enormous .sa(*riti(‘t‘s were not over-oppress 

to those who made them. I fixed the value (d ihr I'an^l 
merchandise because 1 knew that the high priee at whieh 
sold on the Continent would n<»t only cover tin* prop(»s»*d r 
som but also leave a considerable profit. Such was 1 
singular effect of the Continental system thaf= when inerch, 
dise was confiscated, and when aft<*rwar»ls the [>enu ission 
sell it freely was givam, the })riee fetelied at the sale was 
large that the loss was covered, ami evam great advant; 
gained. 

Peace being comdmhal with h'ussia it was n» ec;:sarv m;! 
choice of an Ambassador, not only to maintain tie* n«‘W r« 
tions of amity h(*twe(‘n Napoh'on and Ales;uider, but likew 
to urge on the promised intervention <d’ bbn.sia with Ihcdai 
— to bring about reconciliation ami [Msaer betwoi-n the (’abiir 
of Paris and London, d'he Kmpenu* ('outided t hi . mi- Jon 
Caulaincourt, with respect t(> whom there exrded an \ 
founded prejudice*, relating to some eirmnast anee:; which p 
ceded the death^of the Due (rHughicn. 'fhi.s tinfnjium* 
and unjust impnxssion had prectni^d Pau!;um‘oiirt fi» , 
Petersburg, and it was feared that he wunid ni>! expcriei 
the reception due to the. French Am!»assadr»r and to liia m 
personal qualities. I km‘w at the time, from pnsifivi* inf 
mation, that after a short explanation with Ale\;iijder tl 
monarch I’etained no suspieion tiulavoraifle f tMuir Ambassad 
for whom he couceiv(*d and maintaiueel gr,‘at cMteem and friei 
ship. 

Caulaincourt’s mission was not, in al! r**sperf^i. i.avv of f 
filment, for the invimdble repngnanec and reHt'rat«*d ri.fin 
of England to ent(*r into negotiatifum with France lliniu 
the medium of Russia was tme td' the rmiiarkable circu 
stances of the period of whidi I am speaking. | knew |«; 
tively that England was determined never to allow Xapolc 
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to possess himself of the whole of the Continent, — a project 
which he indicated too undisguisedly to admit of any doubt re- 
specting it> For two years he had indeed advanced with rapid 
strides ; but England was not discouraged. She was too well 
aware of the irritation of the sovereigns and the discontent of 
the people not to be certain that when she desired it, her lever 
of gold would again raise up and arm the Continent against 
the encroaching powei? of Napoleon. He, on his part, perceiv- 
ing that all his attempts were fruitless, and that England 
would listen to no proposals, devised fresh plans for raising 
up new enemies against England. 

It probably is not forgotten that in 1801 France compelled 
Portugal to make common cause with her against England. 
In 1807 the Emperor did again what the First Consul had 
done. By an inexplicable fatality Junot obtained the com- 
mand of the troops which were marching against Portugal. 
I say against Portugal, for that was the fact, though France 
represented herself as a protector to deliver Portugal from the 
influence of England. Be that as it may, the choice which the 
Emperor made of a commander astonished everybody. Was 
Junot, a compound of vanity and mediocrity, the fit man to be 
intrusted with the command of an army in a distant country, 
and under circumstances in which great political and military 
talents were requisite ? For my own part, knowing J unot’s 
incapacity, I must acknowledge that his appointment as- 
tonished me. I remember one day, when I was speaking on 
the subject to Bernadotte, he showed me a letter he had 
received from Paris, in which it was said that the Emperor 
had sent Junot to Portugal only for the sake of depriving him 
of the government of Paris. Junot annoyed Napoleon by his 
bad conduct, his folly, and his incredible extravagance. He 
was alike devoid of dignity — either in feeling or conduct. 
Thus Portugal was twice the place of exile selected by Con- 
sular and Imperial caprice : first, when the First Consul 
wished to get rid of the familiarity of Lannes ; and next, 
when the Emperor grew weary of the misconduct of a 
favorite. 

The invasion of Portugal presented no difficulty. It was an 
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armed promenade and not a war ; but how many events were 
connected with the occupation of that country ! The Prince 
Regent of Portugal, unwilling to act dishonorably to England, 
to which he was allied by treaties, and unable to oppose the 
whole power of ISTapoleon, embarked for Brazil, declaring that 
all defence was useless. At the same time he recommended 
his subjects to receive the French troops in a friendly manner, 
and said that he consigned to Providence the consequences of 
an invasion which was without a motive. He was answered 
in the Emperor’s name that, .Portugal being the ally of Eng- 
land, we were only carrying on hostilities against the latter 
country by invading his dominions. 

It was in the month of November that the code of French 
jurisprudence, upon which the most learned legislators had 
indefatigably labored, was established as the law of the State, 
under the title of the Code ISTapoleon. Doubtless this legisla- 
tive monument will redound to Hapoleon’s honor in history ; ^ 

1 This great code of Civil Law was drawn up under Napoleon's orders and 
personal superintendence. Much had heen prepared under the Convention, 
and the chief merits of it were due to the labors of such men as Tronchet, 
Portalis, Bigot de Preameneu, Maleville, Canibaceres, etc. But it was 
debated under and by Napoleon, who took a lively interest in it. It was 
first called the ‘‘ Code Civil," but in 1807 was named ‘‘ Code Napole'on,” or 
eventually “ Les Cinq Codes de Napoleon." When completed in 1810 it in- 
cluded five Codes — the Code Civil, decreed March , 1808; Code de Proce'diire 
Civile, decreed April, 1806; Code de Commerce, decreed September, 1807; 
Code dTnstruction Criminelle, decreed November, 1808; and the Code Penal, 
decreed February, 1810. It had to be retained by the Bourbons, and its prin- 
ciples have worked and are slowly working their way into the law of every 
nation. Napoleon was pistly proud of this work. See Thiers, livre xiii. 
tome iii. p. 298, and Lanfrey, tome ii. p. 409. The introduction of the Code 
into the conquered countries was, as Bourrienne says, made too quickly. 
Puymaigre, who was employed in the administration of Hamburg after 
Bourrienne left, says, “ I shall always remember the astonishment of the 
Hamburgers when they were invaded by this cloud of French officials, who, 
under every form, made researches in their houses, and who came to apply 
the multiplied demands of the fiscal system. Like Proteus, the administra- 
tion could take any shape. To only speak of my department, which certainly 
was not the least odious one, for it was opposed to the habits of the Ham- 
burgers and annoyed all the industries, no idea can be formed of the despair 
of the inhabitants, -subjected to perpetual visits, and exposed to be charged 
with contraventions of the law, of which they knew nothing. 

“Remembering their former laws, they used to offer to meet a charge of 
fraud by the proof of their oath, and could not imagine that such a guaranty 
could be repulsed. When they w^ere independent they paid almost nothing, 
and such was the national spirit, that in urgent cases when money was 
wanted the Senate taxed every citizen a certain proportion of his income, the 
tenth or twentieth. A Senator presided over the recovery of this tax, which 
was done in a very strange manner. A box, covered with a carpet, received 
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but was it to be supposed that the same laws would be equally 
applicable throughout so vast an extent as that coanprisecl 
within the French Empire ? Impossible as this was, as soon 
as the Code Napoleon was promulgated I received orders to 
establish it in the Hanse Towns. The long and frequent con- 
versations I had on this subject with the Senators and the 
most able lawyers of the country soon convinced me of the 
immense difficulty I should have to encounter, and the danger 
of suddenly altering habits and customs which had been 
firmly established by time. 

The jury system gave tolerable satisfaction ; but the severe 
punishments assigned to certain offences by the Code were 
disapproved of. Hence resulted the frequent and serious 
abuse of men being acquitted whose guilt was evident to the 
jury, who pronounced them not guilty rather than condemn 
them to a punishment which was thought too severe. Besides, 
their leniency had another ground, which was, that the people 
being ignorant of the new laws were not aware of the penal- 
ties attached to particular offences. I remember that a man 
who was accused of stealing a cloak at Hamburg justified him- 
self on the ground that he committed the offence in a fit of 
intoxication. M. Von Einingen, one of the jury, insisted that 
tlie prisoner was not guilty, because, as he said, the Syndic 
I)()()riii;uiM, when dining with him one day, having drunk more 
wine tlian usual, took away his cloak. This defence per 
Baccho was completely successful. An argument founded 
on the similarity between the conduct of the Syndic and the 
accused, could not but triumplr, otherwise the little debauch 
of the former would have been condemned in the person of 
the latter. This trial, which terminated so whimsically, 
nevertheless proves that the best and the gravest institutions 
may become objects of ridicule when suddenly introduced into 
a country whose habits are not prepared to receive them. 

The Romans very wisely reserved in the Capitol a place for 
the gods of the nations they conquered. They wished to 

the offering of every citizen, without any person verifying the sum, and only 
on tlie simple moral guaranty of the honesty of the debtor, who himself 
judgcMl the s\im he ought to pay. When the receipt was finished the Senate 
always obtained more than it had calculated on ” {Puymaiyre, pj). 
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annex provinces and kingdoms to their Empire. Napoleon, 
on the contrary, wished to make his empire encroach upon 
other states, and to realize the impossible Utopia of ten dif- 
ferent nations, all having different customs and languages, 
united into a single State. ^ Gould justice, that safeguard of 
human rights, be duly administered in the II.ans(‘ Towns when 
those towns were (‘,011 verted into French departments? In 
these new departments many judges had been appointed who 
did not understand a word of German, and who liad no knowl- 
edge of law. The presidents of the tribunals of Jjubeck, 
Stade, Bremerlehe, and iMinden were so utterly ignorant of 
the (Terman language tha.t it wa,s ne(*,essa.ry to explain to them 
all the pleadings in tlu‘. coumul-chamlMu*. Was it not absurd 
to estal)lish such a judicial system, and «'ibov(‘ a, 11 , to appoint 
vsuch men in a country so important to France as Haml)urg 
and the Hanse Towns ? Add to this the im|)ertinence of 
some favorites who were sent from l^aris to serve olHcial and 
legal apprenticeships in the conquered provinc<*s, and it may 
be easily conceived what was th(^ attachment of the people to 
Napoleon the Great. 

i See map at the end of vol. iii. 
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Disturbed state of Spain — ( Jodoy» Princes of the Peace — Reciprocal accusa- 
tions lK‘Uve(‘n the Kinj^of Spain and liis son — False promise of Napoleon 

— Dissatisfaction o(‘,casioned bytln^ presence of the Frencli troops — Abdi- 
cation of Dharh's IV. - 'I'hc Prince of tlie Peace made prisoner — Murat 
at Madrid - Important m‘\vs transmitted hy a commercial letter — Mu- 
rat’s amhition - His prot<*cti<)n <»f (lodoy — fJharles IV. denies his volun- 
tary alxlic.ation — The <'ro\vn of Spain destined for Joseph ~ General dis- 
ai)prohation of Niqjoleon's conduct, — 'IMie Bourbon cause apparently lost 

— Louis XVIII. after his departure from France — As Comte do Provence 
at Cohhmtz * ■ He sc(‘,ks rcd’uj*^ in Turin and Verona — Death of Louis 
XV ID Louis X\M II. refused an asylum in Austria, Saxony, and Prus- 
sia - 1 1 is r<'si(hmce at M ittau and Warsaw — Alexander and Louis XVIII 
— -The Kind’s departun*. from Milan and arrival at Varmouth — Detormi- 
nation of the Kin^.? of Knj^land — M. L(unerci<‘.r’s prophecy to Bonaparte — 
FoucJn‘’H imptirics n*s[)(*<'tinji; Camite do R<*chteren— Note from Josep)hino 

— N(‘\v diunamls on the Hanse Towns — Order to raise 11000 sailors in 
Hamburg. 

Tiik (iivsordhrs of Spain, wlncdi ooninienced a,l)Out the close of 
th(‘ j(‘a,r 1807, in a, sliort tim(‘, assumed a most (‘.omplicated 
a,sp(M!i. Though far from th(‘. tli(‘<atre of events 1. obtained an 
int,ima.t.e knowl(*dg<^ of all th(^ important facts connected with 
th(‘ cAtraordinary transactions in the Peninsula. However, as 
this point of history is omi of tlui most generally, thougli 1 
cannot say the Ixhst, known, I shall omit in my not(‘s and 
mimioranda many things whudi would be but rei>etitions to 
ilH‘ n*a4ing portion of the public. It is a remarkable fact 
tluit P>onapari(h who by turns c.ast his eyes on all the Statcis 
of Europe, m*ver din*(*.tc‘d his attemtion to Spain as long as his 
greatiu\sH wa.H (*(mlim‘d to ])roj(‘cts. Whenever lie spoke 
of his future destiny In^ allmhul to Italy, Hcinmuiy, the East, 
and the d<‘st.ru(‘tion of tlu^ English power; but never to Spain. 
Conse(|Ue.nUy, when beanl of tlie first symptoms of disorder 
in th(‘, Peninsula he paid but litthi attention to the business, 
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juul some time ela.})S(‘(l l)(‘r()re he took aii}' })art in events 
which subse(j,iieiitl y had so i,n*eat an iiiihien(*.e on liis fatec^ 

Godoy rei;4:mMl in Spain under ih(‘ name (d’ the imhe(*.ile 
Charles I\\“ H<; was an object of (‘xecration to all who w(*re 

not his (‘reatares ; and cv(*n thos(‘ wliost' fate dt‘pen(led upon 
him viewt'd .him with tin* most profound eontmnpt. The 
iiatred of a, people is almost always the just reward of favor- 
ites. What sentiimmts, thend’ore, must hav(‘- h(M*n ins|)ired by 
a man who, to tin* knowledge of all Spain^ ow(‘d tlu^ bivor of 
tin* king only to tlui favors of tin* (pieen ! (iodoy’s as{*t‘n(U‘in'.y 
ov(‘r the royal family was boundless; his }H)W(‘r wa,s absolutt^ : 
the treasuri's of Amerieji were at his eonima.nd, and In; made 
tin; most infamous use of tln*m. In short, he had imnh*. tdu; 
Court of ^Madrid om* of tlios(; ])la<*(‘s to whi<'h the indigna-nt 
must* of duv(‘nal eonduets tin* iinddier cd’ ihdtannieus. ddn*r(; 
is no doubt that Codoy was one of t.he. priindpal {‘a-us(‘s of all 
tin* misfort,U!n*s which have over\vheInn‘d Spain uinh*r so ma,ny 
various forms. 

Tin* hata’cd (d' tJn* Spanianls against tin* Priin*eof tin; IN*a,e.e. 
was general, d'his hatred was shared by tJn; Crimn; of tln; 
Ast arias, who openly declared himself t.he enemy of <iod(^y. 
Tin* Iatt<’r allied himself with l*'rance, from which In* hoped 
to obtain powerful protection against, his ein*mies. This 
alliain*e gave rise to great tlissat isl'acthm in Spain, a.nd 
eaus<*d France, to be regarded with an unfavorable, vyv. d'ln*. 

J Mcttcriiicli (tome ii. p. liaa? puts imnUi <>f tlic IiIjuuc (»f fiiC' Spanish 
afTair on the sliouhh'rs of Napolenn’s utlvisors: • ‘*<nu<h'<} hy his own in- 

saliuhlc ambition, cnconraucd by tin* piTtidious ad of Mnrat, w)io nimed 
at nothiujj: less than fiHina Ibc throne of Spain and of the Indies, all his 
nieanures were «Hrected to t»ne end. Misj.pu«h‘d hy the aa^nds of the l*rin<‘e 
of the Peaee, hr heliev4*<i the expulsion «d tlu* IhnirhonH easy.” In ('onsid<T- 
ini4 this referene<‘ to Mural. Mi-tternieh's intimate relatitm witl» f’arolino 
nona|iarte, the wih* of Murat, must he rmnemheretl. 'Fo Mettertd<di him- 
self Napoleon in Ant^nst. !Si»H. fxplainet! his eonduct as dire«‘(ed solely hy a 
wish f<»r security. After allmiint.r f«» the imu’ea'a* of the Spanish army Napo- 
leon W{‘nt on : ** And then the throne was isampiod by llourhoiiH; they ar<^ 

my per.snnal enemies. 'Fhey and I <*annot tjceupy thrones at the names time 
in’ Kur*>pc- . . . ! mnst hau* on tlie lhr«me »>f Spain a Priiu'e wlm wonhi 
haxe no anxiety on my aeeount, aiul wlio on his side |.:ives me none; the 
interests (d Spain, <'ven of AuM'ri»*a, demaml it ’’ ( ,1/ef fern /»•/<, ti. pp. 
2.VJ ‘io.'U, 

« Mannel t oHioy, <»ri,i 4 inally a private in thtj Knards, heeame the naramonr 
of Charles I V.'.H i/(ieen; then* a grandee; and then the fiupreme ruler of the 
State. »— Pditor of IKM} i ddit»n. 
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Prince of the Asturias ^ was encouraged and supported by the 
complaints of the Spaniards, who wished to see the overthrow 
of Grodoy’s power. Charles IV., on his part, regarded all 
opposition to the Prince of the Peace as directed against him- 
self, and in November, 1807, he accused his son of wishing to 
dethrone him.^ 

The King of Spain did not confine himself to verbal com- 
plaints. He, or rather the Prince of the Peace, acting in his 
name, arrested the warmest partisans of the Prince of the 
Asturias. The latter, understanding the sentiments of his 
father, wrote to Napoleon, soliciting his support. Thus, the 
father and son, at open war, were appealing one against 
another for the support of him who wished only to get rid of 
them both, and to put one of his brothers in their place, that 
he might have one junior more in the college of European 
kings : but, as I have already mentioned, this new ambition 
was not premeditated ; and if he gave the throne of Spain to 
his brother Joseph it was only on the refusal of his brother 
Louis (King of Holland) to accept it. 

The Emperor had promised to support Charles IV. against 
his son ; and, not wishing to take part in these family quar- 
rels, he had not answered the first letters of the Prince of the 
Asturias. But finding that the intrigues of Madrid were 
taking a serious turn, he commenced provisionally, by sending 

1 Afterwards Ferdinand VII. 

2 This accusation is said to have been conveyed to Napoleon in the follow- 
ing letter, addressed to him by Charles IV. : — 

“Sire, my BroTHER — At the moment when I was occupied with the 
means of co-operating for the destruction of our common enemy, when I 
believed that all the plots of the late Queen of Naples had been buried with 
her daughter, I perceive, with a horror that makes me tremble, that the 
most dreadful spirit of intrigne has penetrated even into the heart of my 
palace. Alas! my heart bleeds at reciting so dreadful an outrage. My 
eldest son, the heir-presumptive to my throne, entered into a horrible plot 
to dethrone me; he even went to the extreme of attempting the life of his 
mother. So dreadful a crime ought to bo punished with the most exemplary 
rigor of the laws. The law which calls him to the succession our/ht to be re- 
voked; one of his brothers will he more worthy to occupy his place', both in my 
heart and on the throne. I am at this moment in searcli of his accomplices, 
in order to sift thoroughly this plan of most atrocious wickedness ; and 1 
would not lose a moment in informing your imperial and royal Majesty of it, 
and beseeching you to assist me with your knowledge and counsel. 

“ For which I pray, etc. 

“ San Lorenzo, November 29, 1807.” 


“Charles. 
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troops to Spain.^ This gave offence to the people, who wen 
averse to the interference of France. In the province 
through which the French troops passed it was asked wha 
was the object of the invasion. Some attributed it to tin 
Prince of the Peace, others to the Prince of the Asturias 
but it excited general indignation, and troubles broke out a 
Madrid accompanied by all the violence peculiar to the Span 
ish character. 

In these fearful circumstances Godoy proposed that Charles 
IV. should remove to Seville, where he would be the bettei 
enabled to visit the factious with punishment. A proposi 
tion from Godoy to his master was, in fact, a command, and 
Charles IV. accordingly resolved to depart. The peox)le n<nv 
looked upon Godoy as a traitor. An insurrection broke out, 
the palace was surrounded, and the Prince of the Peace wai* 
on the point of being massacred in an upper apartment, wlienj 
he had taken refuge. One of the mob had the presence ol 
mind to invoke in his favor the name of the Prince of thtj 
Asturias : this saved his life.^ 

^ French troops had appeai*ed in Spain some months before, on tindr way 
to Portugal, the conquest of which country by Jnnot was tc) l>(‘. aided by 
Godoy and a Spanish force of 27,000 men, according to a tn'aty (more, dis- 
graceful to the Court of Spain than to Bonaparte) whi(di had becJi rut Hied at 
Fontainebleau on the 28th of October, 1807. CharU'S IV. was little IxUtei 
than an idiot, and Godoy and the b^rench made him believe that Bonaparte 
would give part, or the whole of Portugal, to Spain. At the time of JunotV 
march on Lisbon a reserve of 40,(K)0 French troops was aBH<‘inhl(‘<l at 
Bayonne — a pretty clear indication, though the factious infatuat(‘<l (U,)urt 
of Madrid would not see it, that Bonaparte intcmdod to seize tlm whole of 
the Peninsula. — Editor o/183f> edition. 

2 The Prince of the Peace himself pretended to be alarmed, aiul perhaps 
was really so, when he saw the advance of our troops, of whom part had 
arrived at Burgos, and part entered Barcelona. He declared that thc^ royal 
family had no alternative but to retire to Seville, and call the Hpanish 
nation to arms. It was said to have been arranged that he shouhl act this 
part to induce the King and the royal family to depart for Seville, and that 
he was to escape from them clamlestimdy'at S(‘vilbs to go and enjoy the 
advantages insured to him by the Tr(;aty of Fontainebleau. Such is the 
story I have heard; but I saw nothing that warranted me in believing it, at 
least as to the design entertained by the Prin<^e of tlui Peace tak ing posses- 
sion of the territories he had secured to himself in Portugal. Far from this, 
the Prince knew the decree of Milan, by which Junot was made ( Jovernor of 
Portugal, and authorized to exercise, his functions in the name of the Emixi- 
ror. The principality of the Algarves w'as now no longc^r talked of, and no 
doubt the Prince liad ceased to flatter himself with any thought of that do- 
minion. He assembled the Kings Council at the t)alace of Aranjuaz, and, 
after describing the misfortunes which threatened the monarchy, he suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on the Council to adopt his advice, and de<;ree the 
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Charles IV. did not preserve his crown; he was easily 
intimidated, and advantage was taken of a moment of alarm 
to demand that abdication which he had not spirit to refuse. 
He surrendered up his rights to his son, and thus was over- 
thrown the insolent power of the Prince of the Peace ; the 
favorite was made prisoner, and the Spaniards, who, like 
all ignorant people, are easily excited, manifested their joy 
on the occasion with barbarous enthusiasm. Meanwhile the 
unfortunate King, who had escaped from imaginary rather 
than real dangers, and who was at first content with having 
exchanged the right of reigning for the right of living, no 
sooner found himself in safety than he changed his mind. 
He wrote to the Emperor protesting against his abdication, 
and appealed to him as the arbiter of his future fate. 

During these internal dissensions the French army was con- 
tinuing its march towards the Pyrenees. Those barriers were 
speedily crossed, and Murat entered Madrid in the beginning 
of April, 1808. Before I received any despatch from our 
Government I learned that Murat’s presence in Madrid, far 
from producing a good effect, had only increased the disorder. 
I obtained this information from a merchant of Ltibeck who 
came to Plamburg on purpose to show me a letter he had re- 
ceived from his correspondent in Madrid. In this letter 
Spain was said to be a prey which Murat wished to appro- 
priate to himself ; and all that afterwards came to my knowl- 
edge served only to prove the accuracy of the writer’s 
information. It was perfectly true that Murat wished to con- 
quer Spain for himself, and it is not astonishing that the 
inhabitants of Madrid should have understood his designs, for 
he carried his indiscretion so far as openly to express his 
wish to become King of Spain. The Emperor was informed 

removal of the royal family to Seville. On quitting this Council the Prince 
of the Asturias said to tlie guards, as he passed through the hall in which 
they were .stationed, The Prince of the Peace is a traitor; he wishes to 
send away my father. Prevent his departure.” 

This observation of the Prince of the Asturias was rapidly reported 
through the town. Tlie populace repaired to the palace of the Prince of 
the Peace, ransacked it, and, after vigilant search, found the Prince con- 
cealed in a garret. He woirld undoubtedly have fallen a victim to the fury 
of the mob' had not some of liis attendants saved him by carrying him off 
to pri.son, pretending that they did so by order of the Prince of the Asturias 
{Memoirsi of the Due de Roviyo, tome iii. p. 246). 
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of this, and gave him to understand, in very significant terms, 
that the throne of Spain was not destined for him, but that 
he should not be forgotten in the disposal of other crowns. 

However, Hapoleon’s remonstrances were not sufficient to 
restrain the imprudence of Murat 5 and if he did not gain the 
crown of Spain for himself he powerfully contributed to make 
Charles IV. lose it. That monarch, whom old habits at- 
tached to the Prince of the Peace, solicited the Emperor to 
liberate his favorite, alleging that he and his family would be 
content to live in any place of security provided Godoy were 
with them. The unfortunate Charles seemed to be thoroughly 
disgusted with greatness. 

Both the King and Queen so earnestly implored Godoy’s 
liberation that Murat, whose vanity was flattered by these 
royal solicitations, took the Prince of the Peace under his 
protection ; but he at the same time declared that, in spite of 
the abdication of Charles IV., he would acknowledge none 
but that Prince as King of Spain until he should receive con- 
trary orders from the Emperor. This declaration placed 
Murat in formal opposition to the Spanish people, who, 
through their hatred of Godoy, embraced the cause of the 
heir of the throne, in whose favor Charles IV. had abdicated. 

It has been remarked that Kapoleon stood in a perplexing 
situation in this conflict between the King and his son. This 
is not correct. King Charles, though he afterwards said that 
his abdication had been forced from him by violence and 
threats, had nevertheless tendered it. By this act Ferdinand 
was King, but Charles declared it was done against his will, 
and he retracted. The EmperoPs recognition was wanting, 
and he could give or withhold it as he pleased. 

In this state of things Napoleon arrived at Bayonne. 
Thither Ferdinand was also invited to go, under pretence of 
arranging with the Emperor the differences between his 
father and himself. It was some time before he could form 
his determination, but at length his ill-advised friends pre- 
vailed on him to set off, and he was caught in the snare. 
What happened to him, as well as to Ins father, who repaired 
to Bayonne with his inseparable friend the Prince of the 
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Peace, is well known. Napoleon, who had undertaken to be 
arbiter between the father and son, thought the best way of 
settling the difference was to give the disputed throne to his 
brother Joseph, thus verifying the fable of the Two Law- 
yers and the Oyster.” The insurrection in Madrid on the 2d 
of May accelerated the fate of Ferdinand, who was accused of 
being the author of it; at lei^st this suspicion fell on his 
friends and adherents. 

Charles IV., it was said, would not return to Spain, and 
solicited an asylum in France. He signed a renunciation of 
his rights to the crown of Spain, which renunciation was also 
signed by the Infantas. 

Napoleon now issued a decree, appointing ^^his dearly 
beloved brother Joseph Napoleon, King of Naples and Sicily, 
to the crowns of Spain and the Indies.” By a subsequent 
decree, 15th of J uly, he appointed his dearly beloved cousin, 
Joachim Murat, Grand Duke of Berg, to the throne of Naples 
and Sicily, which remained vacant by the accession of Joseph 
Napoleon to the kingdoms of Spain and the Indies.” Both 
these documents are signed Napoleon, and countersigned by 
the Minister Secretary of Stale, Maret. 

The I^rince Koyal of Sweden, who was at Hamburg at this 
time, and the Ministers of all the European powers, loudly 
condemned the conduct of Napoleon with respect to Spain. 
I cannot say whether or not M.. de Talleyrand advised the 
Emperor not to attempt the overthrow of a brancli of the 
1 louse of Bourbon ; his good sense and elevated views might 
certainly have suggested that advice. But the general opin- 
ion was that, had he retained the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
the Spanish* revolution would have terminated with more 
decorum and good faith than was exhibited in bhe tragi-com- 
edy acted at M^adrid and Bayonne. 

After the Treaty of Tilsit and the bonds of friendship 
which seemed likely to produce a permanent union between 
the Emperors of France and Russia, the cause of the Bourbons 
must have been considered irretrievably lost. Indeed, their 
only hope consisted in the imprudence and folly of him who 
had usurped their throne, and that hope they cherished. I 
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will here relate what I had the* opportariity of hainun; 
respecting the conduct of Louis X\ ni. aft(‘r his dt‘partur 
from France; this will natunilly l)ring me to t!ie end o 
November, 1807, at which tiniu I read in tin* du Nan 

published on the 9th of the sajue month, that tin* (\mite d 
Lille and the Duo d’Augouleiiu* had set (df for Lnglaud. 

The Comte de Froveneed Louis' title then went, I«*f 
Paris on the 21st of June, ITPl. IL* eonstantiy fxpress(‘( 
his wish of keeping as near as possibh* to the ironti«*rs e 
France. He at lirst took xip his abodt* at Cohlentz, aiid 
knew from good authority that all the emigrants did no 
regard him with a favorablt* eye. d'lny eoui<i not panloi 
the wise x>Hnciples he had j)rufessed at a period when ilien 
was yet time to prevtutt, by reasonable eoneessioiy tin* misfor 
tunes which irnpriuhmt irritatit>n lu'ought upon Franm*. Whei 
the emigrants, after the. campaign of 1792, [iass(*d the Hhine 
tlie Comte de Pr()ven(‘.e. resi(lt‘(l in the litth* Luvn of Ham or 
the Lippe, where he remained until he wns [>er.suad<*d tha 
tlie people of Toulon had <*alled him to Ih*ovenee. As In 
could not, of (u)urse, {)as.s thnuigh Franee, Monsieur repairec 
to the Court of his father-indaw, tin* King <»f Sardinia, hopini. 
to embark at (iiuioa, and from thom’e in reach the e«»ast o 
Provence. But the evacuation <»f Ttiulon, wlmre the nann 
of P>(>naparte was fortln* iirst t inn* stuindnfl ly the brnath o 
fame, having tak(‘n place luddro In* was abh* to Inavo 'rurin 
Monsi(‘ur nuuaimnl tliere four months, at the expiration o: 
which time his father-in-law intimateii to him the impossibil 
ity of his remaining longt‘r in the Sardinian States. Hi* wm 
afterwards permitted to reside at Verona, where he Insiial o! 
Louis XVI.ts death. After remaining two years in that- eii) 
the Senate of V(*nice forbade his presmiei* in thi* Veneiiai: 
States, Thus fonaal to (piit I taly the Comte repaired to tin 
army of Comb*. 

The (‘.old and timid polhw <d'‘ the Austrian Cabinet atTorded 
no asylum to tin* Comtt^ (h* Pr<.iVi*nca‘, and he was obliged tc 
pass through (krmany ; yet, a.s lamis XVIIL repeated tmn 
and over again, ever siiua* ilio Pe.storation, **||e nev(*r in- 

* Afterwards LotUn XVHI. 
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tended to shed French blood in Germany for the sa,ke of serv 
ing foiadi^'ii interests.” Monsieur had, indtanl, too nmcli 
peiu‘tra,tion not to see that his cause was a mere pretext for 
the powers at war with France. They felt but little for the 
misfortunes of the Frinc(*., and merely wislu;d to veil their 
ambition and their hatred of France under the false pretence 
of zeal for the House of Jlourbon. 

When the Daupliin died, Louis XVIII. took the title of 
King of France, and went to Prussia, where he obtained an 
asylum.^ But the pretender to the crown of France had not 
yet drained his cup of misforbune. After the 18th Fnuitidor 
the ,I)ir(‘c*,tory required the King of Prussia to send away 
Louis XVIML, and the Cabinet of Berlin, it must be granted, 
was not in a situation to oppose the desire of the French Gov- 
ernment, whose wishes were commands. In vain Louis XVIII. 

• 

I M('Tioval,* tomo iii. p. .‘>78, the waiidciriTijJCS of Loais XVIIT. as fol- 
lows: — I To ('ini.LjraU'd 2 1st JuiKa 171)1, llio saino (lay that Louis XVI. fhid to 
Van'iiijos. IIc! staid at dohhaitz duritij; 1791 aTuI 1792. ir(^ followed tlH3 
Prussiaa army into ()hampa.;ii:iie, and when it na.iiaul in 17i)2 ho w(mt to Ham 
in WoHt plialia. AfUn* the (loath of liis brother, 2!Kt dannary, 1798, he de- 
elau'd himself Ib^jj:(‘.nt, and w(‘nt to Turin for four months, and them, Sar- 
dinia dro.adin;.' tlu^ displeasure, of the Knuieh, h(^ applied to th<‘. (Jove.rnmont 
of V(inie(‘, w'ho allowed him to reside in Vcu’ona, wliere, on the death of his 
iH‘i>h(‘W in the Tcunph^ in 1795, he took th(!i title, of King :>s lauds XVIII., 
hut he was usually styled rlu^ <l<)nit(‘. d(3 LiU(» (bdttin,!;;’ Verona, in I79(), 
ulnm Napoleon was eojH(U(u-in#j: Italy, ho wont to the h(‘ad(juari(u\s of th(3 
army of (lomhhaiul from then', to lUankenhonrjij in tlie Dmdiyof llrunswick, 
fnun whi<'h he had to ndiia^ in 1797, when the Tioaty of ( la,ni])o-Kormio made 
(l(‘.rtnauy at p(‘.a(’e with Krane(‘, to Mitlsui in Itussia t.ill forced to lea.V(\ it in 
flamiary, 1801. Tlu'nee h<‘, went to Kdnijj^sherff f(»r a, hriid time, and then was 
pcu’initte.d hy Prussia to n'sidc' in Warsaw, wliieh tlum hclonj^(‘,d to her. In 
1801 hc! W(mt to (Irodno in Kussia, and t.he.ii to Lohnar in Sweden. TIhuuk^ 
he .soon removed to Mittau in ItuHsia, his fornuu* alxah^, which lie h^ft after 
‘Filsit. in 1807, when h(3 cross(*.(l to Kngland. He pa,HS(3(l the time till 1810 a.t 
(ioKlhdd Hall, a seat of tlu^ Duke of Tluokini^ham’s, a, ml then liv(‘.(l at Hartr- 
w(dl till he n'turiKMl to Frane (3 in 181*1. Louis XVIII. did not (-(‘side at 
Holyrood, wldeh was occupied hyhis brother. The younj^est of the thr(‘.(3 
IXrandsouH of Louis XV. (Ixuus Xvl., fjouis X VI IL, Lharh's X.), tluHlomte 
<r Artois, afUu'wanls (Iharh's X., (unijj^ratc'.d in 1789, and went to Turin and 
Mantua for 1789 and 1790. In 1791 and 1792 he lived at (Johhmtz, Worms, 
Bniss<*lH, \’'i('uma, and at 'furin. From 1792 to 1812 he liv(ul at Ham on the 
Lii>p(‘ at Westphalia, at London, and for most of tlie timi^ at Holyrood, Kd- 
inhnrjj:ii. Durnijj: this time he visiU'd Russia and (jeriminy, and showed 
him.self oji th(^ coast of Lraman In 1818 he wcuit to (b'.rmany, and in 1814 
entered Kramx^ in rear of the alIi(!S. hi riskiuji’;’ his peu'son in the daring 
HelHunes of th(^ followers who w(*r<‘ jjjivin^ their liv(‘H for thecau8(‘. of liis fam- 
ily h(‘ dis}day(‘d a cir<Mimsp(*,c.tion which was chara(4,eriz(‘d hy tlMun with 
natural wannth. “ Sin^, the cowardice of your brother Inis ruimul all;” so 
Lhiirett(‘ Is .said to hav(‘ written to Louis XVIIL, but see the whole matter 
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sought an asylum in the King of Saxony's States. There only 
remained Kussia that durst offer a last refuge to the descend- 
ant of Louis XIV. Paul I., who was always in extremes, and 
who at that time entertained a v^iolent feeling of hatred towards 
France, earnestly offered Louis XVIII. a residence at Mittau. 
He treated him with the honors of a sovereign, and loaded him 
with marks of attention and respect. Three years had sciircely 
passed when Paul was seized with mad enthusiasm for the 
man, who, twelve years later, ravaged his ancient capital, and 
Louis XVIII. found himself expelled from that Prince’s terri- 
tory with a harshness equal to the kindness with which he had 
at first been received. 

It was during his three years^ residence at Mittau that Louis 
XVIII., who was then known by the title of Comte de Lille, 
wrote to the First Consul those letters which have been re- 
ferred to in these Memoirs. Prussia, being again solicited, at 
length consented that Louis XVIII. should reside at Warsaw; 
but on the accession of Xapoleon to the Empire the Prince 
quitted that residence in order to consult respecting his new 
situation with the only sovereig'ii who had not deserted liim 
in his misfortune, viz. the King of Sweden. They met at Col- 
mar, and from that city was dated the })rotest which I have 
already noticed. Louis XVIII. did not stay long in tlie Stat(\s 
of the King of Sweden. Kussia was now on the point of join- 
ing her eagles with those of Austria to oppose the now eagl<‘s 
of imperial France. Alexander offered to the Comte de Lilh*. 
the asylum which Paul had granted to him and afterwards 
withdrawn. Louis XVIII. accepted the offer, but after t]i(‘ 
peace of Tilsit, fearing lest Alexander might imitate the 8e(^- 
ond act of his father as well as the first, he plainly saw that 
he must give up all intention of residing on the Contimmt; 
and it was then that I read in the Aheille du Nord th(‘, jirtidc 
before alluded to. There is, however, one fact upon which I 
must insist, because I know it to be true, viz. that it was of 
his own free will that Louis XVIII. quitted Mittau ; and if Ikj 
was afraid that Alexander would imitate Iiis father’s conduct 
that fear was without foundation. The truth is, that Alexan- 
der was ignorant even of the King’s intention to go away until 
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he heard from Baron von Driesen, Governor of Mittau, that he 
had actually departed. Having now stated the truth on this 
point I have to correct another error, if indeed it he only an 
error, into which some writers have fallen. It has been falsely 
alleged that the King left Mittau for the purpose of foment- 
ing fresh troubles in France. The friends of Louis XVIII., 
who advised him to leave Mittau, had great hopes from the 
last war. They cherished still greater hopes from the new 
wars which Bonaparte^s ambition could not fail to excite, but 
they were not so ill-informed respecting the internal condition 
of France as to expect that disturbances would arise there, or 
even to believe in the possibility of fomenting them. The 
pear was not yet ripe for Louis XVIII. 

On the 29th of Xovember the contents of a letter which 
had arrived from London by way of Sweden were communi- 
cated to me. This letter was dated the 3d of Xovember, and 
contained some particulars respecting the Comte de Lille’s 
arrival in England. That Prince had arrived at Yarmouth 
on the Slst of October, 1807, and it was stated that the King 
was obliged to wait some time in the port until certain diffi- 
culties respecting his landing and the continuance of his 
journey should be removed. It moreover appeared from this 
letter that the .King of England thought proper to refuse the 
Comte de Lille permission to go to London or its neighbor- 
hood. The palace of Holyrood in Edinburgh was assigned as 
his place of residence ; and Mr. Boss, secretary to Mr. Can- 
ning, conveyed the determination of the King of England to 
Louis XVIII. at Yarmouth. 

The precaution of the English Ministry in not permitting 
the refugee King to go near London appeared to me remark- 
able, considering the relative position of the Governments of 
France and England, and I regarded it as a corroboration of 
what the Prince Wittgenstein had told me respecting Mr. 
Canning’s inclination for an amicable arrangement. But the 
moment was approaching when the affairs of Spain were 
to raise an invincible obstacle to peace, to complicate more 
than ever the interests of the powers of Europe, and open to 
Kapoleon that vast career of ambition which proved his ruin. 
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He did not long allow the hopes of the emigrants to reinaii 
chimerical, and the year 1814 witnessed the realization of tin 
prophetic remark made by M. Lemercier, in a conversatioi 
with Bonaparte a few days before the foundation of tin 
Empire : “ If you get into, the bed of the Bourbons, General 
you will not lie in it ten years.” Hapoleon occupied it foj 
nine years and nine months. 

Eouche, the grand investigator of the secrets of Europe 
did not fail, on the first report of the agitations in Spain, tc 
address to me question on question respecting the Comte dt 
Eechteren, the Spanish Minister at Hamburg, who, however, 
had left that city, with the permission of his Court, Ibm 
months after I had entered on my functions. This wais 
going back very far to seek information respecting the affairs 
of the day. At the very moment when I transmitted a reply 
to Eouche which was not calculated to please him, because it 
afforded no ground for suspicion as to the personal (ionduct of 
M. de Eechteren, I received from the amiable Josephine a 
new mark of her remembrance. She sent me the following 
note : — 

^^M, Milon, who is now in Hamburg, wishes me, my dear 
Bourrienne, to request that you will use your interest in his 
favor. I feel the more pleasure in making this rt^cpiest as it 
affords me an opportunity of renewing the assui’ancte of my 
regard for you.” 

Josephine’s letter was dated from Fontainebleau, whither r 
the Emperor used to make journeys in imitation of the old 
Court of France. During these excursions Ijo sonuitimes par- 
took of the pleasures of the chase, but merely for the sake of 
reviving an old custom, for in that exercise he found as littk*. 
amusement as Montaigne did in the game of idiess. At 
Fontainebleau, as everywhere else, his mind was engagtui with 
the means of augmenting Ins greatness, Init, unfortunately, 
the exactions he imposed on distant countries wert^ (uihnilated 
to alienate the affections of the people. Thus, for example, 
I received an order emanating from him, and transmitted to 
me by M. Daru, the Inteiidant-General of the army, that the 
pay of all the French troops stationed in the Haase Towns 
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should be defrayed by these towns. I lamented the necessity 
of making such a communication to the Senates of Bremen, 
Ltibeck, and Hamburg ; but my duty compelled me to do so, 
and I had long been accustomed to fulfil duties even more 
painful than this. I tried every possible means with the 
three States, not collectively but separately, to induce them 
to comply with the measure, in the hope that the assent of 
one would help me to obtain that of the two others. But, as 
if they had been all agreed, I only received evasive expres- 
sions of regret. 

Knowing as I did, and I may say better than any one else, 
the hopes and designs of Bonaparte respecting the north of 
Germany, it was not without pain, nor even without alarm, 
that I saw him doing everything calculated to convert into 
enemies the inhabitants of a country which would always 
have remained quiet had it only been permitted to preserve 
its neutrality. Among the orders I received were often many 
which could only have been the result of the profoundest 
ignorance. For example, I was one day directed to press 
3000 seamen in the Hanse Towns. Three thousand seamen 
out of a population of 200,000 ! It was as absurd as to think 
of raising 500,000 sailors in France. This project being 
impossible, it was of course not executed ; but I had some 
difficulty in persuading the Emperor that a sixth of the 
number demanded was the utmost the Hanse Towns could 
supply. Five hundred seamen were accordingly furnished, 
but to make up that number it was necessary to include many 
men who were totally unfit for war service. 
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Departure of the Prince of I»(uire-Corvo Prediction and Kuperstition — 
Stoppaj^e of letters achiressed to the Spanish troops— La Rontana and 
Roinanillos —Illegihlc notiti<?ati«nis - Kagerncss of the (Jennan PrinccH 
to join the Coiife<](‘ration of the Rhine — Attack upon me on account of 
M. Hue — Rernadotte’s successor in Hanihurg Exactions and tyranni- 
cal conduct of (kmeral Dupas— Disturbance in Hamburg — liates broken 
in a fit of rage — My h'tter to H<*rnadottc— His reply — Rernad<»tte’s 
return to Ifamhurg, and departure <»f Dupas for Luheck — Nolde conduct 
of the aide de r.anqi HarraL 

In’ tlie .s]>riihg of ISOS a (‘inuntisianro (umiirnMl which j^a^vc up* 
luuc.h uneasiness; it. was the <h*]»artnre of I>erna<h>it«% Prince 
of Ih)ntc-(.Iorv()^ who received unlcrs tn repair to ( 'openhagend 
He Icd’t Hamburg on th(‘ Sth of Mandi, as he was tt» n‘ach his 
(h^stinatiou on tin* Mih of the same month. 'PIp* Hajiish 
vJiartje (raffdtres also rc{*civcd onlcrs to join tip* Ih’iip‘c, aiui 
(liscdnirge tlu^ fnip'tions of Kinjg's commissary. H. was during 
Ins govtn-nment at; Hamhurg ami his stay in *lntiaiHi that. 
J^(‘rnadott(i uncons(d(msly pa, vc<l his way to the* tlironc <d‘ 
Hwofhm. I nsmlhict that, he had also his prcsagi*s ami his 
|>redestinations. In short. Ip* believed in astrolsjgy, and I 
shall nev<3r forget tip* scrions t<np* in whi«*h Ip* one day said 
to mu, “ Would you hcli(‘V(‘, my <lcar frictpl, tha.t it was pre- 
dic.t(‘(l at Paris tluit I shouhi bt* a King, Imt that I must cross 
tin* stsa to reach my thnup* ? I c«mld not help smiling with 
him a,t this weakness of miml, from which Ponaparit* was md, 
far renp)ved. It (S‘rtainly was not any supernatural influcnc** 
wliicJi (*l(Hsitcd Pcrmidoltc to sovereign raidi. Tliui tdevaiitm 
wa,s solely due to his «'.s:eeilent eharaetfU'. He had no other 

* Ho was directed to take the command **! Ihe Krenclj trcwipfi whom flic 
Empenvr .sent int<pDcnmark after the iMimhardmcnl of r<*penhagcp by ihe 
English.’— ■ Hanrnenne . Wdjeiherthe Englinli had h«»nihfirdec| Ch»p«*nhiiffen 
or not, Ii(u-nad«dt<! wouhl have tswu neiit Denmark, {pui If wt« had not 
semireil the tbet he w<ndd, have fwdze«t it f<ir \m tlien mii-Hter. -- Ediioe o/ 
editioTi* 

m 
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talisman than the wisdom of his government, and tlie pronipth 
tude which he always showed to opjmse unjust measures. 
This it was that united all opinions in his favor. 

The bad state of the roads in the north prolonged Berna- 
dotte’s journey one day. He set out on the 8th of March; he 
was expected to arrive at Copenhagan on the 14th, but did 
not reach there till the 15th. He arrived precisely two hours 
before the death of Christian, King of Denmark, an event 
with which he made me acquainted by a letter written two 
days after his arrival. 

On the 6th of April following I received a second letter 
from Bernadotte, in which he desired me to order the (Iraml 
Ducal postmaster to keep back all letters addressed to the 
Spanish troops, who had been placed under his coniinand, and 
of which the corps of Bomana formed part. The postmaster 
was ordered to keep the letters until he received orders to 
forward them to their destinations. Bernadotte consifhnvul 
this step indispensable, to prevent the intrigues whicli he 
feared might be set on foot in order to shake the fidxdity of 
the Spaniards he commanded. I saw from his despatfdi that 
he feared the plotting of Eomanillos,^ who, however, wa.s not 
a person to cause much apprehension. Komanillos was as 
commonplace a man as could well be conceived ; and his 
speeches, as well as his writings, were too innocent to create 
any influence on public opinion. 

In addition to the functions with which the Emperor at 
first invested me,’ I had to discharge the duties of ‘Frcucih 
Consul-General at Hamburg, and in that charactcir I was 
obliged to present to the Minister for Foreign Affairs a vcuy 
singular request, viz. that the judicial notifications, wliich as 
Consul-General I had to make known to the people of Ham- 
burg, might be written in a more legible hand. Many of 
these notifications had been disregarded on account of tin*, 
impossibility of reading them. With respect to one of tluun 
it was declared that it was impossible to discover whether 
the writing was German, French, or Chinese. 


1 Romanillos was secretary of the Spanish Legation at Hamburir and 
(Iiarg^ d ajfaires from the Cabinet of Madrid after tho departure of M. de 
Rechteren.— 
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I shall not record all the acts of spoliation committed by 
second-rate ambitions aspirants who hoped to come in for 
tbeir share in the dirision of the Continent. The Emperor’s 
lieutenants regarded Europe as a twelfth-cake/ but none of 
them ventured to dispute the best bit with Napoleon. Long 
would be the litany were I to enregister all the fraud and 
treachery which they committed, either to augment their 
fortunes or to win the favor of the chief who wished to have 
kings for his subjects. The fact is, that all the Princes of 
Germany displayed the greatest eagerness to range themselves 
under the protection of lSra23oleon by joining the Confedera- 
tion of the Phine.^ I received from those l^rinces several 
letters which served to prove at once the influence of Napoleon 
in Germany and the facility with which men bend beneath 
the yoke of a new power. I must say that among the emi- 
grants who remained faithful to their cause there were some 
who evinced more hrmness of character than the foreign 
Princes. I may mention, for example, M. Hue, the valet de 
chamhre of Louis XVI. I do not intend to deny the high 
regard I entertained for that faithful servant of the martyred 
King; but the attentions whicdi 1. congratidate myself on liav- 
ing shown to an excellent man should not have subjected me 
to false imputations. 

I have read the following statement in a publication : M. 
Hue retired to Hamburg, where he passed nine months in 
perfect obscurity. He afterwards went to Holland, provided 
with a passport from Bourrienne, who was Napoleon’s Min- 
ister, though in disgrace, and who, foreseeing what was to 
happen, sought to ingratiate liimself in the favor of the 
Bourbons.” 

The above passage contains a falsehood in almost every 
line. M. Hue wished to reside in Hamburg, but he did not 

1 The Emperor’s lieutenants regarded Europe as a twelfth-cake {vn 
gdteau des rois), but none of them ventured to dispute the bean (la few) 
with Napoleon. In, French twelfth-cakes there is a bean concealed in th (5 
midstv and in the division of the cake the person to whose? lot the bean falls 
is proclaimed king for the night. This stands in lieu of our custom of draw- 
ing for king and queen. — Bditor of IHSd edition. 

2 Many of these smaller German rrinces had, it is said, to bribe Talley- 

rand heavily to buy tljoir admission to the Confederation of tlie Khine- s^ 
M. de Talleyrand, by Saiut(?-Ueiive, p. iK). ’ 
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wish to conceal himself. I invited him to visit me, and 
assured him that he might remain in Hamburg without appre- 
hension, provided he acted prudently. He wished to go to 
Holland, and I took upon myself to give him a passport. I 
left M. Hue in the free management of his business, the 
nature of which I knew very well, and which was very honor- 
able ; he was deputed to pay the pensions which Louis XYIII. 
granted to the emigrants. As for myself, I had tendered my 
resignation of private secretary to Bonaparte ; and even ad- 
mitting 1 was in disgrace in that character, I was not so as 
Minister and Consul-General at Hamburg. My situation, 
which was of little consequence at the time I was appointed 
to ifc, was later on rendered exceedingly important by circum- 
stances. It was, in fact, a sort of watch-tower of the Govern- 
ment, whence all the movements of northern Germany were 
observed; and during my residence in the Hanse Towns I 
continually experienced the truth of what Bonaparte said to 
me at my farewell audience — Yours is a place independent 
and apart.” 

It is absurd to say that the kindness I showed to M. Hue 
was an attempt to ingratiate myself with the Bourbons. My 
attentions to him were dictated solely by humanity, unaccom- 
panied by any afterthought. Hapoleon had given me his 
confidence, and by mitigating the severity of his orders I 
served him better than they who executed them in a way 
which could not fail to render the French Government odious. 
If I am accused of extending every possible indulgence to the 
unfortunate emigrants, I plead guilty ; and, far from wishing to 
defend myself against the charge, I consider it honorable to 
me. But I defy any one of them to say that I betrayed in 
their favor the interests with which I was intrusted. They 
who urged Bonaparte to usurp the crown of France served, 
though perhaps unconsciously, the cause of the Bourbons. I, 
on the contrary, used all my endeavors to dissuade him from 
that measure, which I clearly saw must, in the end, lead to 
the restoration, though I do not pretend that I was sufficiently 
clear-sighted to guess that ISTapoleon^s fall was so near at hand. 
The kindness I showed to M. Hue and his companions in mis- 
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fortune was prompted by humanity, and not by mean specula- 
tion. As well might it be said that Bernadotte, who like 
myself, neglected no opportunity of softening the rigor of the 
orders he was deputed to execute, was by this means working 
his way to the throne of Sweden. 

Bernadotte had proceeded to Denmark to take the command 
of the Spanish and French troops who had been removed 
from the Hanse Towns to occupy that kingdom, which was 
then threatened by the English. His departure was a great 
loss to me, for we had always agreed respecting the measures 
to be adopted, and I felt his absence the more sensibly when 
1 was enabled to make a comparison between him and his suc- 
cessor. It is painful to me to detail the misconduct of those 
who injured the French name in G-ermany, but, in fulfilment 
of the task I have undertaken, I am bound to tell the 
truth. 

In April, 1808, General Dupas came to take the command 
of Hamburg, but only under the orders of Bernadotte, who 
retained the supreme command of the French troops in the 
Hanse Towns. By the appointment of General Dupas the 
Emperor cruelly thwarted the wishes and hopes of the in- 
habitants of Lower Saxony. That General said of the people 
of Hamburg, “As long as I see those . . . driving in their 
carriages I can get money from them.” It is, however, only 
just to add, that his dreadful exactions were not made on his 
own account, but for the benefit of another man to whom he 
owed his all, and to whom he had in some measure devoted 
his existence. 

I will state some particulars respecting the way in which 
the generals who commanded the French troops at Hamlnirg 
were maintained. The Senate of Hamburg granted to the 
Marshals thirty friederichs a day for the expenses of their 
table exclusive of the hotel in which they were lodged by 
the city. The generals of division had only twenty frieder- 
ichs. General Dupas wished to be provided for on the same 
footing as the Marshals. The Senate having, with reason, 
rejected this demand, Dupas required that he should be 
daily served with a breakfast and a dinner of thirty covers. 
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Tliis was ail iiuioiKuuvabhi ImnUni, and Dupas cost the <uty 
more tlia,n any of liis iiredma'ssors. 

I saw an account of liis (‘xpcns(*s, which durin,i; tin* twenty- 
one we(‘ks lie rtunaiiKal a.t nanilmn^ aiuountiMl to 12ii,0()0 
marks, or about IS, '>,000 fran<*s. Nom* but the, most (‘xipii- 
sitt‘ wini'S W(‘n^ drunk at tlie. ta.bl(‘. of l)upa,s. Kviui liis ser- 
vants wen? treatial with (*ha,iupa.gne, and the choic(*st fruits 
wi‘re liroug’ht from the iiiie liothouses of Biudiii. ''Flu* inluil)- 
itants wen‘ irritat^tai at this (‘xtravagaiute, a-nd l)u|>as accord- 
ingly (*xpm*itmc.ed tin? nasistanei? of the Smiatia 

Among othm- v(‘xations then? was one to whi<?h tin? people 
(*.ould not naulily siilnnit. In Hamburg, whie.h had fornuirly 
bt‘(‘n a fortihial town, the custom was ])r(?Si*rvi‘d of (‘.losing the 
gates at nightfa-ll. On Sundays th(‘y wi‘re closed thre(‘-(|uar- 
ters of an hour lat(?r, to avoid int(‘rni{)ting tlu? a,mus(un(?nts of 
the ]K‘ople. 

Whih? Oenerat Hupa.s was <i!ov(u*nor of Ibuuburg a,n (‘V(‘nt 
o(*eurred which occasiomal c.onside.rahh* irrit.ation in Hh‘ jmblic 
mind, a, ml might ha.V(* be(‘n «ittcnd(‘d by fa-taJ cons(?(|uen(‘.(fS. 
l^'roni soim* whim or ot.h(*r tin* <i(*n(‘ra.l ord(?nMl Hu? gai.(‘s to hi*, 
closed at S(‘vim in tin* cvc'iiing, a.nd (‘onsc(pii‘ni.ly whih? it wa,s 
broad daylight,, for it was in tin* middh* of spring; no (‘xc.ep- 
tion was imide in favor (d‘ Sunday, and on that. da,y a gn^a.t 
nuinb(*r of Hu*. iidial>ita.nts who ha,d luum walking in Hu* out- 
skirts of the c.ity pn*sent(‘d th(*niHelv(?H at tlu? gat<* of Altona 
for a,dmitta.ne(?. To tlu’ir surprise? they found tin? gate* c,los(‘d, 
tlumgh it was a, gn*at(‘r thorough fan? than a,ny oHu?r gate? 
in Ib'tmburg. The* number of |H‘rsons reepiiring a.dmittanct? 
in(?n‘as(‘d, and a, eonHid(*rable (?rowd soon e,olh*(‘ied. Aftt*r 
us<‘h‘Hs (‘utreaties laid b(*(‘n addn‘.ssed to tlu? c.hi(‘f olIi(?(?r of 
tlu* post Hu* people* wen? d(*t(?rmin(‘d to Bend to tlu? (kmimand- 
ant for the ki*ys. I'he Hommandant arriv(?d, ac,<?ompa.nii*d by 
tlu* (h*iH‘ra]. Wh(*n they app(*are(I it was HnppoH(*d th(?y had 
(?om(* for tlu* purpos(? of opening tlu? gat{*H, and th(*y w(‘r(? 
ac<*ordingly sa.lut(*d with a general hurrah! which throughout 
almost all tlu? nortli is tin? usual cry for (‘xpressing popular 
satis fa(?ii on. <h*neral Hupas not iind(*rsiH,n(ling Hu* nu*aning 
of this hurrah! supposed it to be a signal for B(*dition, and 
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instead of ordering the gates to be opinuMl }u‘ ('onuuandtMl ilir 
military to hre upon tin* p(‘ae.eful citizms, who only wanfcd to 
return to their liuines. Several 2 >ersons wt*r(* kiih‘(l, and olhors 
more or less seriously wouinhai. lH)r(,unati*ly, afler this first, 
discharge the fury of Ihipa.s was a[>[M*ase(i; but st ill ho por- 
sisted in keejiing th(‘ gates closed at night. Next day an 
order was posted about the eity prohibiting the cry of hur- 
rah.! under pain of a severe piinishnnnit. It. was also forbid- 
den that morc^ than ibreti p(‘rsons should collect togctlicr in 
the streets. Thus it was that, certain pfU'sons iin[»oscd the 
Trench yoke upon towns and provinces wiii(di wcim- previously 
happy. 

Dupas was as much ex(‘(*rat(*(l in the I lanse 'i'owns as (’larke 
had been in IJerlin wluui he was governor of that, capital dur- 
ing the caiujiafgu of ISOT. < larke had burdened t in' [MM»ple 
of Jlerliii with (*V(‘ry kind (d’ o[ipre>^iou and exaction. He, 
as well as many otht'rs, inanilesled a r«'ady obedience in exe- 
cuting the Jmpiu-ial orders, Innvt'Ver tyi'aunit'al they might be; 
and lleavim knows wliat (*}>ithets invariably accompanied tin* 
name of Chirki* wluui ju'onounced by the lips of a rnisshui. 

J)upa,s sc(*m<*d to iiavt* taken Hlarki* as his moife!. An 
artillery oilh'iux who was in Hamburg at tin* time fd" the dis- 
turba,n(*t‘ 1 Imve just. lueutiomaL told nn* that, it was In* who 
w'as direi'ti'd t.o j)lac(‘ two j>i«*ces <d' light artilhuw b<d'ore the 
gate, of Altona. Ha.ving <*x<‘eut ed this onler. In* vvi*nf. !<» Hen- 
era! Dupas, whom he found in a furious lit of passion, break - 
ing and d(‘stroying evt'rything within his reaeh. In tin* 
preseTice of tin* otli<*(*r ht‘ lirokt* mon* than iwt» dozmi plates 
wliicli wcuH* on the ttihh^. Ind'on* him: these plates, «d' eonrse, 
ha,d cost Iiim v(*ry little ! 

<hi the day after the disturbance wliiidj hail so fatal a fermi 
nation I wrote* to inform the Prim'e ^d' ih»nfe4'urvo of w lial, 
Iia.d taken pla.ee; and in my letter I solijufed t he ; upprn;,Hioii 
of <ui (‘xiraru'dinarv tribunal whieh had b‘*rfi created f>v Hen 
m*al Dupas. He retunnsl me an immediate a.iis\vc-*r, cmitplv-' 
ing with my request. His letter was as to! low,. : 

I have rcccive.l ymuHetter, my dear Mhiiacr: if forrililvnmvrvmlm 
expression ot your right, leeling, wid<dt revoiis ag.iiiiHf Hrvrniy, 
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and the abuse of power. I entirely concur in your view of the subject, 
and I am distressed whenever I see such acts of injustice committed. On 
an examination of the events which took place on the 19th it is impossi- 
ble to deny that the officer who ordered the gates to be closed so soon was 
in the wrong; and next, it may be asked, wdiy were not the gates opened 
instead of the military being ordered to fire on the people ? But, on the 
other hand, did not the people evince decided obstinacy and insubordina- 
tion ? were they not to blame in throwing stones at the guard, forcing the 
palisades, and even refusing to listen to the voice of the magistrates ? It 
is melancholy that they should have fallen into these excesses, from 
which, doubtless, they would have refrained had they listened to the civil 
chiefs, wdio ought to be their first directors. Finally, my dear Minister, 
the Senator who distributed money at the gate of Altona to appease the 
multitude would have done better had he advised them to wait patiently 
until the gates were opened; and he might, I think, have gone to the 
Commandant or the General to solicit that concession. 

Whenever an irritated mob resorts to violence there is no safety for 
any one. The protecting powder must then exert its utmost authority to 
stop mischief. The Senate of ancient Rome, so jealous of its preroga- 
tives, assigned to a Dictator, in times of trouble, the power of life and 
death, and that magistrate knew no other code than his own will and the 
axe of his lictors. The ordinary laws did not resume their course until 
the people returned to submission. 

The event which took place in Hamburg produced a feeling of agita- 
tion of which evil-disposed persons might take advantage to stir up open 
insurrection. That feeling could only be repressed by a severe tribunal, 
which, however, is no longer necessary. General Dupas has, accordingly, 
received orders to dissolve it, and justice will resume her usual course. 

J. Bernadotte. 

Densel, Uh May , 1808. 

When Bernadotte returned to Hamburg he sent Dupas to 
Lfibeck. That city, which was poorer than Hamburg, suffered 
cruelly from the visitation of such a guest. Dupas levied all 
his exactions in kind, and indignantly spurned every offer of 
accepting money, the very idea of which, he said, shocked his 
delicacy of feeliiig. But his demands became so extravagant 
that the city of Liibeck was utterly unable to satisfy them. 
Besides his table, which was provided in the same style of pro- 
fusion as at Hamburg, he required to be furnished with plate, 
linen, wood, and candles ; in short, with the most trivial arti- 
cles of household consumption. 

The Senate deputed to the incorruptible General Dupas M. 
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a voiu‘ral)le old man, who mildly r('[»n‘S(*ut{*d to him 
tim al)ust\s wliicli W(‘re everywhere committed in his name, 
a, ml tmtreated that he would vouehsafe to accept twtudy louis 
a day to (hd’ray the expenses of his taide alone. .\t this prop- 
osition ( Jeneral Duptis ti{‘W into a rage. To oiler him money 
was an insult not to bt‘ (unlured ! Ht‘ furiously drove the t(*r- 
rifnal Senator out of the hous(% and at once ordered his aldede 
ra})ij) Ihirral, to imprison him. M. dt‘ Ihirral, startled at this 
extraordinary order, veutuiH‘d to remonstrate with the (hme- 
ra,l, hut in vain; and, though against his liea.rt, lie was oh]ig(*d 
to oIhw. I'ln* aidfi de ramp ac(*ordingly waited upon the 
Senator Xolting, and ov(‘na)me hy that ft^ding of resp(‘ct 
which gray hairs involuntarily inspire in youth, instead of 
arresting liim, lie lH^sought tin* old man not to h*ave his house 
until lie sliould ])rt*vail on the (leneral to retraet liis ord(‘rs. 
It was not till tin* following day that M. (h* Ihirral smn'etMied 
in g(*tting ihost* or(h*rs ri*voked — that is to say, he <iht,ained 
l^r. Nolting's rehaise from contin(*ment ; for Dupas wotdd not, 
he satisfied until lie heard that tin* Senator had suffered at 
h*ast the connnencenn‘nt of the punishnn*nt to which his 
caj>ricious fury had doomed him. 

In spit.<‘ of ids parade of disinteresU'dness tleneral Dupas 
yi<*hh‘d so far as to aec(*][>t the twenty louis a day for tin* 
exp(*nse {>f his taide whiidi M. Nolting had offenai him on the 
part of tin* Senate of Liiherk ; hut it was in>t witlnmt mur- 
muriugs, eom|dainis, and menaees that he madt* this generous 
eoin*ession ; and he exclaimed more than once*, ** d'liese yeZ/fU/w 
ha.v<* portioned out my allowaime for me.'' LulK*ck was not 
n*h*ased from tin* presenc'e of <h*nf‘ra! Dupas until the mcmth 
of Man*h, ISO!), when he was summoned to command a division 
in the Empenir's new eampaigu against Austria. Strangt* as 
it may ap]H*ar, it is nevertheless the fact, tliai, oppressive us 
had been his pn*srnee at Ltiheck, the fianm* Towns soon hiwl 
reason to regret him. 
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Promulgation of the Code of Cominerco — Conquests by Sttnatvs-comvlte — 
TIir(M‘ events in one tlay — Recollections — Application of a line, of Vol- 
taire — (-reation of tlje Iinp<‘rial nobility — Restoration of the university 
— Aggrandizement of the Kingdom of Italy at the exp(msc of Rome — 
Cardinal Caprara’s departure from Paris ~ The interview at KrJPurt. 

Thic year 1808 was fertile in nunarkable events. Occupied 
as I was with my own duties, 1 y(d employtui ni}'' husiin*. 
hours in ohscu-ving the (‘.ourse of those grt^at a(‘,ts by wlii(vh 
Bonaparte, stuumul d(‘termin(‘d to mark rvury day of his lib^.. 
At the (‘.ommtuuicuneiit of 1808 I reeauvtMl one of thelirst eopit‘s 
of the (.lode of Oomnu'nte, promulgated on the 1st of January 
by tlu‘ Kmperor’s ord(*r. ''Pliis (‘.ode a})peared to m(‘. an a(*.t of 
ni()(:‘k(‘ry ; at h‘ast it was extraordinary to publisli a (‘odtJ 
res])e(‘,ting a subj(‘et. whie.h it wa.s tlu^ (‘fhuitof all tin* Imjxuual 
decr(‘(*s to (l(*stroy. What trader (‘.ould possibly (‘xist under 
the OontiiK'.ntal sysbuu, and tlui ruinous s(vv<u‘ity of tlu* <tus- 
toms ? 'Idu*. lin(‘ was alnaidy (O'ctendiul wid(‘ly (mongh wlum, 
by a Sen<(tits-ro}isi(lf(\ it wa,s still further wid(‘n(‘d. The Em- 
]H‘ror, to whom all tht^ (toutimuit suV)mitt('d, had r(H‘,ourH(‘. to no 
otluu* formality for th(‘. purpos(^ of anm^xing to the Empin* tlm 
towns of Kehl, Cassel mqir Mayemu*, Wesel, and Blushing, 
with th(> t(n*ritori(*s d(‘p(mding on tluuu.^ Thi‘so eonque^sts, 

^ A resolution of th<^ 8(‘nat(s (»r a “ SeiiaiuH-conHulns” was the m(‘anfi in- 
vent(‘d by NapohMUi for alt<‘nng 4be Imperial Constitutions* ami even the 
e.xtent of thc( Empire. By one of daU’d ‘Jlst January, IH08, the towtm 

of Kehl, CuHsel, and W(‘sel, with Klushing, alr<*aily seized, wesre delhiitc'ly 
unit(*d to Fram’O. Th<^ loss of Woseil, which l>eUmg<xl to Murat's (Jriinh 
Diudiy of Berg, was a very sore pennt with Murat, who talked of nothing less 
than that h(» would tlu’ow himsedf into the town of Wewd with hfs army atid 
defend it. “ lie should sc'e whether llie Emperor would have the to 
come and hosi(‘ge him before the eyes of all Eur(»pt‘; and as for hlmsolf, hci 
should hold <ait to tlie lust extremity. Thes<\ words were all smokc!, and 
end<‘d iu a fln<^ treaty of (‘xchang<*.’’ *Hee Beugfiot (tonne i. p. ‘i7d), wh()goe>s 
on to Huy that “ this ridiculous little struggle of the (irand I)uk(MMurat) 
may h ive contrilmUHl somewhat to his dfsc'omhture in the afTairs of this 
country (Spain). Possibly the p<*tty strife raised up by the Marshal for the 
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gained by decrees and senatorial decisions, had at least, the 
advantage of being etfVcted without hloodslnah All these 
things were carefully coinnmnicated to me by tlui Ministei’s 
with whom I corresponded, for my situation at Ilamlnirg liad 
acquired such importance that it was lua'cssary I should know 
everything. 

At this period I observed among tin; news which I naadvetl 
from different places a singular coineidtunu* of dat(‘S, worthy 
of being noted by tiie authors of ephtmieridt^s. On tin* sann* 
day — namely the 1st of February — Paris, Idsbon, and Ponu* 
were the scenes of events of different kinds, but. as th(*y all 
happened on om; day, affording a, striking (‘xaniph* of (Jn* 
rapidity of movement which marked tin* r(*ign of Pona.part<‘. 
At Paris the niece of dosephine, Madoninisollr d«‘ 'rasohrr,^ 
whom Na|)oleon had lately (*xaitt*d to the rank of Pnneess, 
was married to tin* reigning Princt* of Ahremberg, while at 
the same time Junot declart‘d to Portugal that- tin* louse ^f 
Braganza liad crttsnl to /vd///,- ainl Freiieh t.r<M)ps w<*re, uinh'r 
the command of Gen(‘ral Miollis, occupying Itome. 'fliis <M*<*n” 

. pation was the comnn‘ncement <d‘ prolonged st.ruggles, during 
which Idus VTT. mxpiated the coinlescension In* laid shown in 
goingto Paris to crown Napoleon. 

Looking over my notes, I see it, was the, day after t!n‘se 
three events occurred that P»onapa.rte ga,V(* to his brotIn*rdn» 
law, Prince Borghese, the (hJVi*rnorshi})-(h*neral of the depart- 

town of Wf'sel ransctl the Emp<‘rnr to lay asi«le the idea of intruHtim? to hitn 
a poKition of so much importance uk Spain and tiH*! lndi**H, So he had tsi 
resign hims(df to tin* throm* of the 'two Sielli<’H, which he rccejvt'd tutern 
(dously cnougli. 'Fliis is worth noting for thes imitruethui of pontrrifv” 
{Ihotijnoi^ vol, i. p. ‘J77). 

^ Madtunoiselle d\\vrinmn, when she lir.st entered t)ie Her\ ie.e uf Jnseph 
in<% was phnyd ahotu the person of Madennd-selle 'i’asehf r de la i’ui^ersr , .uid 
in her Menioirsshe draws rather an interejttiing ehiiraeti-r of the young and 
handsome cr<ud(‘, who \N'assingu!arlv attached to her aunt, then onlv Madame 
Ihmaparte, wileof the First < ’oijhuI’ “ HveryiMMiy," Hays tlie A mme •h' rhom 
hr<>, “ was satistied witlj this marriaj^e, exe(‘pt tin* hrid’e iM e-i'elf. t.r-4e 

was the first that ought to have heen r<mHnlte<l. Madnuoisellf <Iu 'fa ^ In-r 
asH<‘nted to the union with the greatest repnenanee - ^dle had a thoroii ds 
antipatliy for the Prinee tPA hri'inherg, am! she never Could overcome if, 

could htivc ilaccd fo niiisf thi' udll tutd >'>*iiniiond of Xopolrtot f 'flic 
marriage* was a wret<5hed one: it ended in a <iU (mu', aft<*r which Ma«iame 
d Ahremlx'rg married the ('«»mtede (Juifry. 

wasa jMvt exprcHHimi of Itonajuirte’s. In th«' same way tu* said, in 
mH), when he iua<Ie his brother .losepii King of NapIeH, “ the llourlMuci of 
Naples have cea8(*d to reign.'' 
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ment beyond the Alps which he had just fomided, and of 
which he made the eighth Grand Dignitary of the Empire. 
General Menou, whom I had not seen since Egypt, was 
obliged by this appointment to leave Turin, where he had 
always remained. Bonaparte, not wishing to permit him to 
come to Paris, sent Menou to preside over the Junta of Tus- 
cany, of which he soon after made another General-Governor- 
ship, which he intrusted to the care of his sister ElisaJ 

My correspondence relative to what passed in the south of 
France and of Europe, presented to me, if I may so express 
myself, merely an anecdotal interest. ISTot so the news which 
came from the north. At Hamburg I was like the sentinel of 
an advanced post, always on the alert. I frequently informed 
the Government of what would take place before the event 
actually happened. I was one of the first to hear of the plans 
of Bussia relative to Sweden. The courier whom I sent to 
Paris arrived there at the very moment when Russia made ' 
the declaration of war. About the end of February the Rus- 
sian troops entered Swedish Finland, and occupied also the 
capital of that province, which had at all times been coveted 
by the Russian Government. It has been said that at the 
interview at Erfurt Bonaparte consented to the usurpation of 
that province by Alexander in return for the complaisance of 
the latter in acknowledging Joseph as King of Spain and the 
Indies. 

The removal of Joseph from the throne of Naples to the 
throne of Madrid belongs, indeed, to that period respecting 
which I am now throwing together a few recollections. Murat 

1 Prince Canaille Philippe Louis Bor«:hcse (1775-1832), an Italian, had 
married, (itli November, 1803, Pauline Bonaparte, the sister of Napoleon, 
and the widow of General ljeclei»c. He had been made Prince and Luke of 
Guastalla when that ducliy was given to his wife, 30th March, 1800. He 
separated from his wife after a few years. Indeed Pauline was impossible 
as a wife if half of the stories about her are true. It was she who, finding 
that a lady was surprised at her having sat naked while a statue of her was 
being modelled for Canova, believed she had satisfactorily explained mat- 
ters by saying “ hvt there was a fire in the room.” 

Elisa Bonaparte had married Felix Bacciochi, and had been made Prin 
cesse de Piombino et cle Luccques 1805. In March, 1809, she was mad 
Grande Duchesse de Toscane, the dignity to which Bourrienne alludes, 
was on this occasion, as hns already been stated, that 900 unopened lettf 
were found in Menou’s cabinet after he had left. See Marmont^ tom* 
p. 411. 
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had succeeded Joseph at Ka|)les, and this accession o£ tin 
brother-in-law of Kapoleon to one of tlu‘ th rones of the Honse 
of Bourbon gave Bonaparte another junior in the (‘.olh‘ge oi 
kings, of which he would have infallibly become the senior if 
he had gone on as he began. 

I will relate a little circumstance which now occurs to me 
respecting the kings manufactured by Napoleon. I recollect 
that during the King of Etruria’s stay in Paris the First Con- 
sul went with that Prince to the Comedie Fran^aise, where 
Voltaire’s CEdq)us was performed. This piece, I may ol)serve, 
Bonaparte liked better than anything Voltaire ever wrote. 
I was in the theatre, but not in the First Consurs box, and I 
observed, as all present must have done, the eagerness witli 
which the audience applied to Napoleon and the King of 
Etruria the line in which Philoct(‘t(is says — 

“ J’ai fait des souverains ot n’ai pas voulu ^ 

The a[)plication was so marked that it could not fail to 
become the subject of conversation Induveen tlui Krst Consul 
and me. Vou remarked it, Bourriennit ? ” . . . “ V(‘s, (hui- 
eral.” , . . ^^The fools! . . . They shall see! Th(‘y sha.Il 
see ! ” We did indeed see. Not content with making kings, 
Bonapa-rte, when his brow was (UHurchal by a doubh‘ (U'own, 
aftcu* creating princes at length reali/aal the objetd; In* had 
long contemplated, naimdy, to found a mnv nobility, tnnlowtal 
with hereditary rights. It was at thf‘ (*omm(‘n(*.eme.nt of 
March, 1808, that hti a(icomplish(‘d this proj(U‘,t; ami I saw in 
the ATonitaur a long list of primu^s, dukes, counts, barons, and 
knights of the Empire; there were wanting only viscounts 
and martpiistis,'*^ 

1 T liavo made Hovorciuns, Imt liavc not wialio.d to hf* one 
For a list of chi<*f t itles j^nuited by Napoleon Jfniot, 

L(m(ion, H<‘ntley, IHS.'b vol iii. p. 512. Tho barons and eonnts were legion. 
It will bo seon tliat all the. torrilorial titles, if tbo phnis(‘ can be used hi tlii: 
ease, were planed in (amntries. Tliis was one of the eharaet«‘riH(ie 

I>r<‘eautions taken by Napoleon in <‘r<‘atinf? a fresh nobility. Th(‘ passions 
of tin*. Rj^vohitionary party woubl bav(‘ be<‘n vitdeutly {‘x<*it<‘d by a<*,reatl<»n 
of French titles, —a measure which would also have displeased the (dd 
nobility. But when titles such as Due tie ( ’astij^li(rne were iriven, it was <lif- 
tieultforany Fnmehiuan to object to a di;;nity wbi<'b recalled a Frenclj tri- 
umph and Fnmeh as(suj<b ncy. Their inconvenience was afterwards shown 
in th<* <‘ase of Marmont, whom the (hairf of Vienna refused receive after 
the fall of Napoleon unless his title of Uaf^usa was <lr<»pped. 
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At the same time that Bonaparte was founding a new 
nobility he determined to raise up the old edifice of the 
university, but on a new foundation. The education of youth 
had always been one of his ruling ideas, and I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing how he was changed by the exercise of 
sovereign power when I received at Hamburg the statutes of 
the new elder daughter of the Emperor of the Erench, and 
compared them with the ideas which Bonaparte, when General 
and Eirst Consul, had often expressed to me respecting the 
education which ought to be given youth. Though the sworn 
enemy of everything like liberty, Bonaparte had at first con- 
ceived a vast system of education, comprising above all the 
study of history, and those positive sciences, such as geology 
and astronomy, which give the utmost degree of development 
fco the human mind. The Sovereign, however, shrunk from 
the first ideas of the man of genius, and his university, con- 
fided to the elegant suppleness of M. de Eontaines, was 
merely a school capable of producing educated subjects but 
not enlightened men. 

Before taking complete possession of Eome, and making it 
the second city of the Empire, the vaunted moderation of 
Bonaparte was confined to dismembering from it the legations 
of Ancona, Urbino, Macerata, and Camerino, which were 
divided into three departments, and added to the Kingdom of 
Italy. The patience of the Holy See could no longer hold 
out against this act of violence, and Cardinal Caprara, who 
had remained in Paris since the coronation, at last left that 
capital. Shortly afterwards the Grand Duchies of Parma and 
Piacenza were united to the Erench Empire, and annexed to 
the government of the departments beyond the Alps. These 
transactions were coincident with the events in Spain and 
Bayonne before mentioned. 

After the snare laid at Bayonne the Emperor entered Paris 
on the 14th of August, the eve of his birthday. Scarcely had 
he arrived in the capital when he experienced fresh anxiety 
in consequence of the conduct of Eussia, which, as I have 
stated, had declared open war with Sweden, and did not con- 
ceal the intention of seizing Einland. But Bonaparte, desii*ous 
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of actively carrying on the war in Spain^ felt the necessity 
of removing his troops from Prussia to the Pyrenees. He 
then hastened the interview at Erfurt, where the two Emperors 
of Prance and Russia had agreed to meet. He hoped that 
this interview would insure the tran(][uillity of the Continent, 
while he should complete the subjection of Spain to the 
sceptre of Joseph. That Prince had been proclaimed on the 
8th of June ; and on the 21st of the same month he made 
his entry into Madrid, but having received, ten days after^ 
information of the disaster at Baylen, he was obliged to leave 
the Spanish capital.^ 

Bonaparte’s wishes must at this time have been limited to 
the tranquillity of the Continent, for the struggle between 
him and England was more desperate than ever. England 
had just sent troops to Portugal under the command of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. There was no longer any hope of a recom 
ciliation with Great Britain. The interview at Erfurt having 
been determined on, the Emperor, who had returned from 
Bayonne to Paris, again left the capital about the end of 
September, and arrived at Metz without stopping, except for 
fche purpose of reviewing the regiments which were echelonned 
on his route, and which were on their march from the Grand 
Army to Spain. ^ 

I had heard some time previously of the interview wliich 
was about to take place, and which was so memorable in the 

1 The important battle of Baylen, where the French, under General 
Dupont, were beaten by the Spaniards, was fought on the 19th of July, 1808. 

2 Talleyrand talked a great deal after dinner about Napoleon at Erfurt, 
where he accompanied him as chamberlain. [He had given up the Foreign 
Office in August, 1807.] The cordiality amongst the sovereigns was more real 
at that time than at any other, and the adulation of Napoleon quite extraor- 
dinary. As an instance of this he told me that in all the theatrical pieces 
represented before the sovereigns any possible allusion to Napoleon’s history 
was seized upon and rapturously applauded by all the Kings and Hereditary 
Princes present {Leaves from Diary of Henry Greville, p. 7()). 

^ Talleyrand at the time seems to have dreaded Napoleon’s plans : thus he 
tried to induce the Emperor of Austria to attend, saying to Metternich, Tlie 
Prince who is not there will have the appearance of being either a neutral or 
an enemy. The Emperor of Austria cannot be in the first case, for nothing 
can take place in Europe without his offering either a hindrance or a facility. 
For myself, I would desire that at the right moment the Emperor Francis 
should arrive as a hindrance” {Metternich, tome ii. p. 270). As to the 
result of the conferences Metternich (tome ii. p. 288) says, “ One truth very 
evident to me is that the result of the Erfurt conferences has not at all cor- 
responded with the ideas which were taken there.” 
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life of ISTapoleon. It excited so iiiiich interest in Germany 
that the roads were covered with the equipages of the Princes 
who were going to Erfurt to witness the meeting. Tlie 
French Emperor arrived there before Alexander, and went 
forward three leagues to meet him.^ Hapoleon was on horse- 
back, Alexander in a carriage. They embraced, it is said, in 
a manner expressive of the most cordial friendship, This 
interview was witnessed by most of the sovereign Princes of 
Germany. However, neither the King of Prussia nor the 
Emperor of Austria was present. The latter sovereign sent 
a letter to Napoleon, of which I obtained a copy. It was as 
follows : — 

Sire, my Brother — My Ambassador in Paris informs me that your 
Majesty is about to proceed to Erfurt to meet the Emperor Alexander. 
I eagerly seize the opportunity of your approach to my frontier to renew 
those testimonials of friendship and esteem which I have pledged to yon ; 
and I send my Lieutenant-General, Baron Vincent, to convey to you the 
assurance of iny unalterable sentiments. If the false accounts that have 
been circulated respecting the internal institutions which I have estab- 
lished in my monarchy should for a moment have excited your Majesty’s 
doubts as to my intentions, I flatter myself that the explanations given 
on that subject by Count Metternich to your Minister will have entirely 
removed them. Baron Vincent is enabled to confirm to your Majesty all 
that has been said by Count Metternich on the subject, and to add any 
further explanations you may wish for. I beg that your Majesty will 
grant him the same gracious reception he experienced at Paris and at 
Warsaw. The renewed marks of favor you may bestow on him will be 
an unequivocal pledge of the reciprocity of your sentiments, and will seal 
that confidence which will render our satisfaction mutual. 

Deign to accept the assurance of the unalterable affection and respect 


1 The whole of the month of September, 1808, was spent in settling the day 
for tlie departure of the respective sovereigns from St. Petersburg and Paris, 
so that each might regulate his journey so as to arrive neither too soon nor 
too late. 

The Emperor Napoleon appointed the guards, provided the quarters, and 
defrayed the expenses of the tables, (‘tc., not only for the Emperor of Russin,, 
but also for the other sovereigns who attended the interview. Accordingly 
a troop of cooks, stewards, and lackeys were sent from the department of 
the grand marshal. 

The company of the Theatre Pranqais also proceeded to Erfurt for the 
purpose of performing our best tragedies and comedies. Finally, nothing, 
however trifling, was neglected that could contribute to the amusement of 
the sovereigns during their stay at Erfurt {Memoirs of the Due de Eovigo, 
tome iii. p. 452). 
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with which 1 am, Sire, iny Brother, Your imperial and royal JMajesty’s 
faithful brotlier and friend, (fSigned) Francis. 

pRESBi;ii(J, 8//i Seplentber, ISOS. 

This l(3t.ter appears to be a model of ambiguity, by which it 
is impossible ISapoleon could have been imposed upon. How- 
ever, as yet he had no suspicion of the hostility of Austria, 
which speedily became, manifest ; his grand objt^ct then was 
the Spanish business, and, as 1 have before observtal, one of 
the secrt‘ts of Napoleon’s genius was, that he did not apply 
himself to more than one thing at a time. 

At Erfurt Bonaparte attained the princi|)al ol)ject he had 
promised himself by the meeting. Alexander recognized 
Joseph in his new character of King of Spain and the Indies. 
It has been said that as the price of this recognition Napoh*on 
consented that Alexander should have Swedish Kinhuul; but 
for the truth of this I cannot voiudi. Howev(‘r, I renuunher 
that when, after the interview at Erfurt, Alexandi*r ha.d given 
ord(,‘rs to his aniba,ssador to Eharhcs LV. to (‘ontimu* his funo 
tions under King Joseph, the Sw(‘dish chnrtjh (Fajfahrs at, 
Hamburg told me that conlidentiid letters reeidved hy him 
from Erfurt led him to f(‘ar that tln^ Emp(*ror Ah*xa.nder liad 
(‘.ommuuicat(‘d to Napol(‘on his (h*signs on Mnland, and tliat 
Napohuni liad given his (consent to the oe.eupation. Ih* this 
jis it may, as soon as tlie interview was over Napoleon re- 
turned to lAiris, where he pr(‘sided with imndi s}jl(‘ud<>r at the 
opfuiing of th(^ L(*gislative Body, and s(di out in th(‘. month of 
Noveml)er for Spain. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


1808. 

The Spanish troops in Hamburg — Romana’s siesta — His departure for 
Funen — Celebration of Napoleon's birthday — Romana’s defection — 
English agents and the Dutch troops — Facility of communication between 
England and the Continent — Delay of couriers from Russia — Alarm and 
complaints — The people of Hamburg — Montesquieu and the Minister 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany — Invitations at six months — Napoleon’s 
journey to Italy — Adoption of Eugene — Lucien’s daughter and the 
Prince of the Asturias — M. Auguste de StaeTs interview with Napoleon. 

Previous to the interview at Erfurt an event took place 
which created a strong interest in Hamburg and throughout 
Europe, an event which was planned and executed with in- 
conceivable secrecy. I allude to the defection of the Marquis 
de la Romana, which I have not hitherto noticed, in order that 
T might not separate the different facts which came to my 
knowledge respecting that defection and the circumstances 
which accompanied it. 

The Marquis de la Romana had come to the Hanse Towns 
at the head of an army corps of 18,000 men, which the 
Emperor in the preceding campaign claimed in virtue of 
treaties previously concluded with the Spanish Government. 
The Spanish troops at first met with a good reception in the 
Hanse Towns. The difference of language, indeed, occasion- 
ally caused discord, but when better acquainted the inhabitants 
and their visitors became good friends. The Marquis de la 
Romana was a little swarthy man, of unprepossessing and 
rather common appearance ; but he had a considerable share 
of talent and information. He had travelled in almost every 
part of Europe, and as he had been a close observer of all he 
saw his conversation was exceedingly agreeable and instructive. 

During his stay at Hamburg General Romana spent almost 
every evening at my house, and invariably fell asleep over a 
game at whist. Madame de Bourrienne was usually his part- 
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iier, and I recollect lie perpetually offered apologies for his 
involuntary breach of good manners. This, however, did not 
hinder him from being guilty of tlie same offence the lunxt 
evening. I will presently explain tlie cause of this regular 
siesta. 

On the King of Spain’s birthday the Marquis de la Romana 
gave a magnificent entertainment. The decorations of th(‘ baf 1- 
room consisted of military emblems. The Marquis did the 
honors with infinite grace, and paid particular attention to 
the French generals. He always spoke of tlie Emperor in 
very respectful terms, without any ap|)earance of affe.ctation, 
so that it was impossibh‘. to suspect him of harboring disaifeo 
tion. He played his part to the last with the utmost address. 
At Hamburg we had already received intelligence of the fafMil 
result of the battle of the Sierra Morena,^ and (if tlui eapii.ula- 
tion of Dupont, which disgraced him at tin* very monnuit 
when the whole army marked him out as tlie man most likely 
next to receive th(‘ ha ton of Marshal of France. 

Meanwhile the Manpiis (h^ la Romana d<‘|)art(‘d for t.he 
Danish island of Fiineii, in compliance witli tlie ordm* whic.h 
Marshal Bernadottii had transmittc^d to him. Tlnu'c, Jis a-t 
Hamburg, the S])aniards were widl liked, for their geniu’al 
obliged them to observe tln^ striidest disidpline. (Jr(‘a.t pn^pa- 
rations wenj made in Hamburg on the approaidi of Saint 
Napoleon’s day, whicli was thmi (udebra-tiMl with mmdi solem- 
nity in every town in which Framui had representafi vt‘s. The 
Prince de Ponte-Corvo was at Travemumh^ a sma.ll seaport 
near Liibeck, hut that did not j)r(*v(‘nt him from giving <1ir(*(i- 
tions for the festival of the loth of August. T}n‘. Ma-npiis (h^ 
la Romana, the better to (h*ceive the Marshal, d(‘S|)atch(‘d a 
courier, requesting permission to visit Hamburg on th(‘ day of 
the/c/;fMn order to join his prayers to thos<‘. of the, French, 
and to receive, on the day of they'c/fi, from tin*, hands of the 
Prince, the grand order of the [^(‘gion of Honor, whiidi he had 
solicited, and which Napohion liad granted liim. Thnu*. days 
after Bernadotte received int(;lligene<* of tin*, di*fe(d;ion of dc* la 
Romana. The Ma.n[uis had c(int.riv(‘d to assemhh^ a gn*at 


i Th<‘. HurnMHier of CnauTal Dupont at Baykai. 
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nuHilH*r of English V(\ss(‘ls on tln^ (toiist., a.n<l fo ('S(*.a,|K‘ with all 
liis troops a (l<*]»ot; of hOO nicn h'fl. a,t Alfona,. \V<‘ 

a.rti*r\var(ls lioaa-d that In^ (‘XjxnainnMMl no intcrrnpt.ion on his 
pa,ssa.go, aaid that ho hiinhal with his troops at (lornnna,. I 
now km‘w i-o what to attrihuto tln^ drowsiness whi(*h alwa.ys 
oven*, a, mo tln^ Mnaapus do la Itonnina when h<* sah down to t.a.ko 
a Inind at whist. Tln^ fact was, In^ sa,t up all night nialving 
preparations for tin' osc,ajK‘ whioh In‘ laid long inedit.atiMh 
wldh^ to lull sus])ie.ion ho shoW(Ml liimscdf ovt‘ryw]nu‘o during 
tht‘ day as usual. ^ 

< )n tho {hdocllon of the Spjinish troops I naadvod hllau'S 
from (lov'ernmont napdring nn^ to a-ugimuit my v'igilaina', a.nd 
to S(a‘k out thos(‘. jau’sons who might he supposial to luua*. 
biam in the (audidtuna^ of tin* Ma.n{uis <le. la Ivoimina,. I was 
informed that Mnglish ag(‘nts, (lisp(‘rsod t.hrough t.ln* Ihuise 
Towns, W(*ro end(*aA’oring to fonu'nt dis(a>rd and dissatisfae,- 
tion aniong tin* King (d’ I lolhind’s troops. d’h(‘S<Mnan(ouvres 
wore (amneoti'd wit.h tin* iaa‘asv)n of t.ln^ Spaida,rds a.nd tin*, 
arrival of Danicaui in I>(‘nnia.rk. I nsuhordination had alia‘ady 


1 'rin*. Manjuisof UendeiKt'rry’s Pi uiusultfr H'ar 

the. follow illy; particulars relative to inmiaua’s defect ieu: — 

“Whilst tin' ua\';il and military commanders in the Medina’raiiean were 
(‘X(‘.rting themsi'l V(‘S an effort was maih* in the nortii, with (unnphd<‘ sueeess, 
to n*ston‘ te the servi<‘e of his <'(mnfry <»mc of tin* a-ldcst olliem's of which 
Spain could at that time boast. One of I»onaparle‘H lirst measures, when 
me<litatii 4 r the suhjuyat ion of (In* Peninsula, was to ilemainl from Spain a 
corps of l(>,()tH) vetiwan tr<»ops, whom, und<*r tin'' Marijuis de. la Komana, he 
(*.mplt)y<nl for a time iijion tin* hanks of tin* Vistula, and afterwards remove»l 
to tin* shores of tin* (Ireat Ih'lt,. Whey w<*re <list ribnU'd at ditP'n'nt points in 
that distriert wln‘n the stiunlard of tndepeinh'in’e was raised, and «»ne «tf the, 
earhh'St measun>s of tin' supreme junta was to issue a jirochunation <%illiny 
upon them, in the name of tln-ir ismiitry, to n'.lurn to its defenee, 'Phis was 
in‘(*CNsariIy consignetl to the <^arcof the PritiHlMiruisers ; ainl it was Ufdj'ivon 
to them in vain. .\ seheme for its deliv<‘ry, as w<*n as for (he rennwat of the 
Holdi<*rs, should (hey, as it was he,liev«‘d they wouhl, «h*sire to «'ompiy with its 
terms, was iminediat<*ly d(*v5sed in Poinlon; and the exeeullon of j! waHeiun 
mitted to \' ii*!'- Admiral Keats, an ollieer well worthy of (he (rust. It sue' 
<*eede<i to adtnir.U ion ; and 7(KK) men, with Ivomaiia at their head. werelraitH 
ferre<l from the ranks of tin* enemy at a monienl <»f <‘ritical iiUerenl to (hose 
of 1 he pAf riotic army.’’ Shut up .at Kuneti in (he Paltiii the Spanianis for 
some time «*oul<i obtain no information from their <nvn distant country. The 
po.sl-olliceH of Kurope were in the hands of .Napoli'on his spies were in the 
eainp of Humana; hut neverthelcsss ahold ami Hkilful agent, a (’atholir 
priest of Seoteh extrae.tion named Ki>hertson, Hneceed«*d in getting aHhou* at 
Funen in disyuis<’, and in opiming <*omnnmie.UionH bet ween the .Spaiii.Hli gen 
(*ral and (he Britisli Admiral Ki'ats. 'rin* eoinldnations (hen resorti‘d to by 
Itomana to extricate his trtJOpH art' eiitith'.d to iuu(‘h praise, Editur o/ 
ediiiou. 
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broken out, but it was promptly repressed. Two Dutcli sol- 
diers were shot for striking their officers, but notwithstanding 
tills severity desertion among the troops incrcaised to an 
alarming degree. Indefatigable agents in the pay of the 
English Government labored incessantly to seduce the sol- 
diers of King Louis (of Holland) from their duty. Some of 
these agents being denounced to me were taken almost in the 
act, and ])ositive proof being adduced of their guilt they were 
condemned to death. 

These indispensable examples of severity did not check th(», 
maiuBuvres of England, though they stu-vod to cool th(‘ zeal of 
her agents. I used every endeavor to second th(‘ Prince* of 
Ponte-Corvo in tracing out the jyersons em}>loyed by Knghind. 
It was cliiefl}'’ from the small island of Heligoland that th(*y 
found their way to the Continent. This communication was 
fa(nlitat(‘d hy tin* numerous vessels scatbuM^d about the small 
islands which li(‘ along that c.oast. Kiv(‘ or six pie(*(‘s of gold 
defrayed the. expense of the passage to or from n(‘ligohind. 
Thus the ^Spanish in‘ws, which was priut(*d and often fabri- 
cat(‘d at London, was profus(‘ly {dr(*ulat(*d in tlie north of 
G(*nnany. lkick(‘ts of papers addressed to merchants and 
W(dl-known persons in the G(‘rina.n towns W(*re put into the 
post-oili(u*s of Embdcui, Knipphausi‘n, \'arel, ()id(‘nlmrg, Ihd- 
m(*nhorst, and Prennm. (i(*n(*rally sp(‘akiug, this part, of t he 
<‘.oa.st was not snfiie.ienily well watc^hed to prt‘V(*nt (*spionagi; 
and smuggling; with n‘gard to smuggling, iinh*ed, nci pinver 
(‘ould have (uitirely ])r(*V(Uit(»d it. 'rin* (hmiiuental syst.(‘m 
liad made it a necessity, so that a gn*at. part of the population 
depend(*{I on it for subsistence. 

In the la^ginning of Ih'eember, 180K, we remarked that tlm 
Russian courier, who passinl through KonigslKU'g and P»erlin, 
was n^gnlarly d(‘tained four, live, ami even six hours (»n his 
way to Hamburg. Tin* tradiiig portion of the population, 
always stis|>ieio\is, became alarmctl at this change in the 
e.ouri(‘rss liours, into which they impiired and soon dis(tov- 
(*red the cause. It was astau’tained tliat two agent.s liad b(*en 
stationed, by tiie. postmaster of the Cram! Diirliy of lierg 
at Hamburg, in a village called RH(!h!>urg btdoijging to the 
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province of Laiu‘nlmrj,^ ^rh<n*o th(‘ couriiM* Fn >iii fieri in \v:is 
stopped, and his pa,('k{*ts and lt‘tt(‘rs ()]H‘nt‘d. As soon as 
fcliese facts were known in Ilaniburj^ tlnan^ was a, j;en(*rai (uai- 
sternation among the trailing class — that is to sa.\ , the. influ- 
ential population of the city, linjiurtaiit and widl-groun(h‘d 
com})laints were made. Some lett(‘rs ha.d Ihsui suppressed, 
enclosures had l)(Hm taken from on(‘ hdtcu* and [mt into 
another, and S(‘veral bills of excha.ng{^ had gon(‘ astray, 'flu* 
I intelligtuice soon reaclKsl th(‘. ears of th(‘ hrinee of Pont(‘- 
Corvo, and was (U)nfinmal by the oflhdal n*port of file eommis- 
sioner for the Imptuaai and Royal Rost-ofli(a‘, who complained 
the delay of the (touricu*, of the confusion of the paek(‘ts, 
and of want of (ionfich.uKje in the im|)erial Rost-oflie(‘. It was 
impolitic to ])laci‘ siudi agcmts in a village wlnu’c* th<*re was 
not evim a j)ost-ofIiee, a.nd wh(n*e th(‘ l(‘tt(‘rs were (ypcunal in 
a,n inn without any supcu'vision. 'This (*xa,mination of tin* let- 
ters, s()m(‘tim(‘s, ptu’haps, ne.c{‘ssa,ry, but ofbm da,ng(‘rous, a.nd 
always extnunely d(dieat(‘, (U‘<*at(‘d addit.ional ahirm on aee.ount 
of tln^ jxu’sons to whom th<‘ busin(‘ss was intrust(‘d. If t.lu* 
fhnp(‘ror wished t,o be. ma,d(‘ a,{‘(piaint(‘d with the eorr<*s{)orid- 
ema* of (au’ta.in persons in the north it wo\dd have been nat- 
ura,l to intrust tJu* busin(\ss to his agents and his eonunissiomu* 
a.t IIa,mi>urg, a,nd not to two uiduiown individuals aiiotlnu’ 
iiKton vmiien(*e a.tdending hlavk vdhuu'fa. Al. my sugge^st.ion 
the Rrine.(‘ of Ronte-ljorvo ga.V(‘ onhu’s for putting a. stop to 
the clandestine business at Ksehburg. 'rin^ two agjuifs W(»re 
takiui to Ha.mburg a.nd tlndr <*ondue.t impiired into. d'hey 
we.re S(‘V(‘rely punished. ''fhey deserv<‘d this, however, h*sH 
than thos<^ who had intrusted th<*m with such an Jumonthlr. 
mission ; but leaders ne.v(‘r make nundi s<‘.ruple about. al>a.n“ 
doning their a(‘c‘,ompli(!(‘s in tlu‘ low(*r ra,nks. 

But for the pa.in of witnessing vexations of this sort, which 
I had not always |>ow(*r to pr<*V(*nt,, esp<*(da.lly al’t.ivr B<*rna- 
dotte’s remova.l, my n*siden(a‘ at Hainlnirg would have been 
de.liglttfuL Those who ha.ve, visibal that town know the 
advantag(‘s it poss(*sst*s from its charming situation on the 
hllxi, and ahov(? all, tin* delightful country whi(di siirronnds 
it like a gardtm, ami extends to tin* distance of more t han a 
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league along the banks of the Eyder. The manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants bear the stamp of p(‘(*,ulia,rity ; tln‘y 
are fond of j)^i*suing their occupations in the open air. Tie* 
old men are often seen sitting round tables placed b(d‘ore tlunr 
doors sipping tea, while the children play before tlnnn, and 
the young people are at their work. These groups ha,v(‘ a 
very picturesque eh'ect, and convey a gratifying idea of tlu^ 
happiness of the people. On seeing the worthy citizens of 
Hamburg assembled round their doors 1 could not lulp think- i 
ing of a beautiful remark of ]\lontes(piieu. Wlien h(‘ went to 
Florence with a letter of recommendation to the ih'im(‘ Minis- 
ter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany h(‘ found him sitting at the 
tlireshold of his door, inhaling the fr(\sh air a, ml (*onvt‘rsing 
with some friends. se(*/’ said Mont nsipiieu, ^O.hai 1 am 
arrived among a haj)})y peoph*, sinc(‘ tluhr rriim* Ministi'r <‘an 
enjoy his leisure monuuits thus.'’ 

A sort of patriarchal simplicity characterizes the manners 
of the inhabitants of Ila,mhurg. I'lnw do not visit each <*ther 
much, and only Ijy invita.tion; but on such occasions they 
display great luxury ])enf‘ath their simple ext(u*ior. Th«*y an* 
methodical and puiu'tua-l to an (‘xtraordinarv degna*. Of t his 
T r(*collect a curious instamu*. 1 wa.s very int.imat.e with Earon 
Woght, a man of tahmt a.nd information, and (‘xc<‘(*dingly 
amiable iminners. Om* day la* (%’ilh‘d to make us a. farewell 
visit as he intended to s(‘t out on the following day for Paris. 
On Madame d(‘. Fourrienm*. expr(‘ssing a hope tiiat. la* would 
not protract his al)senc(‘. Ixyoial six months, the p«*riod la* had 
fixed upon, he replied, I>(* assured, madame, m>tliing shall 
Xmevent me getting home on tla* day i have appointed, for I 
have invited a ])arty of fri{‘mls to dine with me cm t he day 
after my n‘turn.” The Puiron r(*turia‘d at tin* appointe<I tJnu*, 
and none of his gn(‘sts requiri'd to he r(*nuialed of his invit.a,* 
tion at six months'’ date.^ 

1 Among tlic peculiarities of ;i f(»nner Lord (;uil(lf<»rd was a Himtlar one- 
lie would invite friends toiline with liim at LimtUui six or (u-dd UMmthH after 
the (late of the invitation; In* would thru start for (h<‘ Lmian fshmds uhco* 
he was organizing a university f»>r the (lre<‘ks stay then* for months and 
tlien, g(‘ttingov<w to < )tranto <jr liriudisi, he would travel tiaek tlirough iVih 
Hwitzerlaml, and Krama* to meet his d inner-parly in launhm. Hr cenerallv 
so timed matt(‘.rs as to reach his h<tm(} only a ft‘w hours before the diijmu’ w.ts 
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Napoleon ho \V{‘I1 kn(‘W tlu^ (‘IToct wliieh his pr(*sen(M‘ pro^ 
(IikhhI that lifter a (‘.on(pu‘Ht lui lovtid to show hinisidf to tiu‘- 
people wliuse territories Ini added to tlu* Kiiipin^. Duroc^, who 
always aceoinpanied him when was not on mis- 

sions, gave im*. a curious account of Napohujifs joiu'uey in 
1807 to V(mice and th(‘- other Italian provinces, which, con- 
formahly with tht‘. Treaty of rresburg, were aimexetl to the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

In this journey to the Kingdom of Italy Nhi})ohion had 
several important obje(d;s in view. Il(^ was planning great 
allia,nc,es ; and lu'- load(Ml Kugeiui with favors for th(‘ purpos(^ 
of sounding him and pr<‘paring him for his moth(U-\s divorc.(*. 
At tlie sa,m(‘ time lu' int(‘n(h‘d to have an int(‘rview witli his 
brotluu* fjU(u<‘n, b(‘(^aus(g wishing to dispos(5 (yf th(^ ha.ud of his 
broth(‘r’s djiughter, h(‘. thought of mahiug luo* iiuirry lh(‘ 
Ih’imMMyf th(‘ Ast.urias ( Ku’dina-iul winy Indbia^ the Spa,nish 
war, when the first <Iissensions betw(‘(‘n fat.luu* and son had 
becoim^ nuinif(‘st-, had solieitisl an a.llia,nc(‘ with the Kmp<‘ror 
in th(‘ hop(^ of g(‘tt.iug his support.^ 'rhis was slnyrt-ly al't«‘r 
tlu^ (‘ld{‘st sou (yf L(juis had died in Ibylhind of croup. It has 
b(*(‘n wrongly b(di(‘ved tlmt Napoh*on had a.n ahVction for this 

t(y !)(* oil tables. In all llii.s, tio <loubf, Ihero was eouHiclenihb' I’uleulation, suhI 
Home atT(M’tiit ion, hut it amused his I«tnlshi|), and did no harm to any one!. 

onee refused an invitation to prolonji; his stay h»r a day or t wo in tlio city 
of Ij(‘ee(s at the e.vtremitv of the Italian peninsula, heenus<‘ he had a party 
tix<‘d for HUeh a <lay in Lomlon, ami inu.st travid on in order to hei punctual 
p> tho hour! This od<lity certainly made tin* Italian gentry Htaro with aHton- 
ishimuit. - Kdifitr <>/ IH'Sl 

J Kor Lneimi’s muiount of (he intervi<‘.\v with his hiadher at Mantua on 
the rjth l>(‘ee.mher, 1H07, sese lung’s /w/e//’U, tome iii. pp. 157. Napoh'on 
oflerml Lueien in’erything if h<^ would <!ivoree his Heeond wife, Madanu*! 
Joulxu’thon, and spoke of hisown diviux'e from .loNejdilne, Ileeven hinted, 
says Lueiim that Inmuight marry (’harlot I.e, UuMlaughter of Lneimi. d’he 
brothers separated on fair terms, hut <li<l not Hee, om* atiol her again till 1815. 
In February, ISin, Lueieu's ilaughter (’harlotU" was 8<'nt to the. Imperial 
(!ourt to h<‘ roady for a marriage willi tlu*. I*rim*e of the AHtuiias, later 
Fenlinainl \’II. of Spain, wlio had prayed Nap<deon to grant him th(‘ honor 
of an ulliama^ with an august prineess’of hi.s family ihu f'a.sffr, t<mie iv. p. 

Prrrur.H (t<»me ii. p. I7li) tlenies this, hnl Ifourrienne is hen^ right. 
Another poHsihle «’humant <d’ her hand wa.s the ArehdnKe h'm'dinatnl, (Jraml 
I )uk(M»f Wurzburg, brother of (he lOmpm’or Framds of Austria. Napoleon 
H<‘emH also to ha\e f<dt his way in IHIO for a marriage hotweeii her and the 
Austrian Prince Imfierial Isim* .l/rf/r /•///<•/», tome ii. p. .'iT'Jh 'rin* girl disliked 
th(‘ (hmrt, and ridienh’d its members and their inanmu's In lier letters to her 
|y'irents. 'riiese letters were! opened liy NapohMUi, ami naid by him to his 
mdignanl family, mid tlu' girl was sent ha<‘lv to h<*r father. *Hhe inarrieal 
Prince Mario < lahrhdli in IHI5. 
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child beyond that of an uncle for a lu^pbtnv. i have alrt‘a 
said the truth about this. 

However this may be, it is certain that Na|Joh‘un n 
seriously contemplated a divorce from d(»si‘[>him*. li tie 
had been no other proof of this I, who t roni habit kii- 

howto read Napoleon’s thoughts by Iiis nets, IouihI a sutlieit 
one in the decree issued at Milan by which Najahron ahopl 
Eugene as his son and success(jr to tin* (‘rowii of Italy, 
default of male and legitimate children diredly dcMMaitl 
from him. Lucien went to iMantua on his hnflher's invi] 
tion, and this was the last intervi(*w they had Indor** th»‘ t V' 
Jours. Lucien consented to give his daughtur to tho Prin 
of the Asturias, but this marriage did not take plaei*. 
learned from Duroc to what a lieiglit tlic enmity ot L\u*h 
towards the Beauharnais family, an enniity which i ini^ 
often had occasion to speak of, had boon renewrd tm t ii 
occasion. Lucien could not pardon tJosoj thine for the rebti 
of the counsels whie-h he had givt*n her, and whieii .'die h:i 
rejected witli such pro}K*r indignation. Lueieii Inai besid< 
another special reason for giving Ins danghter tt» tin' Ihine 
of the Asturias. He jiartiimlarly \visho<i to prev«-ui th; 
Prince marrying Mjidenioisidh* de d’ast'her, tie* niece < 
.Josephine, a marriage for whi<di M. do Ih-anharnais, the 
Ambassador of PraiUH^ at Madrid, was working with all lii 
might. Lucien also, with his l\.(*puhlie,an stolidity, Mdunittf'i 
without too nnudi scruph* to the i<l(*a <d' having a Ihmrboi 
King as son-iudaw. It was also during thi.s journey o 
Napoleon tliat lie annexed Tusc.any to the Empire. 

Bonaparte returned to Paris on th<^ Lsi ftf Jajinarv, IKttS 
On his way he stopp<*d for a sliort tinn* at Ohambd-ry, where ; 
young man had been waiting hn* him Sf*voral dav i. 1dbs wa; 
Madame de StaePs son, who was then jH*i more than M‘ven 
teen years of age. M. Augustt* th* Staid lodgi-d at the inm.s« 
of the ])Ostmaster of Ohamhery, and as tJie I'hnpiuor \vm 
expected in the course of the night, he gave ordeis llmt Ih' 
should be calh‘d uj) on the arrival of tlie first j'ourier. ddie 
couriers, who hu<l lieen delayetl on tdn* remd, dni not arrive 
until six in the morning, and were aliut>.st imme«ii;ite|y tul 
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lowed by tlu3 Emperor .himself, so that JVI. de Staiil was 
awakened by tlie cries of V Em/permiv ! He had just time 
to dress himself hastily, and fly to meet Na])oleon, to whom 
he delivered a letter, whicli he had })repared l)eforehand for 
the purpose of solicjiting an audience. Laiiristoii, the aide de 
camp on duty, took the letter, it being his business to receive 
all tlu^ letters and petitions which were presented to Hapoleon 
on his way. Hefore breakfast the Emperor opened the letters 
which Lauriston had laid on the table ; he merely looked at 
the signatures, and tlien laid them aside. On opening M. de 
StaeVs letter he said, “ Ah ! ah ! what have we liere ? a letter 
from M. de Stael ! . . . He wishes to see me. . . . What can 
he want ? . . . Can there be anything in common between me 
and the refugiies of Geneva?’’ — “ Sire,” observed Lauriston, 
lu^ is a v(U’y young man; and, as well as 1 could judge from 
the litthi I saw of him, there is something very prepossessing 
in his a,|)pearanc(‘..” — ‘‘A very young man, say you? . . . 
Oh, tlum I will see him. . . . Rustan, t(dl him to come in.” 
M. d(‘ St.'ud ])res(mted himself to Napoleon with modc^sty, but 
witlumt n,ny unbecoming timidity. When he had r(\spectfully 
saluted tin*. ]hnp(‘ror a conversation (msmul betw(‘(*n them, 
whi(‘h Du roc (h'seribed to m(‘- in n(^a,rly the following manner. 

As M. (h‘ St.'uil adva.nced towa.rds the Empeu-or the hitter 
said, “ Wh<‘nc.(^ do you come ? ” — ‘H^h*oni Geneva, Sin^..” — 
“ WIhu'c is your mother?” — “She is either in Vienna or 
will soon b(3 tlH‘n‘,.” — “At Vienna! . . . Well, that is where 
she ought t(,) b(‘. ; a,nd 1 suppose she is hap])y. . . . She will 
now hav(‘ a good o})portunity of learning German.” — “ Sire, 
how ca.n you imagim^ my mother is happy when she is absemt 
from her country a,nd her fricnids ? If 1 wer(5 permittcMl to 
lay Indore your Majesty my motluu'’s confidential hd/ter you 
would S(‘e how unhappy she is in her exile.” — “Ah, bah! 
yo\ir mother unhappy, indeed ! . . . However, I do not mean 
to say sh<‘ is a,ltogeth(*r a bad woman. . . . She has talent — 
j)<‘rhaps too mucJi ; and Inu's is a<n unbridled tahmt. Slie was 
(‘ducated amiilst the* (duios of the subvcu’ted monarchy and thi^ 
R(‘Volution ; and out of th(‘S(^ <‘vents sh(‘ mak(‘-s a,n amalgama- 
tion of lier own ! All this might become very dang(n‘ous. 
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Her enthusiasm is likely i<> niak** |n*ns<‘ly ies. 1 must k 
watch upon her. She <1(k‘s not like iin* ; and tor t h«* inter 
of those whom she would (‘ntiain^iU* 1 must pndiihit luu* e 
ing to Paris.” 

Young do Staiil stattal ihnt. Ids ohjia-t. in seeking the ii: 
view with the Emperor was t<> petition for his inother\s iv| 
to Paris. Yapoleon having listent‘d witlmuf impatimiei* to 
reasons he urged in su])port his retpiest, said, “ Ihit sup 
ing I were to ]H‘rmit your motlier to return to Paris, 
months would not (da|)St‘ btd’ore I slundd in* (ddiged t$) s 
lier to the Pieetre or to tin* d'einple. d'his I should In* S( 
to do, because the affair would make a noist*, and injun‘ 
in public opinion. Tell your mot.lnu* t.hat mv dettuauinaJ 
is formed, that my (hadsion is irre\'oeable. She shall m 
set foot in Paris as long as I live." --*• Sire, I eannot, beli 
that you would arbitrarily imprison my motht'r ii’ ;die g 
you no n‘ason for smdi sevority.” “She would gi\e ni 
dozen! ... I know her woll." “Sire, }»ermii me to 
that I a.m e(‘rtain my motlior woidd live in Paris in a ^ 
that would aJford no ground ot repr<uieh ; .sin* wtuild 
nd.inMh and woidd see only n ver\ few friends. In spit< 
your Maj(‘sty\s refusal I vent ure to entreat that you \\ill ^ 
lier a. trial, were it only for sdx weeks or a monih, PiU' 
h(‘r, Sir(‘, to jkiss tliat timo in Paris, and I eonjure uui 
eome. to no linul detdsion he fi orehand." “ Ho ytm think I 
to de<a‘iv(ui hy tdnsse fair pismuses? . . . ! tell you ii c 
not h{‘. Sh(‘ w'ould serve as :t rallying point for the idudn} 
St. (h*rmain. She set* nolxaiy, imleed ! Ponld .die make t 
sacriht^e? Sin* would visit and retsdva* rompany. She w«» 
1 h* guilty of a ihousami follies. Slie would 1 h* saving ltd 
wldrh she may considt*!* as verv iniod jokes, but wideh I : ho 
ta.kt* sr*riously. My goV(‘rnnu*nf is no j«»ke : I wi;di thi:-; tti 
W(*ll known !>y (*v(‘ryhody.'‘' -“Sir«% will yoiir Majosf.y pei*, 

nn* to r(*p«‘at tdiat my moth<*r lias no wi di whaf»'Ver to min 
in s(Hd(*t.v ? Sin*, would <M»ufine lni''*«df lu the eirele of a I 
fri(‘n{ls, a list, of whom she waiuld givo to \imr Majesty. V 
Sirt*, who lov«* Fran<‘<* ,so wtvll, may form some idea of the n 
cry my mother suifers in hor liaidH'liifient. 1 eonjure y 
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Majesty to yield to my entreaties, and let us be included in 
the number of your faithful subjects.’’ — You ! ” — “ Yes, 
Sire ; or if your Majesty persist in your refusal, permit a 
son to inquire what can have raised your displeasure against 
his mother. Some say that it was my grandfather’s last work ; 
but I can assure your Majesty that my mother had nothing to 
do with that.” — ^^Yes, certainly,” added l^Tapoleon, with more 
ill humor than he had hitherto manifested. ^^Yes, certainly, 
that work is very objectionable. Your grandfather was an 
ideologist, a fool, an old lunatic. At sixty years of age to 
think of forming plans to overthrow my constitution ! States 
would be well governed, truly, under such theorists, who judge 
of men from books and the world from the map.” — ^^Sire, 
since my grandfather’s plans are, in your Majesty’s eyes, noth- 
ing but vain theories, I cannot conceive why they should so 
highly excite your displeasure. There is no political econo- 
mist who has not traced out plans of constitutions.” — “ Oh ! 
as to political economists, they are mere visionaries, who are 
dreaming of plans of finance while they are unfit to fulfil the 
duties of a schoolmaster in the most insignificant village in 
the Empire. Your grandfather’s work is that of an obstinate 
old man who died abusing all governments.” — Sire, may I 
presume to suppose, from the way in which you speak of it, 
that your Majesty judges from the report of malignant per- 
sons, and that you have not yourself read it ? ” — “ That is a 
mistake. I have read it myself from beginning to end.” — 
^^Then your Majesty must have seen how my grandfather 
renders justice to your genius.” — ‘^^Eine justice, truly ! .... 
He calls me the indispensable man, but, judging from his 
arguments, the best thing that could be done would be to cut 
my throat ! Yes, I was indeed indispensable to repair tlie 
follies of your grandfather, and the mischief he did to France. 
It was he who overturned the monarchy and led Louis XV 1. 
to the scaffold.” — Sire, you seem to forget that my grand- 
father’s property was confiscated because he defended tlic 
King.” — “Defended the King ! A fine defence, truly ! You 
might as well say that if I give a man poison and present 
him with an. antidote when he is in the agonies of death 1 
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wish to save him ! Yet that is the way your grandfat 
defended Louis XVL ... As to the confiscation you sp 
of, whafc does that prove ? Nothing. Why, the property 
Kobespierre was confiscated ! And let me tell you that Ito 
pierre himself, Marat, and Danton did much less inischiei 
France than M. Necker. It was he who brought about 
Kevolution. You, Monsieur de Stael, did not see this ; bi 
did. I witnessed all that passed in those days of terror ; 
public calamity. But as long as I live those days shall ne 
return. Your speculators trace their Utopian schemes u] 
paper ; fools read and believe them. All are babbling ab 
general happiness, and presently the people have not bread 
eat ; then comes a revolution. Such is usually the fruit of 
these fine theories ! Your grandfather was the cause of 
saturnalia which desolated France. He is responsible for 
the blood shed in the Eevolution ! 

Duroc informed me that the Emperor uttered these 1 
words in a tone of fury which made all present tremble 
young De Stael. Fortunately the young man did not lose 
self-possession in the conflict, while the agitated express 
of his countenance evidently showed what was passing in ' 
mind. He was sufficiently master of himself to reply to t 
Emperor in a calm though rather faltering voice : Sire, p 
mit me to hope that posterity will judge of my grandfatl 
more favorably than your Majesty does. During his admin 
tration he was ranked by the side of Sully and Colbert ; a 
let me repeat again that I trust posterity will render h: 
justice.” — Posterity will, probably, say little about him.” 

I venture to hope the contrary, Sire.” 

Then, added Duroc, the Emperor turning to us said witi 
smile, After all, gentlemen, it is not for me to say too mu 
against the Eevolution since I have gained a throne by i1 
Then again turning to M. de Staffi he said, ^^The reign 
anarchy is at an end. I must have subordination. Eespe 
the sovereign authority, since it comes from God.^ You a 

1 This belief in the Divine origin of power was dear to the mind of Na.) 
leon. JSTapoleon was also much impressed with the idea of deriving t 
origin of supreme authority from the Divinity. IT e said to me one day 
Compiegne, shortly after his marriage with the Archduchess, ‘ I see that t 
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Miul wdl th(‘r(vr()r(.‘j follow a better eourst^, 

and avoid those l)ad ])riii{dples wliioli endanger the welfare of 
soeiety.’^ — Sire, sinet^ your Majesty does me the honor to 
think me well educatcnl, you ought not to condemn the princi- 
pi(^s of my grandfather and my mother, for it is in those 
priiudplevS that L have been brought upd^ — Well, I advise 
you to keep right in politics, for I will not pardon any 
offences of the Keeker kind. Every one should keep right in 
politics.” 

Idiis conversation, Duroc informed me, bad continued the 
whole time of breakfast, and the Emperor rose just as he 
pronounced these last words : Every one should keep right 
in }K)liti(is.” At that moment young De Stael again renewed 
his solicitations for his motlu'r’s recall from exile. Bonaparte 
tium st(‘pped ii[) to him and ])inelied liis ear with that air of 
familiarity which wa.s customary to him when he was in good 
humor or wished to appmir so. You are young,” said he ; 
^‘if you had my ag(^ a,nd (^x|)(uaence you would judge of things 
mor(^ corrc(!tly. J am far from being displeased with your 
frankness. 1 like to scuj a son plead his mother’s cause. 
Your motlnn* has given you a ditlicult commission, and you 
lia.v(‘ (*x(M'uted it ehwcvrly. I am glad I have had this oppor- 
tunity of conv(‘rsiiig with you. 1 love to talk with young 
p(^o}d(‘ wlnm they are unassuming and not too fond of arguing. 
But in spite of that I will not hold out false hopes to you. 
Murat has already spoktm to m(‘. on the subject, and 1 luive 
told him, as I now t(*ll you, that my will is irrevocable. If 
your mother wiU’c in ])ris()n 1 should not hesitate to lil)erate 
iier, hut mdhing shall indiua^ me to recaill her from (‘xile.”~ 
Sire, is sh(‘ not as unhappy in being banished from her 
(muntry ami h(‘r fritaids a,s if she were in prison ? ” ~ ‘M )h ! 
an^ your m()th(u’’s rouuu)iti(*. id(‘.as. She is cxctUHlingly 

BmprcKH, \n writing to lior fattier, acldroflmm to Jlh Starred emd hn- 

ju*rml MajvMi,'’ tn UiIh titl<‘ euKtomary with you ? ’ T told him that it wiir, 
from the 'tradition of th(‘ <dd (Jonnan Kmpir<«!, whi(‘h lioro tlio titio of tho 
Holy and hocaiiH<^ it waM also attaehod to tho AposUdic crown of 

liunKary* Napol<‘on than n‘i>liod in a ^^ravt^ ton<i, * It m a lino (lustiom and a 
rood oxproHHion. Power oomoH from (lod, and it is that alono which placCH 
it, hoyond tho attack of men. Honco I sluiU adopt tho title some day ^ ” 
{Mv.tki'nich, tonn^ i. p. 
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unhappy^ and much to be pitied, no doubt ! ... With the 
exception of Paris she has all Europe for her prison.’’ — But, 
Sire, her friends are in Paris.” — “ With her talents she may 
make friends anywhere. After all, I cannot understand why 
she should be so anxious to come to Paris. Why should she 
wish to place herself immediately within the reach of my 
tyranny ? Can she not go to Pome, to Berlin, to Vienna, to 
Milan, or to London ? Yes, let her go to London ; that is the 
place for her. There she may libel me as much as she pleases. 
In short, she has my full liberty to be anywhere but in Paris. 
You see. Monsieur de Stael, that is the place of my residence, 
and there I will have only those who are attached to me. I 
know from experience that if I were to allow your mother to 
come to Paris she would spoil everybody about me. She 
would finish the spoiling of Garat. It was she who ruined 
the Tribunate, I know she would promise wonders ; but she 
cannot refrain from meddling with jDolitics .” — ‘‘1 can assure 
your Majesty that my mother does not now concern herself 
about politics. She devotes herself exclusively to the society 
of her friends and to literature.” — Ah, there it is ! . . . 
Literature ! Do you think I am to be imposed upon by that 
word ? While discoursing on literature, morals, the fine arts, 
and such matters, it is easy to dabble in politics. Let women 
mind their knitting. If your mother were in Paris I should 
hear all sorts of reports about her. Things might, indeed, be 
falsely attributed to her : but, be that as it may, I will have 
nothing of the kind going on in the capital in which I reside. 
All things considered, advise your mother to go to London. 
That is the best place for her. As for your grandfather, I 
have not spoken too severely of him. M. ISTecker knew noth- 
ing of the art of government. I have learned something of 
the matter during the last twenty years.” — “All the world, 
KSire, renders justice to your Majesty’s genius, and there is no 
one but acknowledges that the finances of France are now 
more prosperous than ever they were before your reign. 
But permit me to observe that your Majesty must, doubtless, 
have seen some merit in the financial regulations of my 
grandfather, since you have adopted some of them in the 
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admirable system you have established.'^ — ^^That proves 
nothing ; for two or three, good ideas do not constitute a good 
system. Be that as it may, I say again, I will never allow 
your mother to return to Paris.” — “But, Sire, if sacred inter- 
ests should absolutely require her presence there for a few 

days would not ” — “ How ! Sacred interests ! What do 

you mean ? ” — “ Yes, Sire, if you do not allow her to return 
I shall be obliged to go there, unaided by her advice, in order 
to recover from your Majesty's Government the payment of a 
sacred debt.” — “Ah! bah! Sacred! Are not all the debts 
of the State sacred ? ” — “ Doubtless, Sire ; but ours is at 
tended with circumstances which give it a peculiar character.” 

— “A peculiar character ! Honsense ! Does not every State 
creditor say the same of his debt ? Besides, I know nothing 
of your claim. It does not concern me, and I will not meddle 
with it. If you have the law on your side so much the better * 
but if you want favor I tell you I will not interfere. If I did, 
I should be rather against you than otherwise.” — “ Sire, my 
brother and myself had intended to settle in France, but how 
can we live in a country where our mother cannot visit us ? ” 

— “ I do not care for that. I do not advise you to come here. 
Go to England. The English like wrangling politicians. Go 
there, for in France, I tell you candidly, that I should be 
rather against you than for you.” 

“ After this conversation,” added Duroc, “ the Emperor got 
into the carrHige with me without stopping to look to the 
other petitions which had been presented to him. He pre- 
served unbroken silence until he got nearly opposite the cas- 
cade, on the left of the road, a few leagues from Chambery. 
He {xp])eared to be absorbed in reflection. At length he said, 
‘ I ihar I have been somewhat too harsh with this young man. 
. . . But no matter, it will prevent others from troubling me. 
Tlu‘se people calumniate everything I do. They do not un- 
derstand me, Duroc ; their place is not in France. How can 
Necker’s family be for the Bourbons, whose first duty, if ever 
they returned to France, would be to hang them all ? ^ i 

1 After all the outcry wliicli lias been raised about the tyrannical conduct 
of Napoleon towards IVtadame de Stacl, there is some point in liis question as 
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This conversation, related to me by Duroc, interested me f 
much that I noted it down on paper immediately after m 
interview.^ 

to why she was so anxious to place herself under his tyranny. Napole( 
knew her as a clever, meddling, ambitious woman, and he prevented h 
from stirring up political strife in Paris at a time wlien the land called f 
internal even more than for external peace. As Napoleon said to Mette 
nich, “ If Madame de Stael would be, or could be, either a Royalist or aR 
publican, I should have nothing to say against her: but she is a machine 
motion which will make a disturbance in the salons. It is only in Fram 
that such a woman is to be feared, and I will not agree to it (her return] 
{Metternich, tome i. p. 281). 

2 After the fall of Bonaparte Auguste de Stael became an orator and 
political writer of high reputation. See his (Enures diverses, Paris, 1829. 
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1808. 

The Republic of Batavia — The crown of Holland offered to Louis — Offer 
and refusal of the crown of Spain — Napoleon’s attempt to get possession 
of Brabant— Napoleon before and after Erfurt — A remarkable letter to 
Louis — Louis summoned to Paris — His honesty and courage — His bold 
language — Louis’ return to Holland, and his letter to Napoleon — Harsh 
letter from Napoleon to Louis — Affray at Amsterdam — Napoleon’s dis- 
pleasure and last letter to his brother — Louis’ abdication in favor of his 
son — Union of Holland to the French Empire — Protest of Louis against 
that measure — Letter from M. Otto to Louis. 

While BoiiJi])arte was the chief of the French Republic he 
liad 110 objection to the existence of a Batavian Republic in 
the. north of France, and he equally tolerated the Cisalpine 
lie public, in the south. But after the coronation all the Re- 
])iibrics, which were grouped like satellites round the grand 
Uej)id)lic., were converted into kingdoms subject to the Empire, 
if not avowedly, at least in fact. In this respect there was no 
differeiK’.e between the Batavian and Cisalpine Repuhlicsd The 

1 It may bo interesting to detail the various Republics formed or renamed 
during the Revolutionary wars. Franco itself, declared a Republic on 21st 
Soplemlxu', 171)2, hocaino an Empire in 1804. Tlio Batavian Republic was 
foruKul of Holland in 171)5; it became a kingdom under Ijouis Bonaparte in 
and aft(U- being aimoxed to the French Empire in 1810 fell to the House 
of Orang<^ in 181,1. Swiiz<n‘Iand became the Helvetian Republic in 1708, and 
the Swi.ss (lonfoderation in 1808. The Valais, occupied by the French in 
1801, was iiuule a separate Republic in 1802: it was annexed to the Empire 
in 1810, and nASlorod to Switzerland in 1815. Another of the Swiss States, 
the Riysde Vaiul, was named the Rf'*ihibli(iuo Lemaniqiie in 1708, and ended 
jis a st‘)iarat{‘. Oantou. The Republic of the Seven Islands was formed of the 
lotiian Island.s, taken from Venice and given to Franco in 1707 by the Treaty 
of Cunipo-Eormio. Then, having been taken by the Russians and Turks, 
they we, re fonne<l into the Republicpie des Sept Isles in 1H(K), and were so rec- 
ognized by th<^ TiMnxty of Amiens in 1802. They were restored to France by Rus- 
sia umler’the 'rre.uty of Tilsit in 1807, but were taken by the English in 1800. 
From 1815 B.(U)ul)lic rennained under English protection till 18(>4, when 
tlie English witlnluw, and tlie Republic joined Greece. The little Repub- 
lic of Kugusa Wji,H occupied by tlu) French in 1800, and its government was 
brok(‘.n up in 1808, after wliic.h it became, part of the Illyrian i)rovincos, 
eventgally falling to Austria in 1815. The Italian U(^public8 wore many. 
The 'Pranspadane Republic had bo <‘.n intended by Napoleon to be formed of 
Lombardy, but in 1707 it was joiiuxl to the Oispadane to form the Cisalpine 
Republic! The Oispadane Republic was first formed by Napoleon, in 1700, 
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latter having been metaiiior|)lu)S(‘<l intt) IIk* Kingdom of Italy, 
it was necessary to find soim^ })ret**xt Ibr transforming th.* 
former into the Kingdom of Holland, dim govornmont. t»f 
the Eepublic of Batavia had Inam for soiim timt^ past nioroly 
the shadow of a governnient, but still it j>n*s(‘rv<*d, t‘Vi*n in its 
submission to France, those internal forms of freodom wldrh 
console a nation for the loss of iiidop<*udem*<‘. dim Emporor 
kept up such an extensive agemw in Holland that In* oasily 
got up a deputation soliciting Jiiin to ciioost* a king for tin* 
Batavian Ilepublic. This submissivo dnpuiation eanm to Paris 
in 1806 to solicit the Kmp(‘r(U‘, as a favor, tt» plm*{‘ Prinm 
Louis on the tlirone of Holland, 'riio addross of the dcputa- 
tion, the answer of Na})oh*om ainl tin* spni-rh (ff Louis <m 
being raised to the sovereign dignity , have all bt*en published. 

Louis became King of Holland muoh against his im’linal ion, 
for he opposed the ])rop<)sition as inu<‘h as he tlared. alleging 
as an objection the state of his healt h, to whi<di <'eriainly the 
climate of Holland was not favorabb* ; but P»onaparfe sternly 
replied to his remonstrance, “It is hotter to <lie a king than 
live a princed^ He was th<*n ohligtnl to areejd. the (*rown. He 
went to Holland accompauitHl l>y Ihniense, who, however^ did 
not stay long there. The new King wanted to maki^ himself 
beloved by his subjects, and as they w<‘re an entirely commer- 
cial people the best way to win tlH*ir uife(*ti(fnH was in 
adopt Kapoleon’s rigid laws against ciunmercial inhu'course 
with England. Henca^ the first taxi! ness beiw«»en tlie two 
brothers, which ended in the alHli(‘.ution of Ltnus, 

from th(i legations of Bologna and Ferrara. Miwlenji. f*fc. frt 

the Cispadmie ami th<‘Trans{>a(iane wero nnitt**i to tirm flm C 1 m 
lie, wlifch included Lombardy ami the formiT Aiwfriiiti and Vcneiian pox 
inces of Modena, Heggio, Brescia, Mantua, the tlireif l.cgationH i»C Itidngoa, 
Ferrara, and Eomagna, and the VahelUne, with a »f abtut 

3,d(K),()(X). The dsalpino became the Italian Itigmblir hi IHOi, and In IH<L 
was changed into th<* Kingdom of Italy, Nii|M»leon hhiHclf iisitimhig the 
crown, whi<‘h, however, was not to Im* again tiiiit4‘d to thiit<.r Friince. The 
Ligurian Eepublic was formed in Hh? of tSeiMiii; in IHitl it was imnexetl In 
r ranee, and in 181,5 it fell to Sardinia, much t-o its disCHnieiU, Hie ICfunan 
orliberine Eepublic was formed in February, when Berthicr isn upicil 

tins city, but it toll when Italy was reeonquetrod from the French In iTh*J, 
apin coming under the Pope. The Parthenopean Eepubile, furme*! of Nit 
pies, in Jmiuary, 17119, only existed till July, IPAi, when the Bmirlsms retiw»k 
It. I he little Uepuhllc Lucca, in 1805. wasi <*pnvcrt<cd Into a Priniipality 
for Llisa Bonnpartf' (Princess Batudochi). B4h*. Wii« the Republic id Itaura- 
sia from 1792 to 179S, 
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I know not whether Napoleon recollected the motive as- 
signed by Louis for at first refusing the crown of Holland, 
namely, the climate of the country, or whether he calculated 
upon greater submission in another of his brothers ; but this 
is certain, that Joseph was not called from the throne of 
Naples to the throne of Spain until after the refusal of Louis. 
I have in my possession a copy of a letter written to him by 
Napoleon on the subject. It is without date of time or place, 
but its contents prove it to have been written in March or 
April, 1808. It is as follows : — 

Brother — The King of Spain, Charles IV., has just abdicated. The 
Spanish people loudly appeal to me. Certain of obtaining no solid peace 
with England unless I cause a great movement on the Continent, I have 
determined to place a French King on the throne of Spain. The climate 
of Holland does not agree with you ; besides, Holland cannot rise from, 
her ruins. In the whirlwind of events, whether we have peace or not, 
there is no possibility of her maintaining herself. In this state of things 
I have thought of the throne of Spain for you. Give me your opinions 
categorically on this measure. If I were to name you King of Spain 
would you accept the offer ? May I count on you ? Answer me these 
two questions. Say, “ I have received your letter of such a day, I answer 
YesU and then I shall count on your doing what I wish ; or say “ No 
if you decline my proposal. Let no one enter into your confidence, and 
mention to no one the object of this letter. The thing must be done be- 
fore we confess having thought about it.i 

(Signed) Napolboit.' 

Before finally seizing Holland Napoleon formed the project 
of separating Brabant and Zealand from it in exchange for 
other provinces, the possession of which was doubtful, but 
Louis successfully resisted this first act of usurpation. Bona- 
parte was too intent on the great business in Spain to risk any 
commotion in, the north, where the declaration of Bussia 
against Sweden already sufficiently occupied him. He there- 
fore did not insist upon, and even affected indifference to, the 
proposed augmentation of the territory of the Empire. This 
at least may be collected from another letter, dated St. Cloud, 

1 Garden (tome xi. p. 200) alleges that the throne of Spain was first of- 
fered by Napoleon to Louis on 27th March, 1808. Du Casse (tome iv. p. 285) 
allows that this may be true, as the first hint given to Joseph of his being 
called to Spain is dated 18th April, 1808; see Du Casse, tome iv. p. 227. 
Thiers (tome viii. p. 622) assumes that Joseph was the only choice. 
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17th August, written xipoii liearing from M. Alexamlro d 
Rochefoucauld, his Ambassador in Holland, and from 
brother himself, the oi)t)ositioii of Louis to his ju-ojoct. 

The letter was as follows : — 

Brother — I have received your letter relalin.sx to that of tlie Si**u 
la Rochefoucauld. He was only authoriztnl to make the proj»osaI.‘- 
directly. Since the exchani;e does not please you hd, us think nor 
about it. It was useless to make a paradft of priu<‘iplt‘s, thoULdJ 1 n 
said that you ought not to consult the nation. Tlie well-infornu‘d pai 
the Butch people had already acknowhnlged tlnur inditfereiK-e (<» the 
of Brabant, which is connected with Francii rather than with Ilofl; 
and interspersed with expensive fortnssses ; it nhglit hav<* been aih 
tageously exchanged for the nortlnu’n prtiviinuLS. But, once !or all, s 
you do not like this arrangeimnit, let no more b(‘ said about it. It 
useless even to mention it to me, for th(‘ vSieur <le la Koehefoueauld 
instructed merely to hint the matti^r. 

Tliougli ill luiinor lien^ ovideiit.ly p(‘(‘ps oui. Ihuioatli atT{‘(‘ 
condescension, yet tlie tone of this hddau’ is singularly in 
erate, — I may even say' kind, in (tnmparisnn wit.h ot.hor hdl 
which Napoleon addressi^l to Louis. 'This hd.t.er, it is ti 
was written previously to tlie interview at Lrfurt, wlien Na 
leon, to avoid alarming Ilussia, made his amhition app»*ai 
slumber. Lut when he got his brother dos<‘ph reeogni/.ed, ; 
when lu^ had himself stnudt an important. Idovv in tin* Per 
sula, he b(*gau to changt^ his tom* to Louis. < hi tin* linth 
l)(*c(mih(U’ li(j wrot(* a very r{*markahh* let.ter, whi(*h exhil 
the unr(*se.rved mxpn'ssion of that tyranny \vhi(*h In* wished 
exere.isi* over all his family in order to make tJiem th * insi 
m(*nts of his dtrspotism. He r<*pnnteln‘d Louis for not. f<»lh 
iiig his syst<*ui <if polie.y, t»*!ling him that hi* had fora'ot.t.m 
wa.s a Ifrenehman, a.ud tha,t In* wished to l)e(‘ome a Dntehm 
Among other things In* said : — 

Your Majesty lias done more; you took a<!vantiige of tin* nunnent wl 
I was involved in the atTairs of the (’out incut to renew tin* relationn 
twi‘eu Ilollaud and Hngland — to vjidale the laws of tin- bloekaile, wli 
are the only m(‘ans of etTeetually dcHtroylug the lat!»’r power. I espri-s 
my *liss:itisfa<‘tion by forbidding you to come to Frarn*<*, am! I havf* m; 
you f(‘el that even without the aHsintauee of toy arudes, hy merely ebm 
the lihine, the \Ves(*r, tin* Scbeblt, and the Mouse against Holland 
should have placed her in a situathm more rriti<*al tfiaii if I had deela 
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war a.ii:ainst h(u\ Your Majesty implored niy generosity, appealed to my 
feelings as a l>rot,h(*r, and promised to alter your eomlnct. I thought this 
warning would b(^ sulliehuit. I raised iny eustom-house xirohibitions, but 
your Majesty has ri'turiKMl to your old system. . . . Your Majesty re- 
e(‘iv(‘d all the Ameriean shixis that x>resented themselves in the ports of 
Holland after having been expelled from those of France. I have been 
obligcMl a scMiond time to prohibit trade with IJolland. In this state of 
things w(^ may consider ourselves really at war. In my speech to the 
Legislative l>ody 1 manifested iny displeasure; for I will not conceal from 
you that my intention is to unite Holland with France, ddiis will be the 
most senuav, blow 1 can aim against England, and will deliver me from the 
X>(u-i)etual insults which the plotters of your Cabinet are constantly direct- 
ing against me. The mouths of the Rhine and of the Meuse ought, 
imhied, to belong to me. The xn'inciple that the Thalweg (towing-path) 
of the Rhine is the boundary of Francois a fundamental principle. Your 
Majiisty writes to me on the 17th that you are sure of being able to pre- 
vent all t.rade between Holland and England. 1 am of opinion that your 
Maj(‘sty pi’oniises more than you can fulfil. I shall, however, remove 
my mistom-house prohibitions whenever the existing treaties may be exe- 
cuted. The following are my conditions: — First, The interdiction of all 
tra<l(‘. and communication with England. Second, The sui^ply of a fleet 
of fourl.iicn sail of the line, seven frigates and seven brigs or corvettes, 
armed and maniuid. Third, An army of 25,000 men. Fourth, The sup- 
X>r<*ssion of th<‘, rank of marshals. Fifth, The abolition of all the privi- 
h‘g<*s of nobility which are contrary to the constitution which 1 have given 
and guarant(M‘d. Your Majesty may negotiate on these bases wdth the 
I)U(‘ <le (^'uiong through the medium of your Minister; but be assured 
that on tli(‘. (mt.ran(!(‘, of the first x:>acket-boat into Holland I will restore 
my X)rohi])itions, and that the first Dutch officer who w ay presume to in- 
sult myjlag shall he seized and hanged at the maimjard. Your Majesty 
will liml in me a brother if you iwovc yourself a Frenchman; but if you 
forget tin*, sentiments which attach you to our common country you can- 
not think it (‘xtraordinary that I should lose sight of those which nature 
(u-eattMl bid.ween us. In short, the union of Holland and France will be, 
of all tilings, most useful to France, to Holland, and the whole Continent, 
b<‘eaus(^ it will be most injurious to England. This union must be effected 
willingly or by fon^i. Holland has given me sufficient reason to declare 
war against Inu, However, I shall not scrux)le to consent to an arrange- 
immt, whi(‘h will s<‘.c.ure to me the limit of the Rhine, and by which Hol- 
land will xd(‘,dge herself to fulfil the conditions stipulated above.^ 

1 Much of the manner in which Hapolcon treated occupied countries such 
as Holland is (‘xxilained by the spirit of his answer wlien Bougnot complained 
to him of th(‘ harm done to the (Irand Duchy of Berg hy the nioiiopoly of 
tobacco. “ It. is (^xt.raordinary that you should not have discovered tho 
motive that makes mt^ ix^rsist in tho establishment of tho monopoly of to- 
baceo in the Grand Duchy. Tho question is not about your Grand Duchy 
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Here the correspondence between the two brothers was sus- 
pended for a time ; but Louis still continued exposed to new 
vexations on the part of Napoleon. About the end of ISnb 
the Emperor summoned all the sovereigns wlio might be 
called his vassals to Ihiris. Among tlie number was Louis, 
whO;, however, did not show liiniself very willing to (|uit his 
States. He called a council of his Ministers, who wcuh^ of 
opinion that for the interest of Holland he ought to make 
this new sacrifice. He did so with resignation. InthM*d, evtuy 
day passed on the throne was a sacrihct* made by Louis. 

He lived very quietly in Laris, and was clostdy wabdied by 
the police, for it was supposed that as he had conn* against 
his will he would not pjrotract his stay so long as Napoleon 
wished. The system of espionage under whicli he found him- 
self placed, added to the other circumstances of his situation, 
inspired him with a degree of energy of which ht^, was not 
believed to be capable ; and amidst the general silemu^ <d‘ the 
servants of the Empire, and even of th<‘ Kings and Prin{H‘s 
assembled in the capital, he ventunul to say, I Jiave betm 
deceived by promises whicdi were mnan- intended to iu* k(‘pt. 
Holland is tired of being the .sport of Kranc<‘.'” Tin* Kmperor, 
who was unused to such language as this, was highly inerns<‘d 
at it. Louis had now no alternative hut t(j yi(‘ld to the inces- 
sant exactions of Napoleon or to .set* Holland uniti‘il to France. 
He chose the latter, tliough not b(*fon* had ex(*rtt‘(l all Ids 
feeble power in behalf of the subjects whom Napoi(*on had 
consigned to him; but he would not he tin*, accomplice* of 
the man who had resolved to make those* subjetds tin* viedams 
of his hatred against England. Who, indctul, c.oultl he Hf> 
blind as not to see that the ruin of the Continent would be 
the triumph of British commerce ? 

but about Franco. X am very well aware that it in not to your lioiiafit, and 
that you very poanibly Iokc by it, but what d<»eH that signify if it Im for the 
good of Franco? I t(dl you, then, that in ev<*ry country wlicre there i« a 
monopoly of toba(;co, but which is oontififuous tf» one where the giilii li itm*, a 
rc*^?^llar Hmuggling intiltration must he rec’kowed on, supplying the consump- 
tion for twenty or twenty-five mih^s int<i tlio <*fmntry Hu!>J»*ct to the duly. 
That is what I intend to prckservo France from, Y(»u mu»t pndcct yotiriidvcs 
as well as you can from this infiltration. It is enough for me to drive It 
back more than twenty or twenty-five miles from my frontier ** (/hiwi/noL 
vol. ii. p. 26 ). 
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Louis was, however, permitted to return to his States to 
contemplate the stagnating effect of the Continental blockade 
on every branch of trade and industry formerly so active in 
llolland. Distressed at witnessing evils to which he could 
apply no remedy, he endeavored by some prudent remon- 
strances to avert the utter ruin with which Holland was 
threatened. On the 23d of March, 1810, he wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Napoleon : — 

If you wish to consolidate the present state of France, to obtain mari- 
time p(‘ace, or to attack England with advantage, those objects are not to 
be ohtain<*.d by measures like the blockading system, the destruction of a 
kingdom raised by yourself, or the enfeebling of your allies, and setting 
at dehaiuHi their most sacred rights and the first principles of the law of 
nations. You should, on the contrary, win their affections for France, 
and consolidate and re-enforce your allies, making them like your brothers, 
in whom you may place confidence. The destruction of Holland, far from 
b(‘ing the means of assailing England, will serve only to increase her 
st.rength, by all the industry and wealth which will fly to her for refuge. 
Tluu'c are, in reality, only three ways of assailing England, namely, by 
deta(diing Indand, getting possession of the East Indies, or by invasion. 
4'hes(‘ two latt(*r tnodes, which would be the most effectual, cannot be 
ex(M‘ut(‘d without naval force. But I am astonished that the first should 
have b<M*n so <‘asily relinquished. That is a more secure mode of obtain- 
ing pi‘ace on good (conditions than the system of injuring ourselves for 
tlie sak(‘. of committing a greater injury upon the enemy. 

(Signed) Louis. 

Written remonstrances were no more to Napoleon’s taste 
tlmn vccrbal oiu^s at a time when, as I was informed by my 
rihnnis whom fortune chained to his destiny, no one presumed 
f.o axhlncss a word to him except in answer to his questions, 
(jambarao’cs, who alone had retained that privilege in publics 
a,s his old coll(‘ague in the Consulate, lost it after Napo- 
leon’s marriage with the daughter of Imperial Austria. His 
l>n>th(‘r’s ](‘tte.r highly roused his displeasure. Two months 
a-rt(‘r he*. n‘c,(‘iv(‘d it, being on a journey in the north, he replied 
from ( )st(md by a letter whidi cannot be read without a feel- 
ing of pain, since it serves to show how weak are the most 
sa(n*(ul ti(‘,s of blood in comparison with the interests of an 
insatiabh*, i)olicy. This letter was as follows : — 
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Brotheu — In the. situation in whi<-li u«* an* it is 1m‘s! jo spoai; 

caitdidly. I know your secret sent iincnts, and all that you ran say ft* thr 
contrary can avail not liiiii;. Holland is <*rrtainly in a nn‘laneht*Iy sit na- 
tion. I believe yon are anxious t(*rxtrieate her J‘r<»ni her tlitheuli jrs; it 
is you, ami you aloina who (‘an dolhi". When ytui eonduef yourself in 
such a way as to induce the jx-ople of Holland tt» helirve jliat ytni art. 
under iny inllueiiet*, that all your measures and all your senfiin«‘njs are 

confonnable wit h rniu<\ then you will Ih* l<*ve«i, ymi %vill sirinnetl. ami 

you will acapiire the powt'r n*«|uisile for n*o*stahIishin‘4 Holland; whrn to 
be my friend, and the friend of Fraiiee, siiali heeome a ti!lt‘of favor af 
your court, Holland will lx* in her natural situation. NiiH*e >our return 
from Paris you havt* «lou(* iiotinm; to etleet this <d>jee!. \\ hat uill In* tin* 
result of your coiiduet Vour subjeets. !*andied alM»ut hetueen Franei* 
and England, will throw thernselves into the arms of Franei', and uill 
demand to he nnitisl tolnu*. You know my eharaeti-r, uhieh is to pursue 
my object unimp(‘d<‘d by any consideration. U hat. therefore, tlo y*ni 
expect intj: to do? I can dispense u it li Holland, hut Holland eaiinot 
dispense with niy jn’oteetion. If, under the dominion of one of niy 
brothers, but looking to me alone for her welfare, shetloos not find in her 
sovereign my imagi*, fill eontiilems* in yimr govenuiienf is at an end; 
your sc(‘ptr(* is hrok<*ii. France. )o\e my ‘dory that is the only 

way to serv(‘ Holland: if you had aet**d as von (mglit i(»li;uedone that 
country, li.aving h(*eome a part of my Empire. w«Mt!d have hemt the more 
detir to me sinei* I laid given her a sovenagn wlmm I almost regarded 
as iriy son. Tn placing you on the thr«»ne of Hollatid I thought I h;i«i 
placiMl fi Fnmeh eiti/.<*n there. 'V'ott have folloued a course diametri- 
cally 0])i)os<‘d to what I exp(*i'te«I. { have l»een hneed to piadnhii you 
from coming to Fnine«*, ;uid to take possi sdon of a part »*f your terri 
tory. In }>r<»ving yourself a had Fri*nehman vou are to the Hnteh 
tlian a f*nne<‘ of Orang*, to uh(»se family flmv owe their rank as a 
nation, and a I<*ng sueeession of prospeiity and glorv. Uy your hainsh 
m(‘nt from Franet* the Dnfeh are eouvineeji that they hav«* lost what they 
would not have lost under a Fehimmelpenidni'k (»r a Prim*e of thange. 
Prove yourself a Fnun^hman, and the hrother of the Emperor, and he 
assunai that then»hy ymi will S(*rve the int(‘rest?i (»f Hc*IIand. Ihif yon 
seem to Ixi incorrigihh*, for you wtudd drive awniy the h*vv Frenehmen 
who nunain with you. You must he deal! wifh, not l*y affeeii«»nate 
advic<g but by thn*atM and (‘ompuNlon, Wliat ineati the prayers and 
mysterious fasts you hav<^ or(h‘r(*d ? lamis, yam will in»t reign long. 

\ our actions diselost* h(Mt«*r than yt»ureontldett!ial letiers the «%efitinn'nf s of 
your mind. Ih*ttirn to tin* right cotirse. He a Frcnriuniui In heart , or yonr 
l>eople will banish you, and you will leave Holland an object of ridbuiled 

It was, on tin* (’out rary, heeansc Eouih made Idni^elf a Hutehman that 
Ins p(*o{»]<5 did iittf hanisii hini, and fhat !»«• ("airsed away ivlfli him tin* regret 
of all tliat portion of his Knhje«*ts who could apprei hite fits exiaiient nnah 
ties and poHsossed good mumi* enough to pereidve Ihiit lie wtw not to blame 
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States must be governed by reason and policy, and not by tlie weak- 
ness protiuccd by acrid and vitiated humors. 

(Signed) Napoleon. 

A few days after this letter was despatched to Louis, 
Napoleon liciird of a paltry affray which had taken place at 
Ainsterdani, and to which Comte de la E-ochefoucauld gave a 
temporary diplomatic iiiiportance, being aware that he could 
not better please his master than by affording him an excuse 
for being angry. It a,ppeared that the honor of the Count’s 
e.oiudnnan had been pub in jeopardy by the insult of a citizen 
of Amst.i'rdiun, and a (piarrel liad ensued, which, but for the 
int(‘r{'(‘r(m(*,(‘. of the guard of the palace, might have terminated 
seriously simui it assunu'd the cha.raeter of a ])arty affair be- 
tw(‘(ui th(* hnuKih and Dutch. M. de la llochefoucauld imme- 
diatidy d(*.sj)atclu‘d to the Emperor, vvlio was then at Lille, a 
full r(*port of his eojudiimiu’s quarrel, in wliich he expressed 
himself with n,s much (‘.ariu'stness as the illustrious author of 
tlu‘ Ma.xims ” (wimu^d whciu lie waged war against kings. 
d1u‘. (‘onsiMpuuice was that Napoleon instantly fulminated the 
following le.tt(‘.r against his brother Louis: — 

Buothf.u — At. the very motiKuit wlaui you wore inaldng the fairest 
prot<‘slat.iotis I l(‘arn that, the S(‘.rvanLs of my Ambas.sador have been ill- 
lr<‘at(‘dal. Amsb'nlam. I insist that, those who were guilty of this out- 
rage b(‘ delivered up to me, in onhu- that their puni.shme,nt may serve as an 
(‘Xani])l(m,o oMkts. Plu' Sie.ur Serrurier has informed me how you con- 
duet.e<i yours(df at tb(^ <lii:)lomati<^ audi(‘nees. I have, con.s(‘.qiiently, 
<I(‘t.ennin(‘(l that th(‘ DuUdi Ambassador shall not remain in Paris; and 
Admiral Verlimh lias received orders to depart within twenty- four hours. 
I want no mon* phrases and protestations. It is time I should know 
whether you intend to ruin Holland by your follies. I do not choose 
that, you .should again send a Minister to Axistria, or tliat you should 
dismiss t.he French who are in your s(u*vice, I have re(?allcd my Amhas- 
satlor as i intmid only to have a cjHinjr. (VaffuiraH in Holland. Phe Siemr 
Serrurhn*, who numiins there, in that capacity, will eomnnmicate my 
intentions. My Amiiassador shall no longer he exj) 0 .sed to your insults. 


for the (ndls that weigla'd U})on Holland.— 7h)?/rrfem},e. The coudxxct of 
HonapiU‘t(‘ to Murat was almost a counterpai’t to this. When Mxxrat at- 
txmiptcd to eonsult the interests of Naples he was called a traitor to France. 

-^Editor tyf 18JM> VAlition. 
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Write to me no more of those set phrases which you have been repeating 
for the last three years, and the falsehood of which is proved every day. 

This is the last letter I will ever write to you as long as I live. 

(Signed ) N apoleon. 

Thus reduced to the cruel alternative of crushing Holland 
with his own hands, or leaving that task to the Emperor, 
Louis did not hesitate to lay down, his sceptre. Having 
formed this resolution, he addressed a message to the Legisla- 
tive Body of the Kingdom of Holland explaining the motives 
of his abdication. The French troops entered Holland under 
the command of the Duke of Keggio, and that marshal, who 
was more a king than the King himself, threatened to occupy 
Amsterdam. Louis then descended from his throne, and four 
years after Kapoleon was hurled from his. 

In his act of abdication Louis declared that he had been 
driven to that step by the unhappy state of his Kingdom, 
which he attributed to his brother’s unfavorable feelings 
towards him. He added that he had made every effort and 
sacrifice to put an end to that painful state of things, and 
that, finally, he regarded himself as the cause of the continual 
misunderstanding between the French Empire and Holland. 
It is curious that Louis thought he could abdicate the crown, 
of Holland in favor of his son, as ISTapoleon only four years 
after wished to abdicate his crown in favor of the King of 
Koine. 

Louis bade farewell to the people of Holland in a proclama- 
tion, after the publication of which he repaired to the waters 
at Toeplitz. There he was living in tranquil retirement when 
he learned that his brother had united Holland to the Empire. 
He then published a protest, of which I obtained a copy, 
though its circulation was strictly prohibited by the police. 
In this protest Louis said : — 

The constitution of the state guaranteed by the Emperor, my brother, 
gave me the right of abdicating in favor of my children. That abdica- 
tion was made in the form and terms prescribed by the constitution. The 
Emperor had no right to declare war against Holland, and he has not 
done so. 

There is no act, no dissent, no demand of the Dutch nation that can 
authorize the pretended union. 
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My abdication does not leave the throne vacant. I have abdicated 
only in favor of my children. 

As that abdication left Holland for twelve years under a regency, that 
is to say, under the direct influence of the Emperor, according to the 
terms of the constitution, there was no need of that union for executing 
every measure he might have in view against trade and against England, 
since his will was supreme in Holland. 

But I ascended the throne without any other conditions except ’those 
imposed upon me by my conscience, my duty, and the interest and->wel- 
fare of my subjects. I therefore declare before God and the independent 
sovereigns to whom I address myself — ^ ' 

First, That the treaty of the 16t*h of March, 1810, -^diich occasioned 
the separation of the province of Zealand and Hrahant from Holland, 
was accepted by compulsion, and ratified conditionally by .hie in Paris, 
where I was detained against 'my will; and. that, moreover, the treaty 
was never executed by the Emperor my brotl^er. Instead of 6000 French 
troops w'hich I was to maintain, according to the terwis of the treaty, 
that number has been more than doubled:; instead of "dpcupying only the 
mouths of the rivers and the coasts,: Ihe French custom-houses have 
encroached into the interior of the country; instead of the interference 
of France being confined to the measures connected with the blockade of 
England, Dutch magazines have been seized and Dutch subjects arbi- 
trarily imprisoned; finally, none of the verbal promises have been kept 
which were made in the Emperor’s name by the Due de Cad ore to grant 
indemnities for the countries ceded by the said treaty and to mitigate its 
execution, if the ICing vmuld refer entirely to the Emperor, etc. I 
declare, in my name, in the name of the nation and my son, the treaty 
of the 16th of March, 1810, to be null and void. 

Second, I declare that my abdication was forced by the Emperor, my 
brother, that it was made only as the last extremity, and on this one con- 
dition — that I should maintain the rights of Holland and my children. 
My abdication could only be made in their favor. 

Third, in my name, in the name of the King, my son,i is as yet a 


1 The eldest son of Louis, one of the fruits of his unhappy marriage with 
Hortense Beauharnais, the daughter of Josephine, the wife of his brother 
Napoleon, w^as little more than six years of age wlien his father abdicated the 
crowm of Holland in his favor. In 1830-31 this imprudent young man joined 
the ill-combined mad insurrection in the States of the Pope. He was pres- 
ent in one or two petty skirmishes, and was, we believe, wounded ; but it 
was a malaria fever caught in the unhealthy Campagna of Borne that carried 
him to the grave in the t’vventy-seventh year of his age. — LcUtor of 1836 edi- 
tion. The first child of Louis and of Hortense had died in 1807. The second 
son, Napole'on Louis (1804-1831) in whose favor he abdicated, had been created 
Grand Due de Berg et de Cloves by Napoleon in 1809. He married in 1825 
Charlotte, the daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, and died in 1831, while engaged 
ii> a revolutionary movement in Italy. On his death his younger brother, 
Charles Louis Napoleon, the future Napoleon III., first came forward as an 
aspirant. 
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minor, and in tlie name of the Dutch nation, I declare the pretended 
union of Holland to France, mentioned in the decree of the Emperor, my 
brother, dated the 9th of July last, to be null, void, illegal, unjust, and 
arbitrary in the eyes of God and man, and that the nation and the minor 
King will assert their just rights when circumstances permit them. 

(Signed) Louis. 

August 1, 1810. 

Thus there seemed to be an end of all intercourse between 
these two brothers, who were so opposite in character and 
disposition. But Napoleon, who was enraged that Louis 
should have presumed to protest, and that in energetic 
terms, against the union of his Kingdom with the Empire, 
ordered him to return to France, whither he was summoned 
in his character of Constable and French Prince. Louis, 
however, did not think proper to obey this summons, and 
Napoleon, mindful of his promise of never writing to him 
again, ordered the following letter to be addressed to him by 
M. Otto, who had been Ambassador from France to Vienna 
since the then recent marriage of the Emperor with Maria 
Louisa : — 

Sire — The Emperor directs me to write to your Majesty as follows : — 

“It is the duty of every French Prince, and every member of the 
Imperial family, to reside in France, whence they cannot absent them- 
selves without the permission of the Emperor. Before the union of Hol- 
land to the Empire the Emperor permitted the King to reside at Tceplitz, 
in Bohemia. His health appeared to require the use of the waters, but 
now the Emperor requires that Prince Louis shall return, at the latest 
by the 1st of December next, under pain of being considered as disobey- 
ing the constitution of the Empire and the head of his family, and being 
treated accordingly.” 

I fulfil, Sire, word for word the mission with which I have been in- 
trusted, and I send the chief secretary of the embassy to be assured that 
this letter is rightly delivered. I beg your Majesty to accept the homage 
of my respect, etc. (Signed) Otto. 

What a letter was this to be addressed by a subject to a 
prince and a sovereign 1 When I afterwards saw M. Otto in 
Paris, and conversed with him on the subject, he assured me 
how much he had been distressed at the necessity of writing 
such a letter to the brother of the Emperor. He had em- 
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ployed the expressions dictated by Napoleon in that irritation 
which he could never command when his will was opposed.^ 

^ With regard to Louis and his conduct in Holland Napoleon thus spoke 
at St. Helena : — 

“ Louis is not devoid of intelligence, and has a good heart, but even with 
these qualifications a man may commit many errors, and do a great deal of 
mischief. Louis is naturally inclined to be capricious and fantastical, and 
the works of Jean Jacques Rousseau have contributed to increase this dispo- 
sition. Seeking to obtain a reputation for sensibility and beneficence, inca- 
pable by himself of enlarged views, and, at most, competent to local details, 
Louis acted like a prefect rather than a King. 

“No sooner had he arrived in Holland than, fancying that nothing could be 
finer than to have it said that he was thenceforth a true Dutchman, he attached 
himself entirely to the party favorable to the English, promoted smuggling, 
and thus connived with our enemies. It became necessary from that moment 
to watch over him, and even threaten to wage war against him. Louis then 
seeking a refuge against the weakness of his disposition in the most stubborn 
obstinacy, and mistaking a public scandal for an act of glory, fled from his 
throne, declaiming against me and against my insatiable ambition, my intol- 
erable tyranny, etc. What then remained for me to do? Was I to abandon 
Holland to our enemies ? Ought I to have given it another King ? But in that 
case could I have expected more from him than from my own brother? Did 
not all the Kings that I created act nearly in the same manner? I therefore 
united Holland to the Empire, and this act produced a most unfavorable 
impression in Europe, and contributed not a little to lay the foundation of 
our misfortunes ” {Memorial de Sainte Helene). 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

1809. 

Demands for contingents from some of the small States of Germany — M. 
Metternich — Position of Russia with respect to France — Union of Austria 
and Russia — Return of the English to Spain — Soult King of Portugal, 
and Murat successor to the Emperor — First levy of the landwehre in 
Austria — Agents of the Hamburg Correspondant — Declaration of Prince 
Charles — Napoleon’s march to Germany — His proclamation — Berna- 
dotte’s departure for the army — Napoleon’s dislike of Bernadotte — 
Prince Charles’s plan of campaign — The English at Cuxhaven — Fruit- 
lessness of the plots of England — Napoleon wounded — Napoleon’s pre- 
diction realized — Major Scliill — Hamburg threatened and saved — 
Schill inLubeck — His death, and destruction of his band — Schill imi- 
tated by the Duke of Bruuswick-CEls — Departure of the English from 
Cuxhaven. 

Bonaparte, the foundations of whose Empire were his sword 
and his victories, and who was anxiously looking forward to 
the time when the sovereigns of Continental Europe should 
be his juniors^ applied for contingents of troops from the 
States to which I was accredited.^ The Duchy of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin was to furnish a regiment of 1800 men, and 
the other little States, such as Oldenburg and Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, were to furnish regiments of less amount. All 
Europe was required to rise in arms to second the gigantic 
projects of the new sovereign. This demand for contingents, 
and the positive way in which the Emperor insisted upon 
them, gave rise to an immense correspondence, which, how- 
ever, was unattended by any result. The notes and orders 
remained in the portfolios, and the contingents staid at 
honie.^ 

M. Metternich,® whose talent has since been so consjDicu- 

1 The contingents required were those the States of the Confederation of 
the Rhine were bound to furnish; see note on the Confederation, p. 40. 

2 On the contrary some served in Spain for several years, and others par- 
ticipated in the severities of the Russian campaign. 

3 Metternich arrived in Paris as Ambassador on 4th August, 180B, after 
Austria had been vanquished at Austerlitz. It does not seem probable, 
either from his views or his correspondence, that he advised the rash attempt 
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oiisly (iispliiycul, liiul Ixhmi for upwards of a y<*ar Aiul)ass:id(*r 
from Austria to Pa,ris. Kvoii tli<*u he (‘xcolhal in tho art <d 
guiding men’s minds, and of turning to tin* adva.ntagi* of his 
policy Ills external gra(uxs and the favor h(‘ acquired in tJn* 
drawing-room, ilis fatlnn-, a chn'er man, brought up in t!n‘ 
old diplomatic, school of Thngut and Kaunit.z, had t‘a,rl3' accus- 
tomed him to tlu^ ta,sk of nia.king otlnn* ( h >V(‘rnmcnt.s Ixdievc, 
by means of a, gents, what might hxul them into crrcu- and t.cnd 
to the adv<‘uitag(* of his own ( Jovernnnmt. His niameuvres 
tended to make Austria assunn^ ;i discontented and haughty 
tone; and wishing, as sin*, said, to s(‘cun* h(‘r indepemiema*, 
she p)ublicly declanal lu*r int<‘nt.ion of proi,(*e,t,ing herself 
against any enterprise similar to those of which sh(‘ had so 
often been the vie.tim. This language, encouraged by the 
complete eva,c.ua.tion of (hnmiany, and the war in S[>ain, the 
unfortunrite, issm* of which was gcuu'rally foreseen, was us(*d 
in time of p(‘a.(‘e bidaviani th(‘ two einpinas, and when h'ranc(» 
was not thn*a, timing war to Austria.. 

M. M(diterni<*h, who had in.struidhms from his (tnirtugava* 
no satisfactory ('X|)lanatit»n of t.hose cireumst:in<‘cs t,o Napo 
Icon, who immedia.tidy raised a. consen-iptiou, and brought 
soldiers from Spain into (icrmaiiy. 

It was iu‘C(‘ssa.rv, also, to <‘oin<‘ to an uuderst.anding with 
Ivussia, wlio, h(‘iug <mgage(l with Ino’ wars in Pinlaud and 
Turkey, a])p(‘ared desirous innther to ent.er int.o alliams* with 
Austria, nor to a.fford h<*r supp<»rt. What., in faid., was tin* 
Kmp(‘ror Ah‘xa,nder’s sit.uation wit.h respetd, to Kranet* ? He 
had. signed a tre.aty of p(aua* at Tilsit whie.h he felt had Inam 
forced u})on him, and In* kmnvthat time alone would render it 

of Austria to aftiu'k NajKit'on by hi*rs«‘If; coinparo , totno !. p. (Mt 

oti the niistaki'. of rrussia in IHU.’> ;unl isar>; no** uIho tome ii, p. C'.U, '•* To pro* 
vok(^ a war witii Kraiu’e would In* nuolueHS ’* <l* t July, IHIKH) (hi the othi r 
hand, tin*, tone! of his (mrn'Hpoioh'in'e in IStJH srejijH eulenhitt <! to make 
Austria believe that war was iinwitable, nml that her foreos, " vo inferior to 
those of Frnnee b(d«»re the insurreef inn itt Spain, will at least be e<pml to 
tbeiii jnnne<lia(ely after that f*veiif ’ ttome ii. p. What In <’iiriouH Ih 

that M(‘tterideh’H (uniduct toward Napoie aii while AmhUHsatlor hini led even 
Hueh nnm as Puke Dalherg to ln'lieve that In* was really no well dispused 
towanl ,Na|)<det»n as to serve his <*ause nmn' than that oi Ausfi’lu; nee l/r. 
moirs (if Vl(rn!/vH, tome i, p. hP, where VltrolP s, the first mefva-niter sent 
from Paris to phnid theeauHeof th<* IhmrhonH, is adv wed to apply toStadian, 
not Moth^nich ; see also tome 1. )». hi. 
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possible for him to take part in a contest which it was evident 
would again be renewed either with Prussia or Austria. 

Every person of common sense must have perceived that 
Austria, in taking up arms, reckoned, if not on the assistance, 
at least on the neutrality of Eussia. Eussia was then engaged 
with two enemies, the Swedes and the Turks, over whom she 
hoped to triumph. She therefore rejoiced to see France again 
engage in a struggle with Austria, and there was no doubt 
that she would take advantage of any chances favorable to 
the latter power to join her in opposing the encroachments of 
France. I never could conceive how, under those circum- 
stances, FTapoleon could be so blind as to expect assistance 
from Eussia in his quarrel with Austria. He must, indeed, 
have been greatly deceived as to the footing on which the 
two Courts stood with reference to each other — their friendly 
footing and their mutual agreement to oppose the overgrow- 
ing ambition of their common enemy. 

The English, who had been compelled to quit Spain, now 
returned there. They landed in Portugal, which might be 
almost regarded as their own colony, and marched against 
Marshal Soult, who left Spain to meet them. Any other man 
than Soult would perhaps have been embarrassed by the 
obstacles which he had to surmount. A great deal has been 
said about his wish to make himself King of Portugal. 
Bernadotte told me, when he passed through Hamburg, that 
the matter had been the subject of much conversation at head- 
quarters after the battle of Wagram. Bernadotte placed no 
faith in the report, and I am pretty sure that Kapoleon also 
disbelieved it. However, this matter is still involved in the 
obscurity from which it will only be drawn when some person 
acquainted with the intrigue shall give a full explanation of 
it.i 

1 On the rather obscure and complicated subject of Soult’s conduct in this 
matter see Thiers, tome xi. p. 70, and Lanfrey, tome v. p. 93. Soult was 
dreaming of being made King of Portugal at the request of the Portuguese ; 
some of his officers were watching his conduct, prepared to seize him if he 
showed any sign of defection, while others had entered into a treacherous 
correspondence with the English. But Soult’s own behavior is quite con- 
sistent with loyalty ; the elevation of Murat to a tlirone had opened a wide 
range of ambition to the Marshals. Metternich (tome ii. p. 4(53) said to 
Napoleon iii 1810, when the choice of Bernadotte for Sweden was in question: 
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DUG DE DALMATIE. 
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Since I have, with reference to Soult, touched upon the 
subject of his supposed ambition, I will mention here what I 
know of Murat’s expectation of succeeding the Emperor. 
When Eomanzow returned from his useless mission of media- 
tion to London the Emperor proceeded to Bayonne. Berna- 
dette, who had an agent in Paris whom he paid highly, told 
me one day that he had received a despatch informing him 
that Murat entertained the idea of one day succeeding the 
Emperor. Sycophants, expecting to derive advantage from 
it, encouraged Murat in this chimerical hope. I know not 
whether Napoleon was acquainted with this circumstance, nor 
what he said of it, but Bernadotte spoke of it to me as a . cer- 
tain fact. It would, however, have been very wrong to attach 
great importance to an expression which, perhaps, escaped 
Murat in a moment of ardor, for his natural temperament 
sometimes betrayed him into acts of imprudence, the result 
of which, with a man like Napoleon, was always to be 
dreaded. 

It was in the midst of the operations of the Spanish war, 
which Napoleon directed in person, that he learned Austria 
had for the first time raised the landwehr. I obtained some 

“ Your Majesty will soon be obliged to have one of them (the Marshals) shot, 
in order to moderate the lofty ideas of the rest.” Napoleon treated the 
matter lightly, writing to Soiilt that he “only remembered Austerlitz ” 
{S(umr]f, tome iv. p. 200), but the whole matter seems to show that there 
must li'ave been some truth in the reports of the existence of Republican 
conspiracies in the French army. Tlie plan of Argenton, the officer who 
communicated with Wellington, was to let Soult proclaim himself King ; the 
army would then revolt, not only against him but against Napoleon. This 
exam})le being followed by the whole army in Spain, “the old army of the 
Republic and of the Empire, remembering what it had been, would be seen 
to abandon the Peninsula and retire to the Pyrenees, proclaiming the deliver- 
ance of France and of Europe.” The plot of Malet in 1812 also points in 
the same direction. Meneval (tome iii. p. 73), however, denies the account 
of these conspiracies given by Nodier (in his Histoire des SocRtes Secretes 
de VArmee et des Conspirations Militaires contre Bonaparte : London, Long- 
man, 1815); indeed Nodier is too imaginative a writer to bo much trusted; 
see Merlet, tome ii. pp. 72-94. Metternich (tome iii. p. 667), apparently not 
speaking specially of the army, says: “It was under the Empire, and as a 
consequence of the expurgations made by Bonaparte in the administrations, 
that the secret societies began to be reconstituted. Strong of will, Bonaparte 
calculated that instead of employing useless efforts to hinder their re-organ- 
ization it would be easier for him to restrain them by subjectii^ them to a 
severe control, and even making them subserve his designs. Etence, while 
covering them with ridicule he managed to establish an active police in the 
associations which seemed to him susceptible of being guided ; towards all 
the others, on the contrary, he displayed an inflexible severity.” 
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very curious documents respecting the arinainents of Austria 
from the editor of the llamhurg Correspond (mt. This papeij 
the circulation of which amounted to not less than (>(), ()()(), 
paid considerable sums to persons in different parts of Europe 
who were able and willing to furnish the current m^ws. Tht^, 
Correspondmit paid 6000 francs a year to a clerk in the war- 
department at Vienna, and it was this clerk who sup])lied the 
intelligence that Austria was preparing for war, and that 
orders had been issued in all directions to collect and put in 
motion all the resources of that powerful monarchy. I com- 
municated these particulars to the French (rovernment, ami 
suggested the necessity of increased vigilan<‘e and m(*a.sun‘s 
of defence. Preceding aggressions, especially that of 1805, 
were not to be forgotten. Similar information jn-obably 
reached the French Government from many ([ua,rt(*r.s. Ke 
that as it may, the Emperor consigned tlu^ military (yjjiu-ations 
in Spain to his generals, and departed for Paris, whcn^ he 
arrived at the end of January, 1800. H(‘ had beim in Spain 

only since the beginning of November, 1808d and his pn‘S(*n(‘e, 
there had again rendered our banners victorious. Put though 
the insurgent troops were Ix^attm the inhjihitants show(*d 
themselves more and more unfavorahh‘ to Joseplds caus<‘ ; 
and it did not appear veiy probable, that ht^. (‘ould (‘ver seat 
himself tranquilly on tlu‘ throne of Madrid. 

1 The successes obtained by Naimleoii <luring his stay of ab< nit three 
months in Spain were cerlaiidy very j?rea(, and mainly restUtrtI from his 
own masterly ^reni\i8 and liglithinj^-like rapidity. The Spanish armies* as 
yet unsupported by British troops, wore defeat f‘<I at (Jomenal, Esfdncma* 
Keynosa, Tud(da, and at the pass of the Soiimsierra Mountaitis, ami at an 
early hour of the morning of the 4th December Madrid Hurrenth'red. ( >u the 
20th of December Bonaparte marched with far superior f<»rc<*s against tlie 
unfortunate Sir John Moore, who hadlx^en sent to advance into Hpain both 
by the wrong route and at a wrontf timv. On the ‘JtHh, frmn the heights of 
Benerento, his ©yes were deligiitad by seeing the Faigllsh in full retreat. 
But a blow strucK him from another quart.<*r, and leaving Hoult to f<i|Iow up 
Moore he took the road to Paris. 

On 16th January, 180U, was fought the battle of (’orunna, the results (»f 
which were the dcdeat of Soult, the <ieath of tho gallant Moor«% and the safe 
embarkation of the British troops. ** It ©xciteo universal surprise/' says 
Mr. Ijockhart, “that the Emperor did not immediately return from Bime« 
ventoto Madrid to complete and consolidate his Hpanlsh compieHf. He, 
however, proceeded, not towards Madrid, hut Paris, and this whlj his utm(«t 
speed, ridtngwith post-horses on one oceasion* not less than in Englinh miU^ 
in five hours and a half, or foiirteen miles an h(»ur. The cause of thiH wniden 
change of purpose and extraordinary haste was a sutlieient one, and it ere 
long transpired.” Austria had armed, and was on the point of declaring 
that war which broke out three mcmths later, A’d/f nr of mlition. 
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The Emperor Francis, notwithstanding his counsellors, hesi- 
tated about taking the first step ; but at length, yielding to 
the solicitations of England and the secret intrigues of Eussia, 
and, above all, seduced by the subsidies of Great Britain, 
Austria declared hostilities, not at first against France, but 
against her allies of the Confederation of the Ehine. On the 
9th of April Prince Charles, who was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Austrian troops, addressed a note to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the French army in Bavaria, apprising him 
of the declaration of war. 

A courier carried the hews of this declaration to Strasburg 
with the utmost expedition, from whence it was transmitted 
by telegraph to Paris.^ The Emperor, surprised but not dis- 
concerted by this intelligence, received it at St. Cloud on the 
11th of April, and two hours after he was on the road to 
Germany,^ The complexity of affairs in which he was then 
involved seemed to give a new impulse to his activity. When 
he reached the army neither his troops nor his Guard had 
been able to come up, and under those circumstances he placed 
himself at the head of the Bavarian troops, and, as it were, 
adopted the soldiers of Maximilian. Six days after his de- 
parture from Paris the army of Prince Charles, which had 
passed the Inn, was threatened. The EmperoPs headquarters 
were at Donauwertli, and from thence he addressed to his 
soldiers one of those energetic and concise proclamations 


1 In one of De Quincey’s essays a curious incident in connection with the 
use of the semaphore telegraphs is described. A ship had arrived at Plym- 
outh or Portsmouth with despatches from Lord 'Wellington, and important 
news from the Peninsula. This was being transmitted in an epitomized form 
to London when a dense fog came on and interrupted, until the following 
morning, the transmission of the message. The words “ Wellington de- 
f exited — ” had been telegraphed to London, and the temporary ending of 
the message at this point gave rise to the greatest excitement in the Metrop- 
olis until the completion of the sentence, “ the French at Salamanca,” 
arrived the next morning, when the fog had cleared off. 

■•2 Jomini (tome iii. p. 158), saying that Napoleon on 12th, not 11th, April 
received the news of the Austrians having crossed the Inn on 10th April, 
remarks on the wise foresight by which the Emperor had established a line 
of telegraph stations (signal-posts) throughout Germany. Thiers (tome x. 
p 121) takes the same date, 12th April. Metteriiich (tome ii. p. 351), who 
was tlien in Paris, says 3 a.m. 13th April. For the extraordinary folly of the 
Austrians in wasting time in bringing their army on to the Inn, instead of 
debouching from Bohemia, thus tripling their march, see Jomini (tome iii. p. 
163), who attributes Napoleon’s safety to this error. 
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which made them perform so many prodigies^ and which was 
soon circulated in every language by the public journals. 
This complication of events could not but be fatal to Europe 
and France, whatever might be its result, but it presented an 
opportunity favorable to the development of the Emperor's 
genius. Like his favorite poet Ossian, who loved best to 
touch his lyre midst the bowlings of the tempest, bTapoleon 
required political tempests for the display of his abilities.^ 

During the campaign of 1809, and particularly at its com- 
mencement, ISTapoleon’s course was even more rapid than it 
had been in the campaign of 1805.^ Every courier who 
arrived at Hamburg brought us news, or rather prodigies. 
As soon as the Emperor was informed of the attack made 
by the Austrians upon Bavaria orders were despatched to all 
the generals having troops under their command to proceed 
with all speed to the theatre of the war. The Prince of Ponte- 
Corvo was summoned to join the Grand Army with the Saxon 
troops under his command and for the time he resigned the 
government of the Hanse Towns. Colonel Damas succeeded 
him at Hamburg during that period, but merely as command- 
ant of the fortress, and he never gave rise to any murmur or 
complaint. Bernadotte was not satisfied with his situation, 
and indeed the Emperor, who was never much disposed to 
bring him forward, because he could not forgive him for his 
opposition on the 18th Brumaire, always appointed him to 
posts in which but little glory was to be acquired, and placed 
as few troops as possible under his command. 

It required all the promptitude of the Emperor's march 
upon Vienna to defeat the plots which were brewing against 

1 Joseph Bonaparte denies that Ossian was the favorite poet of hTapoleon, 
saying that he admired much more the great French and Italian poets, 
Homer, Virgil, Lucan, etc. {Erreurs, tome ii. p. 173). But perhaps the dif- 
ference between the two statements may be attributable to the fact that 
Bourrienne left Napoleon comparatively early in his career, and we know 
that Napoleon progressed in his literary, education. See Sainte-Beuve, tome 
i. p. 287, already quoted. 

2 The Archduke John defeated Eugene Beauharnais, then Viceroy of 
Italy, and took possession of Padua, Vicenza, and other cities, but, in conse- 
quence of Bonaparte’s victories in Germany, he was obliged to retrace his 
steps, and being followed up by the re-enforced Beauharnais into Hungar;y . 
he was defeated in a great battle near the town of Kaab.— AdfiJor o/T8!i6 
edition. 
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his government, for in the event of his arms being unsuccess- 
ful, tlie blow was ready to be struck.^ The English force in 
the north of Germany ainouiited to about 10,000 men. The 
Archduke Charles had formed the project of concentrating 
in the middle of Germany a large body of troops, consisting 
of the corps of General Am Eude, of General Eadizwowitz, 
and of the English, with whom were to be joined the people 
who were expected to revolt. The English would have 
wished the Austrian troops to advance a little farther. The 
English agent made some representations on this subject to 
M. Stadion, the Austrian Minister ; but the Archduke pre- 
ferred making a diversion to committing the safety of the 
monarchy by departing from his present inactivity and risk- 
ing the passage of the Danube, in the face of an enemy who 
never suft*(U‘iid himself to be surprised, and who had calcu- 
lated every possible event. In concerting his plan the Arch- 
duke expcMited that the Czar would either detach a strong 
force to assist liis allies, or that he would abandon them to 
their own defence. In the first case the Archduke would 
liave, had a great su|>eri()rity, and in the second, all wa,s pre- 
j)ared in Hessen and in Hanoveu* to rise on the approach of the 
Austrian and English armies. 

At the (‘-oinimuicement of July the English advanced upon 
Cuxlnivim with a dozen small shi})s of war. They landed 400 
or r>00 sailors and al)out 50 marines, and phudx^d a standard 
on oiK^ of tlu^ outworks. Tlie day after this landing at Cux- 
have.n the English, who were in Dcmmark, evacuat(Ml Co])(mha- 
gen, aft(*r <h‘stroying a V>attery which they had ere(*.t(‘d there. 
All the sclnmuis of England wci*o fruitless on the Continent, 
for with tlie IhiqieroEs new system of war, which (‘.(insisted 
in making a jmsh on the (‘.apitals, he soon obtained negotia- 
tions for ])eace. ir(i was master of Vienna bcvfore England 
lia,d (W(m organiz(‘d tlie (^xp(‘dition to whicli I have just 

^ The Froneli agciiitH in G(‘niiany had an anxious time, wbile tlui Grand 
Army was (uyopod up in Uie islaiul of Lobau, betwcum tins batt.l(‘, of Kssling 
and tliat of Wagram. “ 10 very State, (‘.von Denmark, uHsuim'd a liostile 
attitnde. , . . If at this eritie.al inonnmt, between tbe battles of Essling and 
W'^agram, Russia had ma.de one sign, no oiio can tell what would have liap- 
jhuhmI ” (lieiitjHoi, voL i. p. 302). 
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alluded. He left Paris on tlie lltli ot‘ April, was at Donail* 
wertli on the ITtli, and on the 26 d he was niasti*r oi Ihitishon. 
In the engagement which prt‘eeded his (‘iitrajua* into that town 
Napoleon received a sliglit wound in tin* lu‘t‘l.‘ Ih* in^vor- 
tlieless remained on the field of battle. It was also between 
Donaiiwertli and K-atisbon that Davoust, by a bold maineuvre, 
gained and merited the title of Prince of Eckmlilih- 

At this period fortune was not only bent on favoring Napo- 
leon’s arms, but she seemed to take pleasure in realizing even 
his boasting predictions ; for the French troops entered 
Vienna within a month after a proclamation issin^d by Naj)o- 
leon at Ratisbon, in which he said he would be master of the 
Austrian capital in that time. 

^ There was a curious ainout; thi* Kntjlish in Xaixileon’s tiin(‘ that 

lie had never been wounded, and in<l(‘(;d that In* carefuliy, if not cowardly, 
refrained from e-xposinj; himself. Of the iiici<lent redVrred toby liourri(‘iuie, 
Meneval (tome i. p. Ih2) says, “ 'rhe Kinperor was siltin;^ in a jdace from 
whence he could watch the attack on tln^ town of Uatishon. He was strik- 
in^j; the ground with his whip wln*n a hall, believed to have come from a 
Tyrolean (airbine, struck him on Mm* hijif t<»e, 'The r<*port of this wotmd 
spread rapidly from rank to rank, and he was ohli.i;(*d to jjjet on hors<‘baeU t<j 
siiow himself to the troops. Though his hoot was not penetrated tins wotmd 
was very painful; still he put a g(K>d fa(Mi on it. Natun*, how(*v(‘r, (daim«*d 
her rights. When after this short rid<^ h(*. (‘ntere<l a little lumsi*, mus- 
ket-shots off the place whoim he had been wounded, Ijis <’ourage was ex- 
hausted, and he fainted right olT. This wound, happily, had luh, ha<l 
results." As for his courages, Metternich (tonn^ i. p. tiTtt) has some very sj‘n- 
sible remarks on the absemte of any lusjcssity for hi.s exposing himself. " The 
history of his (‘ampaign sulhees to prove that he was always at the plae«‘, 
dangerous or not, whicii was proper for the head of a gn*at army," 'riiis 
plac(‘, how(*,ver, was soimUitnes dangerous enough. .\t tlie battle of ^Vag- 
ram, .says Savary (tonn^ iv. p. 174), “ I do not know what was in the Kmpe- 
ror’s head, hut he nnnained a goo«l liour in this angle, which was regularly 
KWCipt by bullets. The soldiers wen* stationary, ami heeauu^ demoralized. 
The Emiujror kmnv better than any one, that this situation could not last 
long, and he did not wLsh to go aw'ay, as he could rcimuly disorders. At the 
moment of greate.st <hingt‘r lie rode along the front of the line of troops on a 
horse white as snow. This hor.H<^ was called Euphrat(*8, ami had been given 
to him by the Sophi of Persia. ... I exp<‘<*h*d to see him fall at evc‘ry 
moment." Napoleon besides (‘xposing hims(df freely when necessary to 
danger, as at Lodi or Areola, was also, for a man in his position, very indif- 
fen*nt to pnauiutions for his safety. On two occasions h<‘ was surroumlcd by 
Oossac.ks, and in imminent danger of his life, not being recogniz.e<I by theni, 
once at Male Jaro.slawit/. in 1812, and oiu’e in France in IHl L See also fo<d-- 
notc! to vol. ii. p. 244. 

After his death “th(^ inspection of his body rcv<*aled several wounds, 
some very sliglit, and thre<‘ very distinct. Of thi'se three, tlte tirst, was on 
the head, Mm* oumnd on the: fourth linger of the left hand, the third an the 
left thigh. This last (uu* was very deep, and was eaustul by a hayonf*t stab 
resadved at Toulon: it iiS the only «>ne wlnijw*. origin can he luHtericallv fixe<i 
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But while he was thus marching from triumph to triumph 
the people of Hamburg and the neighboring countries had a 
neighbor who did not leave them altogether without inquie- 
tude. The famous Prussian partisan, Major Schill, after pur- 
suing his system of plunder in Westphalia came and threw 
himself into Mecklenburg, whence, I understood, it was his 
intention to surprise Hamburg. At the head of 600 well- 
mounted hussars and between 1500 and 2000 infantry badly 
armed, he took possession of the little fort of Domitz, in 
Mecklenburg, on the 15th of May, from whence he despatched 
parties who levied contributions on both banks of the Elbe. 
Schill inspired terror wherever he went. On the 19th of 
May a detachment of 30 men belonging to SchilPs corps 
entered Wismar. It was commanded by Count Moleke, who 
had formerly been in the Prussian service, and who had re- 
tired to his estate in Mecklenburg, where the Duke had 
kindly given him an appointment. Forgetting his duty to 
his benefactor, he sent to summon the Duke to surrender 
Stralsund. 

Alarmed at the progress of the partisan Schill, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg and his Court quitted Ludwigsburg, their regu- 
lar residence, and retired to Doberan, on the sea-coast. On 
quitting Mecklenburg Schill advanced to Bergdorf, four 
leagues from Hamburg. The alarm then increased in that 
city. A few of the inhabitants talked of making a compro- 
mise with Schill and sending him money to get him away. 
But the firmness of the majority imposed silence on this timid 
council. I consulted with the commandant of the town, and 
we determined to adopt measures of precaution. The custom- 
house chest, in wdiich there was more than a million of gold, 
was sent to Holstein under a strong escort. At the same 
time I sent to Schill a clever spy, who gave him a most 
alarming account of the means of defence which Hamburg 
possessed. Schill accordingly gave up his designs on that 
city, and leaving it on his left, entered Ltibeck, which was 
undefended. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant-General Gratien, who had left Berlin 
by order of the Prince de Heufchatel, with 2500 Dutch and 
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3000 Swedish troops, actively pursued Schill, and tranquillity 
was soon restored throughout all the neighboring country, 
which had been greatly agitated by his bold enterprise. 
Schill, after wandering for some days on the shores of the 
Baltic, was overtaken by General Gratien at Stralsund, 
whence he was about to embark for Sweden. He made a 
desperate defence, and was killed after a conflict of two hours. 
His band was destroyed.^ Three hundred of his hussars and 
200 infantry, who had effected their escape, asked leave to 
return to Prussia, and they were conducted to the Prussian 
general commanding a neighboring town. A war of plunder 
like that carried on by Schill could not be honorably acknowl- 
edged by a power having any claim to respect. Yet the Eng- 
lish Government sent Schill a colonel’s commission, and the 
full uniform of his new rank, with the assurance that all his 
troops should thenceforth be paid by England. 

Schill soon had an imitator of exalted rank. In August, 
1809, the Duke of Brunswick-(Els sought the dangerous honor 
of succeeding that famous partisan. At the bead of at most 
2000 men he for some days disturbed the left bank of tlie 
Elbe, and on the 5th entered Bremen. On his approach the 
French Vice-Consul retired to Osterhidz. One of the Duke’s 
officers presented himself at the house of the Vice-Consul and 
demanded 200 louis. The agent of the Vice-Consul, alarmed 
at the threat of the place being given up to pillage, capitulated 
with the officer, and with considerable difficulty got rid of him 
at the sacrifice of 80 louis, for which a receipt was presented 
to him in the name of the Duke. The Duke, who now went 
by the name of ^Hhe new Schill,” did not remain long in 
Bremen. Wishing to repair with all possible speed to Hol- 
land he left Bremen on the evening of the 6th, and proceeded 
to Delmenhorst, where his advanced guard had already 
arrived. The Westphalian troops, commanded by Iteubell, 

1 The Baron Seruzier in his Memoirs (Paris, Ansel in), pp, 97-112, says 
that he was charged by General St. Hilaire to follow up Schill, whom lie 
caught in Stralsund, when, to use his own words, “all tlie troop of Schill 
was then massacred — a half-hour of combat .sufficed.” Schill himself was 
killed by one of Seruzier’s corporals, Beckmann, sent into the town before 
the attack in disguise. Tliis last statement may explain the rumor men- 
tioned by Jomini (tome iii. p. 235), that Schill was kill(3d by his own men. 
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entered Bremen on tlie 7th, and not finding the Duke of 
Brunswick, immediately marched in pursuit of him. The 
Danish troops, who occupied Cuxhaven, received orders to 
proceed to Bremerlehe, to favor the operations of the West- 
phalians and the Dutch. Meanwhile the English approached 
Cuxhaven, where they landed 3000 or 4000 men. The persons 
in charge of the custom-house establishment, and the few 
sailors who were in Cuxhaven, fell back upon Hamburg. The 
Duke of Brunswick, still pursued, crossed Germany from the 
frontiers of Bohemia to Elsfleth, a little port on the left bank 
of the Weser, where he arrived on the 7th, being one day in 
advance of his pursuers. He immediately took possession of 
all the transports at Elsfleth, and embarked for Heligoland. 

The landing which the English effected at Cuxhaven while 
the Danes, who garrisoned that port, were occupied in pursu- 
ing the Duke of Brunswick, was attended by no result. After 
the escape of the Duke the Danes returned to their post, 
which the English immediately evacuated. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


The castle of Diernstein — Richard Oonir do Lion and >rarshal f^ainu's — 
The Emperor at the f?ates of Vienna-- Th<^ Archdutda^ss Maria Ia»tiisa — 
Facility of correspondence with Enj^land — Sniu'^LcIin.e; in Hamburg:; — 
Brown sugar and sand — Hearses filled with sugar and (adlcc - - Einluirgo 
on the publication of news — Supervision of tin*. ilatnhur<j (\irrv^n*ndant 
— Festival of Saint Napoleon — Kcclesiaslical a<hilation The King of 
Westphalia’s journey through his States — Attempt t(y rais«r a loan - 
Jerome’s present to me — The present returned — lionaparte's unfounde.d 
suspicions. 

RapPj who during the campaign of Vienna had Ins 

duties as a.ids de cximp, related to me one of thosi* ohsnrvat ions 
of Napoleon whitdi, wlnm his words an^ (‘(>m|>are(i witli the 
events that followed tlnnn, S(M*m to iiidieate a. foresight, into 
his future destiny. When within sonu^ days' niareh nf 
Vienna the Emperor ])rocure(l a guidt^ to explain to 1dm 
every village and ruin which he observed on the road, d'he 
guide pointed to an (‘minenc.t*. on whieh were a few decayed 
vestiges of an old fortiiitul (»asihb ‘‘I'hostb'’ sttid tin* gnide^ 
“are the ruins of tin* (*astl(* of Diernstein." Nap(deon stni- 
denly stopp(*d, and stood for some time silently contemplating 
the ruins, tlnm turning to Lannes, win) was with hing he said, 
“See! yonder is the ])rison of Richard Domr (h* Idf)n. 
like us, went to Syria and Pahsstine. But, my hravi* l.annes, 
the CfBur de Lion was not ])rav<*r than you. He was men* 
forturnite than T at St. dfxau d'Acu’e. A Duke of Austria sidd 
him to an Emp(*ror of (ircrmany, who imprisoneti him in timt 
castle. Those W(U’(‘ the days of barbarism. How diflerent 
from the (dvilization of nunU^rn times! Ruropi* has .seen how 
I tnnited the Phnperor of Austria, whom 1 miglit have inaih* 
prisoner — and I would tnsit him so again. 1 elaim no 
for this. In the, present age (trowued }n‘ads must !)e rt*H|)e«*ied. 
A conqueror imprisoinal ! 
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A few days after the Emperor was at the gates of Vienna, 
but on this occasion his access to the Austrian capital was not 
so easy as it had been rendered in 1805 by the ingenuity and 
courage of Lannes and Murat. The Archduke Maximilian, 
who was shut up in the capital, wished to defend it, although 
the French army already occupied the principal suburbs. In 
vain were flags of truce sent one after the other to the Arch- 
duke. They were not only dismissed unheard, but were even 
ill-treated, and one of them was almost killed by the populace. 
The city was then bombarded, and would speedily have been 
destroyed but that the Emperor, being informed that one of 
the Archduchesses remained in Vienna on account of ill- 
health, ordered the firing to cease. By a singular caprice of 
Hapoleon^s destiny this Archduchess was no other than 
Maria Louisa. Vienna at length opened her gates to FTapo- 
leon, who for some days took up his residence at Schoen- 
hrunn. 

The Emperor was engaged in so many projects at once that 
they could not all succeed. Thus, while he was triumphant 
in the Hereditary States his Continental system was experi- 
encing severe checks. The trade with England on the coast 
of Oldenburg was carried on uninterruptedly as if in time of 
peace. English letters and newspapers arrived on the Conti- 
nent, and those of the Continent found their way into Great 
Britain, as if France and England had been united by ties of 
the firmest friendship. In short, things were just in the same 
state as if the decree for the blockade of the British Isles had 
not existed. When the custom-house officers succeeded in 
seizing contraband goods they were again taken from them by 
main force. On the 2d of July a serious contest took place 
at Brinskham between the custom-house officers and a party 
of peasantry, in which the latter remained masters of eighteen 
wagons laden with English goods : many were wounded on 
both sides. 

If, however, trade with England was carried on freely along 
a vast extent of coast, it was different in the city of Ham- 
burg, where English goods were introduced only by fraud; 
and I verily believe that the art of smuggling and the schemes 
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of were never befon* e;Lrrit‘(l to sneli {xn-fecttaon 

Above (>000 persons of tin*. lowi*r orders w<‘nt backwards and 
forwards, al)oiit twenty times a day, iroin AH.ona to Haiuburg-, 
and they carried on their contraband track* by many inj^nMiious 
stratagems, two of which were so curious that th(‘y arc^ worth 
mentioning here. 

On the left of the road leading from I Iaml)urg to Altona 
there was a piece of ground wln‘n! pits were dug Tor tin* pur- 
pose of procuring sand used for l)uilding and for laying down 
in the streets. At this time it was proposc‘d to n‘pair the 
great street of Hamburg h*ading to tin* gab* of Alt.ona. Tim 
smugglers overnight filled the sand-pit with brown sugar, and 
the little carts wiiic.h usually couv(‘yed tin*, sand into Ham- 
burg were filled with tin* sugar, (‘an* being tak(‘n to eov(‘.r it 
with a layer of sand about an iue.h thick. I'his i-riek was 
carried on for a length of time*, hut no progn‘ss was mad(^ in 
r(*pairing tin* strecd;. 1 (*omplaiin*d greatly <sf the d(*Iay, c‘ven 
before 1 was aware of its cause, for tin* st,re(*t Ii*d to a, e.oun- 
try-house I had in*a.r Altona, whitln*!* I went <laily. Tlu* oili- 
e<U’S of the eusbuns at length pere<‘ived that the W(M'k did not 
proceed, and oin* fiin*- nnuaung the sugar“(‘arts were si.opped 
and seized. Anotin*!* expedient, was then to be devised. 

Ih*twe(‘n Hamburg ami Altona then* was a litdh* suburb 
situa.b*d on tin* right bank of the Kibe. This suburb was 
iulial)ib»d by sailors, laborers of tin* port, a,nd landinvuers. 
Tlni inhabitants w(*n» iiib'rn*d in tln^ <*(*nn*terv (d‘ Handmrg. 
It was observiid that fiun*ral pnKM*ssions passed t.lds way 
mon^ fr(‘quently than usual. 1'ln* {*uHtonnlnmse oflii^tsrs, 
amaz(‘d at the sinhieu mortality (d* tin* worthy inhabitants of 
tin*, little suburb, insisted on s(*an*hiug oin* of the vc!deh*s, 
and on opening the hearse it was found to be filled wit, b .sugar, 
coffee, vanilla., indigo, eb*. It was m*ees.sary to abamhm this 
expedient, but otln‘rs were soon di.S(*uv<*re«!. 

Bonaparte was sensitive*, in an <*xira(u-d inary degrees to all 
that wjis said and thought of him, ami Heave*n kimws how 
many despatches I renadveel from h<*ade|uarb*rH during tin* 
cam|)aign of Vieuitia direa*ting nn* rteit only to wate*h Hn* vigl 
lant extntution of tlu; custom-house law.s, but to lay an em* 
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oargo on a tiling which alarincd him more tliiui i}u‘ inirodiic- 
tion of British merchandise, viz. th(‘ jiuhlie.ation of m‘ws. In 
conformity with th(‘se reiterated instnie.iions I <iire(‘.t(‘d 
esjiecial attention to the management of tlu‘ ( ^orrrsjfONdanL 
The importance of this journal, with its ()0,00() niadtu's, may 
easily be perceived. 1 procured the insertion of ev(u*y thing 1 
thought desirable: all the bulletins, ]>ro(',hLmations, md/S of 
the French Government, notes of the MonlfcKr^ and the semi- 
official articles of the French journals: thes(*, wer(‘ all givtm 
m extenso. On the other hand, I ofttm suj)prc\ss(‘d a,dvm\se 
news, whi(di, though well known, would have, iviauved a,ddi- 
tional weight from its insivrtion in so wid(‘ly (dnadattai a 
paper. If by chanct', tluin^ cn*pt in some. Austria,!! bulh‘tin, 
extra, cted from the otluu* G(U*ma.n ])a,pers ])u])Iish(‘d in (.In* 
States of the Oonf(‘d(‘ration of Ok* IMiim*, th(*i‘(‘ was alwa,vs 
given with it a suitabh^ antidote to <h‘stroy, or a,t lea,st to 
mitiga,te, its ill (‘fleet. But this wa.s not a.ll. Tin* King of 
WiirtemlHU’g halving r(‘proa,e,h(‘d l.h(‘ (^orn'spo)i(hnit, in a. hd-hn* 
to the Minist<‘r for I^'oreign Affa,irs, with publishing wlia.t(‘ver 
Austria wish(‘d should h(‘ nuuh^ known, a,nd bidiig eondmd.tul 
in a spirit hostih^ to th(‘ (jood nufsc, I answ(‘r(Ml th(‘S(‘ unjust 
n^jiroacdie.s by making th(‘. Syndit*. censor prohiifit, th(‘ Ila-m- 
burg |)a])ers from insitrting (///// Austria, n ord(‘rof tlu‘ day, a//// 
Ar(diduk(‘.\s bulhddns, a//// hd.t(u* from Fra,gu<‘ ; in .short a.nv- 
thing whiedi shoidd b(‘ e.opi(‘d from th(‘ oth(‘r <lerman journals 
iinl(‘ss those: arti(d(^s had bism in.'-‘.(‘rt(‘d in t,h(^ I^h’imeh J<mrna-ls. 

My ree,oll(‘(ddons of th(‘ y(‘ar hSO<J at Hamburg ea.rry m(‘ 
ba.(dc to th(‘ e,{d(‘bra.tion of Napoleon’s /ffr, which was on th(‘ 
loth ol August, lor h(‘ had interpolattsl his p:i,t,ron saini, in 
th(i Imp(‘rial e.ahmdar at th<‘, da.te. of his birth, Th(‘ eoinci- 
(hme.e* of this lestival with Hn^ Assumption ga.v(‘ rist* to adu- 
hitory rhodomonta,des of th(‘ most absurd d(‘S{U’iption. (kr- 
ta,inly th<‘ Fpise.opal e,ire.ida,rs umhn* th(‘ Kmpiiv. wmdd form a 
(various colhsttion.'* Goidd anything b(^ mon‘ revolting tha.n 

1 It will iK‘rh:ips Hcar<'.(',ly lut IwHavad that tlio followiie^^ words w<’re nctn- 
ally <}(‘live,rc<l from tlu^ [mljdt: “({od in his uH‘rcy han (dioHon NiUHd<^on to 
1)0 hiH r(‘.pnw(mtativo <m earth. Th(^ <,)ueeij of Heaven IiaH nuirked, hv the 
ojoHl, ina^nitic,(‘nt of preseiitH, the anniverKary of the day which witncHHeVl Idn 
t,donou.s emtranco into Iht doinain.s. Ileavisily Vir>^i*ii| an a Hpeeial te.stt™ 
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the sycophancy of those Churchmen who dtM/lared that ‘Miod 
chose Napoleon for his represenlaiivt; upon oartip and tluit 
Grod created Bonaparte, and then resttai ; t hat lu‘ was more 
fortunate than Augustus, inortt virtuous than Trajan ; that he, 
deserved altars and temples to In* raised to him ! ’’ i*tt*. 

Some time after the Festival ol Saint >iupol<*on tin* King of 
Westphalia made a journey through his States. Of all Ka|)o- 
leon’s brothers the King of Westphalia was the one with 
whom I was least acquainted, and h(*, it is pr(*tty well known, 
was the most worthless of the family. His eorres|)oudt*nri‘ 
with me is limited to two h*tters, one of whie.h lu* wrote whih* 
he commanded tlu^ /jperrter, and another seviun years after, 
dated 6th September, 1809. In this latter he said, / shall be. 
ill Planover o/i the lOfh, If i/ou ran make It eaaeenleiif to eame 
there and spend a daij ivith me It trill tjiee me grettt pleasure, / 
shall then be able to smooth all ohsiaeles to the Umn / wish to 
eontmet in the Ha use 7hwns. I jlatter mijself ptm trill do all 
in your poiaer to forward that ttbjeef, whieh at the present erisis 
is very important to my States. Mitre than ample seeuriiy is 
offered, hut the money will be of no use to tne if / eannot hare it 
at least for two years.^'^ ,Jer6mti wanted to (*ouiraet at Ham- 
burg a loan of 3,099,960 frumps. Htnvever, the |H*ople did not 
seem to think like his W(*stpbalia,n Majesty, that tin* etmtrac’t 
presented vmw than ample seeuriiy. No one was found will- 
ing to draw his purse-strings, and the loan wuh never raised. 

Though I would not, without the Emperor’s authority, 
exert the infimmce of my situation tc^ further the sueeess of 
Jerom(*’s n(‘gotiation, yet i did my best to uHsist him, I 
succ(a‘ded in prevailing on the S(*nate advant'e one loan (d 
100,099 francs to pay a portion of the arrears clue to Ids 
troops, and a second of 290, (MH) franes to provitle clot lung for 
his army, etc. This scanty supply will <*ease to he wondered 
at wdum it is considered to %vhat a state* of deHolation the 
whoh* of Cenuany was renluced at the time, m liiucli in the 
allied States as in those* of the mnonies of France, I leariit 

mony of your love Un‘ tlo* French, anil yotir jtll-iMtWfrOil Infliiauee with ymit 
soil, you have coniH‘«ii*a Oh* hrs! «»f yimr soleimiltles with the hirfh of thd 
^rr(‘nt Na,|K>h‘ou. Heaveu ordained that this hero should S|»rtng from your 
sepulchre.’* •— Bourriiomv. 
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at the time that the King of Ihivaria said to an o{li(‘,er of tla^ 
Emperors household in whom had gr(*at (*.onii(h‘n(*.(% f 
this continues we shall have to giva^ up, aiul put tli<‘ kv.y under 
the door.’" These were his very words. 

As for Jerome, he returned to Cassel quitch disluiarttmed 
at the unsuccessful issue of his loan. Som(‘. days after his 
return to his ca})ital 1 received from him a- snuff-box with his 
portrait set in diamonds, accompani(*d l)y a hdttu* of thanks 
for the service I had rendered him. I mwer imagiinul tluit a 
token of nnmunbrance from a crowmal lu'ud (iould possil)ly h(‘, 
decliiK^d. Naj)()leon, howcwcu*, thought otlnu'wisia I luid not, 
it is true, written to a-c.(piaint our (xoviuainumt witli tii(‘ King 
of W(‘st[)halia,’s loan, l)ut in a hdd.cu*, whic.h I a<ldress(*,(i to tin* 
Minisf/u* for Eoreign Affairs on the. 22<l of S(‘pteml)(u*, I men- 
tioned th!‘. pnasent fJeroiin* luid smit nua Why Napoh‘()n sliould 
have hmui offended at this I know not, hut I naunviul orthu’s 
to return fJeronnds presmit inumuliately, and tliesi^ ord(‘rs w(‘re 
accom])anied with bitten* niproaeduas for my lia-ving a,(‘.e.<‘pt<‘d ii, 
without tlu^ Emperor’s authority. I senit l)a,c.k l.lu^ (lia.monds, 
but kept the ])ortrait. Knowing Bonaparte’s distrustful dis- 
position, 1 thought lie must havi^ susp(‘(‘-ted tliat Jerdiiu^ had 
employed thn*ats, or at any rate, that he had usiul some ilh‘ga,l 
inflmnice to facilitate th(i siutccBs of his loan. At last, aftin* 
much (‘.orrespondenc,e, Kapoleon saw (d(‘arly thah (‘vin-ything 
was pin* fee, tly regular; in a word, that th(‘ husin(‘ss had hiani 
transa(‘,t(d a,s htdavetni two privates persons. As to tin* .*{00,000 
francs which tlu^ 8(nia,t(‘, had lent to fJeronn*, tin* fact is, that, 
hut litth^ scruphi was ma,di‘ about it, for this simph^ ns'ison, 
that it was the unsins of rmnoving from Ha.mhurg th(‘ W<‘st- 
phaliau division, whosi^ jiresence octuisioued a miudi greater 
ex[)e,nse than tin*, loan.^ 

1 J()H<^ph Bonaparte^ b(TC remarks that this HhewH Uiat Napeh^(yTJ trc'iited 
luM hrotluM's as iiiul that Bourrienm*' ought to 

kuowu tha,t \w luid no right to a<-<'<*pt siudi a pr<3Hont without thu pormiHsion 
of tlio Einp<‘.ror {Rrreum, tomo ii. p. 175). 
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Visit to the field of — Marsjml Ma<‘d<tn:ild - Tniini of tlie Papal 

States with th(‘ Kmjiire — 'fhe liattle of 'i’aiav(*ra - Sir Arthur Wtdh'sley 
— ICii^ilish expedition to I lolland — Attempt to assassinate tin* Kmp<‘roV 

at Sciuenhrunn — Slaps interrogated by Napnleon Paiahm olTeretl and 

rej(*cted — Fanaticism ami patriotism - Corvisart’s examination of Staps 
— Second inttUTo^atory - Tirade a.t^ainsf the illuminati Accusation of 

the <-ourts of iierlin and Weimar - Firmness ami resi-^nat ion of Slaps 

Partieailars rcspeetin.i; hisdealii — Inliuenee t>f the at t<‘m]it of Staps on tlie 
Conclusion of j>eaee — M. de. ( 'hampaitny. 

Napolkox \v’(*]it to inspect, all tin* (‘orps of his arni\' and tin* 
li(‘ld of Wagrani, which ;l short time before had hium the.smmc 
of OIK* of tliost* ‘j^rcjit h.'dtles in which victory was the more 
^’lorious in projmrtion as it had h(*cn valiantly contestedd On 
that day tht* type of Fn'ueh htmoi% Macilonald, wlio, aft<‘r 
a.(du(*vinif a sueeession of prodii;i(*s, l(*d the army of Italy into 
t]i(‘ Ii(‘art of tlK‘ Austrian States, was made a marshal on t.he 
field of htitth*. Napoh*on said to him, “ Wit.h us it is for lift* 
;uid for (h‘ath,” Tht* .t,u‘neral opinitm was that the eh‘vafiou <d’ 
Macdonald added h‘ss to tht* niarshars militarv reputation 
tlmii it redounded to tht* Imriorof t he Kmperor. Five days aftt*r 
the lumihardment (d‘ Vienna, namely, on tin* I7lh td' May, tht* 
Fmp(‘ror had ]>nh]isht*d a. deer<*t*, hy virtue of whieh the Papal 
St.att‘s wt*n* uniietl to tin* Frt*neh Fmpire, am! hhmie was th*- 
elan‘d an hn]>(‘rial city. I will md stop to in<pnre uhcihcr 
this was ,L,K»od or had in point (tl* pttlicy, hut it was a mean 
usurpation tm tin* part of Xapoh‘on, for tlic time was pass<*d 
whtm a rfulius M. laid down the keys of Sf. IN*fer am! totik up 
the swonl of St. Paul. It was, besides nn iujustict*, ami, mm- 

^ Th<‘ <xre.'it haltle (»f WajLjnun was fhe tltn nf .Inlv, The 

Austrians, whu tmminilted a mislake in <»vcr ext»'ndiua tlieir line. Inst 
men as )>risoners, hesid<*H a lar^e innnher itt Killed ami wunmled. Hiere was 
no day, perhajis, on wliielt .Napulenn Hliuwed mure militarv ceniuH i»r mure 
pernunal euuraj^uu Ht* was in the ImtfeHt uf th«- {i dif. amt fm- a hme time 
t‘Xpu.sed tu HhowerH of i^rape-Hhut. Ktiif^r Is.U't ♦ 

m 
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sidering the Pope’s condescu'iision to Niipoleoip :in ;i(*t of 
ingratitude. The decrt^e ot union did not (h‘])rive tln^ Pope of 
his residence, but lie wa,s only the I^hrst Pisliop of Christen- 
dom, with a revenue of 2,()0(),0()(). 

ISTapoleon while at Vienna heard of the affa,ir of Ta.lav(‘ra, de 
la Ileyna. I was informed, by a hdter i'roin lu‘a,(I([uart(U‘s, that 
he was much affected at the news, and did not e.on(;eal his 
vexation. I verily believe that he wa.s bent on tlu^ (‘,ou(|U(‘st 
of Spain, precisely on account of the dilllcultii^s he laid to sur- 
mount. At Talavera commenced the c.eh‘brity of a. imin who, 
perhaps, would not have been without sonn*, glory (‘vcui if 
pains had not been taken to build him up a great r(‘piita.tion. 
That battle commeiKted the careiu* of Sir Arfhiir W (‘Il(*sh‘y, 
whose after-success, howevcu*, has iKiim a-tbrnded hy sue.h im- 
portant consequences.^ Whilst W(^ exp<‘rieu(U‘d this e.In'ek in 
Spain the English wcire attempting a.n <^x})(‘dition to Ilolhuid, 
where they liad a,lre.a-d 3 ^ nuuh*. tlnunsdves mast.iU'S of Wah- 
cheren. It is true tlu^y W(u*(*. (>hlig(‘d fo (^vaeuati^ it shortly 
aft(‘-r; but a»s at tha,t tiim*. the h'nmch and Aiisl-ria.n aianies 
were in a states of imwttion, in cons(‘(pa‘nc(‘ of tla^ a,rmist.ice 
concluded at Znaim, in Moravia, th<*. muvs nnfa.vorabh* to 
Kapoleon had the effect of raising th(‘ liop(\s of th(‘, Austrian 
negotiators, who pa,us(Ml in the ex[)(M*.ta.tion that fn‘.sh (hdbats 
would afford them bid.t(‘.r (dianees. 

It was during these m'gotiatious, tlui tiuauimition of whidi 
seemed every day to h(‘ fartlnn* distant, l.hat Na.poham was 
exposed to a mon* r<‘al dangtu* than tin* wound h(‘. had n^- 
ceivcal at Ivatisbon. (huanany was suflering undt‘r a. degreti 
of distress diilieailt to h(» d(\se.rih<‘d. Ilhuninisin was making 
gr(‘a,t progn'ss, and laid nil(nl sonn*. youthful minds with a,n 
enthusiasm not less viohmt tha,n th(‘ ndigious fanaticism to 
whieh Henry IV. hdl a, vi(*.tiin. A young man fornuMl Hn*, 
(h^sign of assassinating Na-poh'on in order to rid (ierimuiy of 
on(‘- whom lu^ (u>nsid(‘red h(*r sc.ourg(‘. happ and Ihu’thitw 
w(?re with the Enqxu'or wlnm tlu^ assassin was a.rn^ste(l, a,nd 

1 TJic. of Talavera took place o?i the UHth of July, tW(mty-two days 

after the fatal defeat of the AuHlriaim at Waji^nua. 
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ill relating wliat I li(‘ar(I from 1 IVd assnrrd that; I a,m 

giving the most faithful aecioiint of all tlu‘ eireumstanees eon- 
rieeted with the evinit. 

We were at SelKenhriinii/’ said iia,[»{), “ wlnm Me* Minprror 
had just reviewed the troops. I ohsin-vtal a- young man a,t tin* 
extremity of one of the eoliimns just as the troops wt‘re about 
to defile. lie axlvaneed towards tht‘ Mmp{*ror, who was then 
hetwetm lierthier and me. Tht^ Prinei* de Xt‘ule}iatel, t hink 
ing lie wantml to ])resmit a petition, went forward to tell him 
tha.t I wa.s the iHirson to reiudve. it, as I was the (ihir tie ettaip 
for the dayn lln^ young man r(‘plied that. In^ wished to sp(‘ak 
with Nhipoleon liimsdf, <a,nd Ilerlhier again t.old him that h(‘ 
must a,})})ly to nu‘. He witlidn^w a, iitl.h*, st.ill rep(*ai.ing that 
he wa,nted to spiaik with N'apoh‘on. lie again a.dvan(*ed and 
ea.nu^ very near the Kmperor; I desired him t.o fail haek, till- 
ing him in (huanan t;o wait till after the pa.rad(% when, if h(‘ 
liad anything to say, it would 1 m‘ attended to. I surveyed idm 
attmitiVidy, for I h(‘gan to tliink his eondiul. suspieious. I 
ohsc'rved that he kept his right, hand in the breast jioeket, of 
his e.oat; out of whiili a. })it‘e<‘ of pa.per appearetl. I know not 
how it wa.s, hut at that moment my ('Ves met his, and I was 
struek with Ids peeuliar look and air af fixed det«-rndnat.ion. 
Sedng ;in otHiuu- of gendarmerii’ on the spot,, I desired him to 
seize the young man, hut wit.hout treating him with any 
sc^verity, and to e.onvcw him t.o the eastte unt il the parade wa.s 
emhah All this passed in less time tlmn 1 havi‘ taken to t.ell it;, 
and as (*very oiu‘’s attention was tixial on t.he parade the seem* 
|>ass(*(l unnotiemL 1 was short.ly afterwards told that. a. large 
earving-knife had been fouml on the young man, win se naim* 
was Staps. I imimaliately wmit to tind Ihu'ocg ami we pro- 
(*,(‘t‘d(*d together to the apartment to whieh Sf.aps had heim 
taken. We found him sitting on a, bed, apparent.ly in deep 
thought., hut. het.raying no symptoms of iVar. He had !)eside 
him the port.ra.it of a young fomale. Ids poeket hook, ami purse 
containing only two pieces <1* gold. I asked him his name, 
hut In* r<‘plie(I that he* would tell it to no one imt Xap<»h*nn, 

1 tlieii askml him what he intended to do witli the knih* whieh 
had Immui hmnd upon him? Ihit he answered again, ^ 1 shall 
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tell only Napoleon/ — ^ Did yon mean to attempt liis life ? ’ 

— ‘ Yes/ — ^ Why ? ’ — ^ I can tell none but Napoleon/ 

“ This appeared to luo so strange that I thought right to in- 
form the Emperor of it. When I told him what had passed 
he appeared a little agitated, for you know how he was haunted 
with the idea of assassination. He desired that the young 
man should be taken into his cabinet, whither he was accord- 
ingly conducted by two ^e7i6‘ (Varnies. Notwithstanding his 
criminal intention there was something exceedingly prepos- 
sessing in his countenance. I wished that he would deny the 
attempt ; but liow was it possible to save a man who was de- 
termined to sacriiice himself? The Emperor asked Staps 
wlietlier he could S])eak French, and he answered that he 
could sp(uik il‘. v(iry impcrrectly, and as you know (continued 
Enpp) that next to you 1 am the b(^st Gmanan scholar in Na- 
p()](*oi/s (t)iirt, 1 was appointcul interpreter on this occasion, 
'■.riu^ Emp(‘ror the i'ol lowing (piestions to Staps, which I 
translat(‘d, togetluu* with the answers : — 

Where do you (*.om(^ from?’ — ^ From Narremburgh.’ — 
^ What is your fathtu’ ? ’ — ‘A Protestant minister.’ — ^ How 
old are you?’ — ‘ Eighbuui.’ — ^ What did you intend to do 
with, your knile?’ — ‘To kill you.’ — -/You are mad, young 
man; you art‘. om^ of tlu^ illuminati?’ — ‘I am not mad; I 
know not what is nuaint by the illuminati!’ — Wou are ill, 
them ? ’ — ‘ I a,m not ; I am very well.’ — ‘ Why did you wish 
to kill iiK^ ? ’ — Mhuuuise you have ruined my country.’ — 
‘Have I done you any harm?’ — ‘Yes, you have harmed 
me as vv(‘.ll as all <}ermans/ — ‘Dy whom were you sent? 
Who urgisl you to this (vrime?’ — ‘No one; 1 was xirged to 
it by th(‘ sin(*.e,r(‘ eonvie.tion that by killing you I should, 
nmdeu’ tin*, gn^jitc'.st servie,(i to my country.’ — ‘Is this the 
hrst tim(‘. you havti scmui me,?’ — ‘I saw you at Erfurt, at the 
time of your ini(‘rvi(‘,w with the Em})eror of Russia.’ — ‘Did 
you intend to kill im^ tlnui?’ — ‘No; I tliought you would 
not again wag(i wa.r against Gmaiiany. I was one of your 
gn^at(^st a,dmir(u*s.’ — ‘ How long have you been in Vienna?’ 

— ‘ days.’ — ‘ Why did you wait so long before you 
attcmphul the (^xmmtion of your project?’- — ‘I came to 
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SclKxmbrniiii a wedc ago with tlu‘ inipiition of’ killing you, 
Imt when I arrivi'd tin? paradt* was just over; 1 i.hortd’ore 
deferred the execution of niy design till fo-d:i\’/ — ‘1 tell 
you, young man, you are (‘itlier mad or in bail health.' 

The Emperor here ordenal Corvisart to 1 h‘ sent for. 
Staps asked who Corvisart was ? I t(dd liiiu that In* was a 
jjhysician. He then said, H have no ne{*d of him.' Nothing 
further was said until the arrival of tlie doctor, and during 
this interval Staps evinced the utmost indiffenuuu*. When 
Corvisart arrived Napoleon directtal liini to had the young 
marrs pulse, which he iinmediately did: and Staps the*!! very 
coollj^ said, ^ Am I not well, sir ‘W Corvisart told the Em- 
peror that nothing ailed him. ^ I told you so,’ said Staps, 
ju'onouncing tlie words with an air of triumph. 

“1 was really astonislnul at tin* coolm^ss and apat-hy of 
Staps, and the Enqjeror seennal for a moment confoumhMi by 
the young man’s Indiavior. Afitu* a few monuuit.s' pausi* the 
Em jieror resumed thci interrogatory as follows: — 

“ ^ Your brain is disorde.nsl. You will be the ruin of your 
family. I will grant you your life if you ask ]>ardon bn* the 
crime you meditated, and for whidi y(m ought, to b(* sorry.’- — 
‘I want no pardon. 1 only ri‘gret, having failed in my at- 
tempt.’ — ‘Indeed! tlnm a crime is nothing to you?’ ‘To 

kill you is no crime: it is a duty.' — ‘ Wlujse portrait is that 
which was found on you?’ — ‘It is tlie portrait of a young 
lady to wliom I am atttiched.’ — ‘ Slu* will doubtless bt* uundi 
distressed at your a,dventure * Sin* will oidy be sorry that 
T have not suectu'ded. She abhors you as much as I dtu’ — 
‘ But if I WiU’e to pardon yo\i would y<ui be grateful for my 
nnu-cy wcnild nevertheless kill you if I etmid.’ 

“I nevc‘r,” ecuitimied Rap]u ^‘saw Nap<jh‘ou look »so <'ou- 
founded. Tlie ngdies of Staps ami his immovable n\s<dut ion 
pmdVetly astonished him. Hi* ordtu'ed the prisoner to be n‘- 
ni<JV(‘d ; and when he was gone Napoleon said, 'This is the 
result of the secnd, so(‘ieli<‘s whiidi infest Cermany. This is 
the (‘fleet of hm‘ principles ami the light of reason. 'I'ht‘y 
mak(‘ young num assassins. Hut what eau In* dom* against 
illuminism ? A sect <‘.annot be destroyed by cannon-halls.’ 
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^^TMs event, tliouyh pains were tal'ini to keep it secret, 
became the subject of conversation iu the castle of Seh(en- 
brunn. In the evening the Emperor sent for me and said, 
^ Eapp, the affair of this morning is very extraordinary. I 
cannot believe that this young man of himself conceived the 
design of assassinating me. There is something under it. I 
shall never be persuaded that the intriguers of Ihvrlin and 
Weimar are strangers to the affair.^ — ^Huv, allow me to say 
that your suspicions appear unfounded. Staps ha,s had no 
accomplice ; his placid countenance, and ewen his fanaticism, 
are evident proofs of that.^ — tell you that he has Ix^en 
instigated by women : furies thirsting for rcvcmge. If 1 c.ould 
only obtain proof of it I would liave them S(dzed in the midst 
of their Court.^ — ‘Ah, Sire, it is im]K)ssiblc that either man 
or woman in the Courts of Berlin or Wcinuir could liav(». con- 
ceived so atrocious a design.’ — ‘I am not sure of that. Did 
not those women excite Schill against us while wii were at 
peace with Prussia? but stay a little.; W(i shall S(U‘.’ — 
‘Schill’s (uiterprise, Sire, Invars ho r(‘S(*.ml)lauc(‘. to this 
attemi)t.’ V'ou know how tlu^ Einp(‘ror likes (wery one to 
yield to his opinion when helms adoptixl one whieh 1 h‘. doc^s 
not choose to give up; so he said, ratluu- cha.nging his torn*, of 
good-humored familiarity, ^ All you say is in vain, Monsitmr 
le General: lam not liked either at Ihulin or W<vimar.’~ 
‘There is no doubt of that, Sire ; hut l)ecaus(‘ you ani not 
liked in th(‘.se two Courts, is it to be iiifcu’nMl that tlu^y would 
assassinate you ?’ — ‘ I know the fury of those women; but 
patience. Write to General Lauer : dinud. him to iut(;rrogate 
Staps. Tell him to bring him to a (xjnhmsion.’ 

“I wrot(i conformably with th(». Emperor’s ord<‘rH, hut no 
confession was obtaimxi from Staps. In his (‘xamination by 
General Lamn he repeated nearly what h(‘ laid said in tln^ 
presence of ]Sra])ol(‘.on. His n^signation and firmnesH n(‘V(‘r 
forsook him lor a moment; and lie p(‘rsiHt(‘d in saying that 
he was the sole author of tin*. att<unpt, a.Tnl that no one elst* 
was aware of it. Staps’s enterprise madc^ a de(‘.p impn^Hsion on 
the Emperor. On the day wlnm we left Schdtnbrunn wc* 
happened to be alone, and he said to me, cannot gid this 
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iinr<,)rtuiial,«‘ Staps out oT lay iiiiiid. Tin* mt»n‘ I think on the 
subject tin* inor(‘ I aiii pcrphexcd. I ncviu* can Ixdicvc that a 
young ina.n of his age, a (iernian, oii<* who lias reiadvcd a, good 
educatiuiij a Protestant too, could have i*on('civc(l an*} at- 
t(‘iii])ted such a crime. The* Italians an* said to in* a. nation 
of assassins, hut no Italian (‘ver attempted my lile. 'This 
affair is b(‘yoiid my c.omprcheiisiom Impure how Slaps died, 
a, ml hit me know/ 

oi)tained from (h*ncral Lau(*r the intormatinn which t.ln; 
Pmpi‘ror di‘sircd. I learned that Staps, wiiose attempt on 
tin* Empt‘ror's life was imnh* on the I'.'ti et ()eiuher, was 
executed at S(?vt‘n o'clock in tin* morning (d' the l*7th, havim>' 
refused to take any sustt‘nanc(* since tlic 21th. When any 
food was brought to him In* r(*j(*ct<*d it, saying, ‘I shall be 
strong (‘iiougli to walk to the scalTold.’ When he was told 
that ]K‘ac(‘ was (*oin*huh*d he <‘vineed (*xtreme siUTow, and 
was seiz(,‘d with trembling. On reaching the place of ex(*{'u- 
tion In* i*xc]aim<‘d loudly, ‘ Lihi'rty h>n*ver! (Jermany for- 
ev(*rl Deat.h t.o the tyrant 

Siudi an* the notes which I (*oinmitted to paper alter <*on- 
versing wit.h Kaf>p, as wi* wi*re walking together in the garden 
(d‘ tin* former hotel ui' Montmorin, in which Ihipp iH’sided. 

I re(*(dle(*t Ids showing me t.he knife taken from Staps, 
whicli tin* Kmperor had given him ; it. was merely a common 
carving-knil'e, sii(*h as is used in kitchens, 'to these details 
may la* added a. very remarkabh* circumstaina*, which I n*- 
ceiv(*d from anot.ln*!’ but. not less authentic sour«*e. I have 
b(*i*n assured t.hat the atteiujd td’ tin* (h‘rman .Mut.ius S(*a»*vola 
had a marked iidlm*nc(* on tdn* concessions whii*h the fhnperor 
uiadeg b(*caus(* In* feared that Staps, like him win* atti'inpted 
tin* lif(» (d’ Porsenna, might have iudtat(U‘s aiming the illumia 
aii of (h‘rmany. 

It, is w(‘il km»wn that after tin* battle of Wagram eoidVr- 
ene.es W(*re opened at, llaab, .\hln»ugli peaee was almost abso- 
lut<‘ly necessary lor both powei'.s, and fJn* fgvti I'huperors 
a.ppeared to desire it equally, it was not, how«‘Vi*r, eoneluded. 
It is Wiii-thy of remark t.hal tin* del.ay was orcasiuned hy 
Ponaparit*. Negotiations were therefon* smq>ended, and M. 
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de Chaivi[)agiiy had ('(^ascid for sovcnil days to S(‘o the I’riiice 
of Licliteustein wlieii the affair of Staps took phu*,e. Imme- 
diately after Napoleon’s exa.min;ition of the young fanatic In; 
sent for M. de Champagiiy. “ How a,r(; the negotiations going 
on f ’’ he inquired, ddu; Minishn- hawing informed him, the 
Emperor added, “ 1 wisli tlieiii to be resumed imnu;dia,tely : 
I wish for ])eaee 5 do not ln‘sita,t(; about a le.w millions more 
or less in the indemnity demand(;d from Austria. Yit;ld on 
that point. I wish to conn; to a conc.lusicm : I. refer it a, 11 to 
you.’^ The Minister lost no tinu; in writing ^to the Prim'.e of 
Lichtenstein : on the saim; night the two negotiafors met at 
Raab, and the (vlauses of the tri;aty whicJi had be(;n suspend(*d 
were discussed, agnuul upon, and signed that very night. 
Next morning M'. de Oluunpagny attcinhid Uu; iCnqxu'or’s 
levee with the treaty of p(‘ac.e as it had been agr(;(;d on. 
Napoleon, aft(;r ha.stily (examining it, ex])ress(;d Ins a])proba- 
tion of every partic.ula-r, and highly (‘.omplinuuited his Min- 
ister on the speed with wdiich tin; tn^a-ty had Ixurn brought to 
a c.onclnsion.^ 

i This (leiinitivd treaty of p<‘no(s which is HoiiHotiin<‘H caUcd the 'fniaty of 
Vienna., ICiah, or Soluenhrunn, oontaine<l lh(‘ following artich's: - 

1. Austria 0 (Mle<l in fa,vor of thc! (lonfe(h‘ration of tlie (those f(;Il 

to Bavaria), Sa,l/.hurg, r>or(;htolKgad(‘n, and a part of I > pper A ustria. 

2. To Kraiaici (lire<‘tly Austria <'e(l(‘d h<*r only WMiport, 'rri<*Kle, and all 
th(‘ (‘ountrie.s of ( 'arniola, h’riuli, tin*, circh; of Villa, eh, with parts of (Iroatia 
and Dalnnitia. ( By I hose (-(^Hsions A ustria. was <‘.\<;lii<lod fronj th<; Adriatic 
S(^a, and <;ut off from all <;ommunieation with the navy of (inaU Britain.) 
A Kiuall lordship, an (‘ll(*hlv<^ in the t<*rritories of the (Jrison lauigue, was 
also given up. 

:i. To the constant ally of Nanol(‘otn to the King (»f Saxony, in that 
eharactor Austria (•(‘(led soim; Bolunnian (‘n<*la.v(‘H in Sa,xoiiiy add, in his 
(japae-ity (d’ (Jrand Ihilu* of Warsaw, hIh^ added to his Polish dominionH the 
anei(‘.nt city of Pra<;ow, and all W(‘.stern (Jalicia. 

4. Russia., who had entenal with hut a lukewarm Z(;al into tin* war as an 
ally of Krane(;, lunl a v<;ry nioderalc! shar(» of (h(( spoils of Austria. A por» 
tiou of Ka,Ht(U'n (xali(da., with a population of 400, 000 k<»u1s, was anottcil to 
h(;r, hut in tins allotment tin*, trading town of Brody (almost tin; only thing 
worth having) was specially (^x(a‘pted. This last circumHtaiH'e gave no 
small d(;gre<‘. of disgust to (he Kmperor Al(vxand(‘r, whose adndration of 
Napoleon was not (h^stined to have a long duratiem.* Kdilor of IHiJd edition. 
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The Ih-incess Uoyal of Denmurk — Ufstmctioii t.f thr fJcnuan Kmpire 
Napol'-oii's \ isit to the (’ourts of Uuvuria atul Wurteinberi^ - His return 
to Kranoe — First lueulioii of the divor<’e ■ HiteHigene.e of Napoleon**^ 
inarriaae with Maria Louisa Napolettu’s quarrel with lauus — .l<mniey 
of tlie Emperor and Empress into Holland - Ueftisal <d tin* HansoTowus 
to pay the Freneh troops — I >ee.re<‘, for hurniiiji? English luerehandiHe ^ 
M. de Vergeniu'S — Plan f<*rturuinK au inevilalde evil to the Uestaceount 
— Fall on the exciianjjje at St. ikUttrshurg — Annkx. 

Aboft this time I had thi* |>h*asnn* of a^ain st‘t*ing the son 
of the ndgning Duke of Meekleiiharg«Sehwt*riih wliose arrival 
in the Hanst^ 'Fowiis was sjjeedily fttlhnvtui hy that of hi.s 
sister. Princess Fretleriea (’harlotte of Mtadvhqihurg, luarrithl 
to the ]h’in(‘e ivoyal of Ihaunark, (’hrisliau Frederiek. In 
Nfjveiaher the Princess arrivtal at Altona from ( 'openhagtm, 
thi‘ reports (drcnlated respecting her having thnnpelh‘d In^r 
Iinsband to sej^arate from her. The IrisHd’y of this Princess, 
who, though perhaps hlamahh*, was nevtulhelcsH utuch pitied, 
was till* geiHU'al sni»jet‘t of (‘onversation in the nt>rtit of (ler- 
many at tin* time I was at Ilamlmrg. ''riie Kinged' Denmark, 
grieved at t.ln* puhlicity <d' the s<‘parat ion, wnd.t* a h‘tter on the 
suhj(*ct to the I)uk(* of M<‘cklenhurg. In this lettt*r, whidu I 
had an opportunity of seeing, the King ex|n’«‘sw*d Ins regret at 
not having hetm able to prevent the .scandal ; for, on his return 
fnmt a journey to Kiel, tin* aiTair had iHuunuc ho notoricnis that 
all attempts at reconciliation w«»re vain, hi the mean time it; 
was settlcfl that the !*riin‘es.s was to remain at Altona until 
something slnmld 1 m* d<B'ided rt‘H|M*<*ting her future <‘onditi(m. 

It was Paron Plessen, the hukeef Meeklenhurg'n Minister 
of Statt*, who favoreti me with a sight of tin* King ed’ Den- 
mark’s letters. M. Hessen tadd nn*, likewise, at ilm tiuu* that 
the Duke had, forme<i the irrevoeable deterininatitm of not 
remdving his daughter. A few <lay« after her arrival the 

m 
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Princess visited Madame do ])Oiirri(uine. >Slio invited ns to 
her parties, which were very brilliant, and scnnn’al tinu's did 
us the honor of being presimt at ours. Put, xinl'ortunattdy, 
tiuj extravagance of her 'conduct, wiiitdi was vuny unsuital)le 
to her situation, soon became the subject of general aninnuh 
version. 

I mentioned at the close of the last chapter liow the })roin})t“ 
itude of M. de Ohampagny brought about the conclusion ot 
the treaty known by the name of the Treaty of Se,h(enl)riinn. 
Under this the ancient edifice of tln^ (hvrnian Empire^, wjis ov(‘r> 
thrown,^ and Francis 11. of Germany bee,:ime Knimds I., 
Emperor of Austria. He, however, could not say, likc^ Ids 
nahiesake of France, Toitt est penla fors I' lioiiueur ; for honor 
was somewhat committed, even had nothing (dse Ixm'ii lost. 
Butthesacrilic.es Austria was com[)(dl(‘d to imdv(‘ w(‘r(^ gr<‘.at. 
The territori(‘s ccd(‘d to Fra,nc(‘. were imm(‘dia,t.(dy unitial 
into a new gimeral gov(;rnmimt, umhu* tlu^ colhudivt^ (tmond- 
nation of tln^ illyri«in Trovimu's. N;ipol(M)n thus be(^a.m(‘ 
master of both sid(‘.s of tlu‘, Adriatic., !)y virtues of his twoldld 
title of Enip(*ror of Era,nc(^ a.nd King of Italy. Austria,, whose 
external commerexi thus r(‘ceiv(Hl a ch(a*.k, laid no longin' a.ny 
direct (ionimuidcaition with tlu^ scat. ddui loss of Eium(‘, 
Trieste, and the sea-coa-st a,])p(‘a,red so va,si; a sa,c-rifi(U! that it 
was impossible to look forward to tht‘. duration of a peace so 
dearly purchased. 

The alTair of Staps, perhaps, ma.de. Napoha)!! amxious to 
hurry away from Scluenbrunn, for he set off Ixdon^ lu‘ had rati* 

1 Boiirricnric li<‘.rc iindH. f3onn;ui Knipire luul Ixm'U broki'n tip on lltc 

fonnalion of (^tnU'dt'rai.ioii of lUrnic in IHOi;, wlion tin* dniponu* 
Francis I F. of (}onn;uiy, who had :i.In*ady in IHOl tjiktni tint title of IForodi” 
tjiry Fitmcror of A usl.ria, definitely al»:iudon<‘d tho lOmpiro and doehiri'id tl. 
diss(tlverl. S<M‘ liryoiCs Iloif/ UnDiiui Kvi}iirr^ liOiulon, Maoniillan, IHTO, p. 
ado. Frnnei.seonld not haviMloiu* othorwiHe, as ho wns then pitworle.SH. Prao- 
lieiilly. all t he St:t.t(‘H of tho (Jerinan Kinpire had joine.<l l lics < lonftMleratlon of 
the Ithine, (‘\"<'e.))t his own States ;iTid Prussia., whieh was attempting a 
North(n*n ( Jonhaleration of its own. Th(^ provinot's now <*<'<le<l by Austria on 
the east of the Adriatic. W(*r(‘ joined to t.he fornuu* Vomdian provinces wltieh 
Napoleon had obtained in 1H05 aftm- Aust(‘rlit*/, and wen* ealled tho Illyria, n 
ProviiHU'H. Itagnsa., which Napol<‘on had <»eenpi(‘<l in IKOd, and whose ‘(htv- 
(‘rninent; was overtnrmxl in 1SC8, was formally nniltMl to thesso provinecs in 
1810. Austriti tlius lost all she Inn! gaimal from the partition of V(*ni(a*, 
h(‘Kides her own former possttHsions; hut in 1815 she n^gainod tint whoi<^ of 
the Illyrian provimies. 
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tied the preliminaries of the |H*a(je, anmnunhng that he woi 
ratify tlunn at Mimi(‘.h. proe.t‘t‘deii in gn*at haste 

Nympheiiburg, where he was exijeettnl on a visit U) iht* (h) 
of Bavaria. He next visited the King cd‘ WUrtemljerg^ \vh 
he pronounced to be the cleverest sovereign in .Europt*, and 
the end of October he arrived at Fontainebli‘au. From thei 
he proceeded on horseback to BariSj and he rode so rapic 
that only a single chasseur of his escort could k«‘C‘p up w 
him, and, attended by this one guard, he entt*red the court 
the Tuileries. While Napoleon was at Font,ainel>h*au, bef 
his return to Paris, Jo.scphiue for the tirst time heard i 
divorce mention(‘d ; * lie* Itlea had occurred to the Empen 
iniud while In* was at Behcenbruun/'^ It was also while 

1 JoHcphiiic, as Boumoniif* lomHtUf Itaa rrt*omite<l lu ptn*, hsul fi»r y< 
feared a aivorce. “The Kuipr h*.,** nayn M*'ne\a! i. p, ‘iCro, “ ft»r 

Veal’S before couhl not eoiH’ral lr*»m herself that, so< n< r c r later, nIu* \vi 
pav hy the hmsof h«*r rank h»r loi* misfortune of not havinij: gi't i» Napoj 
childnai. This was the hahitual i* \t of Iks* <*<u»Vi‘r.Hj»ti<»ns with mo, from \vl 
she mi}!:ht get information, or with any one to wlomt she eonid h| o;ik in e» 
deuce.” For th(M*.\;traor<Hnn»y innaviow with the wife <»f Mottr tnic h «'n th 
of,laiiuary, IHIO, when Josephine and horohildron, HoitniMMiiid Kiigenc 
tiSKured tin* aslonislnul wife of the Minister that fhev vvlsln^d the Fm]»ere 
marry an Austrian ArchduehenH, a< e Mt ((rnAvh^ vof ii. |». UT«. For the |»; 
ful seem*, wlnm the wretched .h H( pliine, ktiowing her fate and dreading 
open triumph of her enemies, lunl to appear in hinlt at the Ildtid de Vilh 
the 2d nf l)eeemh<*r, IHfMt, 8<*e ,/nnol, vol. Hi. j». 22h, eorrolsmitiic 

Mf'nct'tdf toiiH's i. p. 22tJ. 

This Iseontirmed hy the testimony of Havary, wiioKays: - 
“ Napoleon oft<ni reti<*et«*d on tin* Is-st mcKleof making lh}iict*miiinideal 
to theKinpresH; still he was relneiant to s|«nik to hi*r, He was apprel 
sive of the eonsequemteH of her suHet*ptihiliiy <»f feeling; his heart \%im nr 
proof against the shediling of tf’arn. He thought, ht»w<*ver, that a fiivori! 
opiM>rtunity olT<wed for breaking tin* subject previously to hi» i|nlltliig h 
taineUleau.* He hinietl at it in a few W(»rds w hich he hiiit iiddre«s<*d !<♦ 
Empress, hutfiid not explain himself until the arrival of the vleen»y. wli 
he ha<l oialered to join him. He was the first |«*rsoit w-hi* sftoke opuuily to 
motlier and tddained her consent for that hitter snerlfice. He iieled t»n 
(M*c;miou Iik<* a kind son amt a man gmhdnl to his irt'Ui’fiii'tm’ ami di*voti*« 
his si^isrviee, by sparing him tint nece^ifly of unpieanant exuliinittiotw town 
a partiu‘r whoN* removal was a sm’ritice as painful to him iw it wiii iifTeril 
'The. Em pens*, having arranged whatever related to the fiiliire eomlitloi 
the EmpresH, uiam w'liom he miuie a iiheml srttleiiieiil, iirg<’<l the moinen 
tin* dissohition of the marriage, no doubt heimuiie he felt grliivrd at the e 
dit{<m of the Empress herfialf, who dined every day and paiard her eveiii: 
III the presenee of perwms who w«*re witmMliM her deiwenl from the Hire 
There existed lietween him and the Kmprfi« Jowqdiiiie nootliiir Isuid tl 
a civil ind., a<*cordlng to the eiistom whleh iiriivailed at the lime of this m 
riage. Now the law had tortmmi the dissoiiitiiiii of simli inarriiifii ecMiirie 
A partitmlar ciay having therefore la*en fixed u|S)n» the Etii|««ror hrouj 
tc^ether into his apartments thopc mu’iions whinwi niiiiifitry w’.’ii 
thlsoase; amongst others, the A ndeCluineol lor ami M, liegniitilt de 
Jean d^Aiigdly. The Emperor then deelared In a loud folco hl« latont 
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Fontainebleau that hTapoleon appointed M. de Montali vet to be 
Minister of the Interior. The letters which we received from 
Paris at this period brought intelligence of the brilliant state 
of the capital during the winter of 1809, and especially of the 
splendor of the Imperial Court, where the Emperor^s levees 
were attended by the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wtirteim 
berg, all eager to evince their gratitude to the hero who had 
raised them to the sovereign rank.^ 

I was the first person in tiamburg who received intelli- 
gence of iSTapoleon’s projected marriage with the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa. The news was brought to me from Vienna by 
two eatafetteii. It is impossible to describe the effect pro- 
duced by the anticipation of this event throughout the north 
of Germany. From all parts the merchants received orders 
to buy Austrian stock, in which an extraordinary rise imme- 
diately took place. Kapoleon’s marriage with Maria Louisa 
was hailed witli enthusiastic and general joy.^ The event 
was regarded as th(^ guaranty of a long peace, and it was 
hoped there would be a lasting cessation of the disasters 
(u-eated by tlie rivalry of France and Austria. The corre- 
spondence I recAiived showed that these sentiments yi^'ere gen- 
eral in tlie. interior of France, and in different countries of 


of aimnlliiiK tlio inarriago lio had coiitraotod with Josephine, who was pres- 
ent; the Knipn^ss also made the same deidaration, which was interrupted by 
her repi^ated sobs. The Prince Arch-C/haiuJollor having caused the article 
of the law to he n^ad, he applied it to the case before him, and declared the 
marriage to (lissolvtul ” {memoirH of Lha Duo do. Roviffo). 

1 The Klectorate of liavaria had b(^en raised to a Kingdom by, or rather 
in consiMimmoo of, the Treaty of iTosburg, lifJtli Decieniber, 1805, after Austor- 
litz. The Duchy of Wiirtemberg ha<l ho(m made an Electorate by the Recess 
of the Empire, 1808, outlie re-settlement of (Germany under the supervision 
of Prance and Russia. It was raised to a Kingdom at the same time as Bava- 
ria, both K ings issuing their proclamations Ist January, 18(X). The Electorate 
of Saxony was (hxdared a Kingdom llth Deceraher, l'8()(>, onloining the Con- 
federation of th(^ Ithine. It is curious that these sovereigns all retained these 
tithes given them by Napoleon, while he at St. Hehma wasdenii'd any higher 
rank tlian that of (Jein^ral. The allies oonsidenal that there was nothing oh- 
jeetionahle in any gifts received from Napoleon ; it was only his own gains 
whicli wens immoral. 

2 For the elTcsct of the news of the marriage, see Metternich, tome ii. p. 
38^1. Few things have ever obtained a more universal assent on the part of 
the real body of the (Austrian) nation.” See also Beugnot (vol. i. pp. 326, 
327), who was then governing the Grand Duchy of Berg. ” A groat change 
was immediately perceptible in the disposition of the Grand Duchy. . , .1 
observed the iner<;a8€i of those relations of confidence and of future connection 
which are only maintained witii a Government of uinim^stioned stability.”. 
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Europe; and, in spite of the presentiments I had always 
had of the return of the Bourbons to France, I now began to 
think that event problematic, or at least very remote. 

About the beginning of the year 1810 commenced the differ- 
ences between Napoleon and his brother Louis, which, as I 
have already stated, ended in a complete rupture. Napoleon’s 
object was to make himself master of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, which Louis wished should remain free, and hence 
ensued the union of Holland with the French Empire. Hol- 
land was the first province of the Grand Empire which 
Napoleon took the new Empress to visit. This visit took 
place almost immediately after the marriage. Napoleon first 
proceeded to Compiegne, where he remained a week. He 
next set out for St. Quentin, and insi)ected the canal. The 
Empress Maria Louisa then joined him, and they both pro- 
ceeded to Belgium. At Antwerp the Emperor inspected all 
the works which he had ordered, and to the exe(uition of 
which he attached great importance.^ He returned by way 
of Ostend, Lille, and Normandy to St. Cloud, wlHn‘e he arrived 
on the 1st of June, 1810. He there learned from my corre- 
spondenc.e that the Hanse Towns refused to advance monc^y 
for the pay of the French troops. The men were absolutely 
destitute. I declared that it was urgent to put an end to this 
state of things. The Hanse Towns had been reduced from 
opulence to misery by taxation and exactions, and were no 
longer able to provide the funds. 

During this year Napoleon, in a fit of madneSvS, issued a 
decree which I cannot characterize by any other epithet than 
infernal. I allude to the decree for burning all the English 
merchandise in France, Holland, the Grand Ducliy of Berg, 
the Hanse Towns ; in short, in all places subject to the dis- 

1 The Royalists naturally were ready to decry his labors. all the 

monuments raised by Napoleon,’^ says Vitrolles (tome i. p. 21()), “ there 
not one to shelter a living? beiiij!^. It was iK»t for them that he worked.’’ If 
the sneer has some truth, it omits sucdi foundations as the school for the 
daughters of the officers of the Legion d’Honneur at St. Cyr, and other simi- 
lar foundations. Thus, if not exactly sheltered, Thiers was educated by one 
of the scholarships founded by Napoleon. M. Thiers, telling this am 3 (dote 
in his clever and kindly manner, added, “ In granting me this favor Napo- 
leon no doubt did not foresee that he was forming his future historian ” 
{Menevalj tome iii. p. 10). 
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astrous dominion of ISTapoleon. In tlie interior of France no 
idea could possibly be formed of the desolation caused by this 
measure in countries which existed by commerce ; and what a 
spectacle was it to the destitute inhabitants of those countries 
to witness the destruction of property which, had it been 
distributed, would have assuaged their misery ! 

Among the emigrants whom I was ordered to watch was M'. 
de Vergennes, who had always remained at or near Hamburg 
since April, 1808. I informed the Minister that M. de Ver- 
gennes had presented himself to me at this time. I even 
remember that M. de Vergennes gave me a letter from M. 
de Eemusat, the First Chamberlain of the Emperor. M. de 
Eemusat strongly recommended to me his connection, who 
was called by matters of importance to Hamburg. Eesidence 
in this town was, however, too expcmsive, and he decided to 
live at hTeuintlhl, a little village on the Elbc^, ratlier to the 
west of Altona. There lie lived quietly in rc'tinmiont with an 
opera dancer named Mruhunoiselle Ledoux, with whom he had 
become ac(piainted in Paris, and whom ho had brouglit with 
him. He seemed much takem with her. His manner of liv- 
ing did not denote large means.* 

One duty with which I was intrusted, and to which great 
importance was attached, was the application and excicution 
of the disastrous Continental system in the north. “ In my 
correspondence I did not conceal the dissatisfaction which 

1 Madame de Kemiisat was one of the De Ver^onn(‘8 family, being the 
daughter of the Minister of Louis XIV .--H onrrio. tine. Tlie person iicsre 
referred to is not the Minister, wlio had died in 1787, M\ de li^musat’a 
connection and cornmpondence with such probably liad in noli to do 

with tlie distrust Napoleon S(H‘,ms to hav(^ entertaiiuid towards him. Ilem^e 
M. de lUimusat did not get the promotion and appointment as Ministi^r he 
considered his due, and to this we owe most of the bitter jittack published 
by his chwer wife wlien it was popular to abuse the man to whom M. de 
Eemusat had given personal siu'vie.e as Ohamlx^rlain in the days of tluj 
Empire. 

See Beugnot’s account of the pnxu^edings of one of tlie agents especially 
intriist(ul with carrying out this absurd system. “ One fine morning he 
pounced on all th(‘ raw <M)tton that was to he found in the (Irand Duchy (of 
Berg), and scui^ed the whole as Fmglish mendjandist^. A wicked (mohant(‘r, 
who laid paralyzed the arms of K),0(X) workmen with a wave of his wan<l, 
would have (lone just about as good a thing." An appeal to the EmptM’or 
was fruithiss, “and this criud measure, which X do not dare to call by its 
right name, was accompUslied with all the remains of Imperial power** 
0mgnot, voL ii. pp. 42-44). 
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this ruinous nH‘asuro oxoitod, and the Enij)eror\s eyns were 
length open(‘d on subject by th(‘ foilowing cireumstanc 
III spite of the siiuierity with whicdi tlui Danish (lovenmie: 
prof(*ssed to (*nforct‘ th(‘ (Continental systcnn, Holstein co 
tuiined a great (piantity of colonial ]>roduc.e ; and, notwit 
standing the nieasun‘s of S(*vt‘rity, it was ne(;essai;y that th 
iner(dia.ndis(‘ should find a niark(*t somewlnu'e. Tin; smuggle 
often sue(*c*(‘<led in introducing it into (hu-nuiny, and tlui who 
would }»robably soon have j Kissed tln^ ('Ustom-hous(‘ limits, h 
things considen*d, 1 thought it advisabh* to ma,k(‘ tlu‘. best 
an evil that (‘oidd not lx* aviud<‘d. I t.lu'ndon^ pro[)osed th 
tilt* colonial ju-oduct* tht‘n in Holst(‘in, and which had bet 
iniport<‘d befon* tin* daft* of tin* King's edi(*t for its prohil 
tion, should be allowed to t*ntt‘r Handiurg on the payment 
and on sonn* artieh*s 40, jx*!* c(‘nt. This duty was to 
(*(dlt‘<dt*<i at lilt* euslom-htuise, and was to bt* t*oufin(*d (*ntire 
to artich‘s (*onsuine<l in (j<*rniany. O'ht* colonial produce 
Altona, ( iliit'ksiadt, Husum, ami otht*r towns of H<»lst.ein, hi 
Ijceii t*Htiinatt*<l at alxmt *»(),0(H),00() fran<*s, and tln^ duty won 
amount to 10,000,000 or 12,000,000. Tin*. adoptit»n of t! 
plan I propos<‘d wouhl naturally put a stop to smugglin 
for it could not bt* {loul>tt*d that tin* nn»rchants would give . 
or 00 pt‘r tu*nt for the right of carrying on a lawful trai 
ratln»r than give 4i\ }>er cent tt# the smugghtrs, with t 
chance of st*i7,ur(». 

OOn* Kmpt*ror ininn*diately adoptt*d my idea, for I trai 
milted my suggf*Htions to the Minist(‘r for Fon*ign Affairs < 
tin* IHtli of Hej item her, and on tin* 4th of October a ilecree w 
issued conformabh* to tin* plan I proposed. Within six wee 
after the decu’(*i* cairns into operati<m ,the cuHtom-house Direct 
receivtal 1000 ihadaratioim from persons holding colonial prc 
act*, in Ho!Hii»iiu It now appeart'd that tlie dutic*B won 
aiiKiunt to 40,(KH),000 fraiu*H, that is to say, 2K,000,0{){) 
OIMMMhfMK) more than my estimati*. 

Bc‘rnadott<* had just been nominated Prince Boyal 
Bwedein This nomination, with all tlie circumstances cc 
iKM^ted with it, m well as Her nad otters residein^e in Hamlnu 
bidore he |iroceeded to Stoekholiii, will In* partimilarly notio 
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in the next chapter. I merely mention the circumstance 
to explain some events Avhich took place in the north, iind 
which were, more or less, directly connected with it. For 
example, in the month of September the course of exchange 
on St. Petersburg suddenly fell. All the letters wliich arrived 
in Hamburg from the capital of Russia and from Riga, attrib- 
uted the fall to the election of the Prince of Ponte, -Corvo as 
Prince Royal of Sweden. Of thirty letters which I received 
there was not one but d(‘scribed the consternation which the 
event had created in St. Petersburg. This consternation, how- 
ever, might have been excited less by the choice of Sweden 
than by the fear that that choice was influenced by the French 
Government.^ 


[ANNEX TO THE PRECEDING CHAPTEE.] 

THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA LOUISA. 

Cherishing for Gciicn’al Lauriston, forrnoi'ly his aidfl de r.anip, a friend- 
ship of very long standing, Napoh'on commissioned him to proceed to 
Vienna, and to accompany the Enipntss to Paris as the captain of her 
bodyguard. With the view of honoring the memory of Marshal Lannes, 
Duke of Mont(d)ello, he appointed his widow to h(‘ a lady of honor to 
the new Empress, tinding it impossibU*, to bestow upon h(U‘ a more signal 
proof of his (*.steem, for she had not at that time any claim to entitle her 
to a situation which was to place her, all at once, at the In^ad of the highest 
society. 

Tfe sent his sister, the Queen of Naples, as far as Braunau, with four 
ladies of honor to meet the Empress. We had then in Braunau the corps 
of Marshal Davoust, who was completing measures for evacuating Aus- 
tria. This corps was placed under arms upon the arrival of the Empress, 
and gave her as brilliant a reception as the means of so small a town 
could afford. The Queen of Naples received the Empress at Braunau, 
where the ceremony took place of delivering up her Majesty by the 
officers whom her father had appointed to accompany her, as well as of 
the (hdivery of her effects; and, as soon as the Empress had clothed her- 
self in the garments brought in the wardrobe from Paris, she passed 

1 I^ernadotte himself seems not to have believ<ul in the merits of his eleva- 
tion, for, if reported rightly to Perthes, he is sai<l, in arguing against tlie 
existence of a God, to have urged, '' How can you contend for the Ixdng of a 
God ? If there were one, should I be here in Ijubeok ? " ( Memoirs of Perthes ^ 
vol. i. p. 151). 
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over the frontier with the ladies of the Palace who were in atten(Ianc(\ 
and gave auduniee of leave to all thos<‘ who Inul ac<‘()ini)ani(Ml her from 
Vienna and w(‘re about to n^turn. All this was accomplished within an 
liour from the time of her arrival at Braiinau. She departtul imnu‘diat(*ly 
for Munich, Augsburg, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, and Strasbnrg, and was ihs 
ceived with great sphmdor at all the Foreign (’ourts, and at Strasbnrg 
with great (‘nthusiasim So many hopes were inttn-wovtm with the mar- 
riage that her arrival was sin(*<*n‘Iy gr{‘et(*d by all. 

The Emperor had gone as far as Eompiegne to r(‘(*eiv(‘ her, tlu‘ (’ourt 
being then at that residtmce. Ih^. wrote to her ev<*ry day by a pagt% who 
went off at full speed with his leth*rs, aiul as (juickly brought back her 
replies. 1 recollect that the Emperor having iiropped the (‘nvtdop(‘ of the 
first letter, it was instantly picked up, and handed about th<‘ mUm as a 
specimen of the handwriting of the Empress: tlu‘ eagerm‘ss to set? it was 
as great as if luu* portrait ha<l h(M‘n e.xhihiUsl. The pag(*s who came fi'om 
her were tormented with (piestions. We ha<l, in short, hecm transfonm^d 
at once into courti(*rs as assiduous as our ancestors in tin* days of Louis 
XIV., and would s(!areely have lusm tak<‘n for tin* nn^n who had laid so 
many nations prostrate at their feet. d‘he ICmperor was no 1(‘hh impa- 
tient than oursi'lves, and mtieh more intereHt<*d in kn<»wing what mon*. 
peculiarly coiuau'iuul him; he really appeared I(»ve-strieken. Ht* had 
ordered that the rouU* of the Emprt‘ss should lx* by way Naiu’y, 
Chalons, Kheims, and Eoissons, and could almost point out, at any hour 
of the day, tin* progress she had tln'u made. 

On the day of her arrival the Emperor 1 4>ok liis <lepart ure in a plain 
carriage, with no oth(*r attendant than theCB’and Marshal, after giving 
his instructions to Marshal Hessieres, who n‘miune<l at Compiegm^ He 
travelled on the road of »SoisH<MJ8 and liheims until In* met the carriage 
of the Emj[)r<*8s, which was sutUienly stoppetl by his courier, 'rin* Empe- 
ror alighted, ran up U) the d<H»rof the EiuprcHs's carriage, oiHUied it him» 
self, and stepped hi. On perceiving tin* aHtonishnn*nl of the Empress, 
who knciw not the miiuniiig of this abruptness in a stranger, the Queen <if 
Naph^s said to her, .Madame, it is the Emperor.” lit* returned to 
Compibgna in their company. 

Marshal Bessien^s had ordt^rad out all the cavalry quartered near the 
Palace, ami advanctal with It and witli tlie general officers ami the Empe- 
ror’s aiden de ramp on the road to fSoissoris as far as a well-kiunvn stone 
bridge, the name of which I do not rec*oUect; at the same bridge 
Louis XV. had met the Danpldness, daughter of Marla Thexesa, after- 
wards the unhappy Qu**e.n of France. 

The people of Coinpiegne had succeeded In making their way to the 
porch of tin* ihdaec*, where they ranged iheniHclveH in a tlonble line. The 
Empress on her arrival was reeclveil at tlie fcM>t of ihti principal itaircaso 
by the mother and family of the Empi*ror, the whole (’ouit, the Ministers, 
and several pt‘rsonageM of the highest rank. It Is stiperlluoug to name 
the pereoii who attracted the atitmtlon of every onct from the moment tht 
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carriage door opened until the entrance into the apartments. No court 
was held that niglit, and all the company withdrew at an early liour. 

According to the etiquette observed at foreign Courts the Emperor was 
no doubt married to the Archduchess Maria l.ouisa ; not so, however, 
with refei-enee to our civil code ; nevertheless, it is said that he followed 
the example of Ileury IV. on his marriage with Marie de Medicis. 1 am 
only repeat ing here the illiberal remarks made the next morning because 
1 am pledged to speak the truth Had it, however, been my case, 1 should 
have follovv(id the precedmit of Henry IV. on this occasion. It ha^jpened 
to be my ttirn to sleep that night in the apartment of the officers in attend- 
ance. The Emperor had left the Palace and retired to the Chancellor’s 
resilience ; and if the report had been brought to me that all Paris was on 
fire I should not have attempted to disturb his repose, under the apprehen- 
sion that he might not be found at that residence. 

The next was a very fatiguing day for the young Empress, because pres- 
entations w'ere made of persons wholly unknown to her, by individuals 
with whom she was. not much more acquainted. The Emperor himself 
presented to her his aiddH da camp, who felt highly gratified at this con- 
descending mark of his regard; the lady of honor presented the ladies of 
the piilace and otluu's who were to form her retinue. 

The Emperor proceeded with the Empress to St. Cloud on the day after 
the public presentation, the attendants of both households followed them 
in separate carriag(5s. They <Iid not pass through Paris, but took the road 
to El. Dim is, the Bois do Boulogne, and Bt. Cloud : all the authorities of 
Paris had nq)aired to the boumlary of the department of the Seine, in the 
direction of Compiegne, and were followed by a great i)art of the popula- 
tion, who gave themselves up to the joy and enthusiasm which the occa- 
sion naturally created. 

An immense crowd had collected at St. Cloud to greet her arrival: first, 
the Princ(!sses of the Imperial family, amongst w'hom were the Viee- 
Qiniim of Italy, who was then making her first appearance in Paris, the 
Princess of Baden, the Dignitaries, the Marshals of France, the Senators, 
and the Cotincillors of State. It was broad daylight when the Imperial 
retinue reached St, Cloud. 

The ceremony of the civil marriage did not take place till two days 
afterwards, in the gallery of the Palace at St. Cloud. A platform was 
raistul at the extremity of the gallery, with a table and arm-chairs upon it 
for the Impmual couple, as well as chairs and stools for the Princes and 
Prin(*e,sH(‘s of Ids family : none wcire present at the ceremony except the 
persons attached to the respective Courts. When all the preliminary ar- 
raugenumts had been gone through the corttge moved forward from the 
ai)artments of the Empress, and crossing the grand apartments and the 
mdon of Ihircules, entered the gallery, where it was arranged on the plat- 
form in the onler laiil down by the rules of etiquette. The place of every 
one had been (h^ermlned beforehand, so that in an instant the utmost 
order and silence pervaded the assembly. 
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The Arch-Chancellor stood near a table with a rich velvet covering 
over it, upon which was a register held by Count Uegnauit de St-. .h‘an 
d’Angely, the Secretary of the Imperial family's household. After taking 
the Emperor’s orders the Trince Arch-Chancellor put the following <pies- 
tion to him in a loud voice : “ Sire, is it your Majesty s intention U) take 
for your lawful wife her Imperial Highness the Arehdu(*h(*ss Maria Louisa 
of Austria, here present?” — Yes, .sir,” was the: hmperor’s answer. 
The Arch-Chancellor then addressed tht*. Einprt*ss : “ Madame,” he. said, 
“does your Imperial Highness, of your own fre(‘ <’ons(njt, take the 
Emperor Napoleon, here present, for your lawful husband “ Ves, 
sir,” she replied. Tlie Arch-Chaneellor proceedeii then to dedans, in tin* 
name of the law and of the institutions of the Kmpin*, that his Majesty 
the Emperor Napoleon anti btu* Imperial Highness tht* Arehtlnehess Maria 
Louisa of Austria were duty unitetl in marriagt*. <'ount Kt‘guault tlt^ St. 
Jean d’Angely presented the act for .signatun*. first to tin* LmiK‘ror, aftt‘r-- 
wards to the Empress, and lastly to all tlie mt‘mh(‘rsof iht* family, as wcdl 
as to the different personages whose othcial ranks enl itletl them to this 
honorable privilege. 

Next morning the Imperial couple left St. Cloud in a earrtagt* drawut 
by eight cream-colored horses, preeedeti by an empty earriagt* drawn by 
eig^t gray horses, which was intended for the Enjpn*Hs ; thirty olht*r car- 
riages all one mass of gilding, ami tlrawn l)y supt»rh horst*s. compb*t<‘d the 
corte{;e; these were filled with the ladii's and otlleers of the household, 
and by those whose employm<‘nts gave them (h<^ privilege* of being ad- 
mitted to the Imperial iiresenee. The train left St. ( Moiid hf*t ween <dghi 
and nine o’clock in the morning, and was <*Heorted by the wlude of tlie 
cavalry ; it passed througli the Hois de Houlogne, the Porte Maillot, 
the (lhamps Elysees, the Place de la Ihh’ohition, to the gard<*n of the 
Tuileries, where all the carriage.s Ktoppt‘d, to enable the ctnnpany to enter 
the Palace. 

From the iron railing of the court of the Palact^ of St. (loud, both sides 
of the road were lined with so dense a mass of |H»ople that the population 
of the adjacent country must have floeketl to St, Cloud and Paris on the 
occasion. The crowd increased on appnmidiing Paris ; from tlie liarrier 
to the I^alace of the Tuileries it baf!!e<i all <*alculatlon. Ondiestras were 
placed at stated liistances along the Chanii>s Klysib*s, and played a varbdy 
of airs. France appeared to revel in a delight bordering Ufam frcfir.y. 
Many were the protestations of lidelity and attachment m«le to the Em- 
peror; and whosoever hat! ventured to preilict at that time what has since 
come to pass wouhi have bec‘n s<*outed as a madman. 

When all the carriages had arrived, tht*. eorlrgii resumetl ite order of 
etiquette in the gallery of Diana at the Tuileries, and prcK!i*e«le<i througli 
a passage expressly constructed for the occasion, and temilnating at the 
gallery of the Museum, which it entered by the door near the Piivllion of 
Flora. 

Here began a new stmctacle ; both sides of tliat Immense gallery were 
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lined from one end to the other with a triple row of Parisian ladies of the 
middle class : nothing conld be compared to the variegated scene pre- 
sented by that assemblage of ladies, whose youthful bloom shone forth 
more dazzling than their elegant attire. 

A balustrade extended along both sides of the gallery, in order to pre- 
vent any one from passing beyond a certain line, and the middle of this 
fine edifice was thus free and unobstructed, so as to admit of a passage 
for the cortege which moved along, and afforded a feast to the eyes as far 
as the very altar. The vast salon at the end of the gallery, where the ex- 
hibition of paintings generally took place, had been converted into a 
chapel. Its circuit was lined by a triple row of splendidly ornamented 
boxes, filled with the most elegant and distinguished ladies then in Paris. 
The Grand Master of the Ceremonies assigned to the persons composing 
the cortege their proper places as they arrived in the chapel. The 
strictest order was observed during the whole of this ceremony. Mass 
was performed by his Eminence Cardinal Fesch, after which the marriage 
ceremony took place. — Memoirs of the Rue de Romgo, tome iv. p. 280.^ 


1 For many interesting details, most admirably written, respecting Bona- 
parte’s divorce from J osephine, and the circumstances that immediately pre- 
ceded the divorce, see the Memoirs of the Duchesse d^AhranteSf vol. iii. 
chap. xvii. 
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1809 — 1810. 

Bcniadotto l^rinc(‘ Royal of Swcdoii — (’ount Wnulo’s oviTturo*? to 

Renuulotto — R<‘rna<lottt‘'s three <lays* visit to Hamburg - rurticulars 

resprcl injjf tlie b:itth‘ of Wa^^nuxi — StH*r<‘t <»r<l(‘r of tb(‘ day -Last iiiter- 

(‘ourae of the Prince Royal of Sweden with Xapohsm — My advice to J>er- 
nadotte respcctinjsj: tht^ Continental System — Annex. 

I NOW C(>in(‘ to one of tin* periods of iny life to wliieli I look 
bank with most sa,tisfa<‘tioib th(‘ tiim^ wlnm lh*rna(lottt‘. was 
with me in Hand>ur|j:. I will hritdly ndate tht‘. sin*i(‘s of events 
wliie.h led the oppuser <if tin* iHth Hninuiire to the thrum* of 
8wedt‘n. 

On the 13th of Mareh, 1809, Oiistavus A<lol|)hiis was ar- 
rest(*(l, and his umde, tln^ Dtike of Siidermania, provisionally 
took the r<*ins of (lovernment. A few days aftt*rwards tius- 
tavns published his aet of jihdieation, whi<*h iu tlu* stat<* of 
Hwedtni it was inqnmsible for him to refuse. In May follow- 
the Swt*dish Diet havinj^ h(*en (‘onvoktsl at Stot'kholm, 
the Duke of Sud(‘rmania was (d(*eterl Kin«^. (hiristian Au.i;us- 
tus, tlui only son <d’ that monartdi, <d’ (‘onrse hetaum* Prinec^, 
Royal on tin* at^et^ssitm of his father to tin* tlirone. lit*, how- 
ever, (Ii{*d suddenly at tin* mnl of May, 1810, and Oount Ft‘rsen ^ 
(tlie same* %vho at the (kmrt of Mari«* Antoim*tt<^ was distin- 
guisln*d by tlie ap|>ellation of le fmni Fernm)^ was massaereil 
by the populaee, who suHp(‘eted, perhaps unjustly, that he had 
been ae,et‘SHory to the ih*iinu*^s death. On the 2 1st of August 
hdlowitig Ilernadolte was ehuded Prinee Royal of Hw<‘den. 

After t!n*de:ii]j of tin* Prinee Royal tlie Duke of Hudermania’s 
son, (Joimt Wrede, a Sweile, made tlie first oveudures to Reriut- 
dotte, and announeed to him the intmition eiitertaincal at 

i Ceunt Fi^wen, alieg<*d to biivo Ih^oii oiio of favored lovers of Marie 
Anmiinslte, and wlto wa-^ Cfoaaiiily deep her eonfldiHice, ha*! arraiawd 
nomt of the tletallH of the iitteni|it<*d flight Varaimas In 17U!, and he hito- 
«df drove the Itoyiil faimlly their first, stage to the gates of Paris. See 
Thierses Mm&iuUont voL L p, IT2, and f 'atitpan, Unm 11, |». 11^. 

m 
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Stockholm of offering him the throne of Sweden. Bernadotto 
was at that time in Paris, and immediatcdy after his first inter- 
view with Count Wrede he waited on the Emperor at St. 
Cloud; ISTapoleon coolly replied that he could be of no servicui 
to him ; that events must takt^ their course ; tluit la? might 
accept or refuse the offer as he chosti ; that he (Bomiparte) 
would place no obstacles in his way, but tliat he could give him 
no advice. It was very evident that the choice of Sweden was 
not very agreeable to Bonaparte, and though he afterwards 
disavowed any opposition to it, he made ovtu'tures to Sto(*k- 
holm, proposing that the crown of Sweden should be added to 
that of Denmark. 

Bernadette then went to the waters of Iffombieres, and on 
his return to Paris he sent me a hffter announcing his ehiva- 
tion to the rank of Prince Koyal of Sweden. 

On the 11th of October he arrivial in Hamburg, wh(‘-re he 
staid only three days. lie passed nearly the whole of that 
time with itu'., and lu^ commiinicatcHl to me many curious facts 
connected with the secret history of the tinuns, a-nd a.mong 
other things some particulars r(‘S]>ecting tln^ battl(‘. of Wa- 
gram. I was the first to numtion to th(‘. n(‘.w Primus Itoyal 
of Sweden the rc^ports of tlu^ doubtful maTiner in which the 
troops under his command behaved. I reminded him of Bona- 
parteAs dissatisfaction at tlu^sc^ troops ; for there was no doubt 
of the Em|)(n'()r Ixuug the author of the c-oraplaints contaimul 
in the bulletins, espcxdally as ho had withdrawn the troo|)B 
from Bernadotte’s command. Bernadotto asBiircd mo that 
ISTapoleords censure was xinjust; during the battle bad 
complained of the little spirit manifested by tluj soldiors. 
“ He rerfused to see mc,’^ added Bernadottcj, “ and I was told, 
as a rejiaon for bis refusal, tliat he was astonislKul and dis- 
pleased to find that, notwithstanding his e.omplaints, of 
which I mnst have luuird, I had hoiisted of having gained 
th(* battle, and had publicly complimented the Saxons whoTu 
I commanded.^^ 

Bernadotte then showed me the bnlltffin ho drew np aft(‘r 
the battle of Wagram. I rc^marktul that I had never heard of 
a bulletin being made by any other than the General wlio was 
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Comniander-in-Chit^f during a battle, and asktnl how th(‘ alTa 
(uuled. He then handed t(i me a e.o|)V of tlie ( )nh*r of tin* Da 
which Hapoh‘on said he Iiatl st‘nt only to the ^larshals eoi 
manding the different corps. As this reinarkable doeument 
but little known I may subjoin it here. 


(2)rl3{r of Ibe 

Imperial (Ump op SemKNuni’NN, 9th Juti/, IH(Ht 

His Majesty expresses liis displeasure at tlie Prince t>f Pent(‘“(’orv() 
Order, dated Leopohistudt, 7th July, an<I inst‘rt(*d on tlie same day 
nearly all tin* newspapers, In the following t»*nnH: — 

‘SSVorons, on the C>th of Jubj 7tHKt fjr StKK) r>f you pl^reed the enemy 
eentre^ and marched on Deatsrh-lVayrani in npite at' the tf ortH 
men supjnnded by 00 pieces of artillery. You foiajht till niidniyht^ an 
hirtntacked in the midsl of the Anstrian lines. On the (tt dayfo'eat 
you recommenced the battle with the same persert raioa\ and^ in tl 
midst of the racayes of the miemy^s artillery, ytmr cidnmns stood Jlrm i 
iron. The yreat Napoletm wltnesHed ytmr eotiraye, and reckons yt 
among his brurest irtnips. Saxons^ the fortune of a soldier consistH i 
fulfilling his duty ; you hare nobly fuljllled yours! 

“ (Higneil ) liKRN adottk/’ 

Independently of his Majesty having <*onnnanded Id^ army hi pernoi 
it is for him alom* to awani the ilegree of glory eaeh has merited. H 
Maj«‘Hty owes the miceess of his arms to the Prt*nch trotips, ami tti ii 
foreigners. 'Hie Prince of Ponte-( *orvo\H Onier of the Day has a tei 
deney to inspire fals<^ pretensions in troops whose merit <!oes not rif 
above m(‘dHM*rity: It Is at variance with truth, polh*y, am! nfitioiial hono 
The success of tlie 5th is tlm* to the Due de HIvoli ami Marshal thidlno 
who penetramd the enemy’s ci*jitre at the same time that the Due d’Atie 
stadt’s corps turned his left. 'I'he village of Di*uts(»h-W»graiii was lu 
taken on the 5th, hut on the 0th, hy the corps of Marshal thidlnot. Tli 
corps of the Prince of Ponte-f’orvo did not stiiiul mjlrm an iron. It w’li 
I he first to retreat. His Majesty was ohIlgi*d to onier the corps of tli 
Viceroy to he covenni hy the divisions of lirotiSHler iiml Lamiinpie. eon 
mandisl by Marshal Manlonald, hy tlie division of heiivy cavalry, con 
mauded by Cieneral Naiisouty, and hy a |«rt of the cavalry of the <tuar< 
To Marshal Macdonahl and his iniops is due the miTlt which the Prior 
of I^iinte-Porvo takes to himmdf. His Muji^sty ho|M?« that tlili exprcuiio 
of his dkphiasure will !H»nceforth deter any Marshal from appHiprlatln 
to IdniHelf the glory which ladongs to others. His Miijeiily, howevet 
desires that the prewnit Onier <d Uie Day, which may iKwsIhly la! itiorilfs 
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ing to the Saxon troops, though they must be aware that they are not 
entitled to the praises bestowed on them, shall remain private, and be 
sent only to the Marshals commanding the army corps. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON. 

Bernadette’s bulletin was printed along with Bonaparte’s 
Order of the Day, a thing quite unparalleled.^ 

Though I was much interested in this account of Bona- 
parte’s conduct after the battle of Wagram, yet I was more 
curious to hear the particulars of Bernadette’s last communi- 
cation with the Emperor. The Prince informed me that on 
his return from Plombi^res he attended the levee, when the 
Emperor asked him, before every one present, whether he 
had received any recent news from Sweden. He replied in 
the affirmative. What is it ? ” inquired Napoleon. “ Sire, I 
am informed that your Majesty’s charge d'affaires at Stock- 
holm opposes my election. It is also reported to those who 
choose to believe it that your Majesty gives the preference to 
the King of Denmark.” “At these words,” continued Berna- 
dotte, “ the Emperor affected surprise, which you know he can 
do very artfully. He assured me it was impossible, and then 
turned the conversation to another subject. 

“ I know not what to think of his conduct in this affair. I 
am aware he does not like me j but the interests of his policy 
may render him favorable to Sweden. Considering the pres- 
ent greatness and power of France, I conceived it to be my 
duty to make every personal sacrifice. But I swear to 
Heaven that I will never commit the honor of Sweden. He, 
however, expressed himself in the best possible terms in speak- 
ing of Charles XIII. and me. He at first started no obstacle to 
my acceptance of the succession to the throne of Sweden, and 
he ordered the official announcement of my election to be 
immediately inserted in the Moniteur. Ten days elapsed 
without the Emperor’s saying a word to me about my depar- 
ture. As I was anxious to be off, and all my preparations 
were made, I determined to go and ask him for the letters- 

1 For Savary’a version of the difference which arose between Bonaparte 
and Bevnadolte at Wagram, together with some interesting anecdotes con- 
nected witli tlie battle, the reader is referred to the conclusion of the present 
chapter. 
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patent to relieve me from my oath of lidelit}', wliicdi I luul 
certainly kept faithfully in sjhte of all his ill-tn‘atment of ine. 
He at first appeartsl somewhat sur[)ris(*tl at my reqiu'st, ami, 
after a little hesitation, he said, ‘Tin‘n‘ is a pr(‘liminary (con- 
dition to be fiillilled j a (pu*stion has Ixam raist‘d by omc of 
the mmnbers of the ih-ivy (jouneiid — - ' What (a>ndition 5 Sire ? ’ 
— ^You must piedg(* yourself not to b(‘ar arms against nu*.’ — 
^ Does your Majesty suppose that I can bind myself by siudi an 
engagement ? JMy election by the Dit^t of Swtalen, whi('h has 
« met witli 3 *our Majesty's assent, has madtc me a Swtalish sub- 
ject, and that character is incomj>atible with tluc phulgic pro- 
])OS(al b}’' a member of tine (JoumdL I am sun^ it could neviu* 
havic emanattMl from your Majt‘stv, and must pnxaHul from tine 
Arch-Cniamadlor or tln^ (drand dudge, wh6 (‘(‘rtainly (‘ouid not 
have been awan^ of tin* heiglit to whicJi the proposition would 
raise nn‘d ^ What do you mean — M f, Sire, you prevtmt 
me a(ce.t‘j)ting a ('rown unh‘ss I pltxlgt* mysidf not to Ixcar 
arms against yo\i, do you not iH^ally plact* mt‘. on a h‘vel with 
you as a (huitu’al ? ' 

“ When I d(‘(dar(‘d |>ositiv(*ly that my eh‘etion must mak<‘ 
nu^ con.sid(*r mysidf a Swtnlisli subj(»ct ln‘ frowmnl, and 
H(‘<*nu*{l emluirrassed. Wlnm I had dome sptniki ug Inc said, 
in a low and faltering vohxq * Widl, gen Our ch^stinies will 
soon acu'omplisinxi ! ’ T1h*.s{* words were utbu’ed so indis- 

timctly that I was ohlig<*d to lH*g pardon for not having ht*ard 
what he said, and he riqmated, * Oo ! (Uir d(»siinies will soon 
be aecompliHlnnl ! ’ In the* HubHequ<‘nt conveu’sations whi(di 
I had with tlie Kmp<*ror I triicd all ptxssible nneans to remove 
the unfavorable sentiments he (dncrislnal towards nun I 
r(*vived my recolhxdJon of history. I H|K^k<! to him of the 
gn‘at men who had exc.it(*d the admiration of the world, of 
the dif!i{*ulti(*s and obstacles whieh iln*y had to surnnnuii ; 
’and, above all, 1 dwelt upon that solid glory which is fcjumhnl 
on the establishment and maintennina* of tran(|iilllity 

and hap|>ines8. Tin* Emperor Hstemnl to me attentively, 
and frequently eoncurnsi in my opinion as to the principles 
of the prosperity and stability of Htatf^s, C,>ne day lie took 
my hand and prt*ssed it affecitionately, as if to awsura me of 
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his friendship and protection. Though I knew him to be 
an adept in the art of dissimulation, yet his affected kindness 
appeared so natural that I thought all his unfavorable feeling 
towards me was at an end. I spoke to persons by whom our 
two families were allied, requesting that they would assure 
the Emperor of the reciprocity of my sentiments, and tell 
him that I was ready to assist his great plans in any way not 
hostile to the interests of Sweden. 

Would you believe, my dear friend, that the persons to 
whom I made these candid protestations laughed at my 
credulity ? They told me that after the conversation in 
which the Emperor had so cordially pressed my hand I had 
scarcely taken leave of him when he was heard to say that I 
had made a great display of my learning to him, and that he 
had humored me like a child. He wished to inspire me with 
full confidence so as to put me off my guard ; and I know for 
a certainty that he had the design of arresting me. 

But,’’ pursued Bernadotte, in spite of the feeling of ani- 
mosity which I know the Emperor has cherished against me 
since the 18th Brumaire, I do not think, when once I shall be 
in Sweden, that he will wish to have any differences with the 
Swedish Government. I must tell you also he has given me 
2,000,000 francs in exchange for my principality of Bonte- 
Corvo. Half the sum has been already paid, which will be 
very useful to me in defraying the expenses of my journey 
and installation.^ When I was about to step into my carriage 
to set off, an individual, whom you must excuse me naming, 
came to bid me farewell, and related to me a little conversa- 
tion which had just taken place at the Tuileries. Napoleon 
said to the individual in question, ^ Well, does not the Prince 
regret leaving France?’ — ‘Certainly, Sire.’ — ‘As to me, I 
should have been very glad if he had not accepted his elec- 
tion. But there is no help for it. . . . He does not like me.’ 
— ‘Sire, I must take the liberty of saying that your Majesty 
labors under a mistake. I know the differences which have 
existed between you and General Bernadotte for the last six 

1 The other millioTi stipulated in exchange for the principality of Ponte- 
Corvo was never paid to Bernadotte. — Bourrienne. 
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years. 1 know how lie opposed the overthrow of the Direc- 
tory ; blit I also know that the Prince lias long’ lieini sinc(‘rely 
attached to you.' — ^ Well, I dare say you are right. .Put we 
have not understood each otlun*. It is now too late. He has 
Ids interests and liis policy, and I have mine.’ ^ 

Such,” added the Prince, “‘'were the Emjieror’s last oliser- 
vations respecting me two hours liefore my dejiarturt^ The. 
individual to whom .1 have just alluded spoke truly, my d(‘ar 
Bourrieiine. I am indetHl sorry to leave Frama* ; and I n(‘V(‘r 
should leave hvft it but for the injustice of P>ona])arti‘. If evtn* 
I ascend the throne of Swedtm I shall ow(i my ('.rown to his 
ill-treatment of me; for had he not pers(‘cut(‘d me by his 
animosity my condition would liave suilieed for a soldier of 
fortiim^ : but we must follow our fate.” 

During the thre(^ days tin*. Prince* sjarnt with me T had many 
othm* (u>nv(‘rsations with him. He wis}n‘d nu*. to give him my 
advi(a* as to the course he. should pursue with regard to tin*, 
Clontinental system. advise you,” said I, “to r(*j(n*.t tin*, 
syst(*m without ln‘sitation. It may be, V(‘ry line in tln*ory, but 
it is utt(*rly impossible to (cirry it into ])ra.ctiee, and it will, in 
the (*nd, give tin*, trad(*, of the worhl to England. It (*xeitt*s 
tin* dissatisfaction of our allies, who, in spite of tln*mse*lv(*s, 
will again be<M>me our <*n(*mi(‘S. Put no otln*r country, <*xcept 
Russia, is in the situation of Sw(‘d(‘n. You want a numbt*!* of 
c>bj(*cts of tin*, first nt*(*(‘ssity, which natun*. has withlndd from 
you. You (5an only obtain tln*m by p(‘rf(*(d- fre(*dom of navi- 
gation ; and you c.an only pay for them with tliose p(‘culiar 
])rodiictions in which Pwt*den abounds. It would bo out of 
all reason to close your ports against a nation who rides the 
seas. It is your navy tliat would he l)loc.kadtHl, not hers. 
What can France do against you? She may invade you l)y 

1 St'c Mettanuch (v<»l. ii. pp. 4{U)-4r>5) for tho account, already reh'rred to, 
of his conv(‘raation with Napoleon tm the <*hoice of BamatloUc. NapoIc(»n 
sacniH to have not ri»ally winlicd h>r the selection of Barnaclotte, aiwin|jf the 
danger of tiie elevation of Ids otlioers. But, the clioica made, he was pleaHcd 
to get rid of Beniadottc, “one of those old Jaeobiim with his head in tlm 
wrfuig jdju'e,'’ and “ in any cast^ I oould not refnst^ my consent, were it only 
that a Freiteh Marshal on the throne of (iustavus A<fc>lphus is one of the best 
possiide tricks that candd Ite played on Knglaml. Hew, algo the same volume, 
p, Cil, wliom Metternioh expresscfg his boHof tliat Napoleon had tliought of 
one of his own family. 
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]and. But England and Russia will exeid all tlic^ir eft’orts to 
oppos(‘- linr. By sea it is still more impossible that she should 
do anytliing. Then you have nothing to tVa,r but Uussia and 
England^ and it will be easy for you to keep up friendly rela- 
tions with these two powers. Take my adviee : sell your iron, 
timber, leather, and pitch ; take in return salt, wines, brandy, 
and colonial produce. This is the way to makej yourself pop- 
ular ill Sweden. If, on the contrary, you follow the Conti- 
nental systcnn, you will he obliged to adopt laws against 
smuggling, which will draw upon you the detestation of the 
peojjle.^^ 

Sucli was the advice which I gave to Bernadotte when he 
was about to conimence his new and brilliant career. In spite 
of my situation as a Erench Minister I could not have recon- 
ciled it to my (*,onsei(m(*.e to give him any other counsel, for 
if diplomac.y 1ms duti(^s so also has friendship. Bernadotte 
ad()])t(‘d my advice*, and the King of Sweden had no reason to 
regret having done so. 


[ANNEX TO THE PHlWEDrNG aHAPTEB,] 

THE BATTLE OE WAG RAM. 

Early in the morning of the 9th, after <leHpatching orders in various 
(iireetioiiH, Napoleon was take.u ratlier seriously ill, in constMimmce of his 
fatigiK? and <‘X(!rtion. This <Ireuiustanc<^ eoinpelled him to indulge in a 
liltU; rest whilst the troops w(*re advancing. 

Marshal Ihu'iuulotU*. canui at that time to see the Einp(^ror, who had 
left orders that no oin^ should disturb lilrn until he ealhul; 1 therefore 
rdused to introduce, tin*. Marshal, the object of whose visit was wholly 
unknown to me. I had witnessed the hiki^warinness which his troops 
had evinccMl in the buttle*,; ewer since the opening of tin*, campaign he had 
h(U*ii inc(‘ssant.ly complaining of want of ardor in his troops, of their 
inexperience*, and of tlu'ir want of confidence in their leaders. I should 
then‘fore have exhausted (ivery suppoHitlon b(‘f()re t could have imagined 
that, eon trad ic'ting on a sudden the unfavorable opinion he had given of 
their courage, he could cwiu* dream that tiiose troops had decided the vic- 
tory we had just obtained. 

The Emperor was soon made ac(|uainted with that unaccountable 
Order of the Day: he sent for the Marshal, and removed him from the 
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command of his tnjops. 'I’his lesson was iiicdVu'tual; HcniadoMc, who 
persisted in maintaininj< the justice of the ridiculous <*<iiigratulatioriH he 
had addressed to the Saxons, causetl tluuit to h<* in.Hert<*d In tht‘ public 
papers. Tiie Emi»eror was indignant at this conduct, being at all times 
inilcxibly severe against every impropriety of conduct ami every act of 
falsehood, though iie was imwilUng, at the same tinus to wound tlie feel- 
ings of men who had exposed their lives in his senwiee. Tht^ insnit, how- 
ever, was sueh that he felt it imiK>ssitde to pass it by. He issued an 
Order of the Day, whieh he dinmted tln^ Major-Cieneral not to ('irimiate, 
either amongst the army at large or the Saxon trot)ps, of u hieh he Iiad 
given the command to (Jeneral IteynitT. 

At one period of the engageimmt the enemy’s right was taking up a 
I>osition in a perpemlicular line to our extnune left, and compelled us to 
give it the form of an angle for the purpose of returning tht‘ emutiy's fire. 
They had plactul some pit‘ces of artilh‘ry in such a manlier as to fire upon 
the angle or tdbow, whilst they went cannonading ns oii both sides of the 
angle. I know not what w'as the Emperor’s objecd, hut he nunained a 
full hour at that angh^, which was a jH*rfect sineim of shot; and as there 
was no fire of musketry kept up the soIdit*i*H h4*came dist*ouraged. The 
Kmpe»ror was mor<» senslhh* than any one else that such a situation (mihl 
not last long, and he nuuained there for the purpone of remedying the 
disorder. In the height of the <huiger he naie in front of the line upon 
a horse as whitt* as snow fit was (’ullecl Euphrates, and had been sent to 
him as a present from the Sf>phi of I’ersia). He prtM’eedcd from one 
extremity of the line to the other, ami returned at a slow puce; it will 
easily he believed that shots w<‘re flying aimut him in every direction. I 
kept behind, with my eyt*s riveted ujum him, exjSHiing at t*very moment 
to sec him tirop fnmi his horse. . . . 

The Emperor ordensi tliat as soon as the opening whieh ht‘ int<*iuied 
to make in tln^ tmemy’s centr«* should 1 h* effected the whede eiivalry 
should charge and wheel roum! uikui the trwrjw that had fiiuiketl us on 
the left. He had given directions, in eonseq uenee, to Miirshid liessEres, 
and tlH‘ lait.i»r hiul at that moment started to exwmte them, when he was 
knocked flown by the tnost extraordinary caimon-slmt ever mien. It mn 
along his thigh, in a zlgr.ag direction, am! the Manhal was so suddenly 
throwii off Ills Imnw.! that we fancied he was kllletl on the sfiot. The mnie 
shot forctsl the barrel from bl» pistol, and earriiui away kdh barrel and 
stock. The Kriiperor saw him fall, but. not having rivogrilm! him, asked, 
M he usually did on similar weasions, “ Who Is it bire,” 

was the rti|dy. Ho instantly turned his home round, saying, ** Let Hi go, 
I hav^o no time to weep. Ia*t us avoid another scene.” He alluded to 
the dl»tr«MK ho had 8uffer<*cl at the death of Martlial Laimci. He sunt me 
to me whether Hessitires was still alive. He had Isien carried off the 
ground, and had rf*covered his mutses, having merely bteii struck on the 
thigh, which was completi!iy imralyml. . , , 

ITit Inhabitants of Vienna bad ascended to the miri|mrls and the remfs 
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of the bouses, from whence they witnessed the battle. In the morning 
the ladies of that city were flushed with the hope of our defeat. This 
hope was converted to general gloom towards two in the afternoon. They 
discerned the retreat of the Austrian army as plainly as it could be seen 
on the field of battle. . . . 

The Emperor was going over the field of battle the same evening when 
intelligence was brought him of the death of General Lasalle, who had 
just been killed by one of the last musket-shots fired before the final 
retreat of the enemy. That General had had in the morning a strange 
presentiment of the fate that awaited him. The acquisition of glory had 
been an object of much greater solicitude to him than the advancement 
of his fortune ; but on the night previous to the battle he seems to have 
had the fate of his children strongly impressed upon his mind, and he 
awoke to draw up a petition to the Emperor in their behalf, which he 
placed in his sabre tasche. When the Emperor passed in the morning in 
front of his division General Lasalle did not address him, but he stopped 
M. Maret, who was a few paces behind, and told him that, never having 
asked any favor of the Emperor, he begged he would take charge of the 
petition which he then handed to him in case any misfortune should befall 
him : a few hours afterwards he was no more. . . . 

As Napoleon was going over the field of battle he stopped on the 
ground which had been occupied by Macdonald’s two divisions ; it 
exhibited the picture of a loss fully commensurate with the valor they 
had displayed. The Emperor recognized amongst the slain a colonel 
who had given him some cause for displeasure. That officer, who had 
made the campaign of Egypt, had misbehaved after the departure of 
General Bonaparte, and proved ungrateful towards his benefactor, in 
hopes, no doubt, of insinuating himself into the good graces of the gen- 
eral who had succeeded him. On the return of the army of Egypt to 
France the Emperor, who had shown him many marks of kindness during 
the war in Italy, gave no signs of resentment, but granted him none of 
those favors which he heaped upon all those who had been in Egypt. 
The Emperor now said, on seeing him stretched upon the field of battle, 
‘‘ I regret not having been able to speak to him before the battle, in order 
to tell him that I had long since forgotten everything.” 

A few steps farther on he discovered a young quartermaster of the 
regiment of carabineers still alive, although a shot had gone through his 
head ; but the heat and dust had almost immediately congealed the 
blood, so that the brain could not be affected by the air. The Emperor 
dismounted, felt his pulse, and, with his handkerchief, endeavored to 
clear the nostrils, which were filled with earth. He then applied a little 
brandy to his lips ; whereupon the wounded man opened his eyes, though 
he appeared at first to be quite insensible to the act of humanity exercised 
towards him ; but having again opened them, and fixed them on the 
Emperor, whom he now recognized, they immediately filled with tears, 
and he would have sobbed had not his strength forsaken him. The 
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•wretched man could not escape (h^ath, according to the. opinion of the 
surgeons who w(u*e called to his assistance. 

After having gone over the ground where the army had fought the 
Emperor went to place himself in tln‘, midst of the troopSj which wt‘re 
beginning to move for the pur|K)se of following the retreating enemy. 
On passing by Macdonald he stopped and held out his haiul to him, say- 
ing, Shake hands, Macdonald! no more ill will betwtien us; we must 
henceforward be friends; ami, as a pledge of my sin(!(!rity, I will stmd 
you your Marshal’s staff, which you so gloriously earned in y(‘st<u-day’s 
battle.” ^ Macdonald had been in a kind of disgrace for many years; it 
would be ditlicult to assign any reason for it, excej[)t the intrigue and 
jealousy to which an elevated mind is always exposed. Mahivolence had 
succ(»eded in inducing the Emperor to remove him from his presemai, 
and the Marshal’s innate pride had withheld him from taking any 8t(‘p 
towards reconciliation with a sovereign who did not treat him with that 
kindness to which he felt he luul a claim. — MvntoirH of the Due de 
Roriyo, tome iv. chaps, xiii. and xiv. 

1 Macdonald nobly k<*pt this compact in 1814, wh<‘n Napoleon had fallen 
from power, and of all th<* Marshals tlum around th<‘ Em[KU’{>r showed hiin- 
S(‘lf tlu‘ most loyal in tin* hour of a<iver.Hity. One of llu'! last to give in his 
adherence to the Ihmrlx ms, he behaved with ecjual tidelity to them in 1815, 
withstanding all the temptations of the Hundred Days. 
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1810. 

Bernadette’s departure from Hamburg — The Duke of Holstein-Augusten- 
burg — Arrival of the Crown Prince in Sweden — Misunderstandings 
between him and Napoleon — Letter from Bernadette to the Emperor — 
.Plot for kidnapping the Prince E-oyal of Sweden — Invasion of Swedish 
Pomerania— Forced alliance of Sweden with England and Russia — 
Napoleon’s overtures to Sweden — Bernadette’s letter of explanation to 
the Emperor — The Princess Royal of Sweden — My recall to Paris — 
Union of the Hanse Towns with France — Dissatisfaction of Russia — 
Extraordinary demand made upon me by Bonaparte — Fidelity of my old 
friends — Duroc and Rapp — Visit to Malmaison, and conversation with 
Josephine. 

While Bernadotte was preparing to fill the high, station to 
which he had been called by the wishes of the people of 
Sweden Xapoleon was involved in his misunderstanding with 
the Pope/ and in the affairs of Portugal, which were far from 
proceeding according to his wishes. Bernadotte had scarcely 
quitted Hamburg for Sweden when . the Duke of Holstein- 
Augustenburg arrived. The Duke was the brother of the last 
Prince Eoyal of Sweden, whom Bernadotte was called to 
succeed, and he came to escort his sister from Altona to Den- 

1 It was about this time that, irritated at what he called the captive 
Pope’s unreasonable obstinacy, Bonaparte conceived, and somewhat openly 
expressed, bis notion of making France a Protestant country, and changing 
the religion of 30,000,000 of people by an Imperial decree. One or two of the 
good sayings of the witty, accomplished, and chivalrous Comte Louis de 
Narbonne have already been given in the course of these volumes. The fol- 
lowing is another of them : — 

“ I tell you what I will do, Narbonne — I tell you how I will vent my 
spite on tliis old fool of a Po])e, and the dotards who may succeed him,” said 
Nanolc'.on one day at the Tuileries. “ I will make a schism as great as that 
of Luther — I will make France a Protestant country! ” 

Sire,” replied the Count, ^‘I see difficulties in the way of this project. 
In tlie south, in the Vendee, in nearly all the west, the French are bigoted 
Catholics, and even what little religion remains among us in our cities and 
great towns is of the Roman Church.” 

“ Never mind, Narbonne — never mind! I shall at least carry a large por- 
tion of the French people with me — I will make a division.” 

” Sire,” r^'plied Narbonne, “ I am afraid that there is not enough religion 
in all Franco to stand division! ” — Editor o/1836 edition. 
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mark. His journey had been retarded for some days on 
account of the presence of the Prince of Honte-Corvo in Ham- 
burg : the preference granted to Bernadotte had mortified his 
ambition, and he was unwilling to come contact with his 
fortunate rival. The Duke was favcved by the Emperor of 
Eussia. 

As soon as he arrived in' Sweden Bernadotte directed his 
aide de camjp^ General Gentil de St. Alplionse, to inform me 
of his safe passage. Shortly after I received a letter from 
Bernadotte himself, recommending one of his aide^ de 
M. Villatte, who was the bearer of it. This letter contained 
the same sentiments of friendship as those I used to receive 
from General Bernadotte, and formed a contrast with the 
correspondence of King Jerome, who wlien he wrote to me 
assumed the regal character, and prayed that God would have 
me in his holy keeping. However, the following is the Prince 
Eoyaks letter : — 

My dear Bourriknne — I have directed K. Villatte to see you on 
his way through Hamburg, and to bear my friendly remembrances to you. 
Gentil has addressed his letter to you, which I suppose you have already 
received. Adieu, care for me always, and believe in the unalterable 
attachment of yours, (Signed) CnAKLES John. 

P.S. — I beg you will present ray compliments to madame and all your 
family. Embrace my little cousin for me. 

The little cousin, so called by Bernadotte, was one of my 
daughters, then a child, whom Bernadotte used to be very 
fond of while he was at Hamburg. 

Departing from the order of date, I will anticii)ate the 
future, and relate all I know respecting the i*eal causes of the 
misunderstanding which arose between Bernadotte and Napo- 
leon. Bonaparte viewed the choice of the Swedes with great 
displeasure, because he was well aware that Bernadotte had 
too much integrity and honor to serve him in the north as a 
political puppet set in motion by means of strings which he 
might pull at Paris or at his headquarters. His dissatisfac- 
tion upon this point occasioned an interesting correspondence, 
part of which, consisting of letters from Bernadotte to the 
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Emperor, is in my possession. The Emperor had allowed 
Bernadotte to retain in his service, for a year at least, the 
Ereiich officers who were his aides de camp ; but that permis- 
sion was soon revokedj and the Prince Boyal of Sweden wrote 
to hTapoleon the following letter of remonstrance : — 

At the moment when I was about to address my thanks to your 
Majesty for your kindness in continuing, during another year, the permis- 
sion you granted to the French officers who accompanied me to Sweden, 
I learn that your Majesty has revoked that favor. This unexpected dis- 
appointment, and in fact everything that I learn from Paris, indicates 
that your Majesty is not well disposed towards me. What have I done 
that deserves this treatment ? I must look to calumny as the sole cause. 
In the new position in which fortune has placed me I am doubtless 
likely to be more than ever exposed to calumny if I do not iind a defender 
in the heart of y^ur Majesty. Whatever may be said to you, Sire, I beg 
of you to believe that I have nothing to reproach myself with, and that I 
am entirely devoted to your person, not only by the strength of old ties 
but by an unalterable affection. If the affairs of Sweden do not go on 
entirely as your Majesty wishes it is solely owing to the Constitution. It 
is not in the power of the King to control the Constitution, still less is it 
in mine. In this country there are many separate interests to be united 
into one great national interest; there are four orders of the State to be 
amalgamated into one; and it is only by the most prudent and circum- 
spect conduct that I can hope one day to ascend the throne of Sweden. 
As M. Gentil de St. Alphonse returns to France, in conformity with your 
Majesty’s orders, I commission him to deliver you this letter. Your 
Majesty may question him. He has seen everything, and he will be able 
to explain to your Majesty how difficult is my situation. He can assure 
your Majesty how anxious I am to please you, and that I am in a state 
of continual perplexity between my new duties and the fear of displeasing 
you. I am grieved that your Majesty should withdraw the officers whose 
services you granted me for a year, but in obedience to your commands I 
send them back to France. Perhaps your Majesty may be inclined to 
change your determination; in which case I beg that you will yourself fix 
the number of officers you may think proper to send me. I shall receive 
them with gratitude. If, on the contrai-y, your Majesty should retain 
them in France, I recommend them to your favor. They have always 
served me well, and they have had no share in the rewards which were 
distributed after the last campaign. 

ISfapoleon’s dissatisfaction with the Prince Eoyal now 
changed. to decided resentment. He repented having acceded 
to his departure from France, and he made no secret of his 
sentiments, for he said before his courtiers, That he would 
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like to send Bernadotte to Vincennes to fiuisli Ids study of 
the Bwedisli language.” Bernadotte was informed of this, 
but he could not believe that the Emperor had ev(*r enter- 
tained such a design. Ilovmmr, a eonspiracif was firrmed m 
Sweden agahist Bernadotfe, who?n a parti/ of foreign brigands 
were hired to kidnap in the neighborhood of llaga ; Init tlu* 
plot was discovered, and the conspirators were compelled to 
embark without their prey.^ The Emperor having at the 
same time seized upon Swedish Pomeraida, the Prince lioyal 
wrote him a second letter in these terms : — 

From the papers which have just arrived I leani Unit a division of the 
army, under the command of the Prince of Kckmiihl, invaded Swedish 
Pomerania on the night of tlie 2dth of January; Uiat the division con- 
tinued to advance, entered tlie capital of the Dmdiy, and took possession 
of the isiaTid of Kugen. Tfie King expects tiiat your Majesty wil! (‘xplain 
the reasons widcli iuive induced you to act in a manner so contrary to 
the faith of existing treaties. My old connection with your Majesty 
warrants me in requesting you to declare your motives without delay, h\ 
order that I may give my advice to the King as to the eomiuct which 
Sweden <»ught hereafter to a<lopt. This gratiiitous outrag(‘ against 
Sweden is felt deeply by the nation, and still inor(% Sire, by me, to whom 
is intrusted tlie honor of defending It. Though I have (!ontrlbuted U) 
the triumphs of France, though I have always d<*sir(sd to see her respected 
and happy; yet I <'an never tliink of sacritlchig the interests, honor, and 
!ndep(‘ndenc{^ of the country whitdi has sidopted me. Your Majesty, who 
has so ready a perception of what is just, must admit the propriety of my 
resolution. Though I am not jealous of the glory and |>ower which 
8urroim<ls you, I cannot submit to the dishonor of btdng n*ganied as a 
vassal. Your Majesty governs the greatest part of Kuroi>e, but your 
dominion does not extend to the nation which I have been called to gov- 
ern; my ambition is limiu^l to the defence of Sweden. The effect pro- 
duced tipou the people by the invasion of wldch I complain may lead to 
consequences which It it Impossible to foreiw»e; and although I am not a 
Coriolanus, ami do not commami the Volscl, 1 have a sufficiently good 
opinion of the Swed«»s to assure you that they dare undertake anytidng to 
avenge insults wlil<*h they have not provokeil, and to pr«ervti rights to 
which they are as much atta<?heil as to their lives. 

I was in Parin when the Emperor received Bernmlotte’s 
letter on the occupation of Swa^dish PomeraniiL When 
Bonaparte read it I wm informed that ha flew into a violent 

1 A Swedish gentleman has assured us tliat these brlgaudg w©» in the 
pay of Bonaparte. — Editor of la’IU edition* 
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rage^ and even exclaimed, “ Yon shall submit to your degrada- 
tion, or die sword in hand ! ” But his rage was impotent. 
The unexpected occupation of Swedish Pomerania obliged the 
King of Sweden to come to a decided rupture with France, 
and to seek other allies, for Sweden was not strong enough in 
herself to maintain neutrality in the midst of the general con- 
flagration of Europe after the disastrous campaign of Moscow. 
The Prince Eoyal, therefore, declared to Russia and England 
that in consequence of the unjust invasion of Pomerania 
Sweden was at war with France, and he despatched Comte de 
Lowenhjelm, the King’s aide de camp, with a letter explana- 
tory of his views. Napoleon sent many notes to Stockholm, 
where M. Alquier, his Ambassador, according to his instruc- 
tions, had maintained a haughty and even insulting tone 
towards Sweden. Napoleon’s overtures, after the manifesta- 
tions of his anger, and after the attempt to carry off the Prince 
Royal, which could be attributed only to him, were considered 
by the Prince Royal merely as a snare. But in the hope of 
reconciling the duties he owed to both his old and his new 
country he addressed to the Emperor the following firm and 
moderate letter : — 

I have received some notes, the contents of which induce me to come 
to a candid explanation with your Majesty. When by the wish of the 
Swedish people, I was called to the succession of the throne, I hoped, on 
quitting France, that I should always be able to reconcile my personal 
affections with the interests of my new country. My heart cherished the 
hope that I could identify myself with the affections of this people and 
at the same time preserve the recollection of my early connections, and 
never lose sight of the glory of France, nor of my sincere attachment to 
your Majesty, an attachment founded on our fraternity in arms, which 
was distinguished by so many great actions. Full of this hope I arrived 
in Sweden. I found a nation generally attached to France, but more 
jealous of their own liberty and laws; anxious for your friendship, Sire, 
but not wishing to purchase it at the expense of honor and independence. 
Your Majesty’s Ambassador thought proper to disregard this national 
feeling, and has ruined all by his arrogance. His communications bore 
no trace of the respect due from one crowned head to another. In ful- 
filling, according to the dictates of his own passions, your Majesty’s 
intentions, Baron Alquier spoke like a Roman Proconsul, forgetting that 
he did not address himself to slaves. This Ambassador was the cause of 
the distrust 'yvrhich Sweden began to entertain respecting your Majesty’s 
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intentions, anci which subse(inent events were calculat(*d to confirm. I 
have already had the honor, Sire, in iny ^<^tt<n^s of 19th November, and 
8th December, 1810, to make your Majesty actiuaiuted with the situation 
of Sweden, and her wish to find a protector in your Majtisty. She could 
only attribute your Majesty’s silence to an unmerited indifference, and it 
became her duty to take precautions against the storm which was already 
to burst upon the Continent. Sire, mankind have already suffered too 
much; during twenty years the world has been deluged with blood, and 
all that is necessary to raise your Majesty’s glory to the highest pitch is 
to put a period to these disasters. If your Majesty wishes the King 
should give the Kmperor Alexander to understand that there is a pos- 
sibility of reconciliation I have sufficient faith in the magnanimity of 
that monarch to venture to assure you that he will readily listen to over- 
tures which would be at once equitable for your Empire and for the 
North. If an event so unexpected, and so generally desired, should take 
place, what blessings would the peoph^ of the Continent invoke for your 
Majesty! Their gratitude would be increa.sed in proportion to the fear 
now entertained of the return of a scourgti which has already made such 
cruel ravages. One of the happiest moments I have known since I 
quitted France was that in which I was assured that your Majesty had 
not entirely forgotten me. You have truly divint*d my sentinumts. You 
havtt pcirceiv<Hi how deeply they would b(‘. wounded by the painful pros- 
pect of either seeing tlu‘ int<‘rest8 of Swcsleti separat<‘d from those of 
France, or of finding mystdf compelled to sacrifice the int(‘rests of a 
country by which I hav(‘ Ix^en adopted with siu^h uuHmlU'd confidence. 
8ire, although a Sweden by the obligations of honor, diity, and religioti, 
yet by feeling I am still idtmtified with France, my native country, which 
I iiave always faithfully served from my IrnyhocMl. Every step I take in 
Swe(h‘n, and the homage I receive here, revive those recollections of 
glory to which I chiefly owe my elevation, and I cannot disguise from 
myself the fact that 8we<len, In choosing me, intended to pay a tribute of 
esteem to the French people. 

This letter throws great light on the conduct of the 
Emperor witli respect to Bernadotte ; for Napoleon was not 
the man whom any one whatever would hav(^ vtmtured to 
remind of facts, tlie accurcuiy of whicli was in the least 
degree questionable. Such theai were the relations between 
Napoleon and the I^rinee Eoyal of Sweden. When 1 shall 
bring to light some curious Be(*.rets, which have hitherto been 
veiled beneath the inysteri(‘B of the Restoration, it will be 
seen by what means Napohmn, Indore las fall, o^ain sought to 
wreak his vengeance upon Heriuwlotte. 

On the 4th of December I hmi the honor to see the Prim 
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cess Royal of Sweden, wlio arrived that day at Hamburg^ 
She merely passed through the city on her way to Stockholm 
to join her husband, but she remained but a short time in 
Sweden — two months, I believe, at most, not being able to 
reconcile herself to the ancient Scandinavia. As to the 
Prince Royal, he soon became inured to the climate, having 
been for many years employed in the north. 

After this my stay at Hamburg was not of long duration. 
Bonaparte’s passion for territorial aggrandizement knew no 
bounds, and the turn of the Hanse Towns now arrived. By 
taking possession of these towns and territories he merely 
accomplished a design formed long previously. I, however, 
was recalled with many compliments, and under the specious 
pretext that the Emperor wished to hear my opinions respect- 
ing the country in which I had been residing. At the begin- 

1 Madam e Beriiadotte, afterwards Queen of Sweden, was a Mademoiselle 
Olary, and younger sister to the wife of Joseph Bonaparte: hence the rela- 
tionship with Bonaparte of which Beriiadotte speaks. Monsieur Clary, the 
father of these two Queens, was a very respectable merchant at Marseilles. 
The following anecdote we have had from a near connection of the family. 
At a humble stage of his fortunes Napoleon sought the hand of Madame 
Bernadotte, his brother Joseph Iiaviiig already married her elder sister. But 
Monsieur Clary would not hear of the match. “ Pas de tovt — No, no,” said 
he, “one poor Bonaparte in my family is quite enough ! ” Joseph, the to-be- 
hereafter King of Naples, and of Spain and the Indies, was then fagging in 
Clary's counting-house at invoices and hills of sale! It was some years 
later that Bernadotte obtained the hand of the young lady, which had been 
refused to Napoleon. Madame Bernadotte (we speak from personal knowl- 
edge) was, even when she had become a Queen, a kind-hearted, amiable 
woman, with a few eccentricities of character and conduct. The reader may 
find a very interesting sketch of her Swedish Majesty in the Memoirs of the 
D'uchesse d' Ahrantes. 

In the operatic company of the theatre San Carlo, at Naples, there was a 
poor French dansevse, sufficiently pass^e and miserable, who in the vicissi- 
tudes of time and fortune, had almost sunk into the subordinate rank of a 
mete figiir ante. Some quarter of a century before the time when we first 
knew her this woman had been the much-loved mistress of the King of 
Sweden — then Lieutenant Bernadotte of the French Republican Army. In 
the ardor of his affection Bernadotte proposed marriage, hut the condition 
and prospects of the parties were considered by Mademoiselle as too unequal. 
“No, no,” said slie, “ I am improving — I am getting on in my profession — 
I may make a fortune, and you, cher Bernadotte, though a good fellow 
enough, are only a pauvre soldat.” We have heard Mademoiselle say 
twenty times, “ Only see what is destinyl At this hour I might have been 
Queen of Sweden, instead of being obliged to kick my heels about here for 
fifteen ducats a month ! ” (fifteen Neapolitan ducats, or about £2: 10s. Eng- 
lish money). The story was universally known at Naples, and her compan- 
ions on the boards almost invariably called her, in jest, the Queen of Sweden, 
or Your Majesty. We left her Majesty at Naples in the year 1827. 

The whole story would have been an incident for Candide, or the best of 
Voltaire’s cynical novels. — Editor of 1836 edition. 
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ning of December I received a letter from M. de Champagny 
stating that the Emperor wished to see me in order to consult 
with me upon different things relating to Hamburg. In this 
note I was told “ that the information I had obtained respect- 
ing Hamburg and tlu‘ north of Genminy might be useful to 
the public interest, which must be the most gratifying reward 
of my labors.” The reception whicdi awaited nn^ will pres- 
ently be seen. The conclusion of the hdttu- spoke in very 
flattering terms of the manner in wdiicli I had discdiarged my 
duties. 1 received it on the 8th of I)eceml>er, and tlie next 
day I set out for Paris. When 1 arrived at Mayen(a‘. I w^is 
enabled to form a correct idea of the tine com{)liments which 
had been paid me, and of tlu^ Emperor’s anxiety to have 
my 0 })inion respecting the Hanse Towns. In Mayence I 
met the courier who was proceeding to annountte the union 
of the Hanse Towns with the Fremch Einpin*. 1 confess 
that, notwithstanding the expericmcai I ha<l acquired of 
Bonaparte/s duplicity, or rather, of the, infinite multiplicity 
of his artifices, he completely took me by surprise on that 
occasion. 

On my arrival in Paris I did not see the Emperor, but the 
first Monitnur I read contaimul tlu^ formula of a 
sulte^'^ which unibul the, Hanse Towns, Laiumburg, etc., to 
the Frencli Em|)in^ by the right of the strongest. This new 
and important augmentation of territory (tould not fail to give 
tineJisinesB to Russia. Alexander manifested his dissatis- 
faction by prohibiting the importation <if our agricultural 
produce and manufactures into liuBsijL Finally, as the Con- 
tinental system had destroyed all tratla l)y the ports of the 
Baltic, Russia showed herself more favorable to the English, 
and gradually reciprocal complaints of bad faith led to that 

i On tlie ISih of Boeemlmr^ WMi^KS€tia%%tfhmnmdU Honimcl^thd 

Manse Towns (Ilambnrg, Bremen » ami LUbeek), banmiluirg, Oldenburg, 
and the ntutli of iic^rniany, almve a line drawn t•alltwartl from the jutuctloii 
of the Ehiiie and the LIppe. etc,, to the Baltic. This, with previoui atinex- 
atio«» aad etmqwtiMs, gave Na|Kdeon the whole ctnwtdlno of the Continent, 
except Eusela, Turkey, Fortugal, and the jmrte of Bpalii not occupied by hli 
troofm. It gave, however, di-«p and final offence to BuMa, whoio royal 
house was wnnooted with that m Oldenburg. 
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war whose unfortunate issue was styled by M. de Talleyrand 
the beginning of the end/^ ’ 

I haTe now to make the reader acquainted with an extraor- 
dinary demand made upon me by the Emperor through the 
medium of M. de Champagny. In one of my first interviews 
with that Minister after my return to Paris he thus addressed 
me: The Emperor has intrusted me with a commission to 
you which I am obliged to execute. ‘ When you see Bpur- 
rienne/ said the Emperor, Hell him I wish him to pay 
6,000,000 into your chest to defray the expense of building 
the new Office for Foreign Affairs.^ I was so astonished at 
this unfeeling and inconsiderate demand that I was utterly 
unable to make any reply. This then was my recompense 
for having obtained money and supplies during my residence 
at Hamburg to the extent of nearly 100,000,000, by which his 
treasury and a.rmy had profited in moments of difficulty ! 
M. de Champagny added that the Emperor did not wish to 
receive me. He asked what answer he should bear to his 
Majesty. I still remained silent, and the Minister again 
urged me to give an answer. Well, then,” said I, ^Hell him 
he may go to the devil.” The Minister naturally wished to 
obtain some variation from this laconic answer, but I would 
give no other ; and I afterwards learned from Duroc that 
M. de Champagny was compelled to communicate it to Napo- 
leon. “Well,” asked the latter, “have you seen Bourri- 
enne ? ” — “ Yes, Sire,” — “ Did you tell him I wished him to 
pay 6,000,000 into your chest ? ” — “ Yes, Sire.” — “ And what 
did he say ? ” — “ Sire, I dare not inform your Ma- 
jesty. . . .” — “What did he say? I insist upon knowing.” 
— “ Since you insist on iny telling you. Sire, M. de Bour- 
rienne said your Majesty might go to — the devil.” — “Ah! 
ah 1 did he really say so ? ” The Emperor then retired to 
the recess of a window, where he remained alone for seven or 
eight minutes, biting his nails, in the fashion of Berthier, and 
doubtless giving free scope to his projects of vengeance. He 
then turned to the Minister and spoke to him pf quite another 
subject. Bonaparte had so nursed himself in the idea of 
making me pay the 6,000,000 that every time he passed the 
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Uliice for Foreign Affairs liti said to those who a(j(X)inpaiiied 
him, Bourrieuue must pay for that after all.’’ ^ 

Though I was not admitted to the honor of sharing the 
splendor of the Imperial Court, yet I had the satisfaction of 
finding that, in spite of my disgrace, those of my old friends 
who were worth anything evinced the same regard for me as 
heretofore. 1 often saw Duroc, who snatched some moments 
from his more serious O(xuipations to come and chat with me 
respecting all that had occurred since my se(5(\S8ion from 
Bonaparte’s cabinet. 1 shall not attempt to give a verbatim 
account of iny conversations with Duroc, as I have only my 
memory to guide me ; but I believe I shall not depart l‘rom 
the truth in describing them iis follows : — 

On his return from the last Austrian campaign Najjoleon, 
as I have alremly stated, proc(u?ded to Fontainebleau, wliere 
he was joined by Jose])hine. Then, for the first time, the 
communication winch had always existed between the apart- 
ments of the husband and wife was closed. Josephine was 
fully alive to the fatal prognostics whi(di wt‘re, to be deduced 
from this conjugal separation. Dunxj informed me that she 
sent for him, and on entering her chambe.r lie found her 
bathed in tt^ars. “ I am lost ! ” sln^ excdainuHl in a tone of 
voice the remembram^e of which setmuxl sensibly to aflect 
Duroc even while ndating the cinmmstauce to me: ** I am 


1 This demand of money from Bourrienno m explained in Err€nr$ (tome 
ii. p. *225) by the son of Davoust. Bourrbxmo bad t) 0 (xi HUH|W(*.tod by Napo- 
i(‘on of making large mnuH at Hamburg by allowing bn-achea the (Umti- 
iiontal gystem. In one letter to I>av<m«t Napoleon npeaks of an “ immeuHts 
fortune, and in another, that Bcmrrienne is reiM>rUHi to have gained seven 
or eight millions at Hamburg in giving Ibxjnm^s or making arbitrary seisraires, 
Napoleon also asks for information about several millions said to have Imen 
paid to some Frenehmen by the Senate of Hamburg. The replies given to 
tbt‘se questions were so unsatisfactory that Bourrienne was recalled, an<l the 
inquiry into his conduct was continued for some time without positive 
result. That NajM>le(m ciatmed restitution is most puihable, but Ibmrricnme, 
who did not vent tire u|Hm any public familiarity In 1787, would not have 
dared to make the rtqdy be re|K>rts in IHIO. It is to the Kmiwrors unpiiHes 
being directed to Davoust that is owing the attack mswle on the Marshal 
farther on. Bourrlenmt’s ptmition was one of great tempuition, but an lionest 
man sliould have had m* aitUonUy in clearing himself. The correspondence 
is significant, as showing how far the ICmiHU’or was from permiUlng the 
iihsgal rocpiisitions Uw often mmle by his ofnci‘rH, and imw dftflcult it was to 
stop or punish thtmi. Fart of the ill will of many oflicers in 1814 is attributed 
to the severity with which Napoleon was following up their robberies. 
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utterly lost ! all is over now ! You, Duroc, I know, liave 
always been my friend, and so has Eapp. It is not you who 
have persuaded him to part from me. This is the work of my 
enemies Savary and Junot! But they are more his enemies 
than mine. And my poor Eugene ! how will he be distressed 
when he learns I am repudiated by an ungrateful man ! . . . 
Yes, Duroc, I may truly call him ungrateful. . . . My God! 
my God ! what will become of us ? ” . . . Josephine sobbed 
bitterly while she thus addressed Duroc. 

Before I was made acquainted with the singular demand 
which M. de Champagny was instructed to make to me I re- 
quested Duroc to inquire of the Emperor -his reason for not 
wishing to see me. The Grand Marshal faithfully executed 
my commission, but he received only the following answer . 
‘‘ Do you think I have nothing better to do than to give Bour- 
rienne an audience ? that would indeed furnish gossip for 
Paris and Hamburg. He has always sided with the emigrants ; 
he would be talking to me of past times ; he was for Joseph- 
ine ! My wife, Duroc, is near her confinement ; I shall 
have a son, I am sure ! . . . Bourrienne is not a man of the 
day ; I have made giant strides since he left France ; in short, 
I do not want to see him. He is a grumbler by nature ; and 
you know, my dear Duroc, I do not like men of that 
sort.’’ 

I had not been above a week in Paris when Duroc related 
this speech to me. Rapp was not in France at the time, to 
my great regret. Much against his inclination he , had been 
appointed to some duties connected with the Imperial mar- 
riage ceremonies, but shortly after, having given offence to 
R'apoleon by some observation relating to the Faubourg St. 
Germain, he had received orders to repair to Dantzic, of which 
place he had already been Governor. 

The Emperor’s refusal to see me made my situation in Paris 
extremely delicate ; and 1 was at first, in doubt whether I 
might seek an interview with Josephine. Duroc, however, 
having assured me that Kapoleon would have no objection to 
it, I wrote requesting permission to wait upon her. I received 
an answer the, same day, and on the morrow I repaired to Mai- 
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maison. I was ushered into the tent drawing-room, where 1 
found Josephine and Hortense. When I entered Josephine 
stretched out her hand to me, saying, “ Ah 1 my friend 1 ” 
These words she pronounced with deep emotion, and tears 
prevented her from continuing. She threw herself on the otto- 
man on the left of the fireplace, and beckoned me to sit down 
beside her. Hortense stood by the fireplace, endeavoring to 
conceal her tears. Josephine took my hand, which she pressed 
in both her own ; and, after a struggle to overcome her feelings, 
she said, “ My dear Bourrieiine, I have drained my cup of mis- 
ery. He has cast me oif ! forsaken me ! He conferred u}>on me 
the vain title of Empress only to render my fall the more 
marked. Ah ! we judged him rightly ! I knew the destiny that 
awaited me; for what would he not sacriiice to his ambition ! ” 
As she finished these words one of Queen Hortense’s ladies en- 
tered with a message to her; Hortense staid a few moments, 
apparently to recover from the emotion under which she was 
laboring, and then withdrew, so tluit I was left alone with 
Josephine. She seemed to wish for the relief of discdosing 
her sorrows, which I was curious to hear from lun* own 
lips ; women have such a striking way of telling their dis- 
tresses. 

Josephine confirmed what Duroc had told me respecting the 
two apartments at Fontain(d)l(?au ; tlum, coming to the period 
when Bonaparte liad declared to her the necessity of a separa- 
tion, she said, “ My dear Bourrienne, during all the years you 
were with us you know I made you the confidant of my 
thoughts, and kept you acquainted with my sad forebodings. 
They are now cruelly ftilfilled. I dieted the part of a good 
wife to the very hist. I have suffered all, and I am resigned 1 
. . . . What fortitude did it require latterly to endure my 
situation, when, though no longer his wife, I was obliged to 
seem so in the eyes of the world ! With what eyes do cour- 
tiers look upon a repudiated wife ! I was in a state of vague 
uncertainty worse than death until the fatal day when he at 
length avowed to me what I had long before read in his looks ! 
On the 30th of Nov(»mber, 1809, we were dining together as 
usual, I had not uttered a word during that sad dinner, and he 
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had broken silence only to ask one of the servants what o’clock 
it was. As soon as Bonaparte had taken his coffee he dis- 
missed all the attendants, and I remained alone with him. I 
saw in the expression of his countenance what was passing in 
his mind, and I knew that my hour was come. He stepped 
up to me — he was trembling, and I shuddered; he took my 
hand, pressed it to his heart, and after gazing at me for a few 
moments in silence he uttered these fatal words : ^Josephine! 
my dear Josephine ! You know how I have loved you ! . . . . 
To you, to you alone, I owe the only moments of happiness I 
have tasted in this world. But, Josephine, my destiny is not 
to be controlled by my will. My dearest affections must yield 
to the interests of France.’ — ^ Say no more,’ I exclaimed, ^ I 
understand you ; I expected this, but the blow is not the less 
mortal.’ I could not say another word,” contimied Josephine ; 

I know not what happened after I seemed to lose my reason ; 
I became insensible, and when I recovered I found myself in 
my chamber. Your friend Corvisart and my poor daughter 
were with me. Bonaparte came to see me in the evening ; and 
oh ! Bourrienne, how can I describe to you what I felt at the 
sight of him ; even the interest he evinced for me seemed an 
additional cruelty. Alas ! I had good reason to fear ever 
becoming an Empress ! ” 

I knew not what consolation to offer to Josephine ; and 
knowing as I did the natural lightness of her character, I 
should have been surprised to find her grief so acute, after 
the lapse, of a year, had I not been aware that there are 
certain chords which, when struck, do not speedily cease to 
vibrate in the heart of a woman. I sincerely pitied Joseph- 
ine, and among all the things I said to assuage her sorrow, 
the consolation to which she appeared most sensible was the 
reprobation which public opinion had pronounced on Bona- 
parte’s divorce, and on this subject I said notliing but the 
truth, for Josephine was generally beloved. I reminded her 
of a prediction I had made under happier circumstances, viz. 
on the day when she came to visit us in our little house at 
Euel. ^^My dear friend,” said she, have not forgotten it, 
and I have often thought of all you then said. For my part, 
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1 knew he was lost from the day lie made himself Emperor. 
Adieu ! BoiiiTienne, come and see me soon again ; come often, 
for we have a great deal to talk about ; you know liow liapny 
I always am to see you/’ Such was, to the best of my recol- 
lection, what passed at my first interview with Josephine 
after my return from Hamburg. 
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Arrest of La Sahla — My visit to him — His confinement at Vincennes — 
Subsequent history of La Sahla — His second journey to France — Deto- 
nating powder — Plot hatched against me by the Prince of Eckmuhl — 
Friendly offices of the Due de Rovigo — Bugbears of the police— Savary, 
Minister of Police. 

I HAD been in Paris about two months when a young man of 
the name of La Sahla was arrested on the suspicion of having 
come from Saxony to attempt the life of the Emperor. La 
Sahla informed the Due de Rovigo, then Minister of the 
Police, that he wished to see me, assigning as a reason for 
this the reputation I had left behind me in Germany. The 
Emperor, I presume, had no objection to the interview, for I 
received an invitation to visit the prisoner. I accordingly 
repaired to the branch office of the Minister of the Police, in 
the Rue des St. Peres, where I was introduced to a young 
man between seventeen and eighteen years of age. 

My conversation with the young man, whose uncle was, I 
believe. Minister to the King of Saxony, interested me greatly 
in his behalf ; I determined, if possible, to save La Sahla, and 
I succeeded. I proceeded immediately to the Due de Rovigo, 
and I convinced him that under the circumstances of the case 
it was important to make it be believed that the young man 
was insane. I observed that if he were brought before a 
court he would repeat all that he had stated to me, and 
probably enter into disclosures which might instigate fresh 
attempts at assassination. Perhaps an avenger of La Sahla 
might rise up amongst the students of Leipzig, at which uni- 
versity he had spent his youth. These reasons, together with 
otLers, had the success I hoped for. The Emperor afterwards 
acknowledged the prudent course which had been adopted 
respecting La Sahla ; when speaking at St. Helena of the con- 
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spiracies against Ms life he said, I carefully concealed al\ 
that I could/’ ^ 

In conforinity with my advice La Sahla was sent to Vin- 
cennes, where he remained until the end of March, 1814. He 
was then removed to the castle of Saumur, from which he was 
liberated at the beginning of April. I had heard nothing of 
him for three years, when one day, shortly after the Restora- 
tion, whilst sitting at breakfast with my family at my house 
in the Rue Hauteville, I heard an extraordinary noise in the 
antechamber, and before I had time to ascertain its cause I 
found myself in the arms of a young man, who embraced me 
with extraordinary ardor. It was La Bahia. He was in a 
transport of gratitude and joy at his liberation, and at the 
accomplishment of the events whicli he Inad wished to accel- 
erate by assjissination. La Bahia returned to Saxony and I 
saw no more of him, but while I was in Hamburg in 1815, 
whither I was sent by Louis .XV I If., I learruHl that on the 
5th of June a violent explosion was heard in the Chamber of 
Representatives at Paris, which wiis at first suppoHe*d to be a 
clap of thunder, but was soon ascertained to have been occii- 
sioned by a young Saxon having fallen with a packet of 
detonating powder in his pocket. 

On receiving this intelligence I imagined, I know not why, 
that this young Saxon was La Sahla, and that he had probably 
intended to blow tip Napoleon and even the Legislative Body ; 
but 1 have since ascertained that I was under a mista,ke as to 
his intentions. My knowledge of La Bahia’s candor induces 
me to believe the truth of his declarations to the police ; and 
if there be any inaccuracies in the report of these declarations 
I do not hesitate to attribute them to the police itself, of 
which Fouch6 was the head at the period in question. The 
following is the ac*.count of the event above mentioned, which 

1 This itateracnt of Boiirrienne is worth remarking as an iinoonscloiis ref- 
utation of tho wild storios of the secret oxecutionsof the Empire. We find a 
man well acquainted with all the movoraent»<»f the administration taking it 
for gmnted that an intended assassin would be puhllclj tried as a matter of 
course if he himself did not suggest other timtinent. The case Is the more 
noteworthy as Napoleon was anxious to hush up sindi attempts. The non-dis- 
apjjearanc© of this man may well answer all the absurd calumnies about the 
death of Captain Wright, etc. 
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appears to be accurate, with the exception of the conclu 
sion : — 

During the sitting of the Chamber of Representatives, about half-past 
one o’clock, a violent explosion took place, which was at first supposed to 
be a clap of thunder. The following are the particulars connected with 
the circumstance: — A Saxon, about twenty-eight years of age, who is said 
to belong to a family of distinction, had in his coat-pocket about four 
ounces of detonating powder. He had come in a carriage to the Chamber 
of the Legislative Body. He entered the hall, but left it soon after, and 
at the corner of the Rue de Bourgogne his foot slipped, and he fell upon 
the packet of detonating powder. A violent explosion was the conse- 
quence; his coat and pantaloons were torn, and himself dreadfully muti- 
lated. None of the passers-by were hurt. He was conveyed in this state 
to the Prefecture of the Police, where he was interrogated. He described 
himself to be Baron La Sahla, and is, we are told, of a rich and distin- 
guished family. 

Some years since he came to France with the intention of assas- 
sinating or poisoning the Emperor. He was arrested and confined at 
first in the fortress of Vincennes, and afterwards removed to the castle of 
Saumur. Shortly after the entrance of the Allies into Paris he was liber- 
ated, and returned to his own country. The Emperor having re-ascended 
the throne, he determined to return to France. He does not deny having 
formerly entertained the design of killing the Emperor, whom he regarded 
as the oppressor of Germany; but that oppression having ceased, his 
feelings of hatred towards the author have also disappeared. The spoli- 
ations committed upon Saxony by the Congress, and particularly by the 
Prussians, exasperated him greatly against the latter, and when he heard 
of the Emperor’s landing, and the fortunate issue of his enterprise, he 
beheld in him, henceforth, the liberator of his unfortunate country, and 
he wished to render him all the service in his power. 

He therefore determined to return to France. He requested an 
audience of M. Hardenberg, and having obtained it, he pretended to be 
more than ever bent on his former plan of assassinating Napoleon. M. 
Hardenberg, after praising his good intentions, referred him to Marshal 
Blucher, whom he requested to furnish him with the means of proceed- 
ing to France. Marshal Blucher’s headquarters were then at Namur, 
and the chief officer of his sta#, who gave La Sahla a passport, advised 
him, with a view of facilitating his enterprise, to carry with him some de- 
tonating powder, and mentioned a shopkeeper at Namur of whom he could 
procure it. In order to avoid exciting suspicion La Sahla went himself 
to the dealer and purchased only four ounces of the fulminating powder. 
He then proceeded to France, and on his arrival in Paris he instantly 
communicated to the Government all the information he had acquired 
respecting the forces of the Allies, their plans, their resources, etc. /By 
endeavoring to serve France he believed that he was serving his own 
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country. The police was satisihHl that M. de La 8ahla had coniinuni(‘atc(J 
to the Government some very valuable details, both political and military. 
He also informed the War Minister that he had brought with him a little 
packet of detonating powder, and offered, it is said, to give, it up; but it 
seems that no one was inclined to receive the dangerous d(;posit. Being 
asked the reason why he carried the powder about him he replie<l that 
he did not wish to have it at the hotel where he lodg(*d, for f(‘ar that any 
person should touch it and occasion some accident. He is further said to 
have given M. Metternicli proofs that M. 8tein, the Prussian Minister, 
had urged him to i)oi.son M. de Moiigelas, the Bavarian Minister, and that 
M. Metternicli appeared indignant and horror-struck at M. stein's con- 
duct. If these declarations be true it must be acknowledged that some 
members of the Prussian Cabinet then resorted to diplomatic measures of 
a very extraordinary nature. 

There is an evident error in the above report respeeting 
the age of M. La Sahla, who in LSI 5 (Hudd not be more thtin 
twenty-three. It is the latter part of thc^ report whi(th 
induced me to obsenwe above*, that if there any inac.tm- 
racies in the statenn*nt they weni mon^ likely to prot'eed from 
Fouchd^s police than the false repn^semtations of young La 
Sahla. It is diilicult to give credit without proof to such 
acicusations. However, J decide nothing; hut I (*.onsider it 
iny duty to express doubts of the truth of tlH‘se. charges 
brought against the two Prussian Ministers, of whom the 
Prince of Wittgenstein, a man of undoubted lumor, luus 
always Bpok(*n to me in the In*st of terms. 

There is nothing to prove that La Sahla r(‘turncul to France 
the second time with the same intentions as Imfore. This 
proje(*.t, however, is a mystery to me, and his detonating 
powder gives rise to many conjectures.^ 

1 Tills account of Sab la prmluccd a warm remonstrance from Baron 

Stein, which appeared first in the Prussian State aud was afterwards 

copie<l into many other pajx^rs. In the Ilat‘on’H reply he tledares that h© 
never saw La Sahla until that tiarson visited him In Parts in 1S14. The 
Baron was not th<*n a Prussian Minister, fiaviitg Iwen dismissed by Napoleon 
in 1808 from tfiat cabinet, of which h© n<*ver afterwanis was a member. He 
asks, what motiv<i ctmld ha have for ptdsoning (’ount Ivlmigelas, and what 
possible influtinea could such a crime have on the politb^al <|uestion8 which 
were agitated in the autumn of 1814 and the spring m 1815. A csomplet© copy 
of the Baron’s vindication was annexed to the German tramiatfon of Bour- 
rieime’s Memolm. Baron (.lagc.rn appUetl Ut I*r!nee MidUirnkih for a ileclariv* 
tion from him on the subject, and rec^dved in return the ftdiowing letter: »~ 
The passage in M. de Bourrieune's Memoirs which has attmtded Baron 
Btein’s attention produodd a iimllar affect on me. 1 never knew any Indb 
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I had scarcely left Hamburg when the Prince of Eckmiihl 
(Marshal Davoust) was appointed Governor-General of that 
place on the union of the Hanse Towns with the Empire. 
From that period I was constantly occupied in contending 
against the persecutions and denunciations which he racked 
his imagination to invent. I cannot help attributing to those 
persecutions the EmperoPs coolness towards me on my arrival 
in Paris. But as DavousPs calumnies were devoid of proof, 
he resorted to a scheme by which a certain appearance of 
probability might supply the place of truth. When I arrived 
in Paris, at the commencement of 1811, I was informed by an 
excellent friend I had left at Hamburg, M. Bouvier, an emi- 
grant, and one of the hostages of Louis XVI., that in a few 
days I would receive a letter which would commit me, and 
likewise M. de Talleyrand and General E-app. I had never 
had any connection on matters of business, with either of 
these individuals, for whom I entertained the most sincere 
attachment.^ They, like myself, were not in the good graces 
of Marshal Davoust, who could not pardon the one for his 
incontestable superiority of talent, and the other for his blunt 
honesty. On the receipt of M. BouviePs letter I carried it 
to the Due de Eovigo, whose situation made hini perfectly 
aware of the intrigues which had been carried on against me 
since I had left Hamburg by one whose ambition aspired to 
the Viceroyalty of Poland. On that, as on many other similar 
occasions, the Due de Eovigo advocated my cause with Napo- 
leon. We agreed that it would be best to await the arrival of 
the letter which M. Bouvier had announced. Three weeks 
elapsed, and the letter did not appear. The Due de Eovigo, 

vidual called La Sahla, either personally or by name. Never, under any 
name whatever, did any person ever come to me and attribute to Baron 
Stein a pu^ose having the slightest relation to that stated in the passage in 
question. I honor the indignation which Baron Stein feels. An accusation 
tvhich wounds honor may exist, and be considered true, while it remains 
uncontradicted, by the greater part of readers, who always have a predis- 
position to credulity. Tiiey ought to be undeceived ; and the necessity for 
contradiction is the more pressing when an error appears in a work like M. 
de Bourrienne’s, which is stamped with a character entirely different from 
the multitude of wretched publications which daily appear.” 

Baron Gagern afterwardTs corresponded with Bourrienne, who stated that 
he could not make the desired correction until he published a third edition. 
This proposal, however, was not satisfactory to Baron Stein {Erreurst tome 
ii. p. 200j. 
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therefore, told me that I must have been misinformed. How- 
ever, I was certain that IL Bouvier wouhl not have sent me 
the information on slight grounds, and I therefore suj)posed 
that the project had only been delayt‘d. I wUvS not wrong in 
my conjecture, for at length the lett(‘r arrivinl. To what a 
depth of infamy men can descend ! T1 h‘ letter was from a 
man whom I had known at Hamburg, whom I had obliged, 
whom I had employed as a sj)y. His epistle was a miracle of 
impudence. After relating some (‘xtraord inary transactions 
which lie said liad taktm place ladween us, and which all bore 
the stamp of falsehood, he requested me. to send him by return 
of post the sum of 60,000 francs on account of what 1 had 
promised him for some business he executed in England by 
the direction of M. de Talleyrand, (General Rapp, and myself. 
Such miserable wretches are often caught in th(^ snares they 
spread for others. This was the case in the present instance, 
for the fellow had committed the blund(‘r of fixing u|>on the 
year 1802 as tln^ |)eriod of this pretend(*d business jn England, 
that is to say, two years liehire my appointment as Minister- 
PlenipotentiaTy to the Hanse 'Towns. This amudironism was 
not the only one I diH(*.ov(*r(Hl in the letter. 

I took a copy of the letter, and immediately carried the 
original to the Due de Rovigo, jis had been agreed betwetm us. 
When 1 waited on the Minister he wjm just |)reparing to go 
to the Emperor. Ht^ took with him the letter which I 
brought, and also the lett(^r which announced its arrival. As 
the Due de Kovigo entered the audience-chamber Napoleon 
advanced to meet him, and apo 8 trophi 2 :ed him thus : “ Well, I 
have learned fine things of your Bourrienne, whom you are 
always defending.^’ 77i6 fart wm,, the Emperor had alreMdy 
received a eoptj of the letter^ which had been opened at the Hamr 
htmj pont-offiee. The Due de Rovigo told the Bhnpemr that he 
had long known what liis Maj<»sty had comnnmicated to him. 
He then entered into a full explanation of the intrigue, of 
wliich it was wished to render me the victim, and proved to 
him the more easily the falsehood of my accusers by remind- 
ing him that in 1W2 I was not in Hamburg, but was still in 
Ms service at home. 
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It may be supposed that I was too much interested in 
knowing what had passed at the Tuileries not to return to the 
Due de Rovigo the same day. I learned from him the partic- 
ulars which I have already related. He added that he had 
observed to the Emperor that there was no connection be- 
tween Rapp and M. de Talleyrand which could warrant the 
suspicion of their being concerned in the affair in question. 
^^When Hapoleon saw the matter in its true light,” said 
Savary, when I proved to him the palpable existence of the 
odious machination, he could not find terms to express his 
indignation. ^ What baseness, what horrible villany ! ’ he 
exclaimed; and gave me orders to arrest and bring to 
Paris the infamous writer of the letter ; arid you may 
rely upon it his orders shall be promptly obeyed.” 

Savary, as he had said, instantly despatched orders for the 
arrest of the writer, whom he directed to be sent to France. 
On his arrival he was interrogated respecting the letter. Ho 
declared that he had written it at the instigation and under 
the dictation of Marshal Davoust,^ for doing which he re- 
ceived a small sum of money as a reward.^ He also confessed 
that when the letter was put into the post the Prince of 
Eckmtihl ordered the Director of the Post to open it, take a 
copy, then seal it again, and send it to its address — that is to 
say, to me — and the copy to the Emperor. The writer of 
the letter was banished to Marseilles, or to the Island of 
Hy^res, but the individual who dictated it continued a 
Marshal, a Prince, and a Governor-G-eneral, and still looked 

1 The explanation of these attacks on Davoust (more properly spelt 
Bavont), has already been given in the note on the demand made on Bourri- 
enne on his retnm from Hamburg. The sulnect is treated at lengtli by the 
Marshal’s son in Errevrs, tome ii. p. 225. Davoust was at Paris on leave, 
and had not even been to Hamburg when Napoleon first called on him for 
information about Bourrienne’s peculations, and the first reports against 
Bourrienne, made in reply to the Emperor’s questions, were furnished by 
the Marshal’s Chief of the Staff, and simply forwarded by him. The letters 
of Davoust seem to show no special ill will towards Bourrienne, and it would 
be difficult to find any reason for a man in Davoust’s high position intriguing 
against the ex-Secretary. The Comte Alexandre de Puymaigre (Souvenirs, 
p. 135), not very favorably disposed towards Davoust, speaks to the general 
and strong belief at Hamburg that Bourrienne had made large sums of 
money there improperly. 

2 It does not appear at all clear why credence should be given to the 
informer’s statement in the latter case any more than the former. 
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forward to the Viceroy alty of Poland ! Such was the dis- 
criminating justice of the Empire; and Davoust continued 
his endeavors to revenge himself by other calumnies for my 
not having considered him a man of talent. I must do the 
Due de K/Ovigo the justice to say that, though his fidelity to 
ISTapoleon was, as it always had been, boundless, yet whilst he 
executed the EmperoPs orders he endeavored to make him 
acquainted with the truth, as was proved by his conduct in 
the case I have just mentioned. He was much distressed by 
the sort of terror which his appointment had excited in the 
public, and he acknowledged to me that he intended to restore 
confidence by a more mild system than that of his prculecessor. 
I had observed formerly that Savary did not coincide in the 
opinion I had always entertained of Fouche, but when once 
the Due de Eovigo endeavored to penetrate the labyrinth of 
police, counter-police, inspections and hierarchies of espionage, 
he found they were all bugbears which Fouche had created to 
alarm the Emperor, as gardeners j)ut uj) scarecrows among 
the fruit-trees to frighten away the sparrows. Pluis, thanks 
to the artifices of Fouche, the eagle was frightened as easily 
as the sparrows, until the period when the Emperor, con- 
vinced that Fouche was maintaining a corresi)ondence with 
England through the agency of Ouvrard, dismissed him. 

I saw with pleasure that Savaiy, the Minister of ,l\)lice, 
wished to simplify the working of his administration, and to 
gradually diminish whatever was annoying in it, but, what- 
ever might be his intentions, he was not always free to act. 
I acknowledge that when I read his Memoirs I saw with 
great impatience that in many matters he had voluntarily 
assumed responsibilities for acts which a word from him 
might have attributed to their real author. However this 
may be, what much pleased me in Savary was the wish he 
showed to learn the real truth in order to tell it to Hapoleon, 
lie received from the Emperor more than one severe rebuff. 
This came from the fact that since the immense aggrandiaie- 
ment of the Empire the ostensible Ministers, instead of rising 
in credit, had seen their functions diminish by degrees. Thus 
proposals for appointments to the higher grades of the army 
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came from the cabinet of Berthier, and not from that of the 
Minister of War. Everything which concerned any part of 
the government of the Interior or of the Exterior, except for 
the administration of War and perhaps for that of Finance, 
had its centre in the cabinet of M. Maret, certainly an honest 
man, but whose facility in saying ‘^All is right,” so much 
helped to make all wrong.^ 

The home trade, manufactures, and particularly several of 
the Parisian firms were in a state of distress the more hurtful 
as it contrasted so singularly with the splendor of the Imperial 
Court since tlie marriage of Kapoleon with Maria Louisa. In 
this state of affairs a chorus of complaints reached the ears of 
the Due de Bovigo every day. I must say that Salary was 
never kinder to me than since my disgrace ; he nourished my 
hope of getting FTapoleon to overcome the prejudices against 
me with which the spirit of vengeance had inspired him, and 
I know for certain that Savary returned to the charge more 
than once to manage this. The Emperor listened without 
anger, did not blame him for the closeness of our intimacy, 
and even said to him some obliging but insignificant words 
about me. This gave time for new machinations against me, 
and to fill him with fresh doubts when he had almost over- 
come his former ideas.^ 

1 The evil to which Boxirricnne here alludes, the loss of power by the 
Ministers, was one of the great causes of the disasters of the Empire. The 
Minister of War was little more than a clerk, the administration of the 
materiel/' etc., being separated, and the higher appointments being given 
through Berthier without roforemee to him. See Toy, tome i. p. 74, 75. In 
the absences of the Emperor from Paris the despatches of the Ministers were 
presented to him by Miaret, Due de Bassano, a man ready to undertake any 
roBponsibility'. If the Emperor objected to any name submitted from Paris 
for an appointment, Maret was at band to suggest another person, and the 
nominally responsible Ministers lost power and credit. This was especially 
tlie case In the later years of the Empire {Savary, tome iii. p. 35). 

Savary, Duo de llovigo, had become Minister of Police on the dis- 
grace of Fouoh^ in June, ISIO, and in his owni Memoirs he describes his re- 
forms in his administration to the same effect as Bourrienn© does. He 
corroborates Bourrienne as to their continued intimacy, and his efforts to gcf 
Bourrienne again employed, but his own character was not of a desoriptiof 
to add much weight to his recommendation in this case. 
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M. CzernischefE — Dissimulation of Kapoleon— Napoleon and Alexander— 
Josepliine’s foresight respecting the affair? of Spain My visits to Mal- 
maison — Grief of Josephine —Tears and the toilet — Vast extent of the 
Empire — List of persons condemned to death and banishment in Pied- 
mont-Observation of Alfieri respecting the Spaniards— Success in 
Spain — Check of Massena in Portugal — Money lavished by the English 
— Bertrand sent to Illyria, and Marmont to Portugal — Situation of the 
French army— Assembling of the Cortbs — Europe sacrificed to the Con- 
tinental system — Conversation with Murat in the Champs Elysees — 
New titles and old names — Napoleon’s dislike of literary men — Odes, 
etc., on the marriage of Napoleon — Chateaubriand and Lemercier — 
Death of Chenier— Chateaubriand elected his successor — His discourse 
read by Napoleon — Bonaparte compared to Nero — Suppression of the 
J/erettre — M. de Chateaubriand ordered to leave Paris — MM. Lemercier 
and Esmdnard presented to the Emperor — Birth of the King of Rome — 
France in 1811. 

Since my return to France I had heard much of the intrigues 
of M. Czernischeff, an aide de cam^J of the Emperor of Russia, 
who, under the pretext of being frequently sent to compli- 
ment hTapoleon on the part of the Emperor Alexander, per- 
formed, in fact, the office of a spy. The conduct of Napoleon 
with regard to M. Czernischeff at that period struck me as 
singular, especially after the intelligence which before my 
departure from Hamburg I had transmitted to him respecting 
the dissatisfaction of Russia and her hostile inclinations. It 
is therefore clear to me that Bonaparte was well aware of the 
real object of M. Czernischeff’s mission, and that if he 
appeared to give credit to the increasing professions of his 
friendship it was only because he still wished, as he formerly 
did, that Russia might so far commit herself as to afford him 
a fair pretext for the commencement of hostilities in the north. 

M. Czernischeff first arrived in Paris shortly after the 
interview at Erfurt, and after that period was almost con- 
stantly on the road between Paris and St. Petersburg ; it has 
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been computed that in the space of less than four years he 
travelled more than 10,000 leagues. For a long time his fre- 
quent journeyings excited no surmises, but while I was in 
Paris Savary began to entertain suspicions, the' correctness of 
which it was not difficult to ascertain, so formidable was still 
the system of espionage, notwithstanding the precaution 
taken by Fouche to conceal from his successor the names of 
his most efficient spies. It was known that M. CzernischefE 
was looking out for a professor of mathematics, — doubtless 
to disguise the real motives for his stay in Paris by veiling 
them under the desire of studying the sciences. The con- 
fidant of Alexander had applied to a professor connected with 
a public office j and from that time all the steps of M. Czerni- 
scheff were known to the police. It was discovered that he 
was less anxious to question his instructor respecting the 
equations of a degree, or the value of unknown quantities, 
than to gain all the information he could about the different 
branches of the administration, and particularly the depart- 
ment of war. It happened that the professor knew some 
individuals employed in the public offices, who furnished him 
with intelligence, which he in turn communicated to M. 
Czernischeff, but not without making a report of it to the 
police ; according to custom, instead of putting an end to this 
intrigue at once it was suffered fully to develop itself. ISTapo- 
leon was informed of what was going on, and in this instance 
gave a new proof of his being an adept in the art of dissimu- 
lation, for, instead of testifying any displeasure against M. 
Czernischeff, he continued to receive him with the same marks 
of favor which he had shown to him during his former mis- 
sions to Paris. Being, nevertheless, desirous to get rid of 
him, without evincing a suspicion that his clandestine pro- 
ceedings had been discovered, he intrusted him with a friendly 
letter to his brother of Russia, but Alexander was in such 
haste to reply to the flattering missive of his brother of 
France that M. Czernischeff was hurried back to Paris, having 
scarcely been suffered to enter the gates of St. Petersburg. I 
believe I am correct in the idea that hTapoleon was not really 
displeased at the intrigues of M. Czernischeff, from the sup- 
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position that they afforded an indication of the hostile intcni- 
tions of Itussia towards France ; for what(^.V(‘r he might say 
on this subject to his confidants, what n*lianc<* c.au we place 
on the man who formed the camp of iloulogiu; without the 
most distant intention of attempting a des(jent upon England, 
and who had deceived the whole world respe(*.ting that impor- 
tant affair without taking any one into his own confidcmce ? 

During the period of my stay in Paris tlie war with Spain 
and Portugal occupied much of the public attention ; and it 
proved in the end an enterprise upon whicdi the intuition of 
Josephine had not deceived her. In general slu*, interm(*ddh‘d 
little with ])olitical affairs ; in tlui first place, lKHnmse‘ luu* doing 
so would have given offence to Napoleon ; and n(*xt, l)(*caus(^ 
her natural frivolity led her to give a j>referimcii to lighten 
j)ursuits. Bnt 1 may safely affirm that slu? was (*ndowc*d with 
an instinct so ])erfect as seddom t(>l)e detndved r(*Bpi‘cting the 
good or evil tendenc.y of any measur(‘ which Na|>oleon cm- 
gaged in; and 1 rcmumilu*!’ sht‘ told me. that when infonmal of 
the intention of the EmpcM’or to hc'stow ih<‘ throm* <»f Spain on 
tJoseph, she was sei/anl with a feeling iA ind<*H(*ribahh^ alarm. 
It would be difficult to dcdinc^ that instinctive fesdiug whicdi 
h*ads us to foresect thc‘ future^ ; but it is a fact that Josciphim? 
was endowed with this faculty in a more perfect degree than 
any othm* person I havet c‘V«*r known, and to hem it was a fatal 
gift, for slie suffc‘r<;d at the. same time under the weight of 
}) resent and of future; misfortunes. 

I often visitcMl luu- at IVlahnaison, as Duroc assurcMl me that 
the Empemor had no ohjee.tion to my doing ho ; yc^t he must 
have been fully aware that when Josciphim; and I wi*re in con- 
fidential cumvc^rsatifui he would not always he mentiont‘d in 
terms of umiualifiml endogy ; and in truth, Ids first friend and 
Ids first wife might well be excnised for sometimes (amunin- 
gling thedr complaints. 

Though more; than a twedvemonth had cdapwal since the 
divorce grief still preycal on the; heart of ♦hmepldne. You 
cannot conceive, my fritmd,” sUa often said to mt», ^‘idl tlie 
tormente that I Inive suffered sin<;c; that fatal day I I cannot 
imagine how 1 survived it You cannot figure to yourself the 
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pain I endure on seeing descriptions of his fetes everywhere. 
And the first time he came to visit me after his marriage, what 
a meeting was that ! How many tears I shed ! The days on 
which he comes are to me days of misery, for he s]3ares me 
not. How cruel to speak of his expected heir. Bourrienne, 
you cannot conceive how heartrending all this is to me ! Bet- 
ter, far better to be exiled a thousand leagues from hence ! 
However,’^ added Josephine, ^‘ a few friends still remain faith- 
ful in my changed fortune, and that is now the only thing 
which affords me even temporary consolation.’^ The truth is 
that she was extremely unhappy, and the most acceptable con- 
solation her friends could offer her was to weep with her. Yet 
such was still Josephine’s passion for dress, that after having 
wept for a quarter of an hour she would dry her tears to give 
audience to milliners and jewellers. The sight of a new hat 
would call forth all Josephine’s feminine love of finery.^ One 
day I remember that, taking advantage of the momentary 
serenity occasioned by an anijole display of sparkling gew- 
gaws, I congratulated her upon the happy influence they 
exercised over her spirits, when she said, My dear friend, I 
ought, indeed, to be indifferent to all this j but it is a habit.” 
Josephine might have added that it was also an occupation, 
for it would be no exaggeration to say that if the time she 
wasted in tears and at her toilet had been subtracted from her 
life its duration would have been considerably shortened. 

The vast extent of the French Empire now presented a 
spectacle which resembled rather the dominion of the Komans 
and the conquests of Charlemagne than the usual form and 
political changes of modern Europe.^ In fact, for nearly two 

1 The amusing./emme de chamhre Mademoiselle Avrillion informs us that 
Josephine, after her divorce, amused her solitude with embroidering, and 
other little works of the kind. She says she was also very fond of reading, 
or of having books read out to her; but mademoiselle admits on fifty occa- 
sions that the principal occupation of the ex-Empress was the toilet, and 
that her taste for finery and expensive nick-nacks continued undiminished 
by time and many sorrows. Shortly after the divorce Josephine made a 
journey to the waters of Aix, in Savoy, and then a short tour in Switzerland, 
w hen she was at Coppet, .where Madame de Stael was residing, she declined 
receiving the visit of tliat celebrated woman, as she feared that by so doing 
she would offend her former husband, the great Napoleon, who was in a state 
of open warfare with the author of Corinne. 

2 The so-called “ French ” armies of the time, drawn from all parts of the 
Empire and from the dependent States, represented the extraordinary fusion 
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centuries, until the period of the Revolution, and particularly 
until the elevation of Kapoleon, no remarkable chauKu^s had 
taken place in the boundaries of European States, if we 
except the partition of Poland, when two of the co-partitioners 
committed the error of turning the tide of Russia towards 
the west! Under Napoleon everything was overtiinu‘d with 
astonishing rapidity: customs, manners, laws, wt‘re su{)(‘r.seded 
by new customs, new manners, and new laws, imposed by 
force, and forming a heterogeneous whole, whicli could not 
fail to dissolve, as soon as the influence of the powtu* which 
had created it should cease to operate. Such was the state of 
Italy that I have been informed by an individual worthy of 
credit that if the army of Prince Eugene, instead of being 
victorious, had been beaten on the Piava, a deei)ly organiziul 
revolution would have broken out in Piedmont, and even in 
the Kingdom of Italy, where, neverthtdess, the majority of 
the people fully appreciated the excellent qualities of Eugtme. 
I have been also credibly informed tliat lists were in readi- 
ness designating those of the French who were to hv, put to 
death, as well as those by whom the severe orders of the 
Imperial Government had been mitigated, and who were only 
to be banished. In fact, revolt was as natural to tha Italians 
as submission to the Germans, and as the fury of despair to 
the Spanish nation. On this subject I may cite an obHt‘rvii- 
tion contained in one of the woi'ks of Alficri, published fifteen 
years before the Spanish war. Taking a cursory view of tlie 
different European nations he regarded the Spaniards m the 
only people possessed of sufficient energy to struggle against 
foreign usurpation.” Had I still been near the |>crson of 

attempted by Napoleon. Thm?, at the battle of Ooana there were at leant 
troops of the following States, viz. Warsaw, Holland, Baden, 

Darmstadt, Frankfort, besides the Spaniards in Joseph’s service. A Bpttiiih 
division went to Denmark, the regiment from Isembourg was sent to Naph'S, 
while the Neapolitans crossed to Spain. Even the little Valais had to fur- 
nish a battalion. Blacks from Ban Domingo served in Naples, while six- 
teen nations, like so many chained dogs, ailvancecl into Enwia. Such troopt 
could not have the spirit of a homogetieons army. 

Already, in 1808, Metternich (vol. ii. p. 202) had written from Paris to his 
Court, “It is no longer the nation that fights; the prMtmt war (Spain) is 
Napoleon’s wer ; it is not even that of his army.” But Napoleon iiliiisilf 
was aware of the danger of the Empire from itsOwn extent. In the silisnoci 
of his cabinet bis secretary Meneval (tome iii. pp. 273, 274) somoilmoi heard 
him murmur, ** I/arc e$t traps longtmnps tendul* 
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ISfapoleon I would most assuredly have resorted to an inno- 
cent artifice, which I had several times employed, and placed 
the work of Alfieri on his table open at the page I wished 
him to read. AlfierPs opinion of the Spanish people was in 
the end fully verified ; and I confess I cannot think without 
shuddering of the torrents of blood which inundated the 
Peninsula ; and for what ? To make J oseph Bonaparte a King ! 

The commencement of 1811 was sufdciently favorable to 
the Prench arms in Spain, but towards the beginning of 
March the aspect of affairs changed. The Duke of Belluno, 
notwithstanding the valor of his troops, was unsuccessful at 
Chiclana;! and from that day the French army could not 
make head against the combined forces of England and Portu- 
gal. Even Mass4na, notwithstanding the title of Prince of 
Eslingen (or Essling), which he had won under the walls of 
Vienna, was no longer ^^the favorite child of victory as he 
had been at Zurich*. 

Having mentioned Massena I may observe that he did not 
favor the change of the French Government on the founda- 
tion of the Empire. Massena loved two things, — glory and 
money ; but as to what is termed honors, he only valued those 
which resulted from the command of an army ; and his recol- 
lections all bound him to the Eepublic, because the Eepublic 
recalled to his mind the most brilliant and glorious events of 
his military career. He was, besides, among the number of 
the Marshals who wished to see a limit put to the ambition 
of Bonaparte ; and he had assuredly done enough, since the 
commencement of the wars of the Eepublic, to be permitted 
to enjoy some repose, which his health at that period required. 
What could he achieve against the English in Portugal ? The 
combined forces of England and Portugal daily augmented, 
while ours diminished. Ko efforts were spared by England 
to gain a superiority in the great struggle in which she was 
engaged; as her money was lavished profusely, her troops 
paid well wherever they went, and were abundantly supplied 
with ammunition and provisions : the French army was com- 
pelled, though far from possessing such ample means, to pur- 


1 Barrosa. 
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chase at the same high rate, in onhn* to ktM'p the nativ«‘S from 
joining the English party. Jhit ev(‘n this did not pr(‘V(‘nt 
numerous partial insurrections in ditferent placets, wliicih ivih 
dered all communication with France extremely ditiunilt. 
Armed bands continually carri(*d off our disp(‘rsed solditu-s ; 
and the presence of the British troops, supported l)y the 
money they spent in the country, excited the iidiabita^nts 
against us ; for it is imjmssibh^ to suppost^ that, unsupported 
by the Englisli, Portugal could have Indd out a siugh‘ mouuuit 
against France. But battles, bad weather, .and even want, 
had so reduced the French force tliat it was absolutely neees- 
sary our troops sliould repose whtm their (uiterpristm could 
lead to no results. In this state of things Massena was 
recalled, because his health was so materially injunul as to 
render it impossible for him to exiu*t suHituent atitivity to 
restore the army to a respectable footing. 

Under tliese circumstances Bonaparte sent B(‘rtrand into 
Illyria to take the place of Marmont, who was ordered in his 
turn to relieve Massena and take tin* command of the. French 
army in Portugal. Marmont on assuming the <*(uumainl found 
the troops in a deplorable state*-. The difficulty of procuring 
provisions was extreme, and tin* m(*ans Ini wiw compelled to 
employ for that purpose greatly lieight<‘ned the evil ; at the 
same tinui insul)ordination and want <d‘ discupliin* prevaihul to 
such an alarming dcgrcic that it would be as difficult as painful 
to depict-the situation of our army at this pcritnl Marmont, 
by his steady conduct, fortunately 8UC(n*eded in (correcting the 
disorders which prevailed, and very soon f<mnd lnius(*lf at the 
head of a well-organized army, amounting to 30, OCX) infantry, 
with forty of artillery, but he had only a very small 

body of cavalry, and those ill-mountctL 

Affairs in Spain at the commmuiement of IBil exhibited an 
aspect not very different from those of Portugal. At first we 
were uniformly successful, but our advantages were so dearly 
purchased that the ultimate issue of tliia struggle might easily 
have been foreseen, becausis when a people fight for their 
homes and their liberti(»s tluj invading army must gnwlually 
diminish, while at the same time the armml population, mn- 
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boldened hj success, increases in a still more marked progres- 
sion. Insurrection was now regarded by the Spaniards as a 
holy and sacred duty, to which the recent meetings of the 
Gortds in the Isle of Leon had given, as it were, a legitimate 
character, since Spain found again, in the remembrance of her 
ancient privileges, at least the shadow of a Government — a 
centre around which the defenders of the soil of the Peninsula 
could rally.^ 

The Continental system was the cause, if not of the eventual 
fall, at least of the rapid fall of Napoleon. This cannot be 
doubted if we consider for a moment the brilliant situation 
of the Empire in 1811, and the effect simultaneously produced 
throughout Europe by that system, which undermined the 
most powerful throne which ever existed. It was the Con- 
tinental system that Napoleon upheld in Spain, for he had 
persuaded himself that this system, rigorously enforced, 
would strike a death-blow to the commerce of England ; and 
Duroc besides informed me of a circumstance which is of 
great weight in this question. Napoleon one day said to him, 
^‘1 am no longer anxious that Joseph should be King of 
Spain ; and he himself is indifferent about it. I would give 
the crown to the first comer who would shut his ports against 
the English. 

Murat had come to Paris on the occasion of the Empresses 
accouchement, and I saw him several times during his stay, 
for we had always been on the best terms ; and T must do 
him the justice to say that he never assumed the King but 

• i Lord Wellington gave Mass^na a beating at Fuentes d’Onore on the 5th 
of May, 1811. ^ It was soon after this battle that Napoleon sent Marmont to 
succeed Massena. Advancing on the southern frontier of Portugal the skil- 
ful Soult contrived to take Badajoz from a wavering Spanish garrison. 
About this time, however, General Graham, with his British corps, sallied 
out of Cadiz, and beat tlje French on the heights of Barrosa, which lie in 
front of Cadiz, which city the French were then besieging. Encouraged by 
the successes of our regular armies the Spanish Guerillas became more and 
more numerous and daring. By the end of 1811 Joseph Bonaparte found so 
many thorns in his usurped crown that he implored his brother to put it on 
some other head. Napoleon would not then listen to his prayer. In the 
course of 1811 a plan was laid for liberating Ferdinand from his prison in 
France and placing him a-t the head of affairs in Spain, but was detected by 
* the emissaries of Bonaparte’s police. Ferdinand’s sister, the ex-Queen of 
Etruria, had also planned an escape to England. Her agents were betrayed, 
tried by a military commission, and shot — the Princess herself was con- 
demned to close confinement in a Roman convent. — Editor of 183(i edition. 
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to his courtiers, and those who had known him only as a 
monarch. Eight or ten days after the birth of the King of 
Kome, as I was one morning walking in the Champs Ely sees, 
I met Murat. He was alone, and dressed in a long blue 
overcoat. We were exactly opposite the gardens of his 
sister-in-law, the Princess Borghese. /^Well, Bourrienne,’^ 
said Murat, after we had exchanged the usual courtesies, 
“ well, what are you about now ? I informed him how I 
had been treated by Kapoleon, who, that I might not be in 
Hamburg when the decree of union arrived there, had recalled 
me to Paris under a show of confidence. I think I still see 
the handsome and expressive countenance of Joachim when, 
having addressed him by the titles of Sire and Your Majesty, 
he said to me, Pshaw ! Bourrienne, are we not old comrades ? 
The Emperor has treated you unjustly ; and to whom has he 
not been unjust ? His displeasure is preferable to his favor, 
which costs so dear ! He says that he made us Kings ; but 
did we not make him an Emperor ? To you, my friend, whom 
I have known long and intimately, I can make my profession 
of faith. My sword, my blood, my life belong to the Empe- 
ror. When he calls me to the field to combat his enemies 
and the enemies of Prance I am no longer a King, I resume 
the rank of a Marshal of the Empire ; but let him require no 
more. At Kaples I will be King of Kaples, and I will not 
sacrifice to his false calculations the life, the well-being, and 
the interests of my subjects.^ Let him not imagine that he 
can treat me as he has treated Louis 1 Por I am ready to 
defend, even against him, if it must be so, the rights of the 
people over whom he has appointed me to rule. Am I then 

1 If we add to the irksomeness of a foreign rule the severity of the irregu- 
lar courts-martial and military tribunals and the detested conscription law, 
whi^ sent the young men of sunny Naples to perish by thousands in North- 
ern Germany or the wilds of Poland and Russia, it will be xindcrstood how 
unpopular must have been Napoleon, who ordered all these things. M. de 
Bourrienne, however, does not over-estimate the effects of the Continental 
system ; it had reduced one-half of the Kingdom to beggary. In the rich 
oil country about Gallipoli, Taranto, and Bari, through a large portion of 
Apulia and Calabria, many people no longer pressed the olives that their 
rich g^ves furnished, as. owing to the exclusion of England, America, etc., 
from the market, the price of the oil scarcely paid the expenses of its prepa- 
ration. Murat, however, was al ways personally popular with a large portion 
of the Neapolitan nation. — Editor of 1836 edition. 
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an advance-guard King ? ” ^ These last words appeared to 
me peculiarly appropriate in the mouth of Murat, who had 
always served in the advance-guard of our armies, and I 
thought expressed in a very happy manner the similarity of 
his situation as a king and a soldier. 

I walked with Murat about half an hour. In the course of 
our conversation he informed me that his greatest cause of 
complaint against the Emperor was his having first put him 
forward and then abandoned him. Before I arrived in 
Naples,^’ continued he, ^^it was intimated to me that there 
was a design of assassinating me. What did I do ? I en- 
tered that city alone, in full daylight, in an open carriage, for 
I would rather have been assassinated at once than have lived 
in the constant fear of being so. I afterwards made a descent 
on the Isle of Capri, which succeeded. I attempted one 
against Sicily, and am certain it would have also been suc- 
cessful had the Emperor fulfilled his promise of sending the 
Toulon fieet to second my operations ; but he issued contrary 
orders : he enacted Mazarin, and wished me to play the part 
of the adventurous Duke of Guise. But I see through his 
designs. Kow that he has a son, on whom he has bestowed 
the title of King of Eoine, he merely wishes the crown of 
Naples to be considered as a deposit in my hands. He 
regards Naples as a future annexation to the Kingdom of 
Eome, to which I foresee it is his design to unite the whole 
of Italy. But let him not urge me too far, for I will oppose 
him, and conquer, or perish in the attempt, sword in hand.’^ 

I had the discretion not to inform Murat how correctly he 
had divined the plans of the Emperor and his projects as to 
Italy, but in regard to the Continental system, which, perhaps, 
the reader will be inclined to call my great stalking-horse, I 
spoke of it as I had done to the Prince of Sweden, and I per- 

1 The question here asked by Murat would have been answered by Napo- 
leon in the affirmative ; and indeed a great part of the difficulties of the 
Emperor and of the Kings set up by him was that these Sovereigns would 
not recognize that this was their real position. They^were the leaders of the 
advanced guard, or wardens of the marches, of the Empire ; and their piti- 
ful, if natural and sometimes honorable, attenmts to assume the status of 
independent monarchs, did much to ruin the Empire to which alone they 
owed their existence. If Spain, Holland, and Italy were to be independent 
it was not for Joseph, Louis, and Murat to head the struggle m these 
countries. 
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seived that lie was fully inclined to follow my advice, as ex^ 
perience has sufficiently proved. It was in fact the Conti* 
nental system which separated the interests of Murat from 
those of the Emperor, and which compelled the new King of 
Kaples to form alliances amongst the princes at war with 
France. Different opinions have been entertained on this sub- 
ject ; mine is, that the Marshal of the Empire was wrong, but 
the King of Naples right. 

The Princes and Dukes of the Empire must pardon me for 
so often designating them by their Kepublican names. The 
Marshals set less value on their titles of nobility than the 
Dukes and , Counts selected from among the civilians. Of all 
the sons of the Republic Regnault de St. Jean d’Ang^ly was the 
most gratified at being a Count, whilst, among the fathers of 
the Revolution no one could regard with greater disdain than 
Pouchy his title of Duke of Otranto ; ^ he congratulated him- 
self upon its possession only once, and that was after the fall 
of the Empire. 

I have expressed my dislike of Eouch6 ; and the reason of 
that feeling was, that I could not endure his system of making 
the police a government within a government. He had left 
Paris before my return thither, but I had frequent occasion to 
speak of that famous personage to Savary, whom, for the reason 
above assigned, I do not always term Due de Rovigo. Savary 
knew better than any one the fallacious measures of Fouch6^s 
administration, since he was his successor. Fouchd, under pre- 
tence of encouraging men of letters, though well aware that 
the Emperor was hostile to them, intended only to bring them 
into contempt by making them write verses at command. It 
was easily seen that Napoleon nourished a profound dislike 
of literary men,^ though we must not conclude that he wished 
the public to be aware of that dislike. Those, besides, who 

1 This is in opposition to the story that Fouch^ took to his new digni^ 
so kindly that, in recounting a conversation, he described Kohespierre as ad-, 
dressing him as Due d’Otrante.” 

2 It would not he difficult to show that ISTapoleon had only a profound dis- 
like for those literary men who used their pens in hitter attacks on him, or in 
that party warfare which it was his great object to put an end to. If study- 
ing the works of the great authors, loving to converse with those who could 
pardon his elevation, and pensioning both those who praised and those Who 
attacked him,. is any proof of liking literary men, he certainly liked them. 
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devoted their pens to blazon his glory and his power were sure 
to be received by him with distinction. On the other hand, as 
Charlemagne and Louis XIY. owed a portion of the splendor of 
their reigns to the lustre reflected on them by literature, he 
wished to appear to patronize authors, provided that they 
never discussed questions relating to philosophy, the independ- 
ence of mankind, and civil and political rights. With regard 
to men of science it was wholly different ; those he held in 
real estimation; but men of letters, properly so called, were 
considered by him merely as a sprig in his Imperial crown. 

The marriage of the Emperor with an Archduchess of 
Austria had set all the Court poets to work, and in this con- 
test of praise and flattery it must be confessed that the false 
gods were vanquished by the true God ; for, in spite of their 
fulsome verses, not one of the disciples of Apollo could exceed 
the extravagance of the Bishops in their pastoral letters. At 
a time when so many were striving to force themselves into 
notice there still existed a feeling of esteem in the public 
mind for men of superior talent who remained independent 
amidst the general corruption ; such was M. Lemercier, such 
was M. de Chateaubriand. I was in Paris in the spring of 
1811, at the period of Chenier’s death,^ when the numerous 
friends whom Chateaubriand possessed in the second class of 
the Institute looked to him as the successor of Chenier. This 
was more than a mere literary question, not only on accounjb 
of the high literary reputation M. de Chateaubriand already 
possessed, but of the recollection of his noble conduct at the 
period of the Due d^Enghien^s death, which was yet fresh in 
the memory of every one ; and, besides, no person could be 


^ Marie J oseph de Chdnier died in 1811. He had been a fervid Repub- 
lican, while his brother Andrd had taken the opposite side and had been 
guillotined in 1794:. As Joseph was not believed to have exerted himself to 
save his brother his opponents delighted to speak of him, by an intentional 
mistake, as “ the brother of Abel Chdnier.’^ Savary, then Minister of Police, 
claims (tome v. p. 17) to have got Cliateaubriand nominated to the Academy; 
see also Merlet (LitlArature Irancaise, 1800-15, tome i. p. 245) to same effect. 
Chateaubriand required some pressing to Join what he called a den of philo- 
sophers, but his permitting his name to be put forward is not quite consistent 
with his resignation of his post after the death of the Due d’Enghien, 
and with his furious attack in 1814 on the fallen Emperor. For a brief ac- 
count of the complimentary odes of the period see Merlet^ tome i. p. 183, and 
Savary i tome v. p. 12. 
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ignorant of the immeasurable difference of opinion between 
Ch6nier and M. de Chateaubriand. 

M. de Chateaubriand obtained a great majority of votes, 
and was elected a Member of the Institute. This opened a 
wide field for conjecture in Paris. Every one was anxious to 
see how the author of the Genie du Christianisme^ the faithful 
defender of the Bourbons, would bend his eloquence to pro- 
nounce the eulogium of a regicide. The time for the admis- 
sion of the new Member of the Institute arrived, but in his 
discourse, copies of which were circulated in Paris, he ha.d 
ventured to allude to the death of Louis XVI., and to raise 
his voice against the regicides. This did not displease Xapo- 
leon ; but M. de Chateaubriand also made a profession of faith 
in favor of liberty, which, he said, found refuge amongst men 
of letters when banished from the politic body. This was 
great boldness for the time ; for though Bonaparte was 
secretly gratified at seeing the judges of Louis XVI. scourged 
by an heroic pen, yet those men held the highest situations 
under the Government. Cambaceres filled the second place 
in the Empire, although at a great distance from the first j 
Merlin de Douai was also in power ; and it is known how 
much liberty was stifled and hidden beneath the dazzling 
illusion of what is termed glory. A commission was named 
to examine the discourse of Chateaubriand. MM. Suard, de 
Segur, de Fontanes, and two or three other members of the 
same class of the Institute whose names I cannot recollect, 
were of opinion that the discourse should be read; but it was 
opposed by the majority^ ' 

When Xapoleon was informed of what had passed he de- 
manded a sight of the address, which was presented to him 
by M. Laru. After having perused it he exclaimed, Had 
this discourse been delivered I would have shut the gates of 
the Institute, and thrown M. de Chateaubriand into a dungeon 
for life.^’ The storm long raged ; at length means of conciliar- 
tion were tried. The Emperor required M. de Chateaubriand 
to prepare another discourse, which the latter refused to do, 
in spite of every menace. Madame Gay applied to Madame 
Regnault de St. Jean d’Ang^ly, who interested her husband 
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in favor of the author of the Genie du Christianisme. M. de 
Montalivet and Savary also acted on this occasion in the most 
praiseworthy manner, and succeeded in appeasing the first 
transports of the Emperor’s rage. But the name of Chateau- 
briand constantly called to mind the circumstances which had 
occasioned him to give in his resignation ; and, besides, ISTapo- 
leon had another complaint against him. He had published 
in the Mercure an article on a work of M. Alexandre de 
Laborde. In that article, which was eagerly read in Paris, 
and which caused the suppression of the Mercure, occurred the 
famous phrase which has been since so often repeated : In 
vain a Hero triumphs : Tacitus is already born in his Empire.” 
This quotation leads me to repeat an observation which, I' 
believe, I have already made, viz. that it is a inanifest miscon- 
ception to compare Bonaparte to Hero. Hapoleon’s ambition 
might blind his vision to political crimes, but in private life 
no man could evince less disposition to cruelty or bloodshed. 
A proof that he bore little resemblance to Hero is that his 
anger against the author of the article in question vented 
itself in mere words. What ! ” exclaimed he, “ does Cha- 
teaubriand think I am a fool, and that I do not know what 
he means ? If he goes on this way I will have him sabred on 
the steps of the Tuileries.” ^ This language is quite charac- 
teristic of Bonaparte, but it -was uttered in the first ebullition 
of his wrath. Hapoleon merely threatened, but Hero would 
have made good his threat ; and in such a case there is surely 
some difference between words and deeds. 

1 The account of the anger of Napoleon is rather exaggerated, and Cha- 
teaubriand himself seems to have been the author of the phrase about sabring 
him on the stops of the Tiiileries. It was Napoleon who had suggested tlie 
nomination of Chatofiubriand to the Institute; and that the Emperor was not 
ill-advised in’ objecting to the discourse presented to him for his inspection 
seems proved by the fact that Chateaubriand never published it among his 
works, nor gave any acknowledged text. Napoleon was, however, angry 
enough to give rise to an amusing scene. Daru, himself an author and a 
critic, brought the manuscrii^t to the Emperor, who received him alone, and 
soon worked himself into a passion over the discourse. His furious apostro- 
phes of the absent Chateaubriand were overheard in the antechamber, and 
believed to be addressed to Daru. Thus, when Daru rc-appeared, he found 
himself, to his surprise, shunned by all the men who on his entry had greeted 
him most warmly; each, however, on ascertaining the truth, assuring him 
that 7ie had not been duped. See the description in Sainte-Beuve’s Cha- 
teaubriand et son Groups Litt^raire, tome ii. pp. 99-110. 
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The discourse of M. de Chateaubriand revived ISTapoleon’s 
former enmity against him; he received an order to quit 
Paris. M. Daru returned to him the manuscript of his dis- 
course, which had been read by Bonaparte, who cancelled 
some passages with a pencil. We can be sure that the phrase 
about liberty was not one of those spared by the Imperial 
pencil. However that may be, written copies were circulated 
with the text altered and abbreviated ; and I have even been 
told that a printed edition appeared, but I have never seen 
any copies ; and as I do not find the discourse in the works 
of M. de Chateaubriand I have reason to believe that the 
author has not yet wished to publish it. 

Such were the principal circumstances attending the nom- 
ination of Chateaubriand to the Institute. I shall now relate 
some others which occurred on a previous occasion, viz., on 
the election of an old and worthy visitor at Malmaison, 
M. Lemercier, and which will serve to show one of those 
strange inconsistencies so freq^uent in the character of 
Hapoleon. 

After the foundation of the Empire M. Lemercier ceased to 
present himself at the Tuileries, St. Cloud, or at Malmaison, 
though he was often seen in the salons of Madame Bonaparte 
while she yet hoped not to become a Queen. Two places 
were vacant at once in the second class of the Institute, which 
still contained a party favorable to liberty. This party, find- 
ing it impossible to influence the nomination of both members, 
contented itself with naming one, it being the mutual condi- 
tion, in return for favoring the Government candidate, that 
the Government party should not oppose the choice of the 
liberals. The liberal party selected M. Lemercier, but as they 
knew his former connection with Bonaparte had been broken 
off they wished first to ascertain that he would do nothing to 
commit their choice. Chenier was empowered to inquire 
whether M. Lemercier would refuse to accompany them to 
the Tuileries when they repaired thither in a body, and 
whether, on his election, he would comply with the usual 
ceremony of being presented to the Emperor. M. Lemercier 
replied that he would do nothing contrary to the customs and 
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usages of the body to which he might belong : he was accord- 
ingly elected. The Government candidate was M. Esmenard, 
who was also elected. The two new members were presented 
to the Emperor on the same day. On this occasion upwards 
of 400 persons were present in the salon, from one of whom I 
received these details. When the Emperor saw M. Lemercier, 
for whom he had long pretended great friendship, he said to 
him in a kind tone, ‘^Well, Lemercier, you are now installed.’’ 
Lemercier respectfully bowed to the Emperor, but without 
uttering a word in reply, i^apoleon was mortified at this 
silence, but without saying anything more to Lemercier he 
turned to Esmenard, the member who should have been most 
acceptable to him, and vented upon him the whole weight of 
his indignation in a manner eq[ually unfeeling and unjust. 
“ Well, Esmenard,” said he, do you still hold your place in 
the police ? ” ^ These words were spoken in so loud a tone as 
to be heard by all present ; and it was doubtless this cruel and 
ambiguous speech which furnished the enemies of Esmenard 
with arms to attack his reputation as a man of honor, and to 
give an appearance of disgrace to those functions which he 
exercised with so much zeal and ability. 

When, at the commencement of 1811, I left Paris, I had 
ceased to delude myself respecting the brilliant career which 
seemed opening before me during the Consulate. I clearly 
perceived that since Bonaparte, instead of receiving me as I 
expected, had refused to see me at all, the calumnies of my 
enemies were triumphant, and that I had nothing to hope for 
from an absolute ruler, whose past injustice rendered him the 
more unjust. He now possessed what he had so long and 

1 For the connection of Esmenard with the police as editor, etc., see 
Savary (tome v. p. 15), who praises him highly, and boasts that it was he 
who got him, and later Chateaubriand, into the Academy. Lemercier, who 
had been a favored friend of General Bonaparte, withdrew from the Court 
and sent back his cross of the Legion of Honor on the foundation of the 
Emjjire. His writings in the subsequent years were not very successful, 
even allowing for the restraints of the censorship. “ He sent,” says Merlet 
(tome i. p. 263), “his pieces to the censor as agenoral launches his soldiers to 
the assault. He thus had more than five great dramas killed under him.” 
Preserving his hostility during the time of Napoleon’s power Lemercier 
seems to have regretted the Bestoration, or at least he might have said with 
Hoffman when then asked why he did not write against Napoleon, “Be- 
cause I have never flattered him.” 
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ardently wished for, —a son of his own, an inhcnntor of his 
name, his power, and his throm*. ! must takt^ tliis o|)|)or- 
tunity of stating tliat tin*. mah‘Voh*ni and infamous rumors 
spread abroad respecting the birth of the King of I{om(‘ were 
wholly without found ition. I\Iy fritmd ('t>rvisart, who did 
not for a single instant leave Maria Louisa during Inn* long 
and painful labor, reniovnul from my mind (‘very doubt on the 
subject. It is as true that th(‘ young Prince, for whom the 
Emperor of Austria stood sponsor at tht‘ font, was the son of 
Napoleon and the Ar(didu(dn*ss Maria Louisa as it is false 
that Ihmaparte was the father <d‘ tln^ first child of Ilortense. 
The birth of the son of Napohmu was hailed with g(‘iH‘ral en- 
thuskism.^ The Emperor was at tin*, Indght of his power 
from the period of tln^ l)irth of his sou until tlie revcu'se he 
experienced afttn* the batth* of th<^ Moskowa. Empire, 

including the 8tat(‘s poss(‘ssed by the Imp(*rial family, (umtained 
mmrly 57,000,600 of inhabitants; butting pt‘riod was fast ap- 
promdiing when this poW(‘r, unparalleled in iuod<*rn times, 
was to eollapse under its own W(‘ight. 

* The rnuh^r will rnid soitio v(‘ry intorcBilnu: riotieen of ( his groatowoiit 
and XXwfvtv^ which folIowr<I, in tin* Xf* mturh th* liut'ht M**/ Ahi’fint<% vol. 
iii. p. ‘giiK It appcarn fnau Mjid«^mois<*lle AvHlIioies M(‘inoirHthat Napoleon 
wiiH tin* tlrnt to anuoutn’i* donephijin U»o hirth of hi« son. ** I n Miieh clr- 
(•uniHtam*<‘H,’' wii<l nnid<nnois«'llo, ** all liiut paHHOH in tin* hr«*aHt of a wcmiaii 
in ineKpli<‘abl(‘ : the ICmpnw testifh tl tin* wt lunl the most «inr«'»re joy 

at an event which was <’oiiHidero<i hy almost ail Kr(*nnhn»en iw an hnmeimtii 
happiiHiHK for the Fanpire. , . . She Khov\f‘d me. with a sort of prifh% tli© 
letter th(% Kmperor had written her witli his own hand, ami in whi(‘h he 
atlded, aft(W having said, * My dear dosepliine. I have a song the*Hci other 
words, * t am at the smmnit of my happiness/ 

** * Yes 1 ’ said the Kmpress ,losiu»hine to me with visible emotion, tliough 
without any sign of Jealousy or ill humor, * Yes! he must, la,* very happyT 
and tlion, after drying some tears that eseapetl hiT, she eontlnued, * attd I 
algo*— f to<') ought to Imi very liappy at the hap|dnej«of the KiniM^ror— - happy 
to se<* the fumfinent of the wiahcm <»f all France I' now gather the frulte (>f 
my painful «a<,!rifleeg, sinee they have seeurt**! the prcwperi'ty id Friinee/ ” 

The Uttle King of Home, Napoleon FnindH IloiiApiirte, wai lK»rn on the 
tMltli of March, 181 L — Editor of IHSfi orUtitm, 
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My return to Hamburg — Government Committee established there — 
Anecdote of the Comte de Chaban — Napoleon’s misunderstanding with 
the Pope — Cardinal Fesch — Convention of a Council — Declaration 
required from the Bishops — Spain in 1811 — Certainty of war with 
Hussia — Lauriston supersedes Caulaincourt at St. Petersburg— The war 
in Spain neglected — Troops of all nations at the disposal of Bonaparte — 
Levy of National Guard — Treaties with Prussia and Austria — Capitula- 
tion renewed with Switzerland — Intrigues with Czernischeff — Attacks 
of my enemies — Memorial to the Emperor — Ogier de la Saussaye and 
the mysterious box — Bemoval of the Pope to Fontainebleau — Anecdote 
of His Holiness and M. Denon — Departure of Napoleon and Maria Louisa 
for Dresden — Situation of Affairs in Spain and Portugal — Bapp’s account 
of the Emperor’s journey to Dantzic — Mutual wish for war on the part 
of Napoleon and Alexander — Sweden and Turkey — Napoleon’s vain 
attempt to detach Sweden from her alliance with Bussia. 

As I took the most lively interest in all that concerned the 
Hanse Towns^ my first care on returning to Hamburg was to 
collect information from the most respectable sources concern- 
ing the influential members of the new Government.^ Davoust 
was at its head. On his arrival he had established in the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg, in Swedish Pomerania, and in Stral- 
sund, the capital of that province, military posts and custom- 
houses, and that in a time of profound peace with those coun- 
tries, and without any previous declaration. The omnipotence 
of Hapoleon, and the terror inspired by the name of Davoust, 
overcame all obstacles which might have opposed those iniqui- 
tous usurpations. The weak were forced to yield to the 
strong. 

1 Bourrienne took an Interest in Hamburg which it is difficult to explain 
unless he was, as his enemies asserted, engaged in Boyalist plots and in under- 
hand business there. In 1813 Davoust complained to the Emperor of his 
intrigues, and Napoleon relied that Bourrienne had been ordered to cease 
all correspondence with Hamburg, and declared that he would arrest him if 
he still wrote there. Even then, 30th June, 1813, Napoleon urged Davoust 
to try to discover Bourrienne’s robberies in order that he might he made to 
disgorge tome ii. p. 241). 
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At Hamburg a Government Committee was formed, consist 
ing of the Prince of Kekmiilil as Presidtmt, ihmte de (Jhaban, 
Councillor of State, wlio superintcmdtHl tin* dt‘partmcnts of the 
Interior and Finance, and of M. Faure, Councillor of State, 
who was appointed to form and regulate the Courts of Law. 
I had sometimes met M. de Chal)an at Malmaison. He was 
distantly related to Josephine, and had formerly been an 
officer in the French Guards. He was compelled to emi- 
grate, having been subjected to every species of persecution 
(luring the Revolution.^ 

M. de Chaban was among the first of the emigrants who 
returned to France after the 18t!x Brumairt^ lU was at first 
made Sub-Prefect of Vendome, but on the union of Tuscany 
with France Napoleon created him a member of the Junta 
appointed to regulate the affairs of Tus(*any. He next became 
Prefect of Coblentz and lirusseds, was imuh^ a Count by Bonar 
parte, and was afterwards chos«ux a nuunb(»r of tlu^ Govt^rn- 
ment Gommittc(‘ at Hamburg. M. de. Chaban was a man of 
upright principle's, and h(^ discdiargtsl his various functions in 
a way that commanded esteem and attacdiment.^ 

The Hanseatic Towns, unitt*d to the Grand Empire pro- 
fessedly for their wad fare, soon iVlt the bb*Hsings of the new 
organization of a ^‘generating Govtummemi. They were at 
oiK^e jxresented with th<^ stamiHluty, n»gistration, the lottery, 
the droits reunis^ the tax on (?ard8, and tin? oetroL This prodi- 
gality of presents (uuised, as we may \m sure, the most lively 

I I rec’ollect an anecdote which hut too woU de|dctM those dlmitrous 
times. TIjo CJointe de Chalmii, l*el«g obliged ii> crow Franc# during the 
lieign of Tf*rror. was (‘ompelled to assume u disgulu#. H# iw?cordingiy pro- 
vided himself with a snuMik-frooh, a cart unci horses, and a load of corn. In 
this manner he Journeyed from place to place till he reached the frontiers. 
He stopped at Eochamheau, In the Vcnddmals, where he was mrognlzmi by 
the Marshal de lUichamlwau, who, t<» guard against exciting any ittioicion 
among his servants, treated i»im as if he hsul rtmlly lawn a carman, ano said 
to him, “ You may dim* in the - Him rr it nm\ 

^ “ If,” my« the Oomte Alexandre dt^ Puymalgre (p. 1,211), who was em- 
ployed under Chaban in ISIl at Hamburg, “any one rotild soften these dis- 
positions (of Marshal Havoust), not by his very limited iiieatii, but by the 
fnfiuence Miven by a patriarchal and reproiieliii^ life, true mmleration, and 
undoubted Inaiesty, it wm the Comte d# Chaban, Co«mdII(»r of State, charged 
with the fiuanfi»s of the N<»rthern l>#|»artm(i!it«t lately annexed. Ho was 
Iov(mI and eKte«smad at- Hamburg, where he often sueceeded in r«4uclng the 
burdens and In nmderlng the pcxrftlon Icis paJafuL^* Chalmi died of typhus 
at Hamburg In 1812. 
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gratitude ; a tax for military quarters and for warlike supplies 
was imposed, but this did not relieve any one from having not 
only officers and soldiers, but even all the chiefs of the admin- 
istration and their officials billeted on them. The refineries, 
breweries, and manufactures of all sorts were suppressed. 
The cash-chests of the Admiralty, of the charity houses, of 
the manufactures, of the savings banks, of the working classes, 
the funds of the prisons, the relief meant for the infirm, the 
chests of the refuges, orphanages, and of the hospitals, were 
all seized. 

More than 200,000 men, Italian, Dutch, and French soldiers, 
came in turn to stay there, but only to be clothed and shod j 
and then they left newly clothed from head to foot. To leave 
nothing to be wished for Davoust, from 1812, established mil- 
itary commissions in all the thirty-second military division, 
before he entered upon the Eussian campaign. . To complete 
these oppressive measures he established at the same time the 
High Prevotal Court of the Customs. It was at this time that 
M. Eudes, the director of the ordinary customs, a strict but 
just man, said that the ride of the ordinary customs would he 
regretted^ ^‘for till now you have only been on rosesl^ The pro- 
fessed judgments of this court were executed without appeal 
and without delay. From what I have just said the situation 
and the misery of the north of Germany, and the consequent 
discontent, can be judged.^ 

During my stay in Hamburg, which on this occasion was not 
very long, Hapoleoffis attention was particularly engaged by 
the campaign of Portugal, and his discussions with the Pope. 
At this period the thunderbolts of Eome were not very alarm- 
ing. Yet precautions were taken to keep secret the excom- 
munication which Pius VII. had pronounced against Hapoleon. 
The event, however, got reported about, and a party in favor 

1 111 all this Davoust was only’ an instrument. He was then engaged in 
preparing the army for the Russian campaign, and the inevitable strain fell 
heavily on the unfortunate Hanse Towns. Tliisis the other side of the de- 
scription of the enormous preparations which fill so much of Thiers and 
other historians. As for the seizure of all the cash, whatever might be its 
intended destination, this was certain to be done under the then great press- 
ure. The same act on the part of the Russians, when they entered the town 
as allies, is recorded a little farther on by Bourrienne without the sneers he 
employs against Davoust. 
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of tlie Po})e spiMulily rose up among ilu^ clergy, an<! more par- 
ticularly among tlie fanatics. Naijoleon sent to Savona the 
Arclibisiiops of Nantes, ilourges, ''i'revt‘s, and Tours, to tni- 
deavor to bring about a reconciliation with liis Holint‘s.s. P>ut 
all their endeavors were unavailing, and aft(‘r staying a month 
at Savona they returned to i^aris without having done any- 
thing. But Napoleon was not discouragtHl by this tirst disap- 
pointment, and he sliortly afterwards sent ast*eoud deputation, 
which experienced the same fate as tin* lirst. (Jardinai Fesch, 
Napoleon’s uncle, tcjok part with tin* Pope. K(»r this fact 1 
can vouch, though I cannot for an ansvvt‘r whicdi in* is said to 
have made to the Empe.ror. I have l>et‘n inionned tliat winm 
Na])ole()n was one day sp(‘aking t<^ his uiu*le aliout tin* Po|>(*\s 
ol)stinacy the Cardinal ma.de some obH»*rvationH t(» irim on his 
(Bonaparte’s) (‘.onduet to the Holy Fatlier, upon wiii(‘ii Napo- 
leon tlew into a passitJU, arnl said that tin* Pope and In* wt‘re 
two old fools. As for the Po|)e/’ sai<l he, in* is too olhsti- 
nate to listen to anytliing. No, I am <h*ti*runiu*(l he siiall 
never have Rome again. . . . He will not remain at Savona, 
and wln*re does he wish 1 should send him ? ” — ‘*Tu Heaven, 
perha];>8,” replied the (Jiirdinah 

The truth is, the Emperor was vifdently irritated against 
Pius VII. Observing witli uneaHiness the ditTerenctes and 
difficulties t(^ which all tln*Hi* disHi*nHions gave ris«\ he was 
anxious to put a stoi> to them. As the l*<tpe would ncd. 
to any propoHitions that were inmle him, NafHdecm (con- 
voked a (’ouxicil, wliie.h asKembled in Paris, ainl at wliich 
several Italian Bisliops \V(*re |>r«*Hent. Tln^ Po|m* insisted 
that the t(unprn*al and spiritual inter(*stH siiould l>e dLHeuHS(*d 
tog(*ther; and, howt*v(*r diH|K>gi*d a certain miml)e.rof prelates, 
partie.ularly the Italians* might la* to separate tW(» points 

of discussion, yet the iniliu'nee (if the (daireli and W(*lPcmi- 
trived intrigues gradually gave pre|Kind(*ranee to tln^ wishi*s 
of the Pope*.. Tin! hh.n|M'*ror, havifig disca-iverifd that a S(‘(5r(^t 
(airrespondeiKM! was (!arri<‘d on By neveral of tht* Biahops jincl 
Archbishoim wlio liad s(*atH in tin.* (’ouneil, deiermined ici get 
rid of somi^ of tlnun, and the Bishops of Hlifuit, Triiyes, Ttuir- 
nay, and Toulouse wcua* arr(*ste(I and sent to Vima.atiie8. They 
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were superseded by others. He wished to dissolve the Coun- 
cil, which he saw was making no advance towards the object 
he had in view, and, fearing that it might adopt some act at 
variance with his supreme wish, every member of the Council 
was individually required to make a declaration that the pro- 
posed changes were conformable to the laws of the Church. 
It was said at the time that they were unanimous in this indi- 
vidual declaration, though it is certain that in the sittings of 
the Council opinions were divided. I know not what Kis 
Holiness thought of these written opinions compared with 
the verbal opinions that had been delivered, but certain it is, 
though still a captive at Savona, he refused to adhere to the 
concessions granted in the secret declarations. 

The conflicts which took place in Spain during the year 
1811 were unattended by any decisive results. Some brilliant 
events, indeed, attested the courage of our troops and the 
skill of our generals. Such were the battle of Albufera and 
the taking of Tarragona, while Wellingbon was obliged to 
raise the siege of Badajoz. These advantages, which were 
attended only by glory, encouraged ISTapoleon in the hope of 
triumphing in the Peninsula, and enabled him to enjoy the 
brilliant which took place at Paris in celebration of the 
birth of the King of Eome. 

On his return from a tour in Holland at the end of October 
Napoleon clearly saw that a rupture with Eussia was inevi- 
table.^ In vain he sent Lauriston as Ambassador to St, Peters- 
burg to supersede Caulaincourt, who would no longer remain 
there : all the diplomatic skill in the world could effect noth- 
ing with a powerful Government which had already formed 
its determination. All the Cabinets in Europe were now 

1 It should be remarked that Napoleon was far from being anxious for the 
war witli Russia. Metternich (vol. ii. p. 492), writing on the 26th March, 
1811, says, “ Everything seems to indicate that the Emperor Napoleon is at 
present'still far from desiring a war with Russia. But it is not less true that 
the Emperor Alexander has given himself over, nolens volens, to the war 
party, and that he will bring about war, because the time is approaching 
when he will no longer be able to resist the re-action of the party in the 
internal affairs of his Empire, or the temper of his- army. The contest 
between Eount RomansiSow and the party opposed to that Minister seems on 
the point of precipitating a war between Russia and France.” This, from 
Metternich, is strong evidence. 
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unanimous in wishing for the overthrow of ]Srapole^on\s power, 
and the people no less ardently wished for an ordin* of things 
less fatal to their trade and industry. In the state to which 
Europe was reduced no one could countcu’act the wisli of Rus- 
sia and her allies to go to war with France — Lauriston no 
more than Caulaincourt. 

The war for which Kapoleon was now obliged to prepare 
forced him to neglect Spain, and to leave his int(*rests in that 
country in a state of real danger. Indeed, his occupation of 
Spain and his well-known wish to maintain himstdf there were 
additional motives for inducing the powers of Europe to enter 
upon a war which would ne(;essarily divide Napoleon’s forces. 
All at once the troo[>s which were in Italy and the north of 
Germany moved towards the frontiers of the Russian Empire. 
From March, 1811, the Emperor had all the military forces of 
Europe at his disposal. It was curious to s(‘(‘ this union of 
nations, distinguished by ditlVu*en(H‘ of manntu’s, language, 
religion, and interests, all ready to light for <me man against 
a power who had done nothing to olTend them. Prussia her- 
self, though shf^ could not pardon the injuries h(^ had indicted 
upon her, joined his allianc.e, but witli tht‘ int(uition of break- 
ing it on the first opimrtunity. Wlnm the war with Russia 
was first spoken of Havary and I hml frtupumt convtu’sations 
on the subject. I communicated to him all the intcdligence I 
received from abroad respecting that viust enterprise. The 
Due de Rovigo shared all my forebodings; and if lie and 
those who tliought like him \ml beam listened to, the war 
would probably have knm avoided. Through him I learnt 
who were the individuals who urged the invasion. The eager 
ambition with whicli they looked forward to Viceroy alties, 
Duchies, and endowments blinded tluun to the possibility of 
seeing the Co8sax'*.ks in Paris. 

The gigatitic enterprise iKung determ intHl on, vast prepara- 
tions were nuule for carrying it into effetd.. Before his depar- 
ture Napoleon, who was to take with him all the disposable 
troops, cauBcnl a Binatm-eonmdte to \m issued for levying the 
National Guards, who were divided into three corps. He also 
arranged his diplomatic affairs by concluding, in February, 
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1812, a treaty of alliance, offensive and (l(‘fcnsive, with Prussia, 
by virtue of which the two contracting powtu-s nuitiuilly guar- 
anteed the integrity of their own iK)SHessions, and tln^ i^hiro- 
pean possessions of the Ottoman Port(^, because, that power 
was then at war with Russia. A similar treaty was (‘.oncluded 
about the beginning of March with Austria, and about the 
end of the same month hTapoleou renewed tlu‘. capitulation of 
France and Switzerland. At length, in the month of A})ril, 
there came to light an evident proof of the success whicdi had 
attended M. CzernischefFs intrigues in Paris. It wm .^iscter- 
tained that a clerk in the War OfHco, named Michcd, had 
communicated to him the situation of the French forces in 
Germany. Michel was condemned to death, for the time wfie 
gone by when Bonaparte, confident in his gemius- and good 
fortune, could communicate his plans to the spy of Gtmeral 
Melas. 

In March, 1812, when I saw that the approaching war would 
necessarily take Napoleon from weary of tlu^ {xu'seum- 

tions and even threats by which I wm ewery day assailed, I 
addressed to the Emperor a memorial exjdaining my (uniduct 
and showing the folly and wickednciBs of my acuuisers. Among 
them was a certain Ogier de la Satissaye, who hml sent a 
report to the Emperor, in which the principal charge was, 
that I had carried off a box containing important pape^rs 
belonging to the First Consul. The acxuisation of Ogier do 
la Saussaye terminated thus : culd to rn,y report thn intsrrotp 

atories of MM. Westjphalen, Osi/, Chapeau Houge^ Aukseher^ 
Thierry^ and Gumprecht-Mares. The evu/snee of the latter 
hears principally on a certain wg/steriom bom, a moret, upon 
which it is impossible to throw any light, but the Te,alMy of 
which we are hound to helieve.^^ These are his words. The 
affair of the mysterious box has been already explained. I 
have already informed the reader that I put my papers into a 
box, which I buried lest it should \m stolen from mod But 


This tunal of the box has been mentioned bj Bonrrlantie at the time of 
bis disgrace m 1802 . What possible ri^?ht an mxdmmUry had to kmp mUo- 
graph documents, and why he should be so aiixiouH to coneoiU thorn If they 
were his own property, and contained notliing that oould ho iiwd agfUuHt 

for which he wm dligraoed, fwi poliVti he 
does not allude to. His indignant denial of Ogier’i staleinent is gtml. 
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for that precaution I should not have Iku'U ahit‘ to lay hej 
the reader the autograph docnuinuits in iny po.ss{\ssioip 
whicdi I imagine form the most (‘sseniial part of these, 
limes. In my memorial to tlu‘ Km[y«‘ror, I said, in allusioi 
the passage above (quoted, “This, Hire, is the most atro(*.i 
part of Ogier’s report. 

“Giimprecht lieing ([uestioned on this point r(‘plies t 
the accuser has jyrobahly, as wadi as himsidf, semi the eirc; 
stance mentioned in an infamous painplilet whicdi appeji 
seven or eight years ago. It was, I think, tmtitlmi Gjc Sec 
du Cabinet des Tuihndes/ and was vtny liktdy at tlii! time 
its appearance denoun(U‘d !>y tin* polic.e. In that Hbc*! ii 
stated, among a thousand other ealumnh^s ecpiaily false : 
absurd, that ‘ II7u'h I I ([ft the First (AaNsiR / mrrinl (twa 
box full of im port ant [ntiars^ t/tnt I nois in vnnHvtptrnrr s(*n\ 
the Templr, where ifonr brother Joseph eome tn me ond o ft 
varmt/ iilnonthn, anil a mid am of fra nes^ if / wonhl res. 
the paj)ers,, whieh / nfuaed to dof etc. Ogiff, inst4*ad of h 
ing for this libt*! in Hamburg. wlnuM* I r<*ad it, has the irn 
dene.e to give (U’cnlit to tin* cdiarge, tin* t ruth of whieh cmi 
havu* lH*(»n as<*<‘rtaim‘d immediatc*ly i and In* adds, ‘ Thin ne 
ire are bonnd to belieiaO Vour Majt*sty kinnvH whet tier I ’ 
ev(‘r in tin* Temfde, and wln*ther tloseph ever made* sucdi 
oiler to me.’^ I c‘ntreat<*d that tin* Kniperor ivould dn me 
favor to bring me to trial; for c*f»riainly I slnnild have 
gard€*d that as a favor rather than to r«*miun as I was, <»xpci 
to vague jw*,cuBatiou8 ; yet all my Holieiiatioim wa»re in vi 
My letter to the Emperor remanimi ufiauHwered ; but thoi 
Bonaparte coidd not spare a few moment h to reply to an 
fricnid, I learned through Duroc t!ie eoniem|>t lie el»*ris!n*d. 
my aetmsers. Duroc* advised me not to Im* iineuKy, and ihai 
all proiiability the Emperor’s pr<*jinlic*f*s against me would 
speedily overemnn*; and I must say that if tli*»y iven* not ce 
come it was neither the fault of Duroc? nor Havary. who ki: 
how to rightly estimates the mim^rahle iiiirigiies just allm 
to. 

Napoleon was at l(?ngth determined to eitend tin* limiti 
liis Empire, or ratlH*r to avenge the Irijtiiies wlii(‘Ii liiiiisia 1 
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committed aguiihst liis Continental system. Yet, before he 
departed for Germany, the resolute refusal of the Pope to 
submit to any arrangement urgently claimed his considera- 
tion. Savona did not app(‘ar to him a sulficiently secure resi- 
dence for such a prisomn*. He feared that when all his 
strength should be removed towards the Niemeii the English 
miglit carry off the Pope, or tliat the Italians, excited by the 
clergy, whose dissatisfaction was general in Italy, would stir 
up those religious dissensions which are always fatal and dif- 
iicmlt to (piell. With the view, therefore, of keeping the Pope 
under Ids control he removed him to Eontainebleau, and even 
at one time thought of bringing him to I^aris. 

The Kmpcn-or appointed M. Denon to reside with the Pope 
at PontaiiHibleau ; and to afford his illustrious prisoner the 
society of suc.h a ma.u was certainly a delicate inark of atten- 
tion on the ])art of .Napoleon. When speaking of his residence 
with Pius Vll. M. Denon related to me the following anec- 
dote. ‘‘Th(^ lk)pe,” sai<l he, ‘‘was iniudi attached to me. He 
always a(ldri‘ss('d nn? by the appellation ‘ v//// ,sv> 7 /.,’ and he loved 
to convcu'so with me, (^spcicially on the svibj(‘ct of the Egyptian 
exj)edition. One day he asked me. for my work on Egypt, 
which he said he wished to read ; and as you know it is not 
(|uite orthodox, and dot’s not ])erfectly agree with the creation 
of the world ae.e.ordi ng to Genesis, I at fii’st hesitated; but the 
Pope, insisted, and at length I complied with his wish. The 
Holy Father assureul me tliat he had been much interested by 
the perusal of the book. I made some allusion to the delicate 
points ; upon which he said, ‘ No matter, no matter, iny son ; 
all tluit is (exceedingly curious, and I must confess entirely 
new to me.’ 1 then,” continued M. Denon, told His Holi- 
mms why I hesitated to lend him the work, which, I observed, 
h(j had excommunic’.ated, together with its author. ‘ Excom- 
mimicjated you, my son ? ’ rc’sumecl the Pope in a tone of affee- 
tionates (iomuum. ‘ I am very sorry for it, and I assure you I 
was far from btdng aware of any such thing.’ ” 

When M. Denon ixdated to me this anccclote he told me how 
greatly he liad admired the virtues and resignation of the 
Holy Father ; but he added th*at it would nevertheless have 
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beeu easier to make him a martyr tlian to induce him to yield 
on any point until he should be restored to the temporal sov- 
ereignty of Rome, of which he considered himself the deposi- 
tary, and which he would not endure the rejiroach of having 
willingly sacrificed. After settling the place of the Pope’s 
residence Napoleon set off for Dresden, accompanied by Maria 
Louisa, who had expressed a wish to see her father.' 

The Russian enterprise, the most gigantic, perhaps, that the 
genius of man ever conceived since the conciuest of India by 
Alexander, now absorbed universal attention, and defied the 
calculations of reason. Tlie Manzanares was forgotten, and 
nothing was thought of but the Niemen, already so celebrated 
by the raft of Tilsit. Thither, as towards a common centre, 
were moving men, horses, provisions, and baggage of every 

1 Come, you who would form a correct idcui of the domination exercised 
by Napoleon ovf^r Europe, who desire to fathom th(^ depth of terror into 
whicli the sovereigns of the Continent were plunged ; come, transport your- 
selves with me to l>resden, and thenf coiitemidate tliat mighty Chief at the 
proudest period of his glory — so near to that of his humiliation! 

The Emperor occupicMl the principal apartimmts of the Palace. Ho 
brought with him almost the whole of his household, and formed a regular 
establishment. The King of Baxony was nothing: it was constantly at Napo- 
leon’s apartments that tlie sovereigns and tludr families were assembled, by 
cards of invitation from the Grand Marshal of his Palace. Private indi- 
viduals were sometiuvs admitted ; I had myself that honor, on the day of 
my appointment to I*ol;uid. The Emperor held his levees as usual at nine. 
Then you should have seen in what numbers, with what suhinissive timidity, 
a crowd of potentates — mixed and confounded among the (amriiors and often 
eutivoly overlooked by them — awaited in fearful exp<‘Ctatlon the moment of 
appearing before the new arbiter of their clestinic^! You should have heard 
the frivolous questions which the Emperor put to them, and the humble 
answers which they ventured to hazard! What Plnedra said of Hippolytus 
may be justly applied to Napoleon’s residence at Drewlen: 

“ Even at the altars where I teemM to pray, 

Thin was the real god of all my vows.” 

Napoleon was, in fact, the god of Dresden, the only King among all the 
kings assembled thitre — the Iling of kings!— on him all ayes ware turned; 
in hU apartments, and around hi$ |K».rson, were collectiMl the august guests 
who filled the Palace of the King of Baxony. The timmg of foreigners, of 
officers, of courtiers — the arrival and departure of couriers, cnnistng one an- 
other in every direction ; the mass of people hurrying to the gates of the 
X^alace at the least movement of the Emperor, crowding upon his steps, gaz- 
ing at him with an air of mingled admiration and astonfshmimt — the ex^c- 
tation of the future strongly painted in every face, tht^ oonfidanoa on one 
side, the anxiety on the other —all these together presented the vastest and 
most interesting picture, the most brilliant and dazzling monument ever yet 
raised to the power of Napoleon I fie hatl now certainly attained the zenith 
of his glory. He might hohl his (devated station ; but to surpass it seemed 
impossible ” {Bistoire. dp. VAmbamaiU dam k Brand J)uchi m Farsoek, m 
1832, par M. do Pradt, Archovdqua de Malinw, alors Ambassadeur & 
Varsovie). 
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kind, from all parts of Europe. The hopes of our generals 
and the fears of all prudent men were directed to liussia. 
The war in Spain, which was becoming more and more unfor- 
tunate, excited but a feeble interest; and our most distin- 
guished officers looked upon it as a disgrace to be sent to the 
Peninsula. In short, it was easy to foresee that the period 
was not far distant when the French would be obliged to 
recross the Pyrenees. Though the truth was concealed from 
the Emperor on many subjects, yet he was not deceived as to 
the situation of Spain in the spring of 1812. In February the 
Duke of Eagusa had frankly informed him that the armies of 
Spain and Portugal could not, without considerable rexmforce- 
ments of men and money, hope for any im])ortant advantages 
since Ciudad-Eodrigo and Badajoz had fallen into the hands 
of the English. 

Before he commenced his great operations on the Niemen 
and the Volga Napoleon made a journey to Dantzic, and Rap]), 
who was then Governor of that city, informed me of some 
curious particulars connected with the Imperial visit. The 
fact is, that if Eapp’s advice had beem listcmed to, and had 
been supported by men higher in rank tlnin himself, Borni- 
parte would not have braved the chanc-es of the RusBian war 
until those chances turned against him. Speaking to me of 
the Eussians Eapp said, They will soon he^ as wise as we 
are ! Every time we go to war with them we teach them how 
to heat us.’^ I was struck with the originality and tnith of 
this observation, which at the time I heard it was new, though 
it has been often repeated since. 

^^On leaving Dresden,” said Eapp to me, ^‘Napoleon came 
to Dantzic. I expected a dressing ; for, to tell you the truth, 
I had treated very cavalierly both his custom-house and its 
officers, who were raising up as many enemies to France as 
there were inhabitants in my Government. T had also warne^d 
him of all that has since happened in Eussia, but T assure you 
I did not think myself quite so good a prophet. In the begin- 
ning of 1812 I thus wrote to him : ^ If your Majesty should 
experience reverses you may depend on it that both Russians 
and Germans will rise up in a mass to shake off the yoke. 
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There will be a crusade, and all your allies will abandon you. 
Even the King of liavaria, on whom you rely s(j confidently, 
will join the coalition. I excei)t only the iving of Saxony. 
He, perhaps, might remain faithful to you; but liis subjects 
will force him to make common cause with your enemies.^ 
The King of Naples,’’ continued Kapp, ‘‘ who had the couv 
inand of the cavalry, liad been to .Dantzic before the Emperor. 
He (lid not secmi to take a more favorable view of the ap- 
]>roaching campaign than I did. Murat was dissatisfied that 
tlie Emperor would not consent to his rejoining him in 
Dresden ; and he said that he would rather be a cax)tain of 
grenadiers than a King sue-h as he was.” 

Here I interrupted Rapp to tell him what had fallen from 
Murat when I met him in tlie Champs Elysc'es. ^‘Bah!” 
resumed Kapp, ‘‘IMurat, brave as he was, was a craven in 
Napoleon’s pn^semje ! On tlie Km peu'or’s arrival in Dantzic 
tlie first thing of which bespoke to me was the alliance he 
had just tlum (*x)n(dud(‘d with Prussia and Austria. 1 ccmld 
not refrain from tcdling him that wi^ did a. grmit chnil of mis- 
chi(»f as allies ; a fact of which I was assma'd from the reports 
daily transmitted to me resp(*c.ting thii (jondiK'.t of our troops. 
Bonaparte toss(Ml his head, as you know Iie^ was in the habit 
of doing when he was displeascHl. After a moment’s sileiuie, 
dr()])ping the familiar th(‘(^ and thou, In* said, * Monsic-^ur le 
(3eiu‘ral, this is torrent which must 1 h‘ allowe.d to run itsedf 
out. It will not last long. I must first ascertain whether 
Alexander (hnudedly wishes for war.’ Then, suddcmly chan- 
ging th(^ suhj(M*t of (ionversation, |ie said, ‘ llave you not lately 
observed something extnuirdinary in M.urat ? 1 think he is 

(piite altercul Is lie ill ? ^ ^ Hire,’ replied I, ^ Murat is not 

ill, but h(i is out of spirits.’ — H)ut of spirits ! but why ? Is 
he not satisiied witli being a King?’ — ^ Sire, Murat says he 
is no King.’ — 'That is his own fault. Why does he make 
himself a Ncuipolitan ? Why is Im not a Frenchman ? When 
ho is in his Kingdom he (jommits all sorts of follies. He 
favoi’S tlie tradt^ of England ; that I will not suffer.’ 

''When,” (?ontinu(ul Rapp, “ho spoke of the favor ex- 
tendc5d by Miirat to the tnwie between Naples and England I 
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thought my turn would come next ; but I was deceived. Ko 
more was said on the subject, and when I was about to take 
my leave the Emperor said to me, as when in his best of 
humors, ^Eapp, you will sup with me this evening.’ I 
accordingly supped that evening with the Emperor, who had 
also invited the King of Kaples and Berthier. Kext day the 
Emperor visited the fortress, and afterwards returned to the 
Government Palace, where he received the civil and military 
authorities. He again invited Murat, Berthier, and me to 
supper. When we first sat down to table we were all very 
dull, for the Emperor was silent ; and, as you well know, 
under such circumstances not even Murat himself dared to be 
the first to speak to him. At length Kapoleon, addressing 
me, inquired how far it was from Cadiz to Dantzic. ^ Too far. 
Sire,’ replied I. ^ I understand you, Monsieur le G4n4ral, but in 
a few months the distance will be greater.’ — ^ So much the 
worse, Sire ! ’ Here there was another pause. Keither 
Murat nor Berthier, on whom the Emperor fixed a scrutiniz- 
ing glance, uttered a word, and Hapoleon again broke silence, 
but without addressing any one of us in particular : ^ Gentle- 
men,’ said he in a solemn and rather low tone of voice, ^ I see 
plainly that you are none of you inclined to fight again. The 
King of Naples does not wish to leave the fine climate of his 
dominions, Berthier wishes to enjoy the diversion of the 
chase' at his estate of Gros Bois, and Eapp is impatient to be 
back to his h6tel in Paris.’ Would you believe it,” pursued 
Eapp, that neither Murat nor Berthier said a word in reply ? 
and the ball again came to me. I told him frankly that what 
he said was perfectly true, and the King of Naples and the 
Prince of Nepfchatel complimented me on my spirit, and ob- 
served that I was quite right in saying what I did. <Well,’ 
said I, ^ since it was so very right, why did you not follow my 
example, and why leave me to say all ? ’ You cannot con- 
ceive,” added Eapp, how confounded they both were ; and 
especially Murat, though he was very differently situated from 
Berthier.” 

The negotiations which Bonaparte opened with Alexander, 
when he yet wished to seem averse to war, resembled those 
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oratorical paraphrases which do not prevent us from coming 
to the conclusion we wish. The two Emperors equally 
desired war ; the one with the view of consolidating his 
power, and the other in the hope of freeing himself from a 
yoke which threatened to reduce him to a state of vassalage, 
for it was little short of this to require a power like Ilussia 
to close her ports against England for the mere purpose of 
favoring the interests of France. At that time only two 
European powers were not tied to Napoleon’s fate — Sweden 
and Turkey. Napoleon was anxious to gain the alliance of 
these two powers. With respect to Sweden his efforts were 
vain; and though, in fact, Turkey was then at war with 
Russia, yet the Grand Seignior was not now, as at the time of 
Sebastiani’s embassy, subject to the influence of France. 

The peace, which was soon concluded at Bucharest, between 
Russia, and Turkey increased Napoleon’s embarrassment. The 
left of the Russian army, secured by the neutrality of Turkey, 
was re-enforced by Bagration’s corps from Moldavia : it subse- 
quently occupied the right of the Beresina, and destroyed the 
last hope of saving the wreck of the French army. It is 
difficult to conceive how Turkey could have allowed the con- 
sideration of injuries she had received from France to induce 
her to terminate the war with Russia when France was atferck- 
ing that power with immense forces. The Turks never had 
a fairer opportunity for taking revenge on Russia, and, unfor- 
tunately for Napoleon, they suffered it to escape.^ 

Napoleon was not more successful when he sought the alli- 
ance of a Prince whose fortune he had made, and who was 
allied to his family, but with whom he had never been on 

* Tbig important treaty of peace between Rusaia and Turkey, through 
the mediation of Great Britain, wag admirably conducted, and brought to a 
most suocesgful issue by Lord Stratford, then Mr. 8. Canning, a young man 
and a very young diplomatist. liOnl Stratford de Eedclyffe, like his cousin 
George Canning, gained high literary honors as wall as political ones. He 
%vas the author of a magnificent ode on the fall of Bonaparte, — a production 
with wldeli Ia>rd Byron was enchatited. It is curious that a few years ago 
the Court of Russia should have positively refusiisd to receive as British Am- 
bassador the distinguished individual who once did their country such signal 
service. Such, however, was the fa«?t, and after long delays, and many heart- 
burnings, during which the Emperor Nicholas would state no motives for 
his almcwt unprecedented refusal, Tx>rd Durham was appointed by the Cabi- 
net to supply Sir Stratford Canning’s place. — Editor of IS36 edition. 
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terms of good understanding. The Emperor Alexander had 
a considerable corps of troops in Finland destined to protect 
that country against the Swedes, Kapoleon having eonstnited 
to that occupation in order to gain the i>rovisional consent of 
Alexander to the invasion of Spain. What was the course 
pursued by Napoleon when, being at war with liiisBia, he 
wished to detach Sweden from her alliance with AUvxaiKh*r? 
He intimated to Bernadotte that he had a sure opportunity of 
retaking Finland, a conquest which would gratify his subjects 
and win their attachment to him. By tins alliance Napoleon 
wished to force Alexander not to withdraw the troo|)s who 
were in the north of his Empire, but rather to augment their 
numbers in order to cover Finland and Ht. Petersburg. It 
was thus that Napoleon endeavored to draw the Primte Royal 
into his coalition. It was of little conse(j[uence to Napoleon 
whether Bernadotte succeeded or not. Th(‘ Enipenjr Alex- 
ander would nevertheless have been obliged to incnnuiHe his 
force in Finland ; that was all that Napol(H)n wislnni. In the 
gigantic struggle upon whic.h Fraiute and Russia about 
to enter the most trivial alliance was not to be negh*c,te.d. 
In January, 1812, Davoust invaded Swedish Pom(*rania with- 
out any declaration of war, and without any apparent motive. 
Was this inconceivable violation of territory likely to dispose 
the Prince Royal of Sweden to the proposed allianecj, even 
had that alliance not been adve.rse to the inttu-ests of his 
country ? That was impossible ; and Bernadotte took the 
part which was expected of him. He rej<jctcul the offers of 
Napoleon, and prepared for coming events. 

The Emperor Alexander wished to withdraw his force from 
Finland for the purpose of more effectively opposing the 
immense army which threatened his Btates. Unwilling to 
expose Finland to an attack on the part of Bwt^den, he had 
an interview on tins 28th of August, 1812, at Abo, with the 
Prince Royal, to come to an arrangement with him for unit- 
ing their interests. I know that the Emperor of Russia 
pledged himself, whatever niight happen, to protect Bernar 
dotte against the fate of the new dynasties, to guarantee the 
possession of his throne, and promiscal that he should have 
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Norway as a eoinpensation for FiiilaiKl. Mo c‘vom went so far 
as to liint tliat F>ernadotte might sn]>erse(l(^ Napoleon. l>erna* 
dotte adoptt^d all the pro]>ositions of Alexjuuhn*, a,nd from 
that moment Sweden made eommon cause against Napoleon. 
The Prince ItoyaFs conduct has been much blamed, but the 
question resolved itself irito one of mere political interest. 
Could Bernadette, a Sw(‘de by adoption, prefer the alliance of 
an ambitious sover(*ign whose vengeance he had to fear, and 
who had sanctioned tln^ seizurfi of Finland, to that of a power- 
ful monarch, his formidabh‘ mdghbor, his protector in 
Sweden, and whose, hostility might effe.ctually su]>port the 
h(u*editary claims of young (lustavus ? 8w(‘den, in joining 
Fran(*e, would theredjy have declared hersedf the (uuuny of 
Mngland. Wlien*, theti, would have been her navy, her trade, 
and even Inn- existence ? 
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Changeableness of Bonaparte’s plans and opinions — Articles for the Mon- 
itevr dictated by the First Coiisnl — The Protocol of the Congress of 
Chatillon — Conversations with Davoust at Hamburg — Promise of the 
Viceroyalty of Poland — Hope and disappointment of the Poles — Influ- 
ence of illusion on Bonaparte — The French in Moscow — Disasters of the 
retreat — Mallet’s conspiracy — Intelligence of the affair communicated 
to Napoleon at Smolensko — Circumstances detailed by Rapp — Real 
motives of Napoleon’s return to Paris — Murat, Ney, and Eugene — Power 
of the Italians to endure cold — Napoleon’s exertions to repair his losses 

— Defection of General York — Convocation of a Privy Council — War 
resolved on — Wavering of the Pope — Useless negotiations with Vienna 

— Maria Louisa appointed Regent. 

It may now be asked whetlier Bonaparte, previous to entering 
upon the last campaign, had resolved on restoring Poland to 
independence. The fact is that Bonaparte, as Emperor, 
never entertained any positive wish to re-establish the old 
Kingdom of Poland, though at a previous period he was 
strongly inclined to that re-establishment, of which he felt 
the necessity. He may have said that he would re-establish 
the Kingdom of Poland, but I beg leave to say that that is 
no reason for believing that he entertained any such design. 
He had said, and even sworn, that he would never aggrandize 
the territory of the Empire I The changeableness of Bona- 
parte’s ideas, plans, and projects renders it difficult to master 
them ; but they may be best understood when it is considered 
that all Hapoleon’fe plans and conceptions varied With his 
fortunes. Thus, it is not unlikely that he might at one time 
have considered the re-establishment of Poland as essential 
to European policy, and afterwards have regarded it as 
adverse to the development of his ambition. Who can ven- 
ture to guess what passed in his mind when dazzled by his 
glory at Dresden, and whether in one of his dreams he might 
not have regarded the Empire of the Jagellons as another 
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gem in the Imperial diadem ? The truth is that Bonaparte, 
when General-in-Chief of the army of Egypt and First Con- 
sul, had deeply at heart the avenging the dismemberment of 
Poland, and I have often conversed with him on this most 
interesting subject, upon which we entirely concurred in 
opinion. But times and circumstances were changed since we 
walked together on the terrace of Cairo and mutually deplored 
the death of young Sulkowski. Had Sulkowski lived Napo- 
leon’s favorable intentions with respect to Poland might per- 
haps have been confirmed. A fact which explains to me the 
coolness, I may almost say the indifference, of Bonaparte to 
the resurrection of Poland is that the commencement of the 
Consulate was the period at which that measure particularly 
occupied his attention. How often did he converse on the 
subject with me and other persons who may yet recollect his 
sentiments ! It was the topic on which he most loved to con- 
verse, and on which he spoke with feeling and enthusiasm. 
In the Moniteur of the period here alluded to I could point 
out more than one article without signature or official character 
which Napoleon dictated to me, and the insertion of which in 
that journal, considering the energy of certain ex[>ressions, 
sufficiently proves that they could have emanated from none 
but Bonaparte. It was usually in the evening that he dictated 
to me these articles. Then, when the affairs of the day were 
over, he would launch into the future, and give free scope to 
his vast projects. Some of these articles were characterized 
by 80 little moderation that the First Consul would very often 
destroy them in the morning, smiling at the violeiit ebullitions 
of the preceding night. At other times I took the liberty of 
not sending them to the Moniteur on the night on which they 
were dictated, and though he might earnestly wish their 
insertion I adduced reasons good or bad, to account for the 
delay. He would then read over the article in question, and 
approve of my conduct ; but he would sometimes add, It is 
nevertheless true that with an independent Kingdom of 
Poland, and 160,000 disposable troops in the east of BVance, I 
should always be master of Russia, Pnissia, and Austria.” — 
^‘General,” I would reply, am entirely of your opinion; 
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but wherefore awaken the suspicions of the interested parties ? 
Leave all to time and circumstances.” 

The reader may have to learn, and not, perhaps, without 
some surprise, that in the protocol of the sittings of th(^ (con- 
gress of Chatillon Napoleon put forwanl tlu^ s|K)]iati()u of 
Poland by the three principal powers allied against him as a 
claim to a more advantageous peace, and to tcjrritorial imlem- 
nities for France. In policy he was right, but the rc*port of 
foreign cannon was already loud enougli to drown the best of 
arguments. 

After the ill-timed and useless union of the Hanse Towns to 
France I returned to Hamburg in th(3 spring of 1811 to convey 
my family to France. I then had some conversation with 
Bavoust. On one occasion I said to him that if his hoj)(*8 
were realized, and iny sad predictions r(‘S])(*(ding the war with 
Russia overthrown, I hoj)ed to see the r(*Btoraiion of the 
Kingdom of Poland. Davoust replied that that (‘vcmt w'as 
probable, since he had Napoleords promise of the Vi(^<u*oyalty 
of that Kingdom, and as se*veral of his (;omrad(‘H had bt‘en 
promised starosties. Davoust nuuh^ no 8<3crc^t of this, and it 
was generally known throughout Hamburg and tin* north of 
Germany. But notwithstanding what Davoust said r(‘HiKK?ting 
Napoleon^s int(;ntions 1 considered that theme promises had 
been conditional rather than positive. 

On Napoleon’s arrival in Poland the Diet of Warsaw, m- 
sured, as there seemed reason to b(3, of the Emperor’s sen- 
timents, declared the Kingdom free and independent. The 
different treaties of dismemberment were pronouiuuHl to be 
null ; and certainly the Diet had a right so to act, for it 
calculated upon his support. But the address of tlie Diet to 
Napoleon, in which these principles were declared, was ill 
received. His answer was full of doubt and indecision, the 
motive of which could not b© blamed. To nmnim the alliance 
of Austria against Russia he had just guaranteed to hii father- 
in-law the integrity of his dominions. .Napoleon therefore 
declared that he could take no part in any movement or reso- 
lution which might disturb Austria in th© possession of the 
Polish provinces forming a part of hot Empire. To mt otbm 
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wise, he said, would be to separate himself from his alliance 
with Austria, and to throw lier into the arms of Jtiissia. But 
with regard to the Polish-Russian provinces, Napoleon dechired 
he would see what he could do, should Providence favor the 
good cause. These vague and obs(iiire expressions did not 
define what he intended to do for the Poles in the event of 
success crowning his vast enterprises. They excited the dis- 
trust of the Poles, and liad no other result. On this subject, 
however, an observation occurs which is of some force as an 
apology for Napoleon. Poland was successively divided be- 
tween three powers, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, with each of 
which Napoleon had been at war, but never with all three at 
once. He had therefore never been able to take advantage of 
his victories to re-establish Poland without injuring the inter- 
ests of neutral powers or of his allies. Hence it may be con- 
cluded not only that he never had the positive will which 
would have triumphed over all obstiudes, but also that there 
never was a possil)ility of realizing those dre'ams and projects 
of revenge in which lie had indulged on tln^ ba.nks of the Nile, 
as it were to console tlie departed spirit of Sulkowski. 

I^onaiiarte’s character jireseaits many unaccountable incon- 
gruities. Although the most positive man that perhaps ever 
existed, yet there never was one who more readily yielded to 
the charm of illusion. In many (nrcumsta.ii<*,es the wish and 
the reality wen* to him one and the sann*, thing. He never 
iiululg(*d in greater illusions than at the l)(*.giniiing of the cam- 
jiaign of Moscow. Even before- tbe aiiproach of the disasters 
which Ji(*,com])anie.d the most fatal retr(*at recorded in history, 
all sensible persons comuirred in tlie opinion that the Emperor 
ought to have passed the winter of 1812-13 in Poland, and 
have resumed his vast enterprisers in tlie spring. But his 
natural impatience impelled liim forward as it were uncon- 
scdouBly, and he s(*emed to be under the influence of an invis- 
ible demon stronger than even his own strong will. This 
demon was ambition. He who knew so well the value of time, 
never sufficiently und(‘rstood its power, and how m\ich is 
sometimes gained by delay. Yet Cmsar’s Commentaries, which 
were his favorite study, ought to have shown him that Ciesar 
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did not conquer Gaul in one campaign. Another illusion by 
which Kapoleon was misled during the campaign of Moscow, 
and perhaps past experience rendered it very excusable, was 
the belief that the Emperor Alexander would propose peace 
when he saw him at the head of his army on the Eussian ter- 
ritory. The prolonged stay of Bonaparte at Moscow can 
indeed be accounted for in no other way than by supposing 
that he expected the Eussian Cabinet would change its opin- 
ion and consent to treat for peace. However, whatever might 
have been the reason, after his long and useless stay in Mos- 
cow Hapoleon left that city with the design of taking up his 
winter quarters in Poland ; but Fate now frowned upon Hapo- 
leon, and in that dreadful retreat the elements seemed leagued 
with the Eussians to destroy the most formidable army, ever 
commanded by one chief. To find a catastrophe in history 
comparable to that of the Beresina we must go back to the 
destruction of the legions of Varus. 

Notwithstanding the general dismay which prevailed in 
Paris that capital continued tranquil, when by a singular 
chance, on the very day on which Napoleon evacuated the 
burning city of Moscow, Mallet attempted his extraordinary 
enterprise. This General, who had always professed Eepub- 
lican principles, and was a man of bold decided character, 
after having been imprisoned for some time, obtained the 
permission of Government to live in Paris in a hospital house 
situated near the Barridre du Trone. Of MallePs conspiracy 
it is not necessary to say much after the excellent account 
given of it in the Memoirs of the Due de Eovigo. Mallet^s 
plan was to make it be believed that Bonaparte had been 
killed at Moscow, and that a new Government was established 
under the authority of the Senate. But what could Mallet 
do ? Absolutely nothing : and had his Government con- 
tinued three days he would have experienced a more favor- 
able chance than that which he ought reasonably to have 
expected. He asserted that the Emperor was dead, but an 
eMafette from Eussia would reveal the truth, resuscitate 
Napoleon, and overwhelm with confusion Mallet and his 
pfoclamations. His enterprise was that of a madman. The 
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French were too weary of troubles to throw themselves into 
the arms of Mallet or his associate Lahorie, who had figured 
so disgracefully on the trial of Moreau. Yet, in spite of the 
evident impossibility of success, it must be confessed that 
considerable ingenuity and address marked the comiaence- 
inent of the conspiracy. On the 22d of October Mallet 
escaped from the hospital house and went to Colonel Soulier, 
who commanded the tenth cohort of the National Guard, 
whose barracks were situated exactly behind the hospital 
house. Mallet was loaded with a parcel of forged orders 
which he had himself prepared. He introduced himself to 
Soulier under the name of General La Motte, and said that he 
came from General Mallet.^ 

Colonel Soulier on hearing of the EmperoFs death was 
affected to tears. He imm(*diately ordered the adjutant to 
assemble the cohort and ob(‘y the orders of General La Motte, 
to whom he expressed his regret for being himself too ill to 
leave his bed. It was then two oYlock in the morning, and 
the forged documents respecting the Em];)eror’8 death and the 

1 General Mallet gave out that the Kmperor was killed under the walls of 
Moscow on the 8th of October; he could not hike any other <lay without in- 
curring the risk of being contni<ii(’ted by the arrival of the regular courier. 
The Emperor being dead, he coinduded that the Henate ought to he invested 
with the supreme authority, and h<‘ ther«‘fore resolved to address himself in 
the name of that body to the nation and the army. In a protdaination to the 
soldiers ho deplored the death of the Kmperor; in another, after announcing 
the abolition of the Imperial system ami the Restoration of the Ilepublic, he 
indicated the manner in which the Government wiis to he reconstructed, 
described the branches into which public authority was to Ixs divided, and 
named the Directors. Attached to the different dtHUiments there ajjpeared 
the signatures of several Senators wh(>se names he recollected but with whom 
he had ceased to have any inten‘ours(i for a great numlier of years. These 
signatures were all written by Mallet, and he drew up a decree in the name 
of the Senate, and signed by the sann* S<*nator8, appointing himstUf Governor 
of Paris, and commander of the troojm of the first military division. He also 
drew uj) other decrees in the same form, which purporttul ti> promote to higher 
ranks all the military officers he intended to make instruments in the execu- 
tion of his enterprise. 

He ordered one reginnmt to close all the harriers of Paris, and to allow 
no person to puss through tliem This was done; so that in all the neighbor- 
ing towns from which assistance, in ciim^ of need, might have been obtained, 
nothing was known of the transactions in fhiris. He sent the other regi- 
ments to occupy the Bank, the Trejisury, and different Ministerial Offices. 
At the Treasury some resistance was made. The Minister of that Depart- 
ment was on the spot, and he employed the guard of his household in main- 
taining his authority. But In the whole of the two regiments of the Paris 
Guard not a single objection was started tc» the execution of Mallet’s orders 
{Memoirs of the Due ae Jiovigoj tome vi. p 20). 
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new form of Government were read to the troops by huiip- 
light. Mallet then hastily set off with 1200 num to La Furtu^^ 
and liberated the Sieurs Guidal and Lahorii^, who were con- 
fined there. Mallet informed them of the Fm])eror\s d(‘ath 
and of the change of Government; gave tlami some orders, in 
obedience to which the Minister and Prefect of Police were 
arrested in their hotel. 

I was then at Coiirbevoie, and I went to Pa-ris on that very 
morning to breakfast, as I frequently did, with tlie Minister 
of Police. My surprise may be imagimul wlum X learned 
from the porter that the Due de Kovigo had btum arrcwsti^l 
and carried to the prison of La Forc,e. 1 wimt into the house 
and was informed, to my great jistonishment, that the epheuu- 
eral Minister was being measurtMl for his olHchal suit, an act 
which so completely denoted the charatdtn* of the conspirator 
that it gave me an insight into tlu^ busim^ss. 

Mallet repaired to Gem*ral Ilulin, who had th<‘, command 
of Paris. He informed him that lui Inid Ix^m dir(‘(5tt*d by the 
Minister of Police to arn‘st him and stuil his paije.rs. Hnlin 
asked to see the ord(n*, and then (mt(uxMl his (uibimd,, wlnu’c 
Mallet followed him, and just as Hulin was turning round to 
speak to him he fire,d a pistol in his fa(u^ Ilulin ftdl : tlio 
ball entered his cheek, hut the wound was not mortal. The 
most singular circumstance (H)nne(it(‘d with the whole affair 
is, that the captain whom Mallet had dir<H;ted to follow him, 
and who accompanied him to Hulin’a, saw nothing extraor- 
dinary in all this, and did nothing to stop it. Mallet nc*xt 
proceeded, very composedly, to Adjiitant-Gen(n‘al Doue.epH. 
It happened that one of the inBpc‘ctorH of the police, was tlien^. 
He recognized General Mallet as being a man under his super- 
vision, He told him that he luul no right to quit the hospital 
house without Icuave, and ordered him to l)e arrested. Mallet, 
seeing that all was over, was in tlm act of drawing a pistol 
from his pocket, but being obstnw(id was seized and disarmed. 
Thus terminated this extraordinary cons|nrac5y, for whi(?h 
fourteen lives paid the forfeit; but, with the exception of 
Mallet, Guidal, and Lahorie, all the others conearned in it 
were either machines or dupes. 
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This affair produced but little effect in Paris, for the 
enterprise and its result were made known simultaneously. 
But it was thought droll enough that the Minister and Prefect 
of Police should be imprisoned by the men who only the day 
before were their prisoners. Next day I went to see Savary, 
who had not yet recovered from the stupefaction caused by 
his extraordinary adventure. He was aware that his impris- 
onment, though it lasted only half an hour, was a subject of 
merriment to the Parisians.^ 

The Emperor, as I have already mentioned, left Moscow on 
the day when Mallet made his bold attempt, that is to say, 
the 19th of Octob(‘r.- He was at Bmolensko wlien he lieard 
the mnvs. Rap|), who had bc^en wound(‘d b(‘fore the (‘iitrance 
into Mosc-ow, but who was sulhciently recovcu-ed to return 
liome, was with Na|)ole()n wlnui the latter rectuved the de- 
s[)atches containing an account of what had happened in 
l^iris. He infornuHl that Napoleon was much agitated on 
])eni.sing them, and that he launched into al>u8e of the ineffi- 
ciency of tlie j)olic.(\ R.api) added that he did not confine 
himself to complaints against tin* agents of his autliority, 
“ Is, then, my power so inscMiuns” said he, “ that it may be 
put in peril by a single individual, and a prisotuir ? It would 
appear that my crown is not fixcnl v(*ry (irmly on my liead if 
in my own capital the bold strokes of three adventurers can 
shake it. Rapp, misfortune nev(;r comes alone ; this is the 
complement of what is passing here. I cannot be every- 
where ; but I must go brn^k to Paris ; my presemee there is 
indispensable to rc^-animate public opinion. I must have men 

1 Bavary^H arre.^^t was a ricli subject for the wits of Paris. ** I will quote 
on this occasion/’ says MiulcmoiscUc Avrillion, “a 6on~mof that wag re- 
pcaited from oiw end ‘of tlio city t(> the otln^r: as every one knows, it was in 
the inichlle of tint night tJiat the Due (h^ Hovigo was seijraal: the Dik'Ih'.sb, 
territied hy the uoisi^ she heard, rushed out of her laulroom en deshabilief 
whi(th ina(h‘ tlui wags say that * La p(U’st>nne (jui s’dtait le mieux montree, 
dans I’affaire de Mallet, o’dtait la Duchesse do Eovigo/ See also the 
of Mapp, p. 'ML 

It was not on the lOth of October hut on the night of the 22d of Ootoher 
that Mallet c^oinm (meed his enterprise, which finished early on the 2Iki of 
(k*.t(»her, 1812; see Thiers^ tom© xiv. p. ^2<i Napoleon had left Mosoow on 
tin? 19th, and on the 22d was approaching Malo-,iaroslawet55, of ill name for 
him, where on thc^ 2*tth of October he was thrown off his intended line of 
retreat on to the same lino as ho iiad advanced hy. 
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and money. Great successes and great victories will repair 
all. I must set off.” Such were the motives which induced 
the Emperor to leave his army. It is not without indignation 
that I have heard his precipitate departure attributed to per- 
sonal cowardice. He was a stranger to such feelings, and was 
never more happy than on the field of battle. I can readily 
conceive that he was much alarmed on hearing of Mallet’s 
enterprise. The remarks which he made to K-app were those 
which he knew would be made by the public, and he well 
knew that the affair was calculated to banish those illusions 
of power and stability with which he endeavored to surround 
his government. 

On leaving Moscow Hapoleon consigned the wrecks of his 
army to the care of his most distinguished generals : to Murat, 
who had so ably coniiuanded the cavalry, but who abandoned 
the army to return to Naples ; and to Ney, the hero, rather 
than the Prince of the Moskowa, whose name will be immortal 
in the annals of glory, as his death will be eternal in the annals 
of party revenge. Amidst the general disorder Eugene, more 
than any other chief, maintained a sort of discipline among 
the Italians ; and it was remarked that the troops of the south 
engaged in the fatal campaign of Moscow had endured the rigor 
of the cold better than those troops who were natives of less 
genial climates.^ 

Napoleon’s return from Moscow was not like his returns 
from the campaigns of Vienna and Tilsit, when he came back 
crowned witli laurels, and bringing peace as the reward of his 
triumphs. It was remarked that Napoleon’s first great disaster 
followed the first enterprise he undertook after his marriage 
with Maria Louisa. This tended to confirm the popular belief 
that the presence of Josephine was favoralde to his fortune ; 
and superstitious as he sometimes was, I will not venture to 
affirm that he himself did not adopt this idea. He now threw 


1 On one occasion during his flight Napoleon owed his preservation from 
the Cossacks to a small body of Neapolitan cavalry that had contrived to 
keep itself mounted and in iierfect order. The horses as well as the men 
from the southern extremity of Italy, from the hanks of the Gari^liano, the 
Voltiirno. and the Arnato. veftisted the inelemencies of the htussian winter 
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off even the semblance of legality in the measures of his gov* 
ernment : he assumed arbitrary power, uiKhu* the impression 
that the critical circumstances in which lie was placed would 
excuse everything. But, however inexpdicable were the means 
to which the Emperor resorted to procure rt‘S{)urct\s, it is but 
just to acknowledge that they were the conse(piem*e of his 
system of government, and that he evinctnl inconctuvable activ- 
ity in repairing his losses so as to place himself in a situation 
to resist his enemies, and restore the triumph of the French 
standard. 

But in spite of all Napoleon’s endeavors the disasters of the 
campaign of Russia were daily more and more sensibly felt. 
The King of Prussia had played a part whicdi was an acknowl- 
edgment of his weakness in joining France, insteml of openly 
declaring himself for the cause of Russia, which wtis also his. 
Then took place the defection of General York, who com- 
manded the Prussian contingent to Napoleon’s army. The 
King of Prussia, though no doubt stuinRly satisfied with the 
conduct of General York, had him tried and condemne.d; bnt 
shortly after that sovereign commanded in person the troops 
which had turned against onrs. Tlie defecation of the Prus- 
sians produced a very ill effect, and it was eiisy to |>erceive 
that other defections would follow. Napoleon, foreseeing the 
fatal chances which this event was likely to draw upon him, 
assembled a privy council, composed of the Ministers and 
some of the great officers of his household. MM. da Talley- 
rand and Cambaceres and the President of the Benate were 
present. Napoleon asked whether, in the complicated diffi- 
culties of our situation, it would be more advisable to nego- 
tiate for peace or to prepare for a new war. (Jambimeres and 
Talleyrand gave their opinion in favor of pcMe, wlu<ili, how- 
ever, Napoleon would not hoar of after a deft^at; but the Due 
de Feltre,^ knowing how to touch tlie Busceptiblo chord in 
the mind of Bonaparte, said that he would cKmsicler the 
Emperor dishonored if he consented to the abandonmmit of 
the smallest village which had been united to the Empire 


1 The Minister for the War Department, Clwfke. 
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by a Senatus-consulte, This opinion was adopted, and the 
war continued. 

On Napoleon’s return to Paris the- Pope, who was still at 
Fontainebleau, determined to accede to an arrangement, and to 
sign an act which the Emperor conceived would terminate the 
diliferences between them. But being influenced by some of 
the cardinals who had previously incurred the Emperor’s dis- 
pleasure Pius VII. disavowed the new Concordat which he had 
been weak enough to grant, and the Emperor, who then had 
more important affairs on his hands, dismissed the Holy 
“Father, and published the act to which he had assented. 
Bonaparte had no leisure to pay attention to the new difficul- 
ties started by Pius VII. ; his thoughts were wholly directed 
to the other side of the Ehine. He was unfortunate, and the 
powers with whom he was most intimately allied separated 
from him, as he might have expected, and Austria was not the 
last to imitate the example set by Prussia. In these difficult 
circumstances the Emperor, who for some time past had ob- 
served the talent and address of the Comte Louis de Narbonne, 
sent him to Vienna, to supersede M. Otto ; but the pacific prop- 
ositions of M. de Narbonne were not listened to. Austria 
would not let slip the fair opportunity of taking revenge with- 
out endangering herself. 

Napoleon now saw clearly that since Austria had abandoned 
him and refused her contingent he should soon have all 
Europe arrayed, against him. But this did not intimidate 
him. 

Some of the Princes of the Confederation of the Ehine still 
remained faithful to him ; and his preparations being com- 
pleted, he proposed to resume in person the command of the 
army which had been so miraculously reproduced. But before 
his departure, Napoleon, alarmed at the recollection of Mallet’s 
attempt, and anxious to guard against any similar occurrence 
during his absence, did not, as on former occasions, consign 
the reins of the National G-overnment to a Council of Ministers, 
presided over by the Arch-Chancellor. Napoleon placed my 
successor with him, M. Meneval, near the Empress Eegent as 
Secretaire des Commandemens (Principal Secretary), and cer- 
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tainly he could not have made a better clioice.^ H(i made the 
Empress Maria Louisa Regent, and appointed a Council of 
Regency to assist her. 

1 Meneval, who had held the Post of Secretary to Napoleoii from the time 
of Bourrieniie’s disgrace in 1802, had been nearly killed by the hardships of 
the Russian campaign, and now received an honorable and responsible but 
less onerous post, fie remained with the Empress till 7th May, 1815, when, 
finding that she would not return to her husband, he left her to rejoin his 
master. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
1813. 


Biots in Hamburg and Liibeck — Attempted suicide of M. Konning— Evacu- 
ation of Hamburg — Dissatisfaction at the conduct of General St. Cyr — 
The Cabinets of Vienna and the Tuileries — First appearance of the Cos- 
sacks — Colonel Tettenborn invited to occupy Hamburg — Cordial recep- 
tion of the Russians — Depredations — Levies of troops — Testimonials 
of gratitude to Tettenborn — Napoleon's new army — Death of General 
Morand —Remarks of Napoleon on Vandamme — Bonaparte and Gusta- 
vus Adolphus — Junction of the corps of Davoust and Vandamme — 
Re-occupation of Hamburg by the French — General Hogendorff ap- 
pointed Governor of Hamburg — Exactions and vexatious contributions 
levied upon Hamburg and Liibeck — Hostages. 

A CONSIDERABLE time before Napoleon left Paris to join the 
army, the bulk of which was in Saxony, partial insurrections 
occurred in many places. The interior of France proper was 
indeed still in a state of tranquillity, but it was not so in the 
provinces annexed by force to the extremities of the Empire, 
especially in the north, and in tlie unfortunate Hanse Towns, 
for which, since my residence at Hamburg, I have always felt 
the greatest interest.^ The intelligence I received was de- 
rived from such unquestionable sources that I can pledge 
myself for the truth of what I have to state respecting the 
events which occurred in those provinces at the commence- 
ment of 1813 j and subsequently I obtained a confirmation of 
all the facts communicated by my correspondents, when I was 
sent to Hamburg by Louis XVIII. in 1815. 

^ The total destruction of the French ascendency was not looked on with 
entire satisfaction in Germany. Even Muffling, who says (p. 392) that the 
German armies advanced from Leipsic with the device, “ Let all sinners he 
forgiven, and let there be no more hell (sin being help to the French and 
hell their dominion ?) , allows that some Germans still adhered to Napoleon ; 
and he points out (p. 393) that though the Princes hated Napoleon, there 
were great difficulties from their wish to retain the position they owed to him. 
Even as late as about 1825 a Prussian officer of high rank said to Niebuhr : 
“A war with France would be rather critical. The temper of the people on 
the Rhine has greatly improved no doubt, but it were well that many an 
inveterate old talker should die out before these provinces are made the seat 
of war ” tome ii. p. 319). * 
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M. Steiive, agent from tlie Court of flussia, who lived at 
Altona apparently as a private individual, })r()iited by the irri- 
tation produced by the measures adopted at Hamburg. His 
plans were so well arranged that he was promptly informed 
of the route of the G-rand Army from Moscow, and the 
approach of the Allied troops. Aided by the knowledge and 
activity of Sieur Hanft of Hamburg, JM. Steuve profited by 
the discontent of a people so tyrannically governed, and 
seized the opportunity for producing an explosion. Between 
eight and nine o’clock on the morning of the 24th of February, 
1813, an occurrence in which the people were concerned was 
the signal for a revolt. An individual returning to Hamburg 
by the Altona gate would not submit to be searched by a 
fiscal agent, who in consequence maltreated him, and wounded 
him severely. The populace instantly rose, drove away the 
rcwenue guard, and set fire to the guard-house. The people 
also, excited l>y secret agents, atta(*.ked other French posts, 
where they committ(‘d the saim^ excesses. Surprised at this 
unexpected movement the French authorities retired to the 
hous(‘S in which th(‘y resided. All the rcispectable inhabit- 
ants who were unconnected with the tumult likewise returned 
to their homes, and no person appeared out of doors. 

(hmeral Oarra St. Cyr^ had the command of Hamburg after 
th(^ PriiHie of Eckmiihrs departure for the Itussian campaign. 
At the first n(»ws of the revolt he set about packing up his 
papers, and Comte de Chaban, M. Konning, the Prefect of 
Hamburg, and M. Daubignosc, the Director of Police, fol- 
lowed his example. It was not till about four o’clock in the 
afttirnoon that a detacdiment of Danish hussars arrived at 
Hamburg, and the populace was then speedily dispersed. All 
th(‘ r(‘spectable citizcms and men of property assembled the 
next moi-ning and mlopted m(‘ans for securing internal tran- 
quillity, so that the Danish troops were enabled to return to 
Altona. S(*arch was then made for the ringleaders of the 
disturbance. Many persons were arrested, and a military 

1 (Jftueral Carra St. Cyr is not to be confused with the Marshal Gouvion d© 
St. Cyr; he fell into dis^rac?© for his conduct at Hamburg at this time, and 
was not agaii» ©mployed by Napoleon. Under the Eestoration he became 
Governor of Frencn G uiana. 
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commission, ad hoc, was appointed to try them. The com- 
mission, however, condemned only one individual, who, being 
convicted of being one of the most active rioters, was sentenced 
to be shot, and the sentence was carried into execution. 

On the 26th of February a similar commotion took place at 
Liibeck. Attempts were made to attack the French author- 
ities. The respectable citizens instantly assembled, protected 
them against outrage, and escorted them in safety to Ham- 
burg, where they arrived on the 27th. The precipitate flight 
of these persons from Liibeck spread some alarm in Hamburg. 
The danger was supposed to be greater than it was because 
the fugitives were accompanied by a formidable body of 
troops. 

But these were not the only attempts to throw off the yoke 
of French domination, which had become Insupportable. All 
the left bank of the Elbe was immediately in a state of in- 
surrection, and all the official persons took refuge in Ham- 
burg. During these partial insurrections everything was 
neglected. Indecision, weakness, and cupidity were mani- 
fested everywhere. Instead of endeavors to soothe the 
minds of the people, which had been long exasperated by 
intolerable tyranny, recourse was had to rigorous measures. 
The prisons were crowded with a host of persons declared to 
be suspected upon the mere representations of the agents pf 
the police. On the 3d of March a special military commis- 
sion condemned six householders of Hamburg and its neigh- 
borhood to be shot on the glacis for no other offence than 
having been led, either by chance or curiosity, to a part of 
the town which was the scene of one of the riots. These ex- 
ecutions excited equal horror and indignation, and General 
Carra St. Cyr was obliged to issue a proclamation for the dis- 
solution of the military commission by whom the men had 
been sentenced. 

The intelligence of the march of the Eussian and Prussian 
troops, who were descending the Elbe, increased the prevail- 
ing agitation in Westphalia, Hanover, Mecklenburg, and 
Pomerania, and all the French troops cantoned between 
Berlin and Hamburg, including those who odcupied the coast 
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of the Baltic, fell back upon Hamburg. General Carra St. 
Cjr and Baron Konning, the Prefect of Hamburg, used to go 
every evening to Altona.^ The latter, worn out by anxiety 
and his unsettled state of life, lost his reason, and on his way 
to Hamburg, on the 5th of May, he attempted to cut his 
throat with a razor. His valet de chambre .saved his life by 
rushing upon him- before he had time to execute his design. 
It was given out that he had broken a blood-vessel, and he 
was conveyed to Altona, where his wound was cured, and he 
subsequently recovered from his derangement. M. Koiiiiing, 
who was a native of Holland, was a worthy man, but i30S- 
sessed no decision of character, and but little ability. 

At this juncture exaggerated reports were circulated rer 
specting the approach of the Eussian corps. A retreat was 
immediately ordered, and it was executed on the 12th of 
March. General Carra St. Oyr having no money for the 
troops, helped himself to 100,000 francs out of the municipal 
treasury. He left Hamburg at the head of the troops and the 
enrolled men of the custom-house service. He was escorted 
by the Burgher Guard, which protected him from the insults 
of the populace; and the good people of Hamburg never had 
any visitors of whom they were more happy to be rid. 

This sudden retreat excited Napoleon^s indignation. Pie 
accused General St. Cyr of pusillanimity, in an article in- 
serted in the Moniteur, and afterwards copied by his order 
into all the journals. In fact, had General St. Cyr been 
better informed, or less easily alarmed, he might have kept 
Hamburg, and prevented its temporary occupation by the 
enemy, to dislodge whom it was necessary to besiege the city 
two months afterwards. St. Cyr had 3000 regular troops, and 
a considerable body of men in the custom-house service. 

1 The Prefect, Baron von Konning, had just "before assured the Govern- 
ment that his department professed the greatest devotion for the Emperor. 
This practical commentary on his statement was too much for him, Puy- 
maigre (p. 148), who was on the spot, says that he attempted to hang himself, 
not to cut his throat, as Bourriemie says. ** I was,” continued Puynoaigre, 
“surprised to see that later on he was one of the Ministers of Belgium. 
What is more surprising is that he retained his high functions for several 
years.” Puymaigre (p. 149) defends Carra St. Cyr, saying that Iiaving only 
1200 or 1500 men the General could not have maintained himself in a large 
town in a state of insurrection. 
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G-eneral Morand could have furnished him with 5000, men 
from Mecklenburg. He might, therefore, not only have kept 
possession of Hamburg two months longer, but even to the 
end of the war, as General Lemarrois retained possession of 
Magdeburg. Had not General St. Cyr so hastily evacuated 
the Elbe he would have been promptly aided by the corps 
which General Vandamme soon brought from the Wesel, and 
afterwards by the very corps with which Marshal Davoust re- 
captured Hamburg. 

The events just described occurred before Hapoleon quitted 
Paris. In the month of August all negotiation was broken 
off with Austria, though that power, still adhering to her 
time-serving policy, continued to protest fidelity to the cause 
of the Emperor IS'apoleon until the moment when her prepa- 
rations were completed and her resolution formed. But if 
there was duplicity at Vienna was there not folly, nay, blind- 
ness, in the Cabinet of the Tuileries ? Could we reasonably 
rely upon Austria ? She had seen the Eussian army pass the 
Vistula and advance as far as the Saale without offering any 
remonstrance.' At that moment a single movement of her 
troops, a word of declaration, would have prevented every- 
thing. As, therefore^ she would not avert the evil when she 
might have done so with certainty and safety, there must 
have been singular folly and blindness in the Cabinet who 
saw this conduct and did not understand it. 

I now proceed to mention the further misfortunes which 
occurred in the north of Germany, and particularly at Ham- 
burg. At fifteen leagues east of Hamburg, but within its 
territory, is a village named Bergdorff. It was in that village 
that the Cossacks were first seen. Twelve or fifteen hundred 
of them arrived there under the command of Colonel Tetten- 
born. But for. the retreat of the French troops, amounting to 
3000, exclusive of men in the custom-house service, no attempt 
would have been made upon Hamburg ; but the very name of 
the Cossacks inspired’ a* degree of terror which must be fresh 
in the recollection of every one. Alarm spread in Hamburg, 
which, being destitute of troops and artillery, and surrounded 
with dilapidated fortifications, could offer no defence. The 
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Benator Bartch and iHador Kiu^w upon ilitniistdvi* 

proceed to BergdortT to soiicni (!«doiHd 'rriteiihoni f.o 
possession of Hamburg, (deserving iliat tJiej ftdi .sure ol 
sentiiiiiuits (rf moderation, and tiuii trust tsl ilii’y w 

grant protection to a city whieli had iniiiieiLSt* eoiuiiie 
relations with Russia. TettenlK>ni did not pluet* ndniniN 
these pro|K>sitious Intcause he <‘oiihi in;»t suppost* that t 
had been sindi a precipitate evacuation ; lit* thotiglit ■ 
were merely a snare to eiitra|) him, and rctuHeii to ;icci‘d 
them. But a Doctor Von H<*sh, a Swcdt% settled in I Iain) 
some years, and known to lVtienlKU*n an a decitled pariisa 
England and Russiin persuaded tlie Russian (!oiiiiiiande- 
comply with the wishes of the citizens of Hamburg. I 
ever, T<‘ttenborn consented tudy on tln^ folhoving conditit 
— That the old (tovernment sliouhi be instantly rvMm 
lished ; that a d<‘putation td’ Stmators in ilnir ohl iHmi\ 
shouh! inviti! him to take of Haiiituirg, whhi 

would enter only a free anti Impi‘rial llarisfti Town; ' 
if those conditions wert^ not eom|died wit h hi* wamld re| 
i'laiuhurg as a Fiimidi town, and eonHequimily liftHtih*. j 
witliHtanding the. rcud satisfaction with wliicti tin* tSenaior 
Hamlmrg received those propoHititms they wi^re reHiratiier 
th,e fear of a- reverse <#f ftjrtiiine i1iey,| liowe%n»i\ det4;*ritii 
to ai^c4»pt them, thinking that wliaiever iiiiglii happen i 
could screen thmnselves by alleging that necessity had dri 
them to the step they t«wik. They ilierefore deelariid tl 
compliance* witli the conditions, iiiid tliiii night and the 
hming clay were creupied in insiiirililiiig liic Heiiate, wl 
hml Ihhui so long dissolved, and iit niakiiig ilii* jinqiiirati 
wdilcdi TettcnlM-irn. recpiired. 

At four cdcdiK'k in the iiftcmooii iif tlit^ I7l!i cif Mart 
picket of CossimkH, ccmsistlrig fd only forty men, fiMik }»0'ii 
iion of a town recently thmrisliiiig, iiiid e€:iiif 4 iiiiiiig a |io |4 
latimi of l,2fh(MNh hut riiined and reiliief:i!i In iiihn 

ants by the lilessing <»f bung iiiiiteil to lli« Friundi Knifi 
On tlie following day, the IKtln T«tteiil»»rii etiie 

Hamlmrg at the heiii'i id liMMI regiiliir miii flil irrt*giiliir ( 
smjks. I have dtiscrib-Hl tins military iitiiiititnt tif Haiiili 
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when it was evacuated on the 12th of March^ and Kapoleon^s 
displeasure may be easily conceived. Tettenborn was re- 
ceived with all the honors usually bestowed upon a con- 
queror. Enthusiasm was almost universal. Eor several 
nights the people devoted themselves to rejoicing. The 
Cossacks were gorged with provisions and drink, and were 
not a little astonished at the handsome reception they 
experienced. 

It was not until the expiration of three or four days that 
the people began to perceive the small number of the allied 
troops. Their amount gradually diminished. On the day 
after the arrival of the Cossacks a detachment was sent to 
Lubeck, where they were received with the same honors as 
at Hamburg. Other detachments were sent upon different 
places, and after four days’ occupation there remained in 
Hamburg only 70 out of the 1200 Cossacks who had entered 
on the 18th March. 

The first thing their commander did was to take possession 
of the post-office and the treasuries of the different public 
offices. All the movable effects of the French Government 
and its agents were seized and sold. The officers evinced a 
true Cossack disregard of the rights of private property. 
Counts Huhn, Bussenitz, and Venechtern, who had joined 
Tettenborn’s staff, rendered themselves conspicuous by plun- 
dering the property of M. Pyonnier, the Director of the Cus- 
toms, and M. Gonse, the Postmaster, and not a bottle of wine 
was left in their cellars. Tettenborn laid hands upon a sum 
of money, consisting of upwards of 4000 louis in gold, belong- 
ing to M. Gonse, which had been lodged with M. Schwartz, a 
respectable banker in Hamburg, who filled the office of Prus- 
sian Consul. M. Schwartz, with whom this money had been 
deposited for the sake of security, had also the care of some 
valuable jewels belonging to Mesdames Carra St. Cyr and 
Daubignosc ; Tettenborn carried off these as well as the 
money, M. Schwartz remonstrated in his character of Prus- 
sian Consul, Prussia being the ally of Eussia, but he was 
considered merely as a banker, and could obtain no redress. 
Tettenborn, like most of the Cossack chiefs, was nothing but 
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a man for blows and pillage, but the agent of Eussia was 
M. Steuve, whose name I have already mentioned. 

Orders were speedily given for a levy of troops, both in- 
fantry and cavalry, to be called Hanseatic volunteers. A man 
named Hanft, who had formerly been a butcher, raised at his 
own expense a company of foot and one of lancers, of which 
he took the command. This undertaking, which cost him 
130,000 francs, may afford some idea of the attachment of the 
people of Hamburg to the French Government ! But money, 
as well as men, was wanting, and a heavy contribution was 
imposed to defray the expense of enrolling a number of work- 
men out of employment and idlers of various kinds. Volun- 
tary donations were solicited, and enthusiasm was so general 
that even servant-maids gave their rings. The sums thus 
collected were paid into the chest of Tettenborn’s staff, and 
became a prey to dishonest appropriation. With respect to 
this money a Sieur Oswald was accused of not having acted 
with the scrupulous delicacy which Madame de Stael attrib- 
utes to his namesake in her romance of Corinne, 

Between 8000 and 10,000 men were levied in the Hanse 
Towns and their environs, the population of which had been 
so greatly reduced within two years. These undisciplined 
troops, who had been for the most part levied from the lowest 
classes of society, committed so many outrages that they soon 
obtained the surname of the Cossacks of the Elbe ; and cer- 
tainly they well deserved it. 

Such was the hatred which the French Government had 
inspired in Hamburg that the occupation of Tettenborn was 
looked upon as a deliverance. On the colonePs departure the 
Senate, anxious to give him a testimonial of gratitude, pre- 
sented him with the freedom of the city, accompanied by 
5000 gold fredericks (105,000 francs), with which he was 
doubtless much more gratified than with the honor of the 
citizenship. 

The restored Senate of Hamburg did not long survive. The 
people of the Hanse Towns learned, with no small alarm, 
that the Emperor was making immense preparations to fall 
upon Germany, where his lieutenants could not fail to talce 
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cruel revenge on thoae who had disavowed his authority, 
liefon* he. (|uitted Paris on the 15th of April Napoleon had 
re(‘alh‘d under the banners of the army 180,000 men, exclusive 
of tiu‘ guards of honor, and it was evident that with such a 
forta‘ he might venture on a great game and probably win it. 
Yet the month of April passed away without the occurrence 
of any tivent im|)ortant to the Hanse Towns, the inhabitants 
of which vacillated betweem hope and fear. Attacks daily 
took plaei‘ between parties of Russian and French troops on 
the i(‘rritory between Lumudnirg and Bremen. In one of 
these (uicoiintcrs (hmeral Morand was mortally wounded, and 
was (smveycid to Imnenburg. His brother having been taken 
prisoner in the same engagement, Tettenborn, into whose 
hands he luui fallcm, gave him leave on parole to visit the Gen- 
eral ; but he arrived in Lunenburg only in time to see him 
die. 

'I'hi* Kremii having iwlvan(*.ed as far as Haarburg took up 
their position on tln^ plateau of He.hwartzenherg, which com- 
mands that litth^ town and the considcu’able islands situated 
in that part of the river l)etwe<‘!U Haarburg and Hamburg. 
Being masttu’H of this (^h*vate<l point th(‘.y began to threaten 
Hamburg and to attiudc Haarburg. These attacks were 
(liree,t«»d by Vandamme, of all our gcmerals the most redoubt- 
able in <*.on<iut*red countrit^s. He was a native of Oasse), in 
Manch^rs, and had ae<juired a high reputation for severity. 
At the very time wlien he was attji(*.kiug Hamburg, Napoleon 
said of him at Drewlen, ^Hf T were to lose Vandamme I know 
ned wliat 1 would give to have him bimk again ; but if I had 
tw«) such generals I should be obliged to shoot one of tliem.^^ 
It must be confessed that otie was (piite enough.^ 

* DinrOnlqm* Viniflattimc, ('omte (VUnebiirg, disUni^alRleMl liitHBolf In t1\a 
wiiffi t>f fUiinthmi Jind of tho Eim)ir<\ uud would hiivo bo(ui made a Mar- 
Hha! Ill IHIS, wlmt his diHimtor at Kulm (porhaim partly produ(‘(‘d by biH 
knowlofLo tiiat a ^roat sucH'OBH wotild bring hhn bis hftton) niinod bis own 
enroor and NapohaaCi lasst oiiaiKX^ of huo(u^h 8. 1I<» bad, an Bourrionna says, 
the worst of oliara^^tors, and wbon takon prisoner at Kulm was roughly 
tr#»at4»d by Aiiucandor on «count of ids pUlaice. IntentlDnally or not, van- 
(ianiinc, forgatting tlni story of the doatli of Paul It., took a bitter revenge 
by eoiii|dtiliiing that Aioxander could notl»ave treattsd him worse if he bad 
wsasainated bi« fatlnir. In 1H14, I^mis XVlIt. was foolislily persuaded to 
biiv# Vandamme rmlely ptirMilsed when he T>reMmted hiinself at tins Tuilerh'*® 
with tlio uther (nnemli of hl» rank. This was done at the time that the 
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As soon as he arrived Yandamme sent to inform Tettenborii 
that if he did not immediately liberate the brother and 
brother-in-law of Morand, both of whom were his prisoners, 
he would burn Hamburg. Tettenborn replied that if he 
resorted to that extremity he would hang them both on the 
top of St. MichaePs Tower, where he might have a view of 
them. This energetic answer obliged Yandamme to restrain 
his fury, or at least to direct it to other objects. 

Meanwhile the French forces daily augmented at Haar- 
burg. Yandamme, profiting by the negligence of the new 
Hanseatic troops, who had the defence of the great islands 
of the Elbe, attacked them one night in the month of May. 
This happened to be the very night after the battle of Lutzeii, 
where both sides claimed the victory, and Te D&itm was sung 
in the two hostile camps.^ The advance of the French turned 
the balance of opinion in favor of Hapoleon, who was in fact 
really the conqueror on a field of battle celebrated nearly two 
centuries before by the victory and death of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. The Cossacks of the Elbe could not sustain the shock 
of the French; Yandamme repulsed the troops who defended 
Wilhelmsburg, the largest of the two islands, and easily t(jok 
possession of the smaller one, Fidden, of which the point 
nearest the right bank of the Elbe is not half a gunshot dis- 
tant from Hamburg. The 9th of May was a fatal day to the 
people of Hamburg; for it was then that Davoust, having 
formed his junction with Yandamme, appeared at the head of 
a corps of 40,000 men destined to re-enforce Hapoleon’s Grand 
Army. Hamburg could not hold out against the considerable 
French force now assembled in its neighborhood. Tettenborn 
had, it is true, received a re-enforcement of 800 Prussians and 
2000 Swedes, but still what resistance could he offer to 
DavousPs 40,000 men ? Tettenborn did not deceive himself 
as to the weakness of the allies on this point, or the inutility 


King ennobled the family of Georges Gadondal, the would-be assassin of Napo- 
Jeon {Thier^ tome xviii. p. 356). Vandamme naturally joined Napoleon 
during the Cent Jours. 

^ The effect, however, of this battle, and of the forward movements of 
General Sebastiani and Marshal Davoust, was, that the allies were obliged 
to abandon the line of the Elbe; nor were their affairs fully retrieved until 
the decisive battle of Leipsic. — Editor of 1836 edition. 
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attem|>ting to dofoiid the. city. yielded to tlie entreaties 
of the inhabitants, who rc^preseiitcal to liizn that further 
resistanc^ti must he atttunhid by certain ruin, lie accordingly 
eviunzated Hamburg on the 29th of May, taking witli him 
his Hans(»ati(^. legions, whicli had not ludd out an hour in the 
islands of tlu^ Kibe, and ae.c.ompanied by the Bwedisli Doctor 
Von Hess, whose imprudent mlvic^e was the chief cause of all 
the disastiu’s to which tin*, unfortunate city had bezm ex|)osecL 

Davoust was at Hmirburg, wln‘r(* he re(*.eived the deputies 
from Hamburg with an appearance of moderation ; and by the 
conditions stijadatc^d at this (midhreinio on the 30th of May a 
strong de.tachmt‘nt of Danish troops (Kjcupied Hanil)urg in the 
name of tin*. Km{HU’or. *’rh(^ Fnuudi made, their entrance the 
same evening, and octuipizal the posts as quietly as if they 
had iK^en merely (‘hanging guard, ddui iidiabitants made not 
a shadow of nusistance. Not a drop of blood was slied ; not a 
threat nor an insult was intere.hangiMl. d'his is the. truth ; but 
the truth did not suit Napoleon. It was lu'c.cssary to get up 
a pr(?t(jxt of rc^v(‘ng(^ and aiu^ordingly rccjourse. was Imd to a 
biilh*tin, whi(di proclaimed to Krancu* and Europe that Ham- 
himj had ham taken hij main fore(% frith a losif of ffofnr h undred 
men. Hut for this imaginary rt^sistancc^, ofiicially announced, 
how would it have bcnm possible to justify the spoliations and 
exmdions which ensued ? ^ 

The Duttdi Hezn^ral, Hogendorff, becmnie Governor of Ham- 
burg in li<‘u of (Jarra Ht. Gyr, who had bcmz confined at Osiuv- 
l)ru{‘k sinc(^ his preiufiitati^ retreat. General Mogtuulorlf had 
bmni c.rmited oiu' of the Emperor’s aidm de aampj but he was 
neithtu* a Happ, a I.<auriston, nor a Dnroc. The inhabitants 
w(n-a required to pay all the arrears of taxes due to tln^ different 
public oflkeB during the seventy days that the Fnmeh had 
b(‘.en alismit ; and likewise all tlie allowamms that would have 
la^en paid to tlie troojis of the garrison had they remained in 

1 There arpeaw to have heiui Rome real re8lRt.anee; aec Puym(ti(jr(\ page 
15*2, who mys that If the town had hahl mit four days huiger It would have 
been prot(*eted by the arndwtlee of PlelHwllr,, ami would mwcsr have been rts- 
oeeuinecl by the Freneb. Thi«, however, might have been a great gain to 
Napoleon, whoauffered imndt in nud IHl t from the loii of the garrisons 
in Huv.h p!ae«*i. Many of the inhabltantM now left the town for fear of the 
revenge and iniaefclons of tb© .Frimeh. 
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Hamburg. Payment was also demanded of the arrears for the 
quartering of troops who were fifty leagues off. However, 
some of the heads of the government departments, who saw 
and understood the new situation of the French at Hamburg, 
did not enforce these unjust and vexatious measures. The 
duties on registrations were reduced. M. Pyonnier, Director 
of the Customs, aware of the peculiar difficulty of his situa- 
tion in a country where the customs were held in abhorrence, 
observed great caution and moderation in collecting the duties. 
Personal examination, which is so revolting and indecorous, 
especially with respect to females, was suppressed. But these 
modifications did not proceed from the highest quarter ; they 
were due to the good sense of the subordinate agents, who 
plainly saw that if the Empire was to fall it would not be ow- 
ing to little infractions in the laws of proscription against 
coffee and rhubarb. 

If the custom-house regulations became less vexatious to 
the inhabitants of Hamburg it was not the same with the busi- 
ness of the post-office. The old manoeuvres of that depart- 
ment were resumed more actively than ever. Letters were 
opened without the least reserve, and all the old post-office 
clerks who were initiated in these scandalous proceedings were 
recalled. With the exception of the registrations and the 
customs the inquisitorial system, which had so long oppressed 
the Hanse Towns, was renewed; and yet the delegates of the 
French Government were the first to cry out, ^^The people of 
Hamburg are traitors to Kapoleon : for, in spite of all the 
blessings he has conferred upon them they do not say with the 
Latin poet, Deits nobis hcec otiafecitP 

But all that passed was trifling in comparison with what 
was to come. On the 18th of June was published an Imperial 
decree, dated the 8th of the same month, by virtue of which 
were to be reaped the fruits of the official falsehood contained 
in the bulletin above mentioned. To expiate the crime of re- 
bellion Hamburg was required to pay an extraordinary contri- 
bution of 48,000,000 francs, and Ltibeck a contribution of 
6,000,000. The enormous sum levied on Hamburg was to be 
paid in the short space of a month, by six equal instalments, 
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either in money, or bills on respectable houses in Paris. ^ In 
addition to this the new Prefect of Hamburg made a requisi- 
tion of grain and provisions of every kind, wines, sailcloth, 
masts, pitch, hemp, iron, copper, steel, in short, everything 
that could be useful for the supply of the army and navy. 

But while these exactions were made on property in Ham- 
burg, at Dresden the liberties of individuals and even lives 
were attacked. On the 15th of June Napoleon, doubtless 
blinded by the false reports that were laid before him, gave 
orders for making out a list of the inhabitants of Hamburg 
who were absent from the city. He allowed them only a 
fortnight to return home, an interval too short to enable some 
of them to come from the places where they had taken refuge. 
They consequently remained absent beyond the given time. 
Victims were indispensable : but assuredly it was not Bona- 
parte who conceived the idea of hostages to answer for the 
men whom prudence kept absent. Of this charge I can clear 
his memory. The hostages, were, however, taken, and were 
declared to be also responsible for the payment of the contri- 
bution of 48,000,000. In Hamburg they were selected from 
among the most respectable and wealthy men in the city, 
some of them far advanced in age. They were conveyed to 
the old castle of Haarburg on the left bank of the Elbe, and 
these men, who had been accustomed to all the comforts of 
life, were deprived even of necessaries, and had only straw to 
lie on. The hostages from Ltibeck were taken to Hamburg : 
they were placed between decks on board an old ship in the 
port : this was a worthy imitation of the prison hulks of Eng- 
land. On the 24th of July there was issued a decree which 
was published in the Hamburg Correspondant of the 27th. 
This decree consisted merely of a proscription list, on which 
were inscribed the names of some of the wealthiest men in 
the Hanse Towns, Hanover, and Westphalia. 

1 Puymaigrre (p. 153), who ought to he a good authority, puts the contri- 
bution at 1(W, 000,000. Alison (chap. Ixxix. para. 24, note) says 40,000,000 
francs (or £ 1,600,000). In chap. xcv. para. 21 Alison puts the whole exactions 
by Davoust from 1st June, 1813, to 23d April, 1814, as 2,800,000 odd francs, 
besides goods, etc., the whole amounting to some £140,000; but his figures 
are doubtful. In any case the exaction is acknowledged by Puymaigre to 
have been beyond the powers of the- town. 
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Napoleon’s second visit to Dresden — Battle of Bautzen — The Congress at 
Prague — Napoleon ill advised — Battle of Vittoria — General Moreau — 
Rupture of the conferences at Prague — Defection of Jomini — Battles of 
Dresden and Leipsic — Account of the death of Duroc — An interrupted 
conversation resumed a year after — Particulars respecting Poniatowski 
— His extraordinary courage and death — His monument at Leipsic and 
tomh in the cathedral of Warsaw. 

On the 2d of May Kapoleon won the battle of Lutzen. A 
week after he was at Dresden, not as on his departure for the 
Russian campaign, like the Sovereign of the West surrounded 
by his mighty vassals : he was now in the capital of the only 
one of the monarchs of his creation who remained faithful to 
the French cause, and whose good faith eventually cost him 
half his dominions. The Emperor staid only ten days in 
Dresden, and then went in pursuit of the Russian army, 
which he came up with on the 19th, at Bautzen. This battle, 
which was followed on the two succeeding days by the battles 
of Wurtchen and Ochkirchen, may be said to have lasted 
three days — a sufficient proof that it was obstinately dis- 
puted. It ended in favor of Xapoleon, but he and France paid 
dearly for it : while General Kirschner and Duroc were talk- 
ing together the former was killed by a cannon-ball, which 
mortally wounded the latter in the abdomen. 

The moment had now arrived for Austria to prove whether 
or not she intended entirely to desert the cause of Xapoleon.^ 

1 There is a running attack in E'rrew's (tome ii. pp. 289-325) on all this 
part of the Memoirs, hut the best account of the negotiations between 
France, Austria, and the Allies will be found in Metternich, vol. i. pp. 171- 
245. Metternich, with good reason, prides himself on the skill with which 
he gained from Napoleon the exact time, twenty days, necessary for the con- 
centration of the Austrinn armies ; see especially pp. 194, 195. Whether the 
negotiations were consistent with good faith on the part of Austria is another 
matter ; but one thing seems clear — the Austrian marriage ruined Napoleon. 
He found it impossible to believe that the' monarch who had given him his 
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Ail h(*r dt‘n)i<)nHtratic)U8 vv(‘i*e limited to an offer of 

Ian* iniarveiition in opening negotiations witli Kussia. Ac- 
cajrdingljj on the 4th of thine, an arinistice was concluded at 
Ideiswitz, which was to last till the 8th of July, and was 
finally prolongcnl to the 10th of August. 

Tin* lirst overtures afttu* the conclusion of the armistice 
of IdiUHwitz di‘tt‘nnin(Ml the assembling of a Congress at 
lh*ague. It was reporttsl at the time that the Allies de- 
manded the, restoration of all th(‘y had lost since 1805; that 
is to say, since the. campaign of Ulm. In this demand Hol- 
land and the Haimi*. 1'owns, wdiich had l)(‘come French prov- 
ine(»H, w(*re eomprtdicnded. But w<^ should still have retained 
the Rhine, Belgium, Biedmont, Ni(H‘, and Havoy. The battle 
of Vittoriad vvhich plat^iul th(‘ whol(‘. of Spain at the disposal 
of t he English, tlui retreat of Suidn‘t upon the Ebro, the f(?ar 
of sefdng the army of S[)ain annihilattsl, were enough to alter 
the opinions of thosi^ eounsellors who still naximme.ndcd war. 
Not withstanding Napoleoifs opposition and his innate dis- 
jMtsiiion to ac’cpiin^ ^^s victories, probably lie would 

tuii have hetm inacn't‘ssible to the rcuteratml ri^])r(ismiitation8 of 
sensible men who loved their e.ountry. France, tluu’efore, has 


diiughter wtmUl Ktrik(< tlMMliMtiHive bUiw a^alnHi liim. Without this belief 
1111*111 ftifi bo »o <bmbt that ho would havo Ktruok Austria hidore she ooiUd 
Imt fortu*», iuhI MoUoruirh wiuus to liHV(» droadod tlu^ rosult. 
“ ll wiiH ueeewiy’V, tliondoro, to provout Nai*cd(*ou from carrying out his 
UMUiil ^ynivm <»f foaving an army of <ihHoi vatfou before tlu^ Allied armies, 
and himself turning to Bcihemia to <leal a gnuU blow at us, tbo effect of 
%vljieh It would bit Impossiblf to foresee in the niiwuit depn'ssed state of th(» 
great majority of otir meti ” (Mi*ttrrnirhi vol. I, n. 177). With our knowl- 
cidgiioC how l*lii|Hrleoii held bis own against the tfiree arml(?H at Dresden w(' 
tiwty «lely itHSwme that he would have ertished Austria if she had not ioine-d 
him or dl»r»riiid- Theeomluet of Austria Wiwi natural and politic, nut it 
WHS only Muotiessful beeaiimi -Na|K>leon believtul in the good faith of the. 
Emperor Friuiels, his Iathc*r4n4aw. U Is Ui be noUal that Austria only suo 
eeecfed in getting A lesinider to negotiate on the implied (sondition that thc^ 
negollatlc»ni wi‘re not to end in a pea<?e with France. Hee MaUernkh, voL i. 
11. IKl, whenn l*i answer to the Dmr’s question as to what would become of 
their eiinse if Napoleon W’cepted the Austrian mediation, he says that if 
Nftiwileoti ilctdlnci Austria will join tlte AUh^. If Napoleon aeeepte, the 
negfftiallons will i^ptaiiily show Napoleon to \m neither wise nor just, 
and then the riiiitlt will Iwi the same, fn any case we shall have galtmd the 
tiocmwiiry lime to bring our armies into sutdi poslticaiis that we need not again 
four a ifi|uirttt4t attack 'on any mw of them, and/rom lohkh we may oumdms 
Utke tim 

t Tin* iiew« of this decisive battle Ittcriewed the difficulty of the Freundt 
pliiiipottutiiarlei at Prague, and ratMul the demands of the Allies. It also 
ghiM.»k the eonlidtiiioe of tbo«s who remained faitliful to uu, Bourrknm. 
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to reproach his advisers. At this juncttire G-eneral Moreau 
arrived; it has been said that he came at the solicitation of 
Bernadette. This is neither true nor probable. In the first 
place^ there never was any intimacy between Bernadotte 
and Moreau; and, in the next, how can it be imagined 
that Bernadotte wished to see Moreau .Emperor ! But this 
question is at once put at rest by the fact, that in the inter- 
view at Abo the Emperor of Russia hinted to Bernadotte the 
possibility of his succeeding Napoleon. It was generally 
reported at the time, and I have since learnt that it was true, 
that the Erench Princes of the House of Bourbon had made 
overtures to Moreau through the medium of General Willot, 
who had been proscribed on the 18th Eructidor ; and I have 
since learned from an authentic source that General Moreau, 
who was then at Baltimore, refused to support the Bourbon 
cause. Moreau yielded only to his desire of being revenged 
on Napoleon ; and he found death where he could not find 
glory.i 

At the end of July the proceedings of the Congress at 
Prague were no further advanced than at the time of its 
assembling. Ear from cheering the Erench with the prospect 
of a peace, the Emperor made a journey to Mayence ; the Em- 
press went there to see him, and returned to Paris immedi- 
ately after the EmperoEs departure. Napoleon went back to 
Dresden, and the armistice not being renewed, it died a nat- 
ural death on the 17th of August, the day appointed for its 

1 Haying mentioned the name of Moreau I may take this opportunity of 
correcting an error into which I fell while speaking of Groneral Lajolais in 
connection with the conspiracy of Georges, etc. Some papers have fallen 
into my hands, proving beyond a doubt that General Lajolais was not an ao 
corhplice in the conspiracy. — Bourrienne, 

Napoleon seems to have believed that it was a shot from one of the re- 
doubts near Dresden, where he was present, which struck Moreau. Cath- 
cart {War in Russia and Germany y pp. 229-231), who was an eyewitness, says 
that the shot came from a field-battery about a quarter of a mile distant. 
Napoleon, according to Cathcart, was then about a mile off; thus Thiers 
(tome xvi. p. 315) is wrong in saying that Moreau was “ struck by a French 
bullet, fired, so to say, by Napoleon. Moreau’s death put an end to an im- 
portant disagreement between Metteriiich and the Emperor Alexander, who 
wished to take the title of Generalissimo of the Allied armies, with Moreau, 
as his lieutenant, really in command. “ When,” says Metternich (vol. i^. 
207), Alexander met me the next day he said to me, ‘ God has uttered His 
judgment: He was of your opinion.’ ” Readers of Metternich will remark 
how habitually Providence was of his opinion. 
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expiration. A fatal event immediately followed the rupture 
of the conferences^^ On the 17th of August Austria^ wishing 
to gain by war as she had before gained by alliances, declared 
that she would unite her forces with those of the Allies. On 
the very opening of this disastrous campaign General Jomini 
went over to the enemy. Jomini belonged to the staff of the 
unfortunate Marshal Ney, who was beginning to execute, 
with his wonted ability, the orders he had received. There 
was much surprise at his eagerness to profit by a struggle, 
begun under such melancholy auspices, to seek a fresh for- 
tune, which promised better than what he had tried under 
our flag. Public opinion has pronounced judgment on Jomini.*^ 

The first actions were the battle of Dresden, which took 
place seven days after the rupture of the armistice, and the 
battle in which Vandainme was defeated, and which rendered 
the victory of Dresden unavailing. I have already mentioned 
that Moreau was killed at Dresden.® Bavaria was no sooner 

1 It was on the 11th of August, not the 17th, that Metternich announced 
to Caulaincourt, Napoleon’s plenipotentiary at Prague, that Austria had 
joined the Allies and declared war with France; see Thiers, tome xvi. p. 225. 
At midnight on 10th August Metternich had despatched the passports for the 
Comte Louis de Narhonne, Napoleon’s Ambassador, and the war manifesto 
of the Emperor Francis; then he ^‘had the beacons lighted which had been 
prepared from Prague to the Silesian frontier, as a sign of the breach of the 
negotiations, and the right (i. e. power) of the Allied armies to cross the 
Silesian frontier ” {Metternich, vol. i. p. 199). 

2 Jomini had been cruelly treated by Berthier, the chief of the staff, who 
had been always indisposed towards him. At the very time that Jomini, then 
chief of the staff to Ney, was expecting some well-won reward for his part in 
the battle of Bautzen, he received an order placing him in arrest for not hav- 
ing sent in a return delayed by the difficulty of getting the information from 
the divisions. Jomini, long discontented, now passed over to the Kussians, 
and thenceforward acted as military adviser to Alexander. It is fair to re- 
member that he was Swiss, not French, and that, when going over, he first 
placed all Ney’s outposts in safety from a surprise. He defends himself in 
his own work { Vie de NapoUon, tome iv. p. 368, note), and says that even if 
he had been capable of revealing any plan of Napoleon he did not know it. 
See also Sainte-Beuve {le Gineral Jomini), where the matter is treated at 
length. It would not be right to treat Jomini as a traitor, but 'to act against 
any army with which he had served so long, and with whose triumphs he had 
been so connected, was a deplorable act in the life of that great writer. He 
was naturally looked on with great jealousy by his new comrades. He says 
Muffling (p. 82) proved himself that same day a sublime teacher indeed, but 
at the same time so unpractical on the field of battle that his advice was not 
asked again. 

8 The following is a contemporary account of the death of Moreau, whose 
military fame once rivalled that of Bonaparte. It is taken from a letter 
written by a British officer; and dated Toplitz, 4th September, 1813. 

“General Moreau died yesterday. He was in the act of giving some 
opinion on military matters, while passing with the Emperor of Russia be- 
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rid of the French troops than she raised the mask and ranged 
herself among our enemies. In October the loss of the battle 
of Leipsic decided the fate of France. The Saxon army, 
which had long remained faithful to us, went over to the 
enemy during the battle.^ Prince Poniatowski perished at 
the battle of Leipsic in an attempt to pass the Elster. 


hind a Prussian battery to which two French batteries were answering, one 
in front and the other in dank, and Lord Cathcart and Sir R. Wilson were 
listening to him, when a ball struck his thigh and almost carried his leg ot¥, 
passed through his horse, and shattered his other leg to pieces. He gave a 
deep groan at first, but immediately after the first agony of pain was over 
he spoke with the utmost tranquillity, and called for a cigar. They bore 
him off the field on a litter made of Cossacks’ pikes, and carried him to a cot- 
tage at a short distance, which, however, was so much exposed to the fire 
that they were obliged, after just binding up his wounds, to remove him 
farther off to the Emperor’s quarters, where one leg was amputated, he smok- 
ing the whole time. When the surgeon informed him that he must deprive 
him of the other leg he observed, without showing any pain or peevishness, 
but in the calmest manner, that had he known that before his other was cut 
off he should have preferred dying. The litter on which they had hitherto 
conveyed him was covered with nothing but wet straw, and a cloak drenched 
through with rain, which continued in torrents the whole day. Tliey now 
placed more cloaks over him, and laid him more comfortably in a good litter, 
in which he was carried to Dippoldeswalde ; but long before bis arrival there 
he was soaked through and through. He was brought, however, safely to 
Tjaun, where he seemed to be going on well, till a long conference which 
took place between him and three or four of the Allied generals, by which 
he was completely exhausted. Soon after this he became extremely ill, and 
hourly grew worse. Through the whole of his sufferings he bore his fate 
with heroism and grandeur of mind not to be surpassed, and appeared to 
those with whom he conversed to endure but little pain, so calm and so 
extremely composed was he. He died at six o’clock yesterday morning.” — 
Editor of 1836 edition. 

The following letter from General Moreau to his wife, after receiving his 
mortal wound, was communicated to the editor of the 1836 edition by Sir J. 
Philippart: — 

” Ma cliere amie — A la hataille de Dresde, il y a trois jours, fai eu les 
denxjambes emportees dhni boulet de canon. Ce coquin de Bonaparte est 
toujours heureux. On m’afait V amputation aussi bien que possible. Quoique 
Varmee ait fait tin moiivement retrograde, ce n’est mdlement par revers, mats 
pour se rapprocher du General Blucher. Excuse mon grifonage; je Vaime 
et fembrasse de tout mon coeur. Je charge Rapatel de jinir. — V. AT.” 

1 The battle of General Blucher, on the 16th, was followed by a complete 
and signal victory on the 18th, by the combined forces, over Bonaparte, at 
the head of his army, in the neighborhood of Leipsic. The collective loss of 
above 100 pieces of cannon, 60,000 men, and an immense number of pris- 
oners; the desertion of the Saxon army, and also of the Bavarian and Wiir- 
temberg troops still remaining in the French ranks, consisting of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry; many generals killed, wounded, and taken prisoners, 
among whom were Reynier, Valberg (?), Brune, Bertrand, and Lauriston, 
were some of the first-fruits of tlie glorious day of the 18th of October. These 
were followed by the capture by assault of the town of Leipsic; the maga- 
zines, the artillery, stores of the place, with the King of Saxony, all his 
Court, the garrison, and the rear-giiard of the French army ; the whole of 
the enemy’s wounded, the number of whom exceeded 30,000, with the com- 
plete rout of the French army, it being entirely surrounded, and endeavoring 
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I will take this opportunity of relating what I know re- 
specting the death of two men who were both deeply and 
deservedly regretted — Duroc and Poniatowski.^ I^apoleon 
lamented Duroc chiefly because he was very useful to him. 
He, however, wished to make a parade of sensibility, and 
after having made up a tragical scene of Duroc’s death, he 
ordered a picture to be painted, to transmit the recollection 
of the event to posterity ; with this view a suitable story was 
drawn up for a bulletin. This bulletin contained a high-flown 
account of the loss the Emperor had sustained ; and the fol- 
lowing set phrases were put into the mouth of the dying 
General: My life has been devoted to your service, and I 
regret its loss because it might yet be useful to you. Yes, 
Sire, we shall one day meet again, but it will be thirty years 

to e8cai)e in all directions: such were the prominent subjects of exultation. 
Bonaparte was fortunate enough to escax^e by rapid flight two hours before 
the entry into Leipsic of the Allied forces. . . . 

During the action twenty-two guns of Saxon i.rtillery, with two West- 
phalian regiments of hussars, and two battalions of Saxons, joined us from 
the enemy: the former were instantly led again into the field, our artillery 
and ainnmnition not being all brought forward. . . . 

The losses sustained in the last four days’ combats could not with precision 
be stated ; but they were averaged, on the part of the enemy, at 15,000 pris- 
oners, without reckoning 23,000 sick and wounded found in the hospitals at 
Leipsic, 250 pieces of cannon, and 900 tumbrels. Prince I*oniatowski, Gen- 
erals Vial, Kochambeau, Dumoustier, Oompans, and Latour-Maubourg were 
killed, and Ney, Marmont, and Souham woxinded. Fifteen generals were 
made prisoners. The loss of the Allies was equally serious. The Prussian 
corps of d’York lost 5000 men; the Austrians enumerated no less than sixty 
officers of distinction killed in this sanguinary contest (Marquis of London- 
derry’s Narrative of the War in Germany and France). 

1 Duroc, as has already been noted, was one of the earliest aides de camp 
and companions of Napoleon, and had accompanied him to Egypt, and 
indeed everywhere. He had been created Due de Prioul and Grand Mard- 
chal du Palais. Marmont (tome v. p. 109) says that a few moments before 
being hit Duroc showed a sort of despondency and dishoartennumt, and said 
to him, My friend, the Emperor is insatiable for battles. We shall all 
fall, it is our destiny.” The scene between Napoleon and him on his deatli- 
bed has been told differently. See Marmont, tome v. p. 110: Sdri'iir, tome 
vi. p. 116; and Thiers, tome xv. p. 584; and even (Joiynet, p. 362. Whatever 
may have been said to the contrary, there must have been some strong affec- 
tion between them. See Napoleon’s letter to Madame de Montesquiou, 
when, perhaps with a remembrance of a famous Koman epitaph, he said, 
” The death of the Due de Frioul has pained me. It is the only time in 
twenty years that he has not divined what would please me ” (Rdm,vsat, tome 
ii. p. 245 note). See also Dumas, a fair representative of the general opitiion 
of the army, not of the tittle-tattle of the Court. “ The glorious death of the 
Grand Marcohal Duroc took from Napoleon his most trusty friend, wliom he 
much liked : the man whose loyalty, noble independence, and enligbtcuied 
counsels were so useful to him” (Dumas, tome iii. p, 600). His Duchy was 
giv%n to his daughter. 
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hence, when you will have triumphed over your enemies, and 
realized all the hopes of your country. I have lived like an 
honorable man, and have nothing to reproach myself with. 
I leave behind me a daughter; your Majesty will be a father 
to her.” ^ But there is not one word of truth in the bulletin 
account of Duroc’s death. The words which he is said to 
have uttered in his last moments were invented, like those 
attributed to Desaix after the battle of Marengo. I suppose 
Napoleon borrowed from Homer the idea of making his 
heroes deliver speeches when at the point of death. The 
fact is, Duroc suffered the most excruciating agony, and 
under such circumstances a man is not likely to be very elo- 
quent, or, indeed, inclined to speak much. I remember read- 
ing at the time a letter which came by an estafette ; it was 
written by an individual who accompanied the Emperor, and 
was addressed to a Minister. The writer desires his friend 
not to place any reliance on the official account of Napoleon^s 
visit to Duroc. He added that the latter, being, at the mo- 
ment in great suffering, and finding that the Emperor pro- 
longed his visit, turned impatiently on his left side, and said 
to the Emperor, motioning him with his right hand to with- 
draw, Ah, Sire, at least leave me to die quietly.” 

I will here mention a fact which occurred before Duroc’s 
departure for the campaign of 1812. T used often to visit 
him at the Pavilion Marsan, in the Tuileries, where he lodged. 
One forenoon, when I had been waiting for him a few min- 
utes, he came from the Emperor’s apartments, where he had 
been engaged in the usual business. He was in his court- 
dress. As soon as he entered he pulled off his coat and hat 
and laid them aside. I have just had a conversation with 
the Emperor about you,” said he. Say nothing to anybody. 

Have patience, and you will be ” He had no sooner 

uttered these words than a footman entered to inform him 
that the Emperor wished to see him immediately. Well,” 
said Duroc, “I must go.” No sooner was the servant gone 
than Duroc stamped violently on the floor, and exclaimed, 

1 The Emperor faithfully carried out this wish, making a handsome pro- 
vision for Mademoiselle Duroc. (See also the will of Napoleon.) 
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^ 'fhat .... iU‘Vi‘r l(*avt‘s me a moment’s rest. If he finds 
I have five minuieH to myself in the course of the morning lie 
is sure to semi for me.” He then put on his coat and re- 
turiuHl to tlie Emperor, saying, Another time you shall hear 
wluit I have to toil jaui.” 

From that time 1 did not see Duroc until the month of 
January, 1813. He was constantly absent from Paris, and 
ciic! not return until tlie end of 1812. He was much affected 
at the nnsultof the eampaign, but his contidcmee in Napoleoifs 
genius kept up his spirits. I turned the conversation from 
this Huhjeet and nunindiHl him of his promise to tell me what 
had passiMl hetwt‘(*n the, Emperor and himsedf relative to me. 
“ Vtm shall h(*ar,” said he. *^The Emperor and I had been 
playing at billiards, and, between ourselves, he plays very 
badly. He is notliiug at a game that depends on skill. 
Whilt! m?gHgeiitly rolling his balls about lie muttered these 
wonls: ‘ Do you ever see Bourrienne now ^ Yes, Sire, he 
Hometime.H diiM‘s with me on diplomatic re(‘-eption-days, and he 
looks HO droll in his old-fashioned (iourt-dress, of Lyons manu- 
fmdure, that you would laugh if you saw him.^ — What does 
he say respeidiug tlie. new regulation for the court-dresses?’ 
— * I eonfi*HH he says it is very ridiculous ; that it will have 
no other r*‘Hult than to enable the I^yons manufacturers to gi^t 
rid of tlit‘lr old-fashioned goods ; that forced innovations on 
the euHioiuH of a nation ure never successful.’ — ^ Oh, that 
is always fcht? way with Bourrienne; lie is never pleased with 
anything.’ — Mku’tainly, Hire, he is apt to grumble; hut he 
siiys what he thinks,’ — ‘Do you know, Duroc, he served me 
very well at Hamburg. He raised a good deal of money for 
me. He ift a man who understands business. I will not leave 
him unemployed. Time must hang heavily on his hands. 
I will mm what I can do for him. He has many enemies.’ — 
‘And who lias not, Hire? ’—‘Many complaints against him 
ware transmitted to me from Hamburg, but the letter whudi 
he wrote to me in his justification opened my eyes, and 1 
iMigin to tliiiik that Bavary had good motives for defending 
hiiii. Emleiivors are made to dissuade me from employing 
liim, but I nlmll mwertheless do so at last, I remember that 
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it was lie wlu> iirst inferirunl int* of tiu* near nf tin 

war wliicli we are now engaged in. I forget, all that iats beer 
said against him for the last two years, and as Konn as peaec 
is concluded, and I am at leisun*, I will think of him.' 

After relating to me this eonversaiitui iHiror said, ** Voi: 
must, of course, feel assured that ! said all 1 think of you, 
and I will take an op|X)rtiinity of reminding him of you. Bui 
we must be patient. Adieu, my di*ar friend; we iiiiust. ,hiA> oil 
speedily, and Heaven knows wlum iva shall be bark again!*' 
I wished him a Hucet*ssful eampaign and a s|n't*dy return, 
Ahis! 1 was doomed to see mj i*xcelleiit fri4uui luily tmei' 
again. 

Next to the death of Duren* the loss most .simau‘e|y rt^grolffd 
during the (aunpaigii of IHB'i was that of Briiiei» BiiniatiH%*.Hki. 
fFoseph Ihmiatowski, a nephew of Stauishw AtigiistiLs. King of 
Ikdand, wms liorn at Warsaw on the Tib id' !^Ia\\ ITtk'l. At an 
early age h(‘ was rmaarkabb* for biH put riot it* spirit'; but his 
une.le’s intiumuu:* gavt* Idm an apparent irresoliitnun wlueb 
rendered him Kuspe<‘ied by stuia* of llie purtif*M in Boland. 
After his iineb* had aeeeded Bi the ( ’oidVderutinii of ’fargie' 
witz Foniatowski left iht‘ servie«* aeeoinpaideil by lined of bis 
liriiHupal oflieers. But when, in ITttl. the Bole.s etnleavoriMl 
to repulse the liuHsianH, he again repair«'*d to Iht* F*disli eaiiifi 
and entered the army as a v<duidei*r. His noble eoiidiiet 
obtaiiifNl for him tin* esteem fd bfk eiuiiitryiniii. liosidiis'kn 
gave him thr* eommand of a divisiim, witli wldrli Ip* reinler«*il 
useful Br*rvi(*es during the two sieges of Warsaw, liiiiiietli* 
ately aftcT the surnuidt^r of that impiial l^oiiiatowski m-eiit Bi 
Vienna, lie refused the offers of i'kiilieriiie aiid I bin I to 
arms in tha service of liussia. 

Poniatem^ski retired to his estate near iifii'r*' he 

lived like a privatf* gentleman iinti! the ert*alioii nl lie* iiraiid 
Hiiehy of Warsaw revived the liopes of the Biilisli patriolii. 
He then Immnie War Minister. 11ie Arebdiiin* bViiliiniiid 

having come, in iHlilf with Awstriiiii to 

of this Ihiohy of VVarmiw, I’uniatowHki, wlin Ihi* 

Polish trcxjps, whioh w«r« vi-ry iiifi-riur io iitiiolu rii !•< thi* 
Austrian force, obliged the latter, rathi r by iliitl i.f nkiHii! 
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iiiaiKinivrini^ than In* hj^htini,^ to (‘vaciuitn the Grand Duchy. 
He inir.sned theiu into (ialicia as far as (h’acow. 

Aft«*r this Inuiorahle tnuu}>aiKn h<^ continued to (exercise his 
fiiiHi ionH as Miiiist«*r until IK 1 2. The war against Russia 
again sununoneti Insn to the head of the Polish army. After 
taking part in all the, evcnits of that war, which was attendcMl 
liy siieli vari<»UH ehaiiceB, ihmiatowski was imisent at the 
hatile of Ltdpsie. That battle, which commenced on the 
Mt.li of Oc!iohei% tin* anniversary of the famous battles of 
Ulin and of ,Jena, lasted four days, and decided the fate of 
Europe. Five* hundiSHl thousand men fought on a surface of 
three squari^ h*agut‘H. 

Retrt*at having lH‘(‘ome indiBj)enHable, Napoleon took leave 
at Leipsic of tlie King of Haxony and his family, wliom he 
had brought with him from Dresden. The Emperor then 
exclaimed in a loud vcue.e, “ Adi(*u, Saxons,’^ to tlie peojde 
who filled the nmrketqduee, wh(‘n? the King of Saxony resided. 
With some diHleulty, ami aft(*r passing through many turn- 
ingH and windings, he gaimut the suburb of Runstadt and left 
l#ei|mie by the «uiier gate of ihut suhurh which leads to the 
Ivridgt* of tin* Elster, and to Limlemiu. d1i(‘ bridge was blown 
up shortly after he hatl passed it, and that event utterly pre- 
viuiied the retreat of tla‘- part of the army whitih was on the 
left bmik of tlie Elster, and whi('.h fell into the power of the 
enemy. Kapideon was at the tiirn^ accuH(*d of having ordercui 
the destrueiioii of the bridges immediately after he had himself 
pasHCfl it in ordt^r it) neeure his own personal retreat, as lie was 
tliri»iiti*rieil by the tmiive pursuit of the emuny. The English 
journals w«*re. mianimous on this point, and to counteract this 
ftpiiiifiit, which wm very general, an article was inserted in tlie 

J/eii,i?riirp 

Heforc piwiiing tlm bridge of the Elster Napoleon had 
dircefeil Poiiiakiwski, in concert with Marshal' Macdonald, 
to t»i)vcr and |iri')tec»t the retreat, and to defend that part of 
tl'ic Ritliiirb of Imipsic which is nearest to the Borna road. 
Ftir execnition of these orders ha had only 2000 IVilisli 
in full try. lie was in this dcsjmmte situation when he saw 
the Friiticdi eoluiiiiis in full retreat, and the bridge so choked 
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up with their artillery and wagons that there was no possi- 
bility of passing it. Then drawing his sword, and turning to 
the officers who were near him, he said, ^^Here we must fall 
with honor ! At the head of a small party of cuirassiers 
and Polish officers he rushed on the columns of the Allies. 
In this action he received a ball in his left arm: he had 
already been wounded on the 14th and 16th. He neverthe- 
less advanced, but he found the suburb filled with Allied 
troops.^ He fought his way through them and received 

1 The Allies were so numerous that they scarcely perceived the losses they 
sustained. Their masses pressed down upon us in every direction, and it was 
impossible that victory could fail to be with them. Their success, however, 
would have been less decisive had it not been for tlie defection of the Saxons. 
In the midst of the battle, these troops having moved towards the enemy, as 
if intending to make an attack, turned suddenly round, and opened a heavy 
fire of artillery and musketry on the columns by the side of which they had 
a few moments before been fighting. I do not know in what page of history 
such a transaction is recorded. This event immediately produced a great 
difference in our affairs, which were before in a bad enough train. I ought 
here to mention that before the battle the Emperor dismissed a Bavarian 
division which still remained with him. He spoke to tlie officers in terms 
which will not soon be effaced from their memory. He told them, that, 
“ according to the laws of war, they were his prisoners, since tlieir Govern- 
ment had taken part against him; but that he could not forget the services 
they had rendered him, and that they were therefore at liberty to return 
home.'’ These troops left the army, where they were much esteemed, and 
marched for Bavaria. 

The desertion of the Saxons to the enemy obliged the Emperor to order 
movements to which he would not otherwise have resorted, especially in so 
warm an action. These unexpected movements caused disorder, when that 
calmness and that cool determination by which so much may be done at the 
decisive moment of a battle were most wanting. It was now necessary to 
think of a retreat, which had, indeed, already begun, in conseq^uence of the 
physical and moral exhaustion of the troops, which had maintained the con- 
test since the morning under marked disadvantagcis. 

After nearly the whole of the left and part of the centre had passed the 
Elster the Emperor himself crossed. He de.sire<l the artillery officer who 
had charge of the bridge, for the destruction of which preparation had been 
made, not to leave the spot, and. not to put the match to the train until all 
the troops had passed over. 

At first the corps proceeded along the bridge without any disagreeable 
accident, but such was the disorder that no one could tell whether or not his 
column was the last which had to pass. The enemy’s sharpshooters were in 
advance; the pressure towards the bridge was great, and the confusion be- 
came extreme. 

The officer left in charge of the bridge, not knowing what was the state of 
things on the enemy’s side, ran towards a general officer to learn, if possible, 
from him how far the passage had been effected ; but he was carried away 
by the crowd, and could not return. The artillerymen who were under his 
command, seeing G-erman troops and Cossacks pushing forward, blew up the 
bridge without waiting for orders; and thus tiie right of the army, which 
ke;^ the enemy’s masses in check, was cut off. 

The report of this unfortunate event soon spread through the ranks. The 
right was in its tp.rn thrown into disorder, and an escape was souglit through 
fields and marshes. This completed the disaster ; the troops were made 
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:uioilii‘r woutiii. H<‘ Uh‘ii throw hini.s(‘lf into tho. Ploisse, 
wlnoli wiis tho first rivor ho oanu* to. Aided by his olUcons, 
lit‘ K^aiutni 11 h‘ t>p|u>siU‘ liaiik, loavin|j^ his h()rs(‘. in the river. 
Hiougli gr«‘a,iiy t‘xhau.stod he nuniiited another^ and gained 
the Eistin% by passing through M. Rihehenbachfs gardcui, 
whieh was situalfsi on the shin of tliat river. In spite of 
the Hii*epneHs of tin*, banks of the Klsttn- at tliat part, the* 
Friitcn* plnngeti witli his horse into tln^ river: botli man 
and horse win-e drowned, and tins saint*, fate was shared by 
st*veral ot!ietn*H wlni followed I'oniatowski’s exanqde. Mar- 
shal Maedonahl was, luekily, one of those who escaped. Five 
tlays after a fislnnauau drew the body of the Prince out of the 
watt‘r. On the 2f>ih <»f Ociobt^r it was tt‘.mp()rarily inttn’red at 
LtdpHie, witli all the. hoimrs tint*, to the illustrious deceased. 
A niodesi Btone marks tins spot wlnu’c the body of the Prineo 
was dragged from tin* river, 'flie ihdes expressed a wish to 
«*reet a mominn*nt to the nnnuory of tlndr countryman in the 
garihm of M. Ihdcln^nhaeh, but that gentleman (hs*. hired he 
would tlo it at his own (»xpe*nHe, which lu^ did. The monu- 
ment etnisiHiH of a iHsiuiiful sarcophagus, surrounded by weep- 
ing willinvs. The body of tin* Prince, after being (‘lubalmed, 
WHS st‘ni ill the following year to Warsaw, and in IHlb it was 
deposited in the <*athedral, among the rcmiaiiis of the Kings 
and great men of Polamh Tln^ cel(d)rat(*(l Thorwaldsen was 
commissicinetl to excanih^ a momnmmt for his tomb. Prince 
PoiiiafowHki h*ft no issue but a natural son, born in 1790. 
The royal race tlnu’efore, existiHl only in a collativral branch 
of King Htiinislas, namely, Prince Btauislas, born in 171)4.^ 

wlwaiewef wjir^atiil OimrmlM T^aurbUm and Hfiynirr were taken with thorn. 
rrlnt‘i* .frw*|di r*‘(*i»nt1y made M'arahal of Franoe, liad JiiHt at 

%hh umm*mi KAlned the ^niksof the Klster. Thou^ch wounded, eoimulting 
iitily lik inaimiie, lie |dtiniced im hemehimk Into the river, where he nnfor- 
tiiiiately |irrl*tiit*tL ft wm lirifHmHihle to he more brave than was thin Frlnee; 
imfieliiirtw, iiiiifniinltiioitii, and alwaya amlahle, he was a« mnch eHieernetl by 
iiljiiifwi m'lonti be eombiited m regretted l>y the nerty wlnnn h(^ served. 

Thk Ktriiiliialed the fntui day of t#td|mie : the reHult of whieh to Franee 
wm tlir Ilf II tine iind niimerotm army and all her Allies {Memoirn of the 
ii^tnqfu toiiie vf fi. fT!b» 

* Prliire Pmilfifowaki had only Imen made Marshal by Napoleon 

till the pall ( Irf otter, ISIS, three day« Itefore he was drowned. He wan the 
of Poniabiwskl whofollowml (Uiarles XIT. into Turkey, 

Mid llie iieplif’W of Slfitiiitas IL of Poland, the last King of Poland, 
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Amount of the Allied forces against Napoleon — Their advance towards the 
Rhine — Levy of 280,000 men — Dreadful situation of the French at May- 
ence — Declaration of the Allies at Frankfort — Dixdoinatic correspond- 
ence— The Due de Bassano succeeded by the Duk^ of Vincenza — The 
conditions of the Allies vaguely accepted — Caulaincourt sent to the head- 
quarters of the Allies — Manifesto of the Allied powers to the French 
people — Gift of 30,000,000 from the Emperor’s privy purse — Wish to 
recall M. de Talleyrand — Singular advice relative to Wellington — The 
French army recalled from Spain — The throne resigned by Joseph — 
Absurd accusation against M. Laine — Adjournment of the Legislative 
Body — Napoleon’s Speech to the Legislative Body — Remarks of Napo- 
leon reported by Cambaceres. 

When the war resumed its course after the disaster of Leipsic 
I am certain that the Allied sovereigns determined to treat 
with Napoleon only in his own capital, as he, four years 
before, had refused to treat with the Emperor of Austria 
except at Vienna. The latter sovereign now completely 
raised the mask, and declared to the Emperor that he would 
make common cause with Russia and Prussia against him. 
In his declaration he made use of the singular pretext, that 
the more enemies there were against Napoleon there would 
be the greater chance of speedily obliging him to accede to 
conditions which would at length restore the tranquillity of 
which Europe stood so much in need. This declaration on 
the part of Austria was an affair of no little importance, for 
she had now raised an army of 250,000 men. An equal force 
was enrolled beneath the Russian banners, which were advan- 
cing towards the Rhine. ’ Prussia had 200,000 men ; the Con- 
federation of the Rhine 150,000: in short, including the 
Swedes and the Dutch, the English troops in Spain and in 
the Netherlands, the Danes, who had abandoned us, the Span- 
iards and Portuguese, whose courage and hopes were revived 
by our reverses, Napoleon had arrayed against him upward 
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of a iiiiliiou f>f aiiuoti Among thorn, too, wen* the 

Nea|KtlitaiiH, witli Murat at their head! 

Tht* iiitHiili of Novemlau*, wan fatal to the fortime of 
Na|»oIeo!i. hi all parts tie* Krmudi armies were repulsed and 
tirivtui l)aek upon tin* Rhine, wliihi in every direction the 
Allied forecH adva!UH*d towards that river. For a consider- 
aldf* time I hml eoididimtly anticipated the fall of the 
Empire; not because the foreign sovereigns had vowed its 
dest ruction, but be<'ause I saw the iin^iossibility of Napoleon 
dtdVnding himstdf against all Europe, and because I knew 
that, Iiowever ilesperate. might he his fortune, nothing would 
iiidiu‘e him t(^ consent to comlitions which he considcu’ed dis- 
gramdul. At this time* (*very day was marked by a new dtrfec;- 
tion. EviUi the Ravarians, the natural Allies of France, they 
whom the Empt*ror had h*d to vie.tory at the comnumeeimuit 
of the Keeond Campaign of Vimma, they whom he had, as it 
were, adopted on the fndd of hafcth^ were now against us, and 
were the bittereHt of our (‘uemies. 

Even lad'ori* the, battle! of Leipsie, the eonse(|ueuee8 of 
wddeli were so ruinotm to Napoleon, h(‘. had bdt the neca^ssity 
of applying in Fnine<» for a HU}>ply of troojis; as if France 
Jiad l«»en inexlmtistihle. He direetcal tlu^ Empress Reagent 
to make ihis ctmnand ; and jwumrdingly Maria Louisa pro- 
ceisled to llie Heiiate, for the Hrst time^, in great state : but 
the glories of the Empire were now on the decline. The 
Eiiipri»ss olitahied a levy of 280,000 troops, but they were no 
sooner enridlial thfui they were ww^rificed. The deb^otion of 
the lliiviiriiiiis cumsiderahly augmented the diftlculties whicdi 
iwniiilinl tin* wreck of the army tliat hiul escapcMl from Leipsicj. 
The llaviiriaiis lisul gc^t Indore us to Hanau, a town four 
lejigiics ilistiuii from Frankfort; there they establislied them- 
iiidveii, with the view of cutting off our retreat; but Frencdi 
vitlor roused, tlie litth^ town was speedily carried, and 
till* iliiviiriiirm were repulsed with considerable loss. The 
Frciicli iiriiiy iirrivad at Mayence; if, indeed, one may givo 
till* iiiiiiii* of iiriny to a few massifs of men destitute, dis- 
pirited, tiiici cEliittiited, hy fatigtm and iirivation. On the 
arriviti of the trm>p« at Mayenoe no preparation had been 
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made for receiving them : there were no provisions, or sup- 
plies of any kind ; and, as the climax of misfortune, infec- 
tious epidemics broke out amongst the men. All the accounts 
I received concurred in assuring me that their situation was 
dreadful. 

However, without counting the wreck which escaped from 
the disasters of Leipsic, and the ravages of disease ; without 
including the 280,000 men which had been raised by a Senatus- 
eonsulte, on the application of Maria Louisa, the Emperor still 
possessed 120,000 good troops; but they were in the rear, 
scattered along the Elbe, shut up in fortresses such as Dant- 
zic, Hamburg, Torgau, and Spandau. Such was the horror of 
our situation that if, on the one hand, we could not resolve to 
abandon them, it was at the same time impossible to aid 
them. In France a universal cry was raised for peace, at 
whatever price it could be purchased. In this state of things 
it may be said that the year 1813 was more fatal to Napoleon 
than the year 1812. The disasters of Moscow were repaired 
by his activity and the sacrifices of France ; but the disasters 
of Leipsic were irreparable ! 

I shall shortly speak of some negotiations in which, if I 
had chosen, I might have taken a part. After the battle of 
Leipsic, in which France lost, for the second time, a formid- 
able army, all the powers allied against Napoleon declared 
at Frankfort, on the 9th of November, that they would never 
break the bonds which united them ; that henceforth it was 
not merely a Continental peace, but a general peace, that 
would be demanded ; and that any i: egotiation not having a 
general peace for its object would be rejected. The Allied 
powers declared that France was to be confined within her 
natural limits, — the Ehine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 
This was all that was to remain of the vast Empire founded 
by Napoleon ; but still it must be allowed it was a great deal, 
after the many disasters France had experienced, and when 
she was menaced with invasion by numerous and victorious 
armies. But Napoleon could not accede to such proposals, 
for lie was always ready to yield to illusion when the truth 
was not satisfactory to him. 
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According to the proposals of the Allies at Frankfort,^ Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain were to be entirely withdrawn from 
the dominion of France. England recognized the freedom of 
trade and navigation, and there appeared no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of her professed willingness to make great sacri- 
fices to promote the object proposed by the Allies. But to 
these offers a fatal condition was added, namely, that the Con- 
gress should meet in a town, to be declared neutral, on the 
right bank of the Ehine, where the plenipotentiaries of all 
the belligerent powers were to assemble ; hut the course of the 
war was not to he imjoeded hy these negotiations.^ 

The Due de Bassano (Maret), who was still Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, replied, by order of Kapoleon, to the over- 
tures made by the Allies for a general Congress ; and stated 
that the Emperor acceded to them, and wished Mannheim to 
be chosen as the neutral town. M. Metternich replied in a 
note, dated Frankfort, the 25th of November, stating that the 
Allies felt no difficulty in acceding to Napoleon^s choice of 
Mannheim for the meeting of the Congress; but as M. de 
Bassano’s letter contained no mention of the general and 
summary bases I have just mentioned, and which had been 
communicated to M. de St. Aignan at Frankfort, M. Metter- 
nich stated that the Allies wished the Emperor Napoleon to 

1 The proceedings at Frankfort should be read in Metternicli, vol. i. pp. 
212-220, where Metternich speaks of the difficulty in getting the Allies to act 
together. “ The Russian army remained quiet and thought its object gained. 
If Marshal Kutusow had been still living it would not have left the Oder.” 
So much is often said as to the bad faith of Napoleon in these negotiations 
that one of Metternich’s statements should be noted. “I proposed further 
to join with the idea of natural boundaries the offer of an immediate negotia- 
tion. As the Emperor Francis sanctioned my intention I laid it before their 
Majesties of Russia and Prussia. Both of them feared that Napoleon, trust- 
ing to the chances of the future, might by accepting the proposal with quick 
and energetic decision put an end to the affair ” {Metternichf vol. i. p. 214). 
The “affair” means here the war. The whole of Metternich’s account is 
inconsistent with good faith in the Allies’ proposals, and shows that Napo- 
leon’s remark on the proclamation was correct. “No one but Metternich 
can have concocted this document; talking of the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees is a thorough piece of cunning. It could only enter into the head 
of a man who knows France as well as he does” {Metternich^ vol. i. p. 215). 

2 This system of negotiating and advancing was a realization of Metter- 
nich’s idea of copying Napoleon’s own former procedure. Let us hold 
always the sword in one hand, and the olive branch in the other; always 
ready to negotiate, but only negotiating whilst advancing. Here is Napo- 
leon’s system: may he find enemies who will carry on war ... as he would 
carry it on himself ” (Metternich to Stadion, April, 1809, Metternich, vol. ii 
p. 346). 
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declare Ms determination respecting those bases, in order that 
insurmountable difficulties might not arrest the negotiations 
at their very outset. The Duke of Vicenza (Caulaincourt), 
who had just succeeded the Due de Bassano, received this 
letter. Trusting to the declaration of Frankfort he thought 
he would be justified in treating on those bases ; he confi- 
dently relied on the consent of Napoleon. But the Allies had 
now determined not to grant the limits accorded by that decla- 
ration. Caulaincourt was therefore obliged to apply for fresh 
powers, which being granted, he replied, on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, that Napoleon accepted the fundamental and summary 
bases which had been communicated by M. de St. Aignan. 
To this letter M. Metternich answered that the Emperors of 
Eussia and Austria were gratified to find that the Emperor 
of France recognized the bases judged necessary by the Allies ; 
that the two sovereigns would communicate without delay the 
official document to their Allies, and that they were convinced 
that immediately on receiving their reply the negotiations 
might be opened without any interruption of the war. 

We shall now see the reason why these first negotiations 
came to no result. In the month of October the Allies over- 
threw the colossal edifice denominated the French Empire. 
When led by victory to the banks of the Ehine they declared 
their wish to abstain from conquest, explained their inten- 
tions, and manifested an unalterable resolution to abide by 
them. This determination of the Allies induced the French 
Government to evince pacific intentions. Napoleon wished, 
by an apparent desire for peace, to justify, if I may so express 
myself, in the eyes of his subjects, the necessity of new sacri- 
fices; which, according to his proclamations, he demanded 
only to enable him to obtain peace on as honorable conditions 
as possible. But the truth is, he was resolved not even to 
listen to the offers made at Frankfort. He always repre- 
sented the limits of the Ehine as merely a compensation for 
the dismemberment of Poland and the immense aggrandize- 
ment of the English possessions in Asia. But he wanted to 
gain time, and, if possible, to keep the Allied armies on the 
right bank of the Ehine. 
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The immense levies made in Prance, one after the other, 
had converted the conscription into a sort of press-gang. 
Men employed in agriculture and manufactures were dragged 
from their labors ; and the people began to express their dis- 
satisfaction at the measures of Government more loudly than 
they had hitherto ventured to do ; yet all were willing to 
make another effort, if they could have persuaded themselves 
that the Emperor would henceforth confine his thoughts to 
France alone. Napoleon sent Caulaincourt to the headquarters 
of the Allies, but that was only for the sake of gaining time, 
and inducing a belief that he was favorably disposed to peace. 

The Allies having learned the immense levies of troops 
which Napoleon was making, and being well acquainted with 
the state of feeling in France, published the famous manifesto,^ 
addressed to the French people, which was profusely circulated, 
and may be referred to as a warning to subjects who trust to 
the promises of Governments. 

The good faith with which the promises in the manifesto 
were kept may be judged of from the Treaty of Paris. In the 
mean time the manifesto did not a little contribute to alienate 
from Napoleon those who were yet faithful to his cause : for, 
by believing in the declarations of the Allies, they saw in him 
the sole obstacle to that peace which France so ardently de- 
sired. On this point, too, the Allies were not wrong, and I 
confess that I did not see without great surprise that the Due 
de Eovigo, in that part of his Memoirs where he mentions 
this manifesto, reproaches those who framed it for represent- 


1 This proclamation said that the Allied sovereigns wished France to be 
great, strong, and happy, and that they confirmed to the French Empire an 
extent of territory which France had never possessed under her Kings. It 
is often the custom to deride the French claims made by either of the Napo- 
leons or by the Republic of 1870, that France had been relatively weakened 
by the increases of territory gained by all the other powers of Europe by the 
partition of Poland, the resettlement of G-ermany, the increase of the English 
colonial dominions, etc. A glance at any ordinary historical atlas, or the re- 
membrance of the ease with which France was overthrown in 1870, would 
prove how true the statement was. As for the belief that if France could 
only be finally and permanently weakened a reign of peace would at last 
descend on Europe, it must be allowed that in the wmrst days under Napo- 
leon Europe was not the vast camp of armed nations counting each other’s 
strength, and ready for war in a week, which she has been under the German 
Continental supremacy. 
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ing the Emperor as a madman, who replied to overtures of 
peace only by conscription levies. After all, I do not intend 
to maintain that the declaration was entirely sincere; with 
respect to the future it certainly w'as not. Switzerland was 
already tampered with, and attempts were made to induce her 
to permit the Allied troops to enter France by the bridge of 
Bale. Things were going on no better in the south of France, 
where the Anglo-Spanish army threatened our frontiers by the 
Pyrenees, and already occupied Pampeluna ; and at the same 
time the internal affairs of the country were no less critical 
than its external position. It was in vain to levy troops ; 
everything essential to an army was wanting. To meet the 
most pressing demands the Emperor drew out 30,000,000 from 
the immense treasure which he had accumulated in the cellars 
and galleries of the Pavilion Marsan at the Tuileries. These 
30,000,000 were speedily swallowed up. hTevertheless it was 
an act of generosity on the part of Napoleon, and I never 
could understand on what ground the Legislative Body com- 
plained of the outlay, because, as the funds did not proceed 
from the Budget, there needed no financial law to authorize 
their application. Besides, why did these rigid legislators, 
who, while fortune smiled on Bonaparte, dared not utter a 
word on the subject, demand, previously to the gratuitous gift 
just mentioned, that the 350,000,000 in the Emperor’s privy 
purse should be transferred to the Imperial treasury and car- 
ried to the public accounts ? Why did they wink at the accu- 
mulation in the Tuileries of the contributions and exactions 
levied in conquered countries ? The answer is plain : because 
there would have been danger in opposing it. 

Amidst the difficulties which assailed the Emperor he cast 
his eyes on M. de Talleyrand. But it being required, as a con- 
dition of his receiving the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, that he 
should resign his office of Vice-Grand-Elector, M. de Talley- 
rand preferred a permanent post to a portfolio, which the 
caprice of a moment might withdraw. I have been informed 
that, in a conversation with the Emperor, M. de Talleyrand 
gave him the extraordinary advice, of working upon the ambi- 
tion of the English family of Wellesley, and to excite in the 
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mind of Wellington, the lustre of whose reputation was now 
dawning, ambitious projects which would have embarrassed 
the coalition. Napoleon, however, did not adopt this propo- 
sition, the issue of which he thought too uncertain, and, above 
all, too remote, in the urgent circumstances in which he stood. 
Caulaincourt was then made Minister for Toreign Affairs, in 
lieu of M. Maret, who was appointed Secretary of State, an 
office much better suited to him. 

Meanwhile the Emperor was wholly intent on the means of 
repelling the attack which was preparing against him. The 
critical circumstances in which he was placed seemed to re- 
store the energy which time had in some measure robbed him 
of. He turned his eyes towards Spain, and resolved to bring 
the army from that country to oppose the Allies, whose 
movements indicated their intention of entering France by 
Switzerland. An event occurred connected with this subject 
calculated to have a decided influence on the affairs of the 
moment, namely, the renunciation by Joseph, King of Spain, 
of all right to the crown, to be followed by the return, as had 
been agreed on, of Ferdinand to his dominions. Joseph 
made this sacrifice at the instigation of his brother. The 
treaty was signed, but an inconceivable delay occurred in its 
execution, while the torrent, which was advancing upon 
France, rushed forward so rapidly that the treaty could not 
be carried into execution. Ferdinand, it is true, re-ascended 
his throne,, but from other causes. 

The Emperor was deeply interested in the march of the 
Allies. It was important to destroy the bridge of Bale, 
because the Ehine once crossed masses of the enemy would 
be thrown into France. At this time I had close relations 
with a foreign diplomat whom I am forbidden by discretion 
to name. He told me that the enemy was advancing towards 
the frontier, and that the bridge of B^le would not be de- 
stroyed, as it had been so agreed at Berne, where the Allies 
had gained the day. This astonished me, because I knew, on 
the other hand, from a person who ought to have been equally 
well informed, that it was hoped the bridge would be blown 
up. Being much interested in knowing the truth, I sent on 
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my own account, an agent to Bale who on his return told me 
that the bridge would remain.^ 

On the 19th of December the Legislative Body was con- 
voked. It was on a Wednesday. M. Laine was Vice-Presi- 
dent under M. Eegnier. A committee was appointed to 
examine and report on the communications of the Emperor. 
The report and conclusions of the committee were not satis- 
factory ; it was alleged that they betrayed a revolutionary 
tendency, of which M. Lain4 was absurdly accused of having 
been one of the promoters ; but all who knew him must have 
been convinced of the falsehood of the charge. The Emperor 
ordered the report to be sei 2 ed, and then adjourned the Legisla- 
tive Body. Those who attentively observed the events of the 
time will recollect the stupor which prevailed in Paris on the 
intelligence of this seizure and of the adjournment of the 
Legislative Body. A thousand conjectures were started as to 
what new occurrences had taken place abroad, but nothing 
satisfactory was learned. 

I considered this a great mistake. Who can doubt that if 
the Legislative Body had taken the frank and noble step of 
declaring that France accepted the conditions of Frankfort 
they would not have been listened to by the Allies ? But the 
words, ^^You are dishonored if you cede a single village ac- 
quired by a SHatus-consulte,^^ always resounded in ISTapoleon^s 
ears : they flattered his secret thoughts, and every pacific pro- 
posal was rejected.^ 

The members of the adjourned Legislative Body went as 
usual to take leave of the Emperor, who received them on a 
Sunday, and after delivering to them the speech, which is 
very well known, dismissed the rebels with great ill humor, re- 

1 We here get a glimpse of some treacherous intrigue, part of the proceed- 
ings for which Bourrierme was afterwards thanked oy Louis XVIII. How 
Bourrienne, a simple private individual, could be concerned in knowing that 
the bridge would be preserved for the use of the Allies, lie does not inform 
us. He could have no proper reason for sending a private agent. If he 
wanted the information for his friend Savary he need not have provided the 
man. As for the passage of the Rhine at Bale, see the note a few pages 
farther on. 

2 This unhappy sentiment must be compared with that of 1870, when the 
demands of Germany were met by tlie phrase, “ Not a stone of our fortresses, 
not an inch of our territory.” The Republic of 1870 yielded, Napoleon did 
not. 
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fusing to hear any explanation. have suppressed your 
address,” he began abruptly : it was incendiary. I called 
you round me to do good — you have done ill. Eleven- 
twelfths of you are well-intentioned, the others, and above all 
M. Laine, are factious intriguers, devoted to England, to all 
my enemies, and corresponding through the channel of the 
advocate Deseze with the Bourbons. Eeturn to your Depart- 
ments, and feel that my eye will follow you ; you have en- 
deavored to humble me, you may kill me, but you shall not 
dishonor me. You make remonstrances ; is this a time, when 
the stranger invades our provinces, and 200,000 Cossacks are 
ready to overflow our country ? There may have been petty 
abuses ; I never connived at them. You, M. Eaynouard, you 
said that Prince Mass6na robbed a man at Marseilles of his 
house. You lie ! The General took possession of a vacant 
house, and my Minister shall indemnify the proprietor. Is it 
thus that you dare affront a Marshal of France who has bled 
for his country, and grown gray in victory ? Why did you 
not make your complaints in private to me ? I would have 
done you justice. We should wash our dirty linen at home, 
and not drag it out before the world. You call yourselves 
Eepresentatives of the Nation. It is not true; you are only 
Deputies of the Departments ; a small portion of the State, 
inferior to the Senate, inferior even to the Council of State. 
The Eepresentatives of the People ! I am alone the Eepre- 
sentative of the People. Twice have 24,000,000 of French 
called me to the throne : which of you durst undertake such 
a burden ? It had already overwhelmed {^crase) your Assem- 
blies, and your Conventions, your Yergniauds and your 
Guadets, your Jacobins and your Girondins. They are all 
dead ! What, who are you ? nothing — all authority is in the 
Throne; and what is the Throne ? this wooden frame covered 
with velvet ? — no, I am the Throne ! You have added wrong 
to reproaches. You have talked of concessions — concessions 
that even my enemies dared not ask ! I suppose if they asked 
Champaigne you would have had me give them La Brie besides ; 
but in four months I will conquer peace, or I shall be dead. 
You advise 1 how dare you debate of such high matters (de si 
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all ycjiu* coiiiiaittHt'S you f‘\!’hio *'4 ihr li'inni', *4 < 4 iuvr 
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heart— I shall iHUiiiiiai** the lirpiitir'i in ili«> |i^*i »r'rie'.H m-iiii4 
are vaeaut, ami I shall reduee Legislafni’ t»< flu* ifia, 

tdiarge of its pro|H»r thiiies. I’he of aiiij 

Fraiiehe C.loiuii* have spirit, tlwii y^m, lle'i a.'ik me fni 

ariiis^ i send ihem, and one of iiij ofVlr„„ii wall leiitl 
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1813. 

flag of tli“ .'iniiy of Italy an<l tin* (‘agloH of — Entrance of the Allies 
Stvii/orlaini Hnnimuns U> the MiniHt(‘r of I^oHce — My refusal to 
accept a tuisKioa to Hwitzerlaiul Iut<‘rview8 witii M. de TjUl(‘ynui(l and 
th«» Ihn- dc Vh eiH’f* OlTerof a I>uk«‘<loui ainl tln^ (Irand Cordon of the 
Legit»ii of Honor Definitive refusaD The Due de VieenC/O’s niasssige to 
me In IKJ5 Conimettrement of the siege of Hamburg — A bridge two 
Icagims long Kxecaithms at Lube(*k — Hearcity of i)roviHions in Ham- 
burg Banishment of the inliahitants Men bastinadoed and women 
whi|»pt*d iitwpilality of the iulnihitants of Altona. 

I All Btiw urriviul jii tin* most critical period in ISrajxjleoids ca- 
reer. What rtdi(*ciu>us mast he have math*-, if he. had had hn- 
surf* to rctic‘ct, in eomparing^ tlu^ r<‘colh*etionH of his rising glory 
vvitli the siMi pieture of his falling fortuin* ? What a coutnist 
presents itself when we tunupare the. famous Hag of the army 
Italy, which the yotithfnl compieror, Bonaparte, (uirried to 
till* I )ire!‘t.o ry, witli those (lroo[)iug eagles who had now to 
tie fend tin* eyrit^ whenett they had so often taken flight to 
Hpreat! their td’ium|)hant wings over Kuroja^ I llere we see 
tlif dif!Vri*uee In'tween liberty and absolute powtn*! Napo- 
leon, the Hon of tibitrty, to whom he owed everything, had dis- 
ow netl his mother, and wiui now almut to fall Thosti glorious 
tritiiiiphs wmre now over when the people of Italy consoled 
tlimiiHoIves ftir defeat and submittt'd to the magical power of 
that liberty wdiich preceded tlie liepublie.an armi(‘,H. Now, on 
the riiiitrnrj, it was to frw*. themstdvea from a despotic yoke 
that the nations of Europe had in their turn taken uji arms 
and wen* pn*paring to invade Francis. 

With tliii violation of the Bwiss territory liy the Allied 
iirniieHd after the eonsent of the (lantons, is connected a fact 

5 Tb# vloliititm of 8wf« niiiitmUty by th© AUBm* was oarriud out. in do- 
fliimitt of ibo itrtuigly wialmnof tbu Cmt, When Informed by 

lliAt Oic AiwtrUns bad criawiad th© Uhluoaiid tbatthey bad bcim 
jiiiimd bv ibii Hwiw, Alcxiwidur nudied, Huiuswh crowns the tnidcirUiking, 

mi 
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of great importance in my life, and which, if I had chosen, 
might have made a great difference in my destiny. On Tues- 
day, the 28th of December, I dined with my old friend, M. 
Pierlot, and on leaving home I was in the habit of saying 
where I might be found in case I should be wanted. At nine 
o^clock at night an express arrived from the Minister of Police 
desiring me to come immediately to his office. I confess, 
considering the circumstances of the times, and knowing the 
EmperoPs prejudices against me, such a request coming at 
such an hour made me feel some uneasiness, and I expected 
nothing less than a journey to Vincennes. The Due de Eo- 
vigo, by becoming responsible for me, had as yet warded off 
the blow, and the supervision to which the Emperor had sub- 
jected me — thanks to the good offices of Davoust — consisted 
in going three times a week to show myself to Savary. 

I accordingly, having first borrowed a night-cap, repaired 
to the hotel of the Minister of Police. I was ushered into a 
well-lighted room, and when I entered I found Savary waiting 
for me. He was in full costume, from which I concluded he 
had just come from the Emperor. Advancing towards me 
with an air which showed he had no bad news to communi- ' 
cate, he thus addressed me : Bourrienne, I have just come 
from the Emperor, who asked me where you were ? I told 
him you were in ]?aris, and that I saw you often. ^Weiy 
continued the Emperor, ^bid him come to me, I want to 
employ him. It is three years since he has had anything 
to do. I wish to send him as Minister to Switzerland, but he 
must set off directly. He must go to the Allies. He under- 
stands German well. The King of Prussia expressed by letter ? 
satisfaction at his conduct towards the Prussians whom the 
war forced to retire to Hamburg. He knows Prince Wittgen- 
stein, who is the friend of the King of Prussia, and probably 

it remains for success to justify what you have done. As one of tlie Allied 
Monarchs I have nothing more to say to you, but as a man I declare to you 
that you have grieved me in a way that you can never repair. ” The step 
was of course only justifiable on the then belief that all and anything was 
fair against Napoleon, yet, with a nearer approach to tlie feelings of his 
Allies, Alexander ended by asking as a favor that his Guard should be the 
first to cross the bridge at Bale. See the whole story in Metternich, vol.i. 
pp. 216-223. 
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is at Lorrach.^ He will see all the Germans who are there. 
I confidently rely on him, and believe his journey will have 
a good result. Caulaincourt will give him his instructions.’ ” 

Notwithstanding my extreme surprise at this communica- 
tion I replied without hesitation that I could not accept the 
mission ; that it was offered too late. “ It perhaps is hoped,” 
said I, that the bridge of Bale will be destroyed, and that 
Switzerland will preserve her neutrality. But I do not be- 
lieve any such thing; nay, more, I know positively to the 
contrary. I can only repeat, the offer comes much too late.” 
— “I am very sorry for this resolution,” observed Savary, 
“ but Caulaincourt will perhaps persuade you. The Emperor 
wishes you to go to the Due de Yicence to-morrow at one 
o’clock ; he will acquaint you with all the particulars, and 
give you your instructions.” — “ He may acquaint me with 
whatever he chooses, but I will not go to Lorrach.” • — You 
know the Emperor better than I do, he wishes you to go, and 
he will not pardon your refusal.” — He may do as he 
pleases, but no consideration shall induce me to go to Swit- 
zerland.” — “You are wrong: but you will reflect on the 
matter between this and to-morrow morning. Night will 
bring good counsel. At any rate, do not fail to go to-morrow 
at one o’clock to Caulaincourt, he expects you, and directions 
will be given to ad.mit you immediately.” 

Next morning the first thing I did was to call on M. de 
Talleyrand. I told him what had taken place, and as he was 
intimately acquainted with Caulaincourt, I begged him to 
speak to that Minister in favor of my resolution. M. de 
Talleyrand approved of my determination not to go to Swit- 
zerland, and at one o’clock precisely I proceeded to M. de 
Caulaincourt’s. He told me all he had been instructed to 
say. Erom the manner in which he made the communication 
I concluded that he himself considered the proposed mission 
a disagreeable one, and unlikely to be attended by any useful 
result. I observed that he must have heard^from Savary that 
I had already expressed my determination to decline the mis- 

1 Lorrach is a village two miles from B§.le, the place fixed on for the start- 
ing-point of the Austro-Bussian army. — Boi^rrienne, 
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not n<»w atldreHH myself to the Kmperor’s Minister, Uit to 
(jaulaineovirt. You are a man of honor, and 1 can ()[)(!n my 
Iniart to you frankly. (Consider the embarrassing situation 
of France, which you know better than 1 do. 1 do not ask 
you for your sec.rets, but I mystdf know enough. I will tell 
you candidly that I am convinc(id the enemy will pass the 
llhinc in a f(‘w daysd Tlui Emperor has been deceived: I 
should not have time to reach my destination, and I should be 
laughed at. My correspondents in Germany have made me 
uc‘<|uainted with (‘vauy partieailar. Now, Gaulaincourt, tell 
nn^ hon(*sUy, if you wtuu^ in my })lace, and I in yours, and I 
sliould makt* this proposition to you, what determination 
would you adopt ? 

I (d>serv(‘d from the expn^ssion of Oaulaiiujovut/s couut(}- 
nan<*e that my ([uestion had nnuh^ an impiajssion on him, and 
aftVct ionately pressing my hand he said, “ I would do as you 
do. Enough. I will arrangt* th<‘ Imsiness with the Emp(U’or.’* 
Tills reply H(‘eim‘d to removi^ a wiught from my mind, and 1 
left Gaulain<*ourt with feelings of gratitudes 1 f<dt fully 
assuriMl that he would setth^ tlu‘- busin(‘ss saianfacdorily, and 
in this eonjeeture 1 w:ih not deceived, for I heard no more of 
ilie matter. 

I must liere go forward a year to ndatc^ anotlu^r cxanirrence 
in the Due de Vieence and I were e.oneerned. When, 

in Mareli, 1815, tlu^ King appointed me l^refeet of Polices M. 
df! Gaulaincourt scut to m<», a eotifidemtial pe^rson to itupiire 
whether he ran any risk in remaining in Paris, or whether he 
h«ml ht‘tier remove. He had been ttdd that his name was 
inscrilM*d in a list of individuals whom 1 had ree.eived or<l(‘rs 
to arnmt, Ihdiglihxl at this proof of con fide I returiuxl 
till* following answer by the Due de Viemiee’s messiuiger : 
‘‘Tell M, ile (hinlaineourt that I do not know where he lives. 
He niHHl \m under no apprehension : I will answcu* for him.” 

During the campaign of 1818 the Allies, after ilriving the 
Frencdi out of Haxony and obliging them to riduxxit towards 
thf^ liliim*, Is'sleged Ilaiiiburg, where Davoust was shut up 

* I Ouin Of M ('aitliiiiicoiirt on a W^dnowlay. On th<^ Uillowtng 
FrWay Oh? Allieil iruo|w thoUUlno, 
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The inhabitants were dreadfully oppressed, but all the cruel 
measures and precautions of the French were ineffectual, for 
the Allies advanced in great force and occupied Westphalia, 
which movement obliged the Governor of Hamburg to re- 
call to the town the different detachments scattered round 
Hamburg. 

At Liibeck the departure of the French troops was marked 
by blood. Before they evacuated the town, an old man, and 
a butcher named Prahl, were condemned to be shot. The 
butcher’s crime consisted in having said, in speaking of the 
French, “Der teufel hohle sie’’ (the devil take them). 
The old man fortunately escaped his threatened fate, but, 
notwithstanding the entreaties and tears of the inhabitants, 
the sentence upon Prahl was carried iuto execution. 

The garrison of Hamburg was composed of French, Italian, 
and Dutch troops. Their number at first amounted to 30,000, 
but sickness made great havoc among tlicmi. From sixty to 
eighty perished daily in the hospitals. When the garrison 
evacuated Hamburg in May, 1814, it was reduced to about 
15,000 men.^ In the month of December provisions began to 
diminish, and there was no possibility of renewing the supply. 
The poor were first of all made to leave the town, and after- 
wards all persons who were not usefully employed. It is no 
exaggeration to estimate at 50,000 the number of persons who 
were thus exiled. The colonel commanding the gendarmerie 
at Hamburg notified to the exiled inhabitants that those who 

Bavoust was bound to carry out, — made his conduct be bitterly attacked at 
the time, especially in England, where such matters were happily unknown 
in absence of invasion. Puymaigre, disliking Bavoust personally, vouches 
for the Marshal having^ only done his duty ; see Buywmgre, pp. 155-157. 
The defence, equally with the attack, of a large town, involves inevitable 
misery to the population, but it is hard to understand why all the blame is 
to fall on the defender. Bavoust was, however, it must be allowed, a severe 
man. As for me,” said he, when I am carrying on war I am obliged tp 
leave my philanthropy in my wife’s wardrobe ” (Diary of Henry Grevilley 
Second Series, p. 121 h ‘ 

1 To get more men Bavoust impressed all the employes of the Govern- 
ment, etc., to their great disgust. He thus got some 1200 men, and drilled 
them to keep order inside the town. He could not, however, make them 
consider themselves soldiers. The Receiver-General, M. Garnie des Champs, 
was put on duty at his own door, and then begged tliat a real sentry might 
be put there, as he had much cash in his house; “He,” said he, “could 
never pass for a real sentry.” “ Twelve Cossacks,” says Puymaigre, one of 
their captains, “ would have put my troop to flight; ” see Puymaigre^, p. 159. 
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did not leave tlie tcnvti witliiii tla* eivsrnU*'i| inur \Mnihl i** 
ceive fifty blown with a eane ami !»• ilnvi'u uiii. 

But if penariee may lip eummuti'cl \% uh pri«'-4:i no i! iiiay witli 
gemlarmes. l>eliiu|!ieiitH Im pari'Iiast^ llit-ji »• 

from the b<istimulo by a .HUOi *4 iipua*}. aioi ''.illaiifi; 

subKtituted with rt*.s|H*rt to femabn'i ibt* bir«‘li for fh*' r;i!it*, f 
saw an order tiirectiiig all tomab* to oxauiiin'd an 

to their health unlesH they eonbl prodie.'*-’ i‘oii I'rum 
their masters. On the Lb^»ih l^nTiub-rr tfi#* fhnrrieo' 
granted twenty-four lanirs bm-:* r to ubi, tfr- 

de red to quit the town; and tw-u dav-^ aftor Onu 
an ordinance was |iiildisheil ilia! ibo'^* e, bo 

return to the tinvn after onei' le-ivjiii^ ii wrro ba !•«* roji:‘Oiir*rf,| 
*as relnds and ai*eoni|diei‘s of tin* oaei«v, niirh run. 

demned to death by a prevoial ouuri, leai liirs w.:o4 iiut. 
enough. Attheemlof poo|i!i', rnrtiifu 

of sex or age, wa»re dragged from fbrir brd-^ and unf, 

of the town on a etdd night.» w-hrn thr i b*oiip*iiii'iri" 'iva.n 
between sixteen or eighteen itegm-i , auA ii '^..h ailiriurfi 
that several old imui |«.‘risheil in lln** o'iumujI mfi,, 

survived were left on the oulJ4i#b* »il’ ih*- „\l 

Altona they all fciuml ndug** itnd a.a-o'4aiP-*» lin r|ire*vt ni u, 
day TItCK) of these iiiifortiinat** r«‘rpi'vr>ii n, |||,, 

house of M. liainvilled formerly dr rpm/* liiiiipNinr/, 
aiai who Ifdi Fritnee togelli»*r with that iles litvii**,., 

which waw at liokteiiii w;t^ ii.^mally the lO bnllipiii. 

entertainments, but it wan ei»nvi-rt*-4 lotr. thr ,,! ouin-n*, 

inouriiiiigi and dimtli. All |«>?s'>iible atl*oiii*oi Iw-nioi^r'il im 
the unfort4lii.iite oiitliiws; but Um' }»o4it*“d b\ at, .ind mb.if 
worse, the iiilmbitiiiite Albnia |f»f- ih^^n ^ 

Many of tlwi iiiiforttiiiaie i»'d %%dli tip,* 

epidemic diseiwe mdtirli raging in ibiiiiburg, ^m4 wtiicdi 
in coiiseqiieiiee brokf* oiil at Aloma. 

All ttieiuis Ilf ruiiiiig litom^y in If4iiilmrg rtb.urd^ 4, 

a seimre ww inmle of the fumk *4' tbr .,! ib.i,! * 1 #^^ 

which yet cciiitiiiiierl frturi w^teii u$ rig|.it ^4 

Were thoie wlio ordered ildi unt nn:^r*- tu -u'i/p 

^ A§pmmtlf » 1*111 hmUm^ r 
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ail tlir iuuilsu! saiut“ of of Huinluir^ vva.s an injury 

t4» all larf‘i.i(iiar.s who had funds in tin* Ihink ? * Such is a, 
brio! staiiuiicnt of tht* voxatioiis and cruelties which long 
op|>ros.si‘d Ibis unfortunait* city. .Napohuin accused Hamburg 
of Aiigioinania, anci by ruining her he tliought to ruin Eng- 
iand. Hamburg, feeble and bc*n*fi of her sources, could only 
I’oiiiplMim likf* .Jerusalem when besieged by ''Fitus : Flo runs ^ 
piurorit in 

^ It bi te h»»<* how Ihivoasl could hav<‘ acted diiTcrontly in this 

|*r*’toiid*'‘d rohlH^ry,** sayK /;c (h)tiiieville (vol, ii. p. 149), 
•’ only took plii* c in order to furnmli the ’ineanH of paying the army and pro- 
viding for flo' itvp« nw, . . . B<*8ideH, thin operation was perfonnod in the 
iiiOMi inanie’i', hy a rommlHKiou ctunposc'd of the superior sorvauts of 

tin* Kisd Hank, eiiunont mendnuitH of tli(^ city, and gtmcrals and coinrniH- 
Narh*?« Iwlongiioj to tin* army.'* That a general in a Imsieged city hIiouUI 
leave hiK men and the eontracU»rH unpaid widle moinw was hllo in the Bank 
WMnhl he iilwurd. liwaaforthe i'’rcnch (Jovernnicnt afU*r wards to replueo 
the Htim Mpeni in their Mi'rviee, The a<*euHation made on sueli points against 
Ihivotei, while the t Government of tim Restoration l<*ft Idm uiuhdcmdod, 
alienatmi him, and ha«l tlo'ir etTt*et iti the f'rnf Jmtrn ; see Thit'rs, tome 3cviii. 
Iivre h, |>. hi*H, Ihivoust tiail Kimilarly and necoHmirily Hoized all the wine 
tgotwl w in«\ Hiiyw Buvmai’^rei and tin* brandy to tlie amountof S,(KH),(KK) franes, 
file inen hantw reeelvliig hilh afli'rwarclH paid by LouIh XVIH. {VuynutKjrc^ 
|». Udh thiVMtnit in hJamed lH»<*auHe he did notmirnmder a town intruHttul to 
lilin and whn h he was able to defimd, and also inutauHe he did not let his 
garri’^ofi starve when he eotild not prm*ure moimy from France. Hamburg 
was not ev aeuated by the Freneli tmips until May, 1S14, being only »urren- 
deriai aflnr the eonehtdon of jioac©. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 
1813 — 1814. 


Prince Engine and the affairs of Italy — The Army of Italy on the frontiers 
of Austria — Eugene’s regret at the defection of the Bavarians — Murat’s 
dissimulation and perfidy — His treaty with Austria— Hostilities followed 
by a declaration of war — Murat abandoned by the French generals — 
Proclamation from Paris— Murat’s success — Gigantic scheme of Napo- 
leon — Napoleon advised to join the Jacobins — His refusal — Armament 
of the National Guard — The Emperor’s farewell to the officers — The 
Congress of ChS,tillon — Refusal of an armistice — Napoleon’s character 
displayed in his negotiations — Opening of the Congress — Discussions — 
Rupture of the conferences. 

I SHALL now proceed to notice the affairs of Italy and the 
principal events of the Viceroyalty of Eugene. In order to 
throw together all that I have to say about the Viceroy I 
must anticipate the order of time. 

After the campaign of 1812, when Eugene revisited Italy, 
he was promptly informed of the more than doubtful disposi- 
tions of Austria towards France. He then made preparations 
for raising an army capable of defending the country which 
the Emperor had committed to his safeguard. Xapoleon was 
fully aware how much advantage he would derive from the 
presence on the northern frontiers of Italy of an army suffi- 
ciently strong to harass Austria, in case she should draw aside 
the transparent veil which still covered her policy. Eugene 
did all that depended on him to meet the Emperor’s wishes ; 
but in spite of his efforts the army of Italy was, after all, only 
an imaginary army to those who could compare the number of 
men actually enrolled with the numbers stated in the lists. 
When, in July, 1813, the Viceroy was informed of the turn 
taken by the negotiations at the shadow of a Congress assem- 
bled at Prague, he had no longer any doubt of the renewal of 
hostilities ; and foreseeing an attack on Italy he resolved as 
speedily as possible to approach the frontiers of Austria. He 
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had succeeded in assembling an army composed of French and 
Italians, and amounting to 45,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry. 
On the renewal of hostilities the Viceroy’s headquarters were 
at Udine. Down to the month of April, 1814, he succeeded 
in maintaining a formidable attitude, and in defending the 
entrance of his kingdom by dint of that military talent which 
was to be expected in a man bred in the great school of Hapo- 
leon, and whom the army looked up to as one of its most 
skilful generals. 

During the great and unfortunate events of 1813 all eyes 
had been fixed on Germany and the Fhine ; but the defection 
of Murat for a time diverted attention to Italy. That event 
did not so very much surprise me, for I had not forgotten my 
conversation with the King of hTaples in the Champs Elysees, 
with which I have made the reader acquainted. At. first 
Mui'at’s defection was thought incredible by every one, and 
it highly excited Bonaparte’s indignation. Another defec- 
tion which occurred about the same period deeply distressed 
Eugene, for though raised to the rank of a prince, and almost 
a sovereign, he was still a man, and an excellent man. He 
was united to the Princess Amelia of Bavaria, who was as 
amiable and as much beloved as he, and he had the deep mor- 
tification to count the subjects of his father-in-law among the 
enemies whom he would probably have to combat. Fearing 
lest he should be harassed by the Bavarians on the side of 
the Tyrol, Eugene commenced his retrograde movement in 
the autumn of 1813. He at first fell back on the Tagliamento, 
and successively on the Adige. On reaching that river the 
army of Italy was considerably diminished, in spite of all 
Eugkie’s care of his troops. About the end of November 
Eugene learned that a Neapolitan corps was advancing upon 
Upper Italy, part taking the direction of Borne, and part that 
of Ancona. The object of the King of Naples was to take 
advantage of the situation of Europe, and he was duped by 
the promises held out to him as the reward of his treason. 
Murat seemed to have adopted the artful policy of Austria ; 
for not only had he determined to join the coalition, but he 
was even maintaining communications with England and 
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Austria, while at the same time he was making protestations 
of fidelity to his engagements with Napoleon. ^ 

When first informed of Murat’s treason by the Viceroy the 
Emperor refused to believe it. “ No/’ he exclaimed to those 
about him, it cannot be ! Murat, to whom I have given my 
sister ! Murat, to whom I have given a throne ! Eugene 
must be misinformed. It is impossible that Murat has de- 
clared himself against me ! ” It was, however, not only pos- 
sible but true. Gradually throwing aside the dissimulation 
beneath which he had concealed his designs, Murat seemed 
inclined to renew the policy of Italy during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when the art of deceiving was deemed by 
the Italian Governments the most sublime effort of genius. 
Without any declaration of war, Murat ordered the Neapoli- 
tan General who occupied Eome to assume the supreme com- 
mand in the Eoman States, and to take possession of the 

1 Joachim was in treaty at the same time with England, France, Austria, 
and the Viceroy of Italy, thinking by such means the better to conceal from 
them his true designs, if indeed he really had any fixed designs. The pri- 
mary cause of all ^Joachim’s aberrations was the extraordinary conduct pur- 
sued by Napoleon towards him, who one day treated him as a King, and the 
next scarcely showed him the respect due to his former aide de camp. 
Joachim wrote to the Emperor that he had 30,000 men ready to support their 
common cause, Napoleon answered that the .30,000 men were to bo sent to 
the hanks of the Po, where they were to await hu further orders. This 
notification reached the King whilst he was visiting Pompeii with the 
Queen. Murat tore the letter in pieces, throw it on the ground, stamped 
upon it, then gathering up the fragments he returned in haste to Naples and 
assembled his Ministers, to whom he said, “ Gentlemen, the Emperor uses 
me in the most unwarrantable manner, and treats me with no more regard 
than if I were a Corporal.” If, instead of acting in this cavalier inann(*r, 
the Emperor had excited the self-love of Joachim by his usual praise, and 
put him at the head of all the Italians as well as of the French, then 
commanded by the Viceroy, to whom he might have given some other 
charge, the heroic King of Naples would have startled Vienna with an army 
of 100,000 men ! But such fortune was not in store either for Italy or for 
France, inordinate ambition having already damped the genius or Napo- 
leon. The year before the Emperor, in a remarkable order of the day, bad 
vaunted Prince Eugene to the skies at the expense of Joachim, and now he 
left these two rivals in Italy, where their mutual jealousy paralyzed the 
power of almost 150,000 men obtained out of the whole Peninsula, and of 
about 30,000 Frenchmen stationed in Lombardy. The above-mentioned 
force under the command of an able general might have entirely changed the 
destiny of the Empire of France! (J/emoirs of General Penh. vol. i. p. 319: 
Bentley, 1846). 

On learning the loss of the battle of Waterloo, Murat exclaimed to his 
principal equerry, the Duke of Roccaromana, “Had I led the cavalry the 
battle would have been won.” The same opinion was expressed by l^apo- 
leon at St. Helena, and many years later at Paris I hoard General Flaxo 
assert a similar conviction vol. ii. p. 123). 
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country. General Miollis, who commanded the French troops 
in Eome, could only throw himself, with his handful of men, 
into the Castle of St. Angelo, the famous mole of Adrian, in 
which was long preserved the treasury of Sixtus Y. The 
French General soon found himself blockaded by the DS'eapoli- 
tan troops, who also blockaded Civita Yecchia and Ancona.^ 
The treaty concluded between Murat and Austria was defi- 
nitively signed on the 11th of January, 1814.^ As soon as he 

1 The King put new blood into the public administration, not merely by 
the activity and firmness which he exerted but by his practical anxiety to 
give a proper direction to public affairs. The natural clemency of his char- 
acter, which even conciliated those who were least likely to be moved by it, 
facilitated the execution of his intentions. On the first visit that Joachim 
made to Paris after the events just recited Napoleon exclaimed, when he 
saw him enter the salon, “ Voila vn roi qui ne recule Jamais.** Had 
J oachim better known how to organize nis army and to maintain discipline 
between the French and the Neapolitan troops he would have succeeded in 
obtaining far better results. By nature generous, and by no means insensi- 
ble to flattery, Joachim was extremely averse to inflicting punishment, and 
was prone to recompense not merely those who merited it but to reward 
others whose conduct should have entitled them to very different treatment. 
This happened because he could never resist the supplications of the cour- 
tiers, still less the entreaties of the ladies about the Court, and, like all 
princes, he was extremely liberal to those whom he termed mes d^voue's, 
without reflecting that the less elevated a man is by nature the more devo- 
tion he affects to princes, and the more he flatters their power. The beauty 
of his person, the charm of his smile, the natural urbanity of his manner — 
to which, however, he was inclined to add more importance than was con- 
sistent with his proper dignity — and the richness of his dress, pleased the 
multitude and the army. The affability and gentleness of his manners, 
which were such as could not have been anticipated from a man of low 
birth, endeared him to the Court. In his youth, however, he had been 
placed at the College of Toulouse, and had availed himself to the utmost of 
the education bestowed upon him. I do not ever recollect having pre- 
sented myself before him on my return from executing any of his orders 
without his expressing his thanks to me in the most amiable manner. One 
day he was returning from the Campo di Morte, when a woman in tears, 
and holding a petition in her hand, came forward to present it to him. The 
King’s horse, frightened at the sight of the paper, began to kick and rear, 
and ended by throwing his Majesty some distance from the spot. After 
swearing roundly in the French fashion, Joachim took the paper and 
granted its petition, which was the life of the poor woman’s husband, who 
was to have been executed on the following day. 

People of all classes, and even officers in the army, were in the habit of 
presenting themselves to the King as he passed through the streets with a 
lietition in one hand and an inkstand in the other. The good King Joachim 
granted those requests with too much facility, not considering that far from 
increasing his popularity by such conduct his too easy compliance was calcu- 
lated to awaken discontent and distrust of the efficiency of the laws 
{Memoir of General P^p€, vol. i. p. 263: Bentley, 1846). 

2 On the 11th of February, 1814, Austria by treaty guaranteed Naples to 
Murat, who was also to receive territory containing 400,000 souls from the 
Papal States. Murat on his part renounced his claims to Sicily, and furnished 
30,000 men against Napoleon {Martens, tome ix- p. 660). This was a strange 
step on the part of Austria, who soon began to yield to the requests of Louis 
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was informed of it the Viceroy, certain that he should soon 
have to engage with the Neapolitans, was obliged to renounce 
the preservation of the line of the Adige, the Neapolitan army 
being in the rear of his right wing. He accordingly ordered a 
retrograde movement to the other side of the Mincio, where 
his army was cantoned. In this position. Prince Eugene, on 
the 8th of Eebruary, had to engage with the Austrians, who 
had come up with him, and the victory of the Mincio arrested, 
for some time, the invasion of the Austrian army and its junc- 
tion with the Neapolitan troops. 

It was not until eight days after that Murat officially declared 
war against the Emperor ; and immediately several general and 
superior officers, and many French troops who were in his ser- 
vice, abandoned him, and repaired to the headquarters of the 
Viceroy. Murat made endeavors to detain them ; they replied, 
that as he had declared war against France, no Frenchman who 
loved his country could remain in his service. ^‘Do you 
think, returned he, ^Hhat my heart is less French than 
yours ? On the contrary, I am much to be pitied. I hear 
of nothing but the disasters of the Grand Army. I have been 
obliged to enter into a treaty with the Austrians, and an 
arrangement with the English, commanded by Lord Bentinck, 
in prder to save my kingdom from a threatened landing of the 
English and the Sicilians, which would infallibly have excited 
an insurrection.” 

There could not be a more ingenuous confession of the 
antipathy which Joachim knew the Neapolitans to entertain 
towards his person and government.^ His address to the 
French was ineffectual. It was easy to foresee what would 
ensue. The Viceroy soon received an official communica- 
tion from Napoleon’s War Minister, accompanied by an 
Imperial decree, recalling all the French who were in the 
service of Joachim, and declaring that all who were taken 

XVIII , that Murat should b© overthrown. See Talleyrand’s Correwondence, 
vol. ii. pp. 22, a§, 40, and 135, rememheriiig always the old affection of 
Mettemich for Caroline Bonaparte, wife of Murat. 

‘ This is not quit© correct : the Neapolitans, as a mass, did not entertain 
an antipathy toward Murat. — Editor of 1836 edition. 
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with arms in their hands should be tried by a court-martial as 
traitors to their country. Murat commenced by gaining ad- 
vantages which could not be disputed. His troops almost 
immediately took possession of Leghorn and the citadel of 
Ancona^ and the French were obliged to evacuate Tuscany. 

The defection of Murat overthrew one of Bonaparte’s gigan- 
tic conceptions. He had planned that Murat and Eugene with 
their combined forces should march on the rear of the Allies, 
while he, disputing the soil of France with the invaders, should 
multiply obstacles to their advance ; the King of Kaples and 
the Viceroy of Italy were to march upon Vienna and make 
Austria tremble in the heart of her capital before the timid 
millions of her Allies, who measured their steps as they 
approached Paris, should desecrate by their presence the capi- 
tal of France. When informed of the vast project, which, 
however, was but the dream of a moment, I immediately 
recognized that eagle glance, that power of discovering 
great resources in great calamities, so peculiar to Bona- 
parte. 

Napoleon was yet Emperor of France ; but he who had im- 
posed on all Europe treaties of peace no less disastrous than 
the wars which had preceded them, could not now obtain an 
armistice ; and Caulaincourt who was sent to treat for one at 
the camp of the Allies, spent twenty days at Luneville before 
he could even obtain permission to pass the advanced posts 
of the invading army. In vain did Caulaincourt entreat Napo- 
leon to sacrifice, or at least resign temporarily, a portion of 
that glory acquired in so many battles, and which nothing 
could efface in history. Napoleon replied, will sign what- 
ever you wish. To obtain peace I will exact no condition ; 
but I will not dictate my own humiliation.” This concession, 
of course, amounted to a determination not to sign or to grant 
anything. 

In the first fortnight of January, 1814, one-third of France 
was invaded, and it was proposed to form a new Congress to 
be held at Chatillon-sur-Seine. The situation of Napoleon 
grew daily worse and worse. He was advised to seek extraor- 
dinary resources in the interior of the Empire, and was re- 
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minded of the fourteen armies which rose, as if by enchant- 
ment, to defend Trance at the commencement of the Eevolu- 
tion. Finally; a reconciliation with the J acobins, a party who 
had power to call up masses to aid him, was recommended. 
For a moment he was inclined to adopt this advice. He rode 
on horseback through the suburbs of St. Antoine and St. Mar- 
ceau, courted the populace, affectionately replied to their 
acclamations, and he thought he saw the possibility of turning 
to account the attachment which the people evinced for him. On 
his return to the Palace some prudent persons ventured to repre- 
sent to him that, instead of courting this absurd sort of popu- 
larity it would be more advisable to rely on the nobility and 
the higher classes of society. Gentlemen/' replied he, you 
may say what you please, but in the situation in which I stand 
my only nobility is the rabble of the faubourgs, and I know 
of no rabble but the nobility whom I have created." This 
was a strange compliment to all ranks, for it was only saying 
that they were all rabble together. 

At this time the Jacobins were disposed to exert every 
effort to serve him ; but they required to have their own way, 
and to be allowed freely to excite and foster revolutionary 
sentiments. The press, which groaned under the most odious 
and intolerable censorship, was to be wholly resigned to them. 
I do not state these facts from hearsay. I happened by chance 
to be present at two conferences in which were so^t forward 
projects infected with the odor of the clubs, and these ])rojects 
were supported with the more assurance because their success 
was regarded as certain. Though I had not seen Kapoleon 
since my departure for Hamburg, yet I was sufficiently assured 
of his feeling towards the Jacobins to be convinced that he 
would have nothing to do with them. I was not wrong. On 
hearing of the price they set on their services he said, “ This 
is too much ; I shall have a chance of deliverance in battle, 
but I shall have none with these furious blockheads. There 
can be nothing in common between the demagogic principles 
of '93 and the monarchy, between clubs of madmen and a reg- 
ular Ministry, between a Committee of Public Safety and an 
Emperor, between revolutionary tribunals and established laws. 
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If fall I must, I will not bequeath. France to the Eevolution 
from which I have delivered her.” 

These were golden words, and Napoleon thought of a more 
noble and truly national mode of parrying the danger which 
threatened him. He ordered the enrolment of the National 
Guard of Paris, which was placed under the command of 
Marshal Moncey. A better choice could not have been made, 
but the staff of the National Guard was a focus of hidden 
intrigues, in which the defence of Paris was less thought 
about than the means of taking advantage of Napoleon’s over- 
throw. I was made a captain in this Guard, and, like the 
rest of the officers, I was summoned to the Tuileries, on the 
23d of January, when the Emperor took leave of the National 
Guard previously to his departure from Paris to join the army. 

Napoleon entered with the Empress. He advanced with a 
dignified step, leading by the hand his son, who was not yet 
three years old. It was long since I had seen him. He had 
grown very corpulent, and I remarked on his pale counte- 
nance an expression of melancholy and irritability. The 
habitual movement of the muscles of his neck was more 
decided and more frequent than formerly. I shall not at- 
tempt to describe what were my feelings during this cere- 
mony, when I again saw, after a long separation, the friend 
of my youth, who had become master of Europe, and was now 
on the point of sinking beneath the efforts of his enemies. 
There was something melancholy in this solemn and impres- 
sive ceremony. I have rarely witnessed such profound silence 
in so numerous an assembly. At length Napoleon, in a voice 
as firm and sonorous as when he used to harangue his troops 
in Italy or in Egypt, but without that air of confidence which 
then beamed on his countenance, delivered to the assembled 
officers an address which was published in all the journals of 
the time. At the commencement of this address he said, “I 
set out this night to take the command of the army. On 
quitting the capital I confidently leave behind me my wife 
and my son, in whom so many hopes are centred.” I listened 
attentively to Napoleon’s address, and, though he delivered it 
firmly, he either felt or feigned emotion. Whether or not the 
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emotion was sincere on his part^ it was shared by many pres- 
ent ; and for my own part I confess that my feelings were 
deeply moved when he uttered the words, I leave you my 
wife and my son.^’ At that moment my eyes were fixed on the 
young Prince, and the interest with which he inspired me was 
equally unconnected with the‘ splendor which surrounded and 
the misfortunes which threatened him. I beheld in the inter- 
esting child not the King of Eome but the son of my old 
friend. All day long afterwards I could not help feeling de- 
pressed while comparing the farewell scene of the morning 
with the day on which we took possession of the Tuileries. 
How many centuries seemed the fourteen years which sepa- 
rated the two events ! 

It may be worth while to remind those who are curious in 
comparing dates that Napoleon, the successor of Louis XYI, 
and who had become the nephew of that monarch by his mar- 
riage with the niece of Marie Antoinette, took leave of the 
National Guard of Paris on the anniversary of the fatal 21st 
of January,^ after twenty-five years of successive terror, fear, 
hope, glory, and misfortune. 

Meanwhile, a Congress was opened at ChS,tillon-sur-Seine,2 
at which were assembled the Duke of Vicenza on the part of 
France, Lords Aberdeen and Cathcart and Sir Charles Stew- 
art ® as the representatives of England, Count Pazumowsky on 
the part of Russia, Count Stadion for Austria, and Count 

^ Bourrienne makes a mistake here. The King was executed on the 21st 
of January, 1793, and Napoleon, as indeed Bourrienne himself has just said, 
received the officers of the National Guard on the 23d of January, 1814, and 
set out on the 26th of January. See also Miot, tome iii. pp. 3()9 and 371. 
Napoleon, even at such a time, was not likely to allow such a coincidence to 
happen: see the care with which in 1800 he avoided going to an ordinary 
party on the anniversary of the 18th Brumaire {Junot^ tome i. p. 420). 

2 It should be remembered that at the time of the Congress of Chatillon 
the Allies were already in communication with the Royalist agents from 
Paris; and while, with more or less good faith, they were offering }>eace to 
Napoleon, they were listening to the offers of the friends of the Bourbons. 
The proceedings of the Royalists may have been natural ; they were cer- 
tainly unpatriotic, and the Allies were practically offered any terms if they 
upset the power of Napoleon. The Baron de Vitrolles (tome i. pp. 99 and 
101) tells us in his Memoirs how he impressed on Metternich that the forces 
of Napoleon must be crushed if France were to pronounce for the Bourbons. 
In their eagerness as partisans they forgot that, the army once crushed, 
France lay at the feet of the Allies, who could then make their own terms. 

8 Afterwards the Marquis of Londonderry, who published an interesting 
account of the Congress. 
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Iluisihnlili fiH' I'rus.Hia. i-U»(un* tin* of iho <k>ngrosB, 

tho i)!ikt*of Vioi*!i7.a, io <'uiiforniit.y with th(‘ Etuperor'B ordors, 
tliMiuiiHlod soi arinistiiMs which in ahiiost iiiva-riahlj grautc*(l 
duriii,^" OfgotiaiioiiK for |)oa(*o ; hut it waa uow too lato : the 
Allic.s had hHi |4 since detenuined not to listen to any siudi 
tlniiund. They thendori* answcrctl the Duket of Vie.enza’s 
apfdication In* re<| airing that tin* projKisitiouH for peaec» slionhi 
he iiiiiiiediahdy nigned. hut tlH*H«» were ind the* |»ropoHiti(aiH 
cd* Frankfort, llie Allitss estahliHlual as their basis the limits 
of tin* idd Freiicli nnmarchy. 'Fhey cauH'cived ihemselveH au- 
thorized in sc^ doing by their suee.esH and l>y their Hituatioin 
'fo estiinatt* rightly Napedeon’s e(uuiu(*t <luring tin*, uegotijir 
tions h»r peaei* whieh t(H»k |thic*t* in the <aiidV*n‘n(a*s at 
lon it is inn’eHsary to hear in mind tin* organization he* had 
reeeived from nature am! the idejiH witli whi<*h that organiza- 
tion had iinhiirMi Idm at an early |»eri«Mi of life. If the last 
n«‘goiial imia of hin expiring reign b<* exandned witli dueatbm- 
ti<m ami impartiality it will appear evident that the <%auseB of 
his fall aroHt* oid of Ida <‘haraeti‘r, 1 earuiot range* niyKcdf 
annmg those adidators wln» have ats'UHeti tin* perHonn al>out 
him with having disHuaded him from pt*uee. Did he not nay 
at St. Ifelenm in speaking of the liegotiationa at (lluUilloig 
A tJinnderlHdt iihme etmhl have saved uh : to treaty to eon- 
eludt*. was to yi«»ld ImdiHldy to the eneinyd^ Tiusse words 
forcibly portniy Napoleon's eharaeter. It nnmt. also be borne 
ill mirni how much he was eaptsvatiHl hy the immortality of 
tin* gfisii whiedi history has lanpieatlnal to our aclndra* 

tioii, nml mdiifdi arit perjudaiated from generation to generation, 
Niip«4efiii wm resolvinl that Ida nanii! should rtoetdio in ages 
t4i eoiiii% from tlie jaiiiiee io the cottage. To live without fame 
iippi*arisl to liiiii an aiitieipated death. If* iuiwever, in this 
llrirHi for glory* imt for notoriety, he eoneeived the wish to 
siirpaws AleEiiiider anil (*imnrt he never flt»sir«*d the rmiown of 
Kriisfra 11114 , iiiid I will say again what I have «iiid Iwforei that 
if lie eiiiiiiidli<*«i aeticins to eoiidemned, it wiw biMmiwe he 
t‘iiiisi<li*reii tlpuii iiM steps which helped Idtn to place himself 
oil till* Riitiitiiit Ilf iiiiiiiortidity on wddcdi lie wiilied to plain* his 
liiiine, Witiics-i wtiiit It*^ wroM? to hii brother fftirdino, 110- 
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ter never to have lived than to live without glory : ’’ witness 
also what he wrote later to his brother Louis, It is better to 
die as a King than to live as a PrinceP How often in the days 
of my intimacy with Bonaparte has he not said to me, Who 
knows the names of those kings who have passed from the 
thrones on which chance or birth seated them ? They lived 
and died unnoticed. The learned, perhaps, may find them 
mentioned in old archives, and a medal or a coin dug from the 
earth may reveal to antiquarians the existence of a sovereign 
of whom they had never before heard. But, on the contrary, 
when we hear the names of Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, Ma- 
homet, Charlemagne, . Henry IV., and Louis XIV., we are 
immediately among our intimate acquaintance.^^ I must add, 
that when Hapoleon thus spoke to me in the gardens of Mal- 
maison he only repeated what had often fallen from him in 
his youth, for his character and his ideas never varied ; the 
change was in the objects to which they were applied. 

From his boyhood Napoleon was fond of reading the history 
of the great men of antiquity; and what he chiefly sought to 
discover was the means by which those men had become great. 
He remarked that military glory secures more extended fame 
than the arts of peace and the noble efforts which contribute 
to the happiness of mankind. History informs us that great 
military talent and victory often give the power, which, in its 
turn, procures the means of gratifying ambition. Napoleon 
was always persuaded that that power was essential to him, in 
order to bend men to his will, and to stifle all discussions on 
his conduct. It was his established principle never to sign a 
disadvantageous peace. To him a tarnished crown was no 
longer a crown. He said one day to M. de Caulaincourt, who 
was pressing him to consent to sacrifices, Courage may defend 
a crown, but infamy never.^^ In all the last acts of Napoleon’s 
career I can retrace the impress of his character, as I had 
often recognized in the great actions of the Emperor the 
execution of a thought conceived by the General-in-chief of 
the Army of Italy. 

On the opening of the Congress the Duke of Vicenza, con- 
vinced that he could no longer count on the natural limits of 
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France promised at Frankfort by the Allies, demanded new 
powers. Those limits were doubtless the result of reasonable 
concessions, and they had been granted even after the battle 
of Leipsic ; but it was now necessary that Kapoleon’s Minis- 
ter should show himself ready to make further concessions if 
he wished to be allowed to negotiate. The Congress was 
opened on the 5th of February, and on the 7th the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Allied powers declared themselves categori- 
cally. They inserted in the protocol that after the successes 
which had favored their armies they insisted on France 
being restored to her old limits, such as they were during the 
monarchy before the Eevolution ; and that she should renounce 
all direct influence beyond her future limits. 

This proposition appeared so extraordinary to M. de Cau- 
laincourt that he requested the sitting might be susi)ended, 
since the conditions departed too far from his instructions to 
enable him to give an immediate answer. The Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Allied powers acceded to his request, and the 
continuation of the sitting was postponed till eight in the 
evening. When it was resumed the Puke of Yicenza renewed 
his promise to make the greatest sacrifices for the attainment 
of peace. He added that the amount of the sacrifices necessa- 
rily depended on the amount of the compensations, and that 
he could not determine on any concession or compensation 
without being made acquainted with the whole. He wished 
to have a general plan of the views of the Allies, and he 
requested that their Plenipotentiaries would explain them- 
selves decidedly respecting the number and description of the 
sacrifices and compensations to be demanded. It must be 
acknowledged that the Puke of Vicenza perfectly fulfilled 
the views of the Emperor in thus protracting and gaining 
time by subtle subterfuges, for all that he suggested had 
already been done. 

On the day after this sitting some advantages gained by 
the Allies, who took Chatillon-sur-Marne and Troyes, induced 
FTapoleon to direct Caulaincourt to declare to the Congress 
that if an armistice were immediately agreed on he was ready 
to consent to France being restored to her old linaits. By 
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securing this armistice Napoleon hoped that happy chances 
might arise, and that intrigues might be set on foot ; but the 
Allies would not listen to any such proposition. 

At the sitting of the 10th of March the Duke of Vicenza 
inserted in the protocol that the last courier he had received 
had been arrested and detained a considerable time by several 
Russian general ofdcers, who had obliged him to deliver up 
his despatches, which had not been returned to him till 
thirty-six hours after at Chaumont. Caulaincourt justly 
complained of this infraction of the law of nations and 
established usage, which, he said, was the sole cause of the 
delay in bringing the negotiations to a conclusion. After 
this complaint he communicated to the Congress the osten- 
sible instructions of Napoleon, in which he authorized his 
Minister to accede to the demands of the Allies. But in 
making this communication M. de Caulaincourt took care not 
to explain the private and secret instructions he had also 
received. The Allies rejected the armistice because it would 
have checked their victorious advance ; but they consented to 
sign the definitive peace, which of all things was what the 
Emperor did not wish. 

Napoleon at length determined to make sacrifices, and the 
Duke of Vicenza submitted new propositions to the Congress. 
The Allies replied, in the same sitting, that these propositions 
contained no distinct and explicit declaration on the project 
presented by them on the 17th of Eebruary ; that, having on 
the 28th of the same month demanded a decisive answer 
within the term of ten days, they were about to break up 
the negotiations. Caulaincourt then declared verbally : — 

1st. That the Emperor Napoleon was ready to renounce all pretension 
or influence whatever in countries beyond the boundaries of France. 

2d. To recognize tlie independence of Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Holland, and that as to England, France would make such 
concessions as might be deemed necessary in consideration of a reason- 
able equivalent. 

Upon this the sitting was immediately broken up without 
a reply. It must be remarked that this singular declaration 
•was verbal, and conseq[uently not binding, and that the limits 
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of France were mentioned without being specified. It cannot 
be doubted that FTapoleon meant the limits conceded at 
Frankfort, to which he was well convinced the Allies would 
not consent, for circumstances were now changed. Besides, 
what could be meant by the reasonable equivalent from Eng- 
land ? Is it astonishing that this obscurity and vagueness 
should have banished all confidence on the part of the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the Allied powers ? Three days after the 
sitting of the 10th of March they declared they could not 
even enter into a discussion of the verbal protocol of the 
French Minister. They requested that M. de Caulaincourt 
would declare whether he would accept or reject the project 
of a treaty presented by the Allied Sovereigns,^ or offer a 
counter-project. 

The Duke of Vicenza, who was still prohibited, by secret 
instructions from coming to any conclusion on the proposed 
basis, inserted in the protocol of the sitting of the 13th of 
March a very ambiguous note. The Plenipotentiaries of the 
Allies, in their reply, insisted upon receiving another declara- 
tion from the French Plenipotentiary, which should contain 
an acceptance or refusal of their project of a treaty presented 
in the conference of the 7th of February, or a counter-project. 
After much discussion Caulaincourt agreed to draw up a 
counter-project, which he presented on the 15th, under the 
following title: Project of a definitive Treaty between 
France and the Allies.” In this extraordinary project, pre- 
sented after so much delay, M. Caulaincourt, to the great 
astonishment of the Allies, departed in no respect from the 
declarations of the 10th of March. He replied again to the 
ultimatum of the Allies, or what he wished to regard as such, 
by defending a multitude of petty interests, which were of no 
importance in so great a contest ; but in general the condi- 
tions seemed rather those of a conqueror dictating to his 
enemies than of a man overwhelmed by misfortune. As may 
readily be imagined, they were, for the most part, received 
with derision by the Allies. 

1 The conditions of this treaty were the boundaries of France before the 
Bevolution. — Bourrienne. 
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Everything tends to prove that the French Plenipotentiary 
had received no positive instructions from the 5th of Febru- 
ary, and that, after all the delay which Napoleon constantly 
created, Caulaincourt never had it in his power to answer, 
categorically, the propositions of the Allies. Napoleon never 
intended to make peace at Chatillon on the terms proposed. 
He always hoped that some fortunate event would enable him 
to obtain more favorable conditions. 

On the 18th of March, that is to say, three days after the 
presentation of this project of a treaty, the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Allies recorded in the protocol their reasons for reject- 
ing the extraordinary project of the French Minister. For 
my part, I was convinced, for the reasons I have mentioned, 
that the Emperor would never agree to sign the conditions 
proposed in the ultimatum of the Allies, dated the 13th of 
March, and I remember having expressed that opinion to M. 
de Talleyrand. I saw him on the 14th, and found him en- 
gaged in perusing some intelligence he had just received from 
the Duke of Vicenza, announcing, as beyond all doubt, the 
early signature of peace, Caulaincourt had received orders 
to come to a conclusion. Napoleon, he said, had given him a 
carte blanche to save the capital, and avoid a battle, by which 
the last resources of the nation would be endangered. This 
seemed pretty positive, to be sure ; but even this assurance 
did not, for a moment, alter my opinion. The better to con- 
vince me, M, de Talleyrand gave me CaulaincourPs letter to 
read. After reading it I confidently said, “ He will never sign 
the conditions.’^ M. de Talleyrand could not help thinking 
me very obstinate in my opinion, for he judged of what the 
Emperor would do by his situation, while I judgcnl by liis 
character. I told M. de Talleyrand that Caulaincourt might 
have received written orders to sign, for the sake of showing 
them to the Plenipotentiaries of the Mlies, but that I had no 
doubt he had been instructed to postpone coming to a conclu- 
sion, and to wait for final orders, I added, that I saw no 
reason to change my opinion, and that I continued to regard 
the breaking up of the Congress as nearer than appearances 
seemed to indicate. Accordingly, three days afterwards, the 
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grrnv iin*d of thn (l<day and thn noufennujns w(*re 
hroktiii up. Thus Napohuui sa<*.riH<‘,(‘d ev(‘rythiug ratluu* t!iau 
las glory, ilo ftdl from a gn*ai height, but lu^ never, by liin 
signature, (‘ouseuted to any disiueinbenmuit of Frautu^. 

I'he Fhuiipott‘ntiari(‘8 of the Allies, eoiiviucuid that these 
nuunvetl iiil!i(!uiiies a,ud dcunauds had no otluu* object but to 
gain iiiiit*, stated that tlu^ Allied powers, faithful to their 
principles, and in eouformity with their previous declarations, 
regariled the negotiations at Ohatillon as t(irnunat(Hl by tlui 
Frtnnii Ciovernunuit. This ruptures of the conferences took 
phuu* on the lUth of March, six days aft(*r the pn^sentation of 
tht‘ tiliiiuatuiii td’ tht» Alliiui povve.rs.^ The issue of these long 
diseusHions was thus left to d(*cided by the chances of war, 
whitdi weri‘ not vtu'V favorahhi to tht^. uuiu who boldly con- 
teiidtnl against armed Fur<»p(‘. The* KU(‘.et‘HS<\s of the Allit^s 
during tlie e.oidermu'es at (’luUillou had optuusl to tlnvir vi(*.w 
tin* road tit Paris,''* while Napoleon shrunk from the ne(u*Ksity 
of signing his own ilisgratu*. In thesis (drcnnuHtanceH was to bt* 
fiHiml tlie nah* causi? of his ruin, a.nd In* miglit have said, 
** Tmif !ti fjlolmT His glory is immortal. 

* The nmvh hillty nnd lunnnony Unit reigned Imt ween the Miidstc^rs jnadis 
Un* »mSiay find intidemirHe at (ntAtlHen in(»Ht ngr<‘eable. Tht^ tlipleiiiatistH 
illjH'il iilt«*riiiil*dy with ♦•aeli otht^r ; M. ih* (hmlaiiuumrt lib(‘rallv piWHiiig for 
all ihr MiniaterH. ttifongh the Freiudi advaru’ed ptmtHoaniveysof all tin* good 
rimer In i‘j»Srwri‘im winra, that UarlH coubl afford; nor wan female 
fiiHilfify ivaiitlng to rom|det<* tln^ charm iiml haidHh nittui fr<mi the (lhfl,UlUm 
e'ongroM^, whirh I am anro will Im*! long nstolhasUal with jooimitioim of 
idcannriiby all the l*hml|>ot«nitiario8 thor© ongagad (Memoirs o/ faircf 
ghi*r$h I, 

Till* Eitu»cror Alrscainh^r (<»f RnSHla) nimn Uhi «lighU*Ht rovrrito glvoH 
ordem to treat. tt|wm any terms, at th@ first algn of iucootw ho wlU listen to 
imthliig (itr VUmiimt ti,ii«t i. |>. S2). 
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Curious conversation between General Keynier and the Emperor Alexander 
— Napoleon repulses the Prussians —The Russians at Fontainebleau — 
Battle of Brienne — Sketch of the campaign of Franco — Supper after the 
battle of Champ Aubert — Intelligence of the arrival of the Due 
d’Angouleme and the Comte d’Artois in France — The battle of the 
ravens and the eagle — Battle of Craonne — Departure of the Pope and 
the Spanish Princes — Capture of a convoy — Macdonald at the Emperor’s 
headquarters — The inverted cipher — Annex. 

I WAS always persuaded, and everything I have since seen has 
confirmed my opinion, that the Allies entering France had no 
design of restoring the House of Bourbon, or of imposing any 
Government whatever on the French people.^ They came to 
destroy and not to found. That which they wished to destroy 
from the commencement of their success was Napoleon^s 
supremacy, in order to prevent the future invasions witli 
which they believed Europe would still be constantly 
threatened. If, indeed, I had entertained any doubt on this 
subject it would have been banished by the account I heard of 

T- This statement is in complete agreement with the Memoirs of the Baron 
de Vitrolles (Paris, Charpentier, 18M), in which we read of the first com- 
munications of the Royalists in Paris with the Allies. Vitrolles saw Stailion, 
the Austrian Plenipotentiary at Ch§.tillon, apparently on the 10th Marcli, 
1814, and was told by him that if Napoleon acceded to conditions which gave 
the Allies sufficient guaranties, they only fought to obtain jieace, aii<l would 
seize it with eagerness. Mettemich, a few days later, met him in the same 
way, remarking on the silence of France. We have traversed France, we 
have lived in it for more than two months, and nothing like this has been 
shown to us. ... We have found in the population with whicdi have 
mixed nothing of what you announce, neither need of repose, remeinlmiiicc^ 
of former days, nor even any general expression of discontent with tlu^ Em- 
peror.” Though the Comte d’ Artois was close to the Allies' headquarters 
tliey appeared not to know or to care anything about him or th (4 other 
Princes. There is, however, some inconsistency between Vitrollas's descrip- 
tion and Mettemich 's own account of his conversation with Alexanclcr, ap- 
parently in January, 1814. Napoleon’s power is broken and will not rise 
again. . . . When the overthrow of the Empire comes there will be only the 
Bourbons to take possession again of their undying rights ” {Metiernich, voL 
1 . p. 228). Either Mettemich dissembled very much with Vitrolh^s, or the 
silence of the occupied provinces had changed his ideas ; see De VUroUe$, 

836 
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General Reynier’s conversation with the Emperor Alexander. 
That General, who was made prisoner at Leipsic, was ex- 
changed, and returned to France. In the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1814, he passed through Tro3^es, where the Emperor 
Alexander then was. Eeynier expressed a desire to be allowed 
to pay his respects to the Emperor, and to thank him for hav- 
ing restored him to liberty. He was received with that affa- 
bility of manner which was sometimes affected by the Eussian 
monarch. 

On his arrival at Paris General Eeynier called at the Due 
d'^ Eovigo’s, where I had dined that day, and where he still 
was when I arrived. He related in my hearing the conversa- 
tion to which I have alluded, and stated that it had all the 
appearance of sincerity on the Emperor’s part. Having asked 
Alexander whether he had any instructions for Hapoleon, as 
the latter, on learning that he had seen his Majesty would not 
fail to ask Iiiui many questions, he replied that he had noth- 
ing particular to communicate to him. Alexander added that 
he was Napoleon’s friend, but that he had, personally, much 
reason to complain of his conduct ; that the Allies would have 
nothing more to do with him ; that they had no intention of 
forcing any Sovereign upon France; but that they would no 
longer acknowledge Napoleon as Emperor of the French. 
^^ For my part,’’ said Alexander, can no longer place any 
confidence in him. He has deceived me too often.” In reply 
to this Eeynier made some remarks dictated by his attachment 
and fidelity to Bonaparte. He observed that Napoleon was 
acknowledged as Sovereign of France by every treaty. “ But,’’ 
added Eeynier, ^^if you should persist in forcing him to re- 
sign the supreme power, whom will you put in his place ? ” — 
^^Did you not choose him ; why thep can you not choose some 

tome i. pp. 76-112, and especially p. 312, wliere, when the Allies were in 
Paris, Dalberg tells him of the hesitation of Alexander and of the King of 
Prussia. . ' 

Writing long afterwards Mettemich (vol. i. p. 244) says, “ The form of 
government winch Napoleon had' introduced was agreeable to all France, 
but it was weary of wars, of which it could see no end.. The return of the 
Bourbons Was not longed for in the sense which the Royalists attributed to 
this feeling, and the Royalist party itself had mubh diminished during the 
course of nve and twenty years. It was longed for by the friends of public 
order and political peace — that is, by the great majority of the nation. " 
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one else to govern you ? I repeat that we do not intend to 
force any one upon you : but we will have no more to do with 
"Nfapoleon.’^ 

Several Generals were then named ; and after Eeynier had 
explained the great difficulties which would oppose any such 
choice, Alexander interrupted him saying, But, General, 
there is Bernadotte.^ Has he not been voluntarily chosen 
Prince Eoyal of Sweden ; may he not also be raised to the 
same rank in France ? He is your countryman ; surely then 
you may choose him, since the Swedes took him, though a 
foreigner,^’ General Eeynier, who was a man of firm charac- 
ter, started some objections, which I thought at the time well 
founded ; and Alexander put an end to the conversation by 
saying, rather in a tone of dissatisfaction, Well, General, the 
fate of arms will decide.” 

The campaign of France forced Hapoleon to adopt ‘a kind of 
operations quite new to him. He had been accustomed to 
attack ; but he was now obliged to stand on his defence, so 
that, instead of having to execute a previously conceived plan, 
as when, in the Cabinet of the Tuileries, he traced out to me 
the field of Marengo, he had now to determine his movements 
according to those of his numerous enemies. When the 
Emperor arrived at Ch^lons-sur-Marne the Prussian army was 
advancing by the road of Lorraine. He drove it back beyond 
St. Dizier. Meanwhile the Grand Austro-Eussian army passed 
the Seine and the Yonne at Montereau, and even sent forward 
a corps which advanced as far as Fontainebleau. Napoleon 
then made a movement to the right in order to drive back the 
troops which threatened to march on Paris, and by a curious 

1 Alexander said to the Baron de Vitrolles, on the 17th of March, 1814, at 
Troyes, “We have already carefully sought for what would suit France if 
Napoleon disappeared. Some time ago we thought of Bernadotte ; his influ- 
ence over the arnay, the favor in which he must he with the friends of the 
Revolution, had at one time fixed our views on him, hut afterwards several 
motives have made us put him aside ” ( Vitrolles, tome i. p. 119). Alexander 
did not state the reasons against Bernadotte. The speech must have been 
striMng to Vitrolles (who had come to plead the cause of the Bourbons), 
who had when a boy been taught fencing by Bernadotte, then a sergeant of 
the regiment “ Royal Marine.’^ It is due to Bernadotte that he when Mar- 
shal and Prince never forgot the kind way he had been received when ser- 
geant by the family of Vitrolles, and it was to him tliat Vitrolles owed his 
removal from the list of emigrants. (FiiroWes’s Introduction, p. xiii.). 
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chance he came up with the troops in the very j^lace where he 
passed the boyish years in which he cherished what then 
seemed wild and fabulous dreams of his future fate. What 
thoughts and recollections must have crowded on his mind 
when he found himself an Emperor and a King, at the head 
of a yet powerful army, in the chateau of the Comte de 
Brienne, to whom he had so often paid his homage ! It was 
at Brienne that he had said to me, thirty-four years before, “ I 
will do these Frenchmen all the harm I can.” Since then he 
had certainly changed his mind; but it might be said that 
fate persisted in forcing the man to realize the design of the 
boy in spite of himself. ISTo sooner had Kapoleon revisited 
Brienne as a conqueror than he was repulsed and hurried to 
his fall, which became every moment more certain.^ 

I shall not enter into any details of the campaign of 
France, because the description of battles forms no part of 
my plan. Still, I think it indispensable briefly to describe 
Napoleon’s miraculous activity from the time of his leaving 
Paris to the entrance of the Allies into the capital. Few 
successful campaigns have enabled our Generals and the 
French army to reap so much glory as they gained during 
this great reverse of fortune. For it is possible to triumph 
without honor, and to fall with glory. The chances of the 
war were not doubtful, but certainly the numerous hosts of 
the Allies could never have anticipated so long and brilliant a 
resistance. The theatre of the military operations soon 
approached so near to Paris that the general eagerness for 
news from the army was speedily satisfied, and when any 
advantage was gained by the Emperor his partisans saw the 
enemy already repulsed from the French territory. I was 
not for a moment deceived by these illusions, as I well knew 
the determination and the resources of the Allied sovereigns. 
Besides, events were so rapid and various in this war of 
extermination that the guns of the Invalides announcing a 
victory were sometimes immediately followed by the distant 


1 An engagement took place at Brienne, and Napoleon, with 15,000 men, 
kept 80,000 Eussians in check for twelve hours. — RoKrrienne. 
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rollin^^ of artillery, denoting tin* enemy \s near :i|ipreaeli to the 
capital. 

The Emperor left ‘Paris on the l!oth of .faniiary, at wliieli 
time the Emperors of Russia ami Austria and tie* Kitii» «if 
Prussia \Vi*re asstmihied at Lu-ngres, NaiHileiui rej<iiiii*ii his 
(iiuircl at Vitry-]e-Fram;aiH. (hi the .seeund day affiT his 
departure he drove before him the Prussian army, which in* 
had forced to evacuate »St. Dizier. Two days aft»u* lids tin* 
battle of Bricnne wtm fought, and on the 1st id" February 
betw-een TOjOCK) and 80,1^0(1 Frtmeh and Allied troops stooil 
face to face. On this ocfcasion the eoiuniamlers on both sidtss 
were exposed to personal <langi*r, for Napideon had a horse 
kilhvd und(‘r him, and a (]os8ac,k fell dead l>y the side of Mar* 
slial Hlncher. 

A few days after this battle "Napoleon «mii»r«‘d Trityes, 
wdieri^ hti staid hut a short tinn% and t!e*n advaneml to 
(.‘ham pan he rt. At the latter phwe was foiighl. the lialfli* 
which hears its name. The Russians Wf*re didealed, Ueii«»ral 
.Alsutieff was madi^ pri.soiier, ami IdMMt men and guns fell 
into th(‘ hands of iht‘ French, After this liaith* flc'* Eiiijieror 
was under such a deluHion as Ids situation that, while sii|i» 
ping with lierthitu’, Marmont, and his prisofier, lienenil 
AlsuiiclT, the ,Em|.H‘ror saiih ‘‘ Anoihi*r such victory a.s l.lds, 
gentlennui, and I shall he im the Vistula/* Finding tliai no 
one rcjdied, and rc‘ading in the eounteiiain*es of his Martdials 
that they did not share his liopi*H, ** I see hrsw ii isd* he .iiddeti, 
“every one is growing tired of war; there is no mon* eiiilitr. 
siasuL The sacTcd im is exiiiiei.*^ TIiiui rising friuii the 
talde, and sti‘p|>iiig tip to < General ffroiiob with llic niiirketi 
intention of paying him a eoiiijdimeiil which slioiilil at Hip 
samt! time eoiivey a cemHiire on the MarHhiils, ” I,»eiii»r 4 ld* 
sidfl he, patting Idni on the shotihler, “ we only want ii 
drcul men like you, and wif should sueei^eil/* llroimi rf*|ilii*ih 
with great presence of mind and imsiesty, “ fiiiilier »iiy ii 
hundred thousand, Hire.” This iiiiecd«»fa ridiiteit I## me 
by the two principal jiersons who present tin tlm 

oceiwion. 

Napoh^on soon !>egim to have either sulijeetj of iiiii|itietiiil« 
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tiM* IVlii* (jf Hci was aware that «iii<u‘. the 

of hVhniary the Ihi<* (rAii^oulemt*. had arrived at 
St. Jean de Luz, wheiiee h(‘ had addr(*ssed a pro('lainatien to 
the Freiudi armies in the nanu* of his uiudi*, Louis XVIIL; 
and !h‘ H|M*t*dily heard of the (’oinU^ (T Artois’s arrival at 
Vi‘hoiiL oil the 21 st <d‘ Kidiruary, wliieli place he did mot 
ieave until the Ifitli of Martdi f(dlowiu|L(. 

Meanwhile liostllitie.s were inaintaiued with inen‘asi*d vigor 
ov(*r a, vast line of <ipiu*ations. How niucdi us(dc‘ss glory did 
not our Htdditu's gain in Uit‘se eouilieds! lu spit(‘ of prodigies 
of valor tie* emuny's uiassi^s aclvaiusMh and gradually eoiuaui- 
iraied, ho that this war might he compared to tlu^ hattli^s of 
th<‘ ravmis and the eagle in tlm Alps. The c^agle slays him- 
tireds (4 hi.s assailants -- every blow of his lusik is the chuith 
id’ an fuiemw hnt still the vultur(‘8 n*turn to the (diargt^, and 
pr<‘Ks upon the eagle until they d<*Htroy him. 

As till* month iA !M‘hniai‘y lirew to its eloH(» the Allies were 
ill ndreai on Hi*veral points, hnt tladr nd.reat was not a rout 
After experimieing revin*.seH they hdl haid< without disorder, 
ami retireii hehind the Aube, wluu’e tli(*y rallied and ohiaiinal 
iniirieroiiH reamfiiremnentH. whieh daily arriveal, and whie.h soon 
enabled them to re.sume ilte oiTensive. 

Htil! Napoleon eontiime<l aHtonishing Fairope, leagued as it 
wan agaiimt him. At <’numm%oii tin*. 7th cd* Mandi, hcmle- 
stniyed Blueher’s in a seviwe mdacui, hut th<^ vi{*tory 

was attended hy great loss to the eoiu|uerar.* Marshal 
Victor was seriously woumhal, as wadi m Henerals (Iromdiy 
and I'#a Ft*rrif^rf*. 

While Napoleon was ismisting tlie uumerous (*ne.micm as- 
sembled to tlestroy liim it might Ih^ said that lu'i mm idso his 
mtemy, either from false ealeulation or from uegligfUHu^ 
wit.li respeid. til Ids illustrious prisoners, w^ho, on his flepartun^ 

* Illiicfii»r, «f mmmK wiis n<»t tlest my wi, thmiKli snffcrml fretn theUi»- 
Ilf |il« Jeiiiliil (teme Iv/tt, hM) Him»^ W|i tlic Uiiy llms : ** I'tic 

vlrf«*ry Wii.»e«r.s Imt the we MiUTcreil mwln It filial t«> u«. 

Iltilli kiicn hail tipin* thim #WMSI mmi hors mmlmt: tliii wiw little fertile 
Allies, hut ww iiiiKili fer tw/’ In tet, the Allies w«w then nhiyiiig the 
niiine tawlly hill iiire natiis^ m wan iii|o|iteil by tleneml CJriuit agatiwt !#«'«< in 
Virginlii. Tti tli« iwiilinwl fighting: the mnaliiif force, however relatively 
iiimlfer iii hms, «llll wm Ihti irealttiit suffenir. 
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from Paris, liad not yet been sent to their States. The Pope 
was then at Fontainebleau, and the Princes of Spain at 
Valen^ay. The Pope, howeyer, was the first to be allowed to 
depart. Surely Bonaparte could never have thought of the 
service which the Pope might have rendered him at Kome, 
into which Murat^s troops would never have dared to march 
had his Holiness been present there. With regard to the 
Spanish Princes Hapoleon must have been greatly blinded by 
confidence in his fortune to have so long believed it possible 
to retain in France those useless trophies of defeated preten- 
sions. It was, besides, so easy to get rid of the exiles of 
Yalen^ay by sending them back to the place from whence 
they had been brought ! It was so natural to recall with all 
speed the troops from the south when our armies in Germany 
began to be repulsed on the Phine and even driven into 
France ! ^ With the aid of these veteran troops Hapoleon and 
his genius might have again turned the scale of fortune. But 
Hapoleon reckoned on the nation, and he was wrong, for the 
nation was tired of him. His cause had ceased to be the 
cause of France. 

The latter days of March were filled up by a series of 
calamities to Hapoleon. On the 23d the tear-guard of the 
French army suffered considerable loss. To hear of attacks on 
his rear-guard must indeed have been mortifying to Hapoleon, 
whose advanced guards had been so long accustomed to open 
the path of victory ! Prince Schwartzenberg soon passed the 
Aube and marched upon Vitry and Chalons. ISTapoleon, count- 
ing on the possibility of defending Paris, threw himself, with the 
velocity of the eagle, on Schwartzenberg’s rear by passing by 
Doulevant and Bar-sur-Aube. He pushed forward his ad- 
vanced guards to Chaumont, and there saw the Austrian army 
make a movement which he took to be a retreat ; but it was 

1 Though Napoleon undoubtedly suffered much from the loss of men left 
in the garrisons in Germany, etc., it must not be assumed that these were all 
veterans', though probably Dantzic and the Polish fortresses were largely oc- 
cupied by men levied before the 1812 campaign; see, however, De Gonne- 
ville’s description of his cuirassiers, who soon formed part of the garrison of 
Hamburg. The men had not any notion of the way to set about saddling 
their horses, and when mounted the whole regiment was unhorsed or dis- 
persed through the fright of the horses when the men attempted to di*aw 
swords to return the compliment of a guard {Go)ineville, vol. ii. pp. 9fi-101). 
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no such thing. The movement was directed on Paris, while 
Blucher, who had re-occupied Chalons-sur-Marne, marched to 
meet Prince Schwartzenherg, and Napoleon, thinking to cut 
off their retreat, was himself cut off from the possibility of 
returning to Paris. Everything then depended on the defence 
of Paris, or, to speak more correctly, it seemed possible, by 
sacrificing the capital, to prolong for a few days the existence 
of the phantom of the Empire which was rapidly vanishing. 
On the 26th was fought the battle of Pere Champenoise, 
where, valor yielding to numbers, Marshals Marmont and 
Mortier were obliged to retire upon Sezanne after sustaining 
considerable loss. 

It was on the 26th of March, and I beg the reader to bear 
this date in mind, that Napoleon suffered a loss which, in the 
circumstances in which he stood, was irreparable.^ At the 
battle of Fere Champenoise the Allies captured a convoy 
consisting of nearly all the remaining ammunition and stores 
of the army, a vast quantity of arms, caissons, and equipage 
of all kinds. The whole became the prey of the Allies, who 
published a bulletin announcing this important capture. A 
copy of this order of the day fell into the hands of Marshal 
Macdonald, who thought that such news ought immediately 
to be communicated to the Emperor. He therefore repaired 
himself to the headquarters of Napoleon, who was then pre- 
paring to recover Vitry-le-Frangais, which was occupied by 
the Prussians. The Marshal, with a view of dissuading the 
Emperor from what he considered a vain attempt, presented 
him with the bulletin. 

This was on the morning of the 27th : Napoleon would not 
believe the news. ^^No said he to the Marshal, '^you are 
deceived, this cannot be true.” Then perusing the bulletin 
with more attention. ^^Here,” said he, ^^look yourself. This 
is the 27th, and the bulletin is dated the 29th. You see the 

1 The tattle of La Ffere Champenoise was fought on the 25th not the 26th 
March (see Thiers^ tome xvii. p. 562), and was remarkable for two things. 
The artillery of the Allies fired on one another for some little time, and a 
column of French National Guards, 5000 odd strong, who had only joined 
the army ten days before, made a desperate and honorable resistance to the 
enormously superior forces brought against them; see Muffling, Passages 
from my Life, pp. 502, 503, and Jominif tome iv. pp. 581, 682. 
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thing is impossible. The bulletin is forged ! The Marshal, 
who had paid more attention to the news than to its date, was 
astounded. But having afterwards shown the bulletin to 
Brouot, that General said, “Alas! Marshal, the news is but 
too true. The error of the date is merely a misprint, the 9 is 
a 6 inverted ! On what trifles sometimes depend the most 
important events. An inverted cipher sufficed to flatter Bona- 
parte’s illusion, or at least the illusions which he wished to 
maintain among his most distinguished lieutenants, and to 
delay the moment when they should discover that the loss 
they deplored was too certain. On that very day the Empress 
left Paris. 


[ANNEX TO THE PRECEDING CHAPTER.] 

It is even more than usually difficult to fix the number of 
troops brought into the field in the campaign of 1814 as both 
sides received re-enforcements, and as a large part of the 
forces originally under Soult and Suchet were brought north- 
wards. The following figures seem to agree with those given 
by the best authorities as the strength at the beginning of the 
year. The Army of Bohemia, or the Grand Army of the 
Allies, under Schwartzenberg, was about 116,000 strong, and 
the Army of Silesia, composed of Russian and Prussian corps, 
under Blucher, about 88,000 strong, were opposed by Kapoleon 
with some 8700 men. Napoleon was re-enforced from time to 
time, but Schwartzenberg had a reserve of 6000 at BMe (Ham- 
ley, Operations of War, p. 278). Soult, with about 40,000 
men, faced Wellington, with 100,000, of whom some 28,000 
were employed at Bayonne. In Belgium Maison, with 12,000 
men, faced the Duke of Saxe-Weimar with 2500, and in Italy 
Eugene, with 36,000, opposed an Austrian army of 70,000, 
eventually joined by Murat. The French troops which held 
the various fortresses in Germany were blockaded by superior 
numbers of the Allies. In the interior of France large levies 
were being made, and Augereau was sent to Lyons to com- 
mand a force of young troops, increased by drafts from 
Suchet, to meet the Austrians under Bubna. 

In this defensive campaign of 1814 the genius of Bonaparte 
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displayed itself with wonderful brilliancy. According to the 
Marquis of Londonderry : — 

Napoleon, after the battles of Brieime and La Rotlii^re, displayed, 
by his masterly movements with an inferior against two superior armies, 
and by braving his accumulated difficulties, that undoubted science in 
war which his bitterest enemies must accord to his genius. In propor- 
tion as his embarrassments increased he seemed to rise superior as an 
individual. During his adverse fortune on the Elbe he appeared fluctu- 
ating and irresolute, and his lengthened stay in untenable and disadvan- 
tageous positions was the cause of his fatal overthrow at Leipsic and of 
subsequent misfortunes. But now he appeared once more to have burst 
forth with all his talent and all his energies and mental resources.” ^ 

At the battle of La Eothiere Napoleon exhibited great per- 
sonal courage, and Lord Londonderry remarks : — 

‘‘Bonaparte was seen to encourage his troops and expose his person 
fearlessly during the combat, and Marshal Blucher’s movement of his 
cavalry, which he himself led on, was spoken of in the highest terms. 
Napoleon, who at this period scarcely acted in any instance on common 
iiiilitary calculation, drew up his army on the 1st of February in two 
lines on the great plain before La Rothibre, occupying the villages, and 
neglecting much stronger ground in his rear about Brienne, evidently 
showing that he meant to play a desperate game. He lead on lajeune 
garde in person against Marshal Blucher’s army, to wrest the village of 
La liothibre from the gallant corps of Sacken; but three repeated efforts 
were ineffectual. All agreed that the enemy fought with great intrepidity. 
Bonaparte seemed to have set his political existence on a die, as he ex- 
posed himself everywhere: his horse was shot under him, and he had the 
mortification of witnessing the capture of a battery in charge of lajeune 
garde. Had Marshal Bluclier not previously immortalized himself this 
day w’ould have crowned him in the annals of fame, for whatever were 
the well-grounded apprehensions entertained by many for the result of 
the Prince of Wurtemberg’s attack on the right, the Marshal dauntlessly 
effected those combinations upon which the result of the day depended. 
The Russian artillery were spoken of in the highest terms: the ground 
was covered with snow, and so deep that they were obliged to leave one- 
lialf of their guns in the rear. Yet by liarnessing double teams to the 
other half they contrived to bring those forward and get a sufficient num- 
ber into action. The Allies brought about 70,000 or 80,000 men into this 
battle; the other corps of the army were not yet in line: the French 
were supposed to have about the same strength. The enemy’s last attack 
on. the village of I^a Rothibre was at two o’clock on the morning of the 
2d, immediately after which they commenced their retreat. Passing the 
Aube river, they took up a very strong rear-guard position in the neigh- 
borhood of Lesmont.” 

1 See Narrative of the War in Germany and France in 1813 and 1814. 
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still remembered that there was once a country, a France, 
before they had helped to give it a master. To this class 
of men France was not confined to the narrow circle of the 
Imperial headquarters, but extended to the Rhine, the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and the two oceans. 

On the other hand, numbers of ardent and adventurous 
young men, full of enthusiasm for Ponaparte, had passed 
from the school to the camp. They were entirely opposed to 
FTapoleon^s downfall, because with his power would vanish 
those dreams of glory and fortune which had captivated their 
imaginations. These young men, who belonged to the class 
which I have denominated children of the Empire, were pre- 
pared to risk and commit everything to prolong the political 
life of their Emperor. 

The distinction I have drawn between what may be called 
the men of France and the men of the Empire was not con- 
fined to the army, but was equally marked among the high 
civil functionaries of the State.^ The old Republicans could 
not possibly regard FTapoleon with the same eyes as those 
whose elevation dated only from FTapoleon ; and the members 
of assemblies anterior to the 18th Bruinaire could not enter- 
tain the same ideas as those whose notions of national 
franchises and public rights were derived from their seats as 
auditors in the Council of State. I know not whether this 
distinction between the men of two different periods has been 
before pointed out, but it serves to explain the conduct of 
many persons of elevated rank during the events of 1814. 
With regard to myself, convinced as I was of the certainty of 
FTapoleoAs fall, I conceived that the first duty of every citi- 
zen was claimed by his country ; and although I may incur 
censure, I candidly avow that hTapoleon’s treatment of me 
during the last four years of his power was not without some 

1 For a , 2 ;oocl description of a specimen of this class of men see Benpiot 
(yol. ii. pp. 27-38), where he pictures one of the conventionalists, Jean Bon 
St. Andre, the Pr^fet of Mayence, disliking the frippery and despotism of 
the Empire, not afraid in the very presence of the Emperor to dwell on the 
temptation to throw him into the Rhine, and prophesying that Napoleon 
would bring France to disaster, hut himself serving France faithfully, and 
dying from disease contracted in succoring the wounded, while others were 
dreaming of what they might gain from betraying tlieir country. 
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influence on my prompt submission to the Government which 
succeeded his. I, however, declare that this consideration was 
not the sole nor the most powerful motive of my conduct. 
Only those who were in Paris at the period of the capitulation 
can form an idea of the violence of party feeling which pre- 
vailed there both for and against Napoleon, but without the 
name of the Bourbons ever being pronounced. They were 
almost unknown to the new generation, forgotten by many of 
the old, and feared by the conventionalists ; at that time they 
jDOSsessed only the frail support of the coteries of tlie Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, and some remains of the emigration. But 
as it is certain that the emigrants could offer only vain demon- 
strations and wishes in support of the old family of our Kings, 
they did little to assist the restoration of the Bourbons. An- 
other thing equally certain is, that they alone, by their follies 
and absurd pretensions, brought about the return of Bonaparte 
and the second exile of Louis XVIII. in the following year. 

On the 28th of March was convoked an extraordinary Coun- 
cil of Regency, at which Maria Louisa presided. The question 
discussed was, whether the Empress should remain in Paris or 
proceed to Blois, Joseph Bonaparte strongly urged her de- 
parture, because a letter from the Emperor had directed that 
in case of Paris being threatened the Empress-Regent and all 
the Council of Regency should retire to Blois. The Arch- 
Chancellor and the majority of the Council were of the same 
opinion, but one of the most influential members of the Coun- 
cil observed to Joseph that the letter referred to had been 
written under circumstances very different from those then 
existing, and that it was important the Empress should remain 
in Paris, where she would, of course, obtain from the Emperor 
her father and the Allied sovereigns, more advantageous con- 
ditions than if she were fifty leagues from Paris. The adoption 
of this opinion would only have retarded for a few days a 
change which had become inevitable j nevertheless it might 
have given rise to great difficulties. It must be admitted that 
for the interests of Napoleon it was the wisest counsel that 
could be suggested. However, it was overruled by Josephus 
advice. 
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M. de Talleyrand, as a member of the Council of Eegency, 
also received the order to quit Paris on the 30th of March. 
At this period I was at his house every day. When I went to 
him that day I was told he had started. However I went 
up, and remained some time in his hotel with several of his 
friends who had met there. We soon saw him return, and 
for my part I heard with satisfaction that they had not 
allowed him to pass the barriers. It was said then, and it 
has been repeated since, that M. de Talleyrand was not a 
stranger to the gentle violence used towards him. The same 
day of this visit to M. de Talleyrand I also went to see the 
Due de Rovigo (Savary), with the friendly object of getting 
him to remain, and to profit by his position to prevent dis- 
turbances. He refused without hesitating, as he only thought 
of the Emperor. I found him by his fireside, where there was 
a large fire, in which he was burning all the papers which 
might have compromised every one who bad served his min- 
istry (Police). I congratulated him sincerely on this loyal 
occupation : fire alone could purify the mass of filth and de- 
nunciations which encumbered the police archives.^ 

On the departure of the Empress many persons expected a 
popular movement in favor of a change of Government; but 
the capital remained tranquil. Many of the inhabitants, 
indeed, thought of defence, not for the sake of preserving 
hTapoleoii’s government, but merely from that ardor of feeling 
which belongs to our national character. Strong indignation 


* Talleyrand was most anxious not to leave Paris, and he applied to 
Savary to' obtain permission to remain. Savary refused, and told Inm that 
he ought to start, but unfortunately did not make sure that the Prince really 
did so. It iSsSaid that it was M. doRdmusat who carried out the little plot 
by which the willing Talleyrand was turned back from the barriers and left 
free to plan a new career for himself, much puzzled as he was, to know which 
side to take; see Savary, tome vii. p. 21. A large portion of the dignitaries 
ordered to Blois did not go (see Miot, tome iii. 'p. 389), the feeling at Paris 
being the exact opposite to that entertained by Beugnot, who was then in the 
provinces at Lille. “I had long considered the Emperor as lost, but I had 
no notion that his tnisfortunes absolved me from my oaths ” {Beugnot, vol. 
ii. p. 89). 

Bourrienne's pleasure at seeing Savary engaged in destroying the police 
records was most natural; his belief that Savary would at once leave his 
fallen master is characteristic and resembles that of his friend Talleyrand, 
who tried to dissuade Meneval from accompanying the Empress into Austi’ia ; 
see Meneval, tome iii. p. 389. All this time Bourrierme was most busy. We 
shall find him a few pages farther on trying to lure over Marmont. 
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It was not until a considerable time after tbe receipt of this 
formal authority that Marmont and Mortier ceased to make a 
vigorous resistance agaimst the Allied army, for the suspen- 
sion of arms was not. agreed upon until four in the afternoon. 
It was not waited for by Joseph ; at a quarter past twelve — 
that is to say, immediately after he had addressed to Marmont 
the authority just alluded to — Joseph repaired to the Bois 
de Boulogne to regain the Versailles road, and from thence to 
proceed to Eambouillet. The precipitate flight of Joseph 
astonished only those who did not know him. I know for a 
fact that several officers attached to his staff were much dis- 
satisfied at his alacrity on this occasion. 

In these circumstances what was to be done but to save 
Paris, which there was no possibility of defending two hours 
longer.^ Methinks I still see Marmont when, on the evening 
of the 30th of March, he returned from the field of battle to 
his hotel in the Eue de Paradis, where I w'as waiting for him, 
together with about twenty other persons, among whom were 
MM. Perregaux and Lafitte. When he entered he was scarcely 
recognizable : he had a beard of eight days^ growth ; the great- 
coat which covered his uniform was in tatters, and he was 
blackened with powder from* head to foot. We considered 
what was best to be done, and all insisted on the necessity of 
signing a capitulation. The Marshal must recollect that the 
exclamation of every one about him was, “Prance must be 
saved.” MM. Perregaux and Lafitte delivered their opinions 
in a very decided way, and it will readily be conceived how 
great was the infiuence of two men who were at the head of 
the financial world. They alleged that the general wish of 
the Parisians, which nobody had a better opportunity of know- 
ing than themselves, was decidedly averse to a protracted 
conflict, and that Prance was tired of the yoke of Bonaparte. 
This last declaration gave a wider range to the business under 
consideration. The question was no longer confined to the 

1 Here Bourrienne follows the account js^iveii in the Memoirs of Marmont 
taken from the National of 8th August, im. See i2a,g7/sa, tome vi. pp. 351- 
356, and Marmont’s own account (tome vi. pp. 240-251). Marmont, who had 
one arm still in a sling from the wound received at Salamanca, and two hn- 
gers of the other hand injured, describes himself as having to charge at the 
head of a few men sword in hand. 
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nation is sunk to such a state of misery its hopes can only be 
directed towards the future ; it is natural they should be so 
directed, even withe 'ut reflection.’^ Most of the individuals 
present concurred in my opinion, and the decision of the 
meeting was unanimous. Marshal Marmont has since said to 
me, “ I have been blamed, my dear Bourrienne : but you were 
with me on the 30th of March. You were a witness to the 
wishes expressed by a ^iortion of the principal inhabitants of 
Paris. I acted as I was urged to do only because I con- 
sidered the meeting to be composed of men entirely disin- 
terested, and who had nothing to expect from the return of 
the Bourbons.” 

Such is a correct statement of the facts which some persons 
have perverted with the view of enhancing ISTapoleon’s glory. 
With respect to those versions which differ from mine I have 
only one comment to offer, which is, that I saw and heard what 
I describe. 

The day after the capitulation of Paris Marmont went in the 
evening to see the Emperor at Fontainebleau. He supped with 
him. Napoleon praised his defence of Paris. After supper 
the Marshal rejoined his corps atEssonne, and six hours after 
the Emperor arrived there to visit the lines. On leaving Paris 
Marmont had left Colonels Fabvier and Denys to direct the 
execution of the capitulation. These officers joined the Em- 
peror and the Marshal as they were proceeding up the banks 
of the river at Essonne. They did not disguise the effect which 
the entrance of the Allies had produced in Paris. At this in- 
telligence the Emperor was deeply mortified, and he returned 
immediately to Fontainebleau, leaving the Marshal at Essonne. 

At daybreak on the 31st of March Paris presented a novel 
and curious spectacle. No sooner had the French troops evac- 
uated the capital than the principal streets resounded with 
cries of Down with Bonaparte ! ” — No conscription ! ” — 

No consolidated duties (droits reiinis ') ! ” With these cries 
were mingled that of “ The Bourbons forever ! ” ^ but this latter 

1 One of these scenes was formed by a practical joke played successfully 
by Talleyrand on the Abbe de Pradt, then Archbishop of Malines. Ho got 
the clever but tricky and flighty Archbishop to go in full dress into the 
streets, waving a white handkerchief and sliouting “ Vive le Koi,” assuring 
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than is generally supposed, to favor the plans of the leaders 
of the Eoyalist party, to whom M. Nesselrode had declared 
that before he would pledge himself to further their views he 
must have proofs that they were seconded by the population of 
Paris. 

I was afterwards informed by an eyewitness of what took 
place on the evening of the 31st of March in one of the 
principal meetings of the Koyalists, which was held in the 
hotel of the Comte de Morfontaine, who acted as president 
on the occasion. Amidst a chaos of abortive propositions and 
contradictory motions M. Sosthenes de la Eochefoucauld pro- 
posed that a deputation should be immediately sent to the 
Emperor Alexander to express to him the wish of the meet- 
ing. This motion was immediately approved, and the mover 
was chosen to head the deputation. On leaving the hotel the 
deputation met M. de Chateaubriand, who had that very day 
been, as it were, the precursor of the restoration, by publish- 
ing his admirable manifesto, entitled, “Bonaparte and the 
Bourbons. He was invited to join the deputation ; but noth- 
ing could overcome his diffidence and induce him to speak. 
On arriving at the hdtel in the Eue St. Elorentin the deputa/- 
tion was introduced to Count Nesselrode, to whom M. Sosthenes 
de la Eochefoucauld briefly explained its object ; he spoke of 
the wishes of the meeting and of the manifest desire of Paris 
and of France. He represented the restoration of the Bour- 
bons as the only means of securing the peace of Europe ; and 
observed, in conclusion, that as the exertions of the day must 
have been very fatiguing to the Emperor, the deputation 
would not solicit the favor of being introduced to him, but 
would confidently rely on the good faith of his Imperial 
Majesty. “I have just left the Eraperorj” replied M. Nessel- 
rode, “ and can pledge myself for his intentions. Eeturn to 
the meeting and announce to the French people that in com- 
pliance with their wishes his Imperial Majesty will use all his 
influence to restore the crown to the legitimate monarch : his 
Majesty Louis XVIII. shall re-ascend the throne of France.” 
With this gratifying intelligence the deputation returned to 
the meeting in the Eue d^ Anjou. 
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There is no question that great enthusiasm was displayed 
on the entrance of the Allies into Paris. It may be praised 
or blamed, but the fact cannot be denied. I closely watched 
all that was passing, and I observed the expression of a senth 
rnent which I had long anticipated when, after his alliance 
with the daughter of the Caesars, the ambition of Bonaparte 
increased in proportion as it was gratified : I clearly foresaw 
Napoleon’s fall. Whoever watched the course of events dur- 
iiig the last four' years of the Empire must have observed, as 
I did, that from the date of Napoleon’s marriage with Maria 
Louisa the forms of the French Government became daily 
more and more tyrannical and oppressive. The intolerable 
height which this evil had attained is evident from the cir- 
cumstance that at the end of 1813 the Legislative Body, 
throwing aside the mute character which it had hitherto main- 
tained, presumed to give a lecture to him who had never 
before received a lecture from any one. On the 31st of 
March it was recollected what had been the conduct of Bona- 
parte on the occasion alluded to, and those of the deputies 
who remained in Paris related how the gendarmes had opposed 
their entrance into the hall of the Assembly. All this con- 
tributed wonderfully to irritate the public mind against Napo- 
leon. He had become master of France by the sword, and 
the sword being sheathed, his power was at an end, for no 
popular institution identified with the nation the new dynasty 
which he hoped to found. The nation admired but did not 
love Napoleon, for it is impossible to love what is feared, and 
he had done nothing to claim the affections of France. 

I was present at all the meetings and conferences which 
were held at M. de Talleyrand’s h6tel, where the Emperor 
Alexander had taken up his residence.^ Of all the persons 

1 For the extraordinary scene at the hotel of Talleyrand all this time see 
Bevgnot, vol. ii. pp. 96, 97. *‘ it was a remarkable scene when M. de Talley- 
rand endeavored to pass, with his awkward walk, from his bedroom to his 
library, to fjive an audience promised to some one who had been waiting for 
hours. He had to cross the salon; he was stopped by one, seized on by 
another, blockaded by a third, until, wearied out, he returned to the place 
whence he had started, leaving the unfortunate man, whom he despaired of 
reaching, to remain in unavailing attendance.” It is difficult,” says Vitrollcs 
(tome i. p. 325), “ to have an idea of what the Provisional Government was. It 
was held entirely in the bedchamber of M. de Talleyrand in the entresol of 
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pr(‘He.ut at meetings M. de Talleyrand was most disposed 
to r(*tain Napoleon at tli<i head ot the Government, with 
restrictions on tlui exm-eise of his power. In the existing 
state of things it was only possible to choose one of three 
(iourses ; tirst, to make peace with Napoleon, with the adop- 
tion of proper securities against liim; second, to establish a 
Itegency ; and third, to recall the Bourbons. 

On tln^ 13th of March I witnessed the entrance of the Allied 
sovereigns into Baris, and aftcn* the procession had passed the 
new strtH*t of the Ijuxembourg I repaired straight to M. de 
Talh^y rand’s hotel, which I rc^acdicd before the Emperor Alex- 
and(*r, who arrivtul at a quarter past one. When his Imperial 
Majt‘sty tmttu'ed M. d<5 Talleyrand’s drawing-room most of the 
persons assmnbhnl, and particularly tlni Abbe de Bradt, the 
Abbe de Montes(iuiou, and General Dessolles, urgently de- 
mandcMl tln^ rt‘sto ration of th(‘. Bourbons. The Emperor did 
not e.oini^ to any imnnsliatti decision. Drawing me into the 
<‘mbra.mire of a window, which looked iii)on the street, he 
nnwle sonn* obs^nwations which enabled im^ to guess what 
W(mld be lus (h^tcuunination. de Bourrienne/’ said he, 

*\you have been the frimid of Napoleon, and so have I. I was 


hig notch Home clerks colh'Cted under the direction of Dupont do Nemours, 
last nud iM-st, of o<!oii<>miHts, foruK'd stalT, and Roux-Laboric^ was tlie 
H<w*nUary-< Jiin«^rsU attsudunl. M. do Talloyraml’s room was open to every 
one he knew, nnm an<l womcm, and the eonvewsation of (W(‘.ry one who ejime 
or went took the phwe of rcial de, liberations on Htate alTairs. Home more or 
less (dever piisMigeH to be published in the mwvKpapers became tln^ jifreat work 
<»f the <lay, an<l this was called forminj? public opiulon, Tlnm, if an idea, 
anionic all’ those whieli passial in the heads of th<^ comers and goers, struck 
the Prince de Talleyrand, he made a (hicn^o of it, and the members of the 
ClovernmenI signed it on trust when they tmme !n tlndr turn to nay a visit to 
thidr pri'Hiflent.’' Ti»e course of aiTairs "gave Talleyrand’s conduct a muoli 
greater air of iIccIhIou tlian that waiter on evemts had any right to. Fiir liis 
Er«»at indecision and timidity see De VitrolleSf tome i., esix'icially where Dal- 
nerg, wiH» knew him well, says of him, ** You do not know tlie ajia ; he would 
not risk burning the end of ids paw, not (wen if all tlie oh(‘Htnuts wero for 
him alone ** (p. t»H). Hee also p. .147. vvhi'te Talleyrand, when on the point of 
liiwiding to De VltroIIes Ids letter for the (Jomte (P Artois, Ikhus the Marshals 
Hey and MiMuhmahl, and the Duke of Vleetim (Daulaineourt), anuouneod 
to the (Iwir. “The Prince de Talleyrand immediately put hack into his 
deepest piM^ket the letter intended for the (Jomte d’ Artois, and taking me by 
ttni arm led me to tlie embrasure of a window. ‘Tlds is an Irnddeut,’ said 
he to me, layinf sires# on the word to allow that it was important ; * wt^ must 
aee what it will lemi to; you cannot start at this moment. Tlie Emperor 
Alexander diSiB umsxpected things; one cannot be tlie son of Paul 1. with 
liii|iwnlty.' ” 
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iis sincere friend ; but tliere is no possibility of remaining 
at peace with a man of such bad faith.^’ These last words 
opened my eyes ; and when the different propositions which 
were made came under discussion I saw plainly that Bona- 
parte, in making himself Emperor, had made up the bed for 
the Bourbons. 

A discussion ensued on the three possible measures which 
I have above mentioned, and which were proposed by the 
Emperor Alexander himself. I thought, if I may so express 
myself, that his Majesty was playing a part, when, pretend- 
ing to doubt the possibility of recalling the Bourbons, which 
he wished above all things, he asked M. de Talleyrand what 
means he proposed to employ for the attainment of that 
object? Besides the French, there were present at this 
meeting the Emperor Alexander, the King of Prussia, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, M. Nesselrode, M. Pozzo-di-Borgo, and Prince 
Liechtenstein. During the discussion Alexander walked about 
with some appearance of agitation. Gentlemen, said he, 
addressing us in an elevated tone of voice, “ you know that it 
was not I who commenced the war ; you know that Napoleon 
came to attack me in my dominions. But we are not drawn 
here by the thirst of conquest or the desire of revenge. You 
have seen the precautions I have taken to preserve your capi- 
tal, the wonder of the ai*ts, from the horrors of pillage, to 
which the chances of war would have consigned it.^ Neither 
my Allies nor myself are engaged in a war of reprisals ; and I 
should be inconsolable if any violence were committed on your 
magnificent city. We are not waging war against France, but 
against Napoleon, and the enemies of French liberty. Wil- 
liam, and you, Prince ” (here the Emperor turned towards the 
King of Prussia and Prince Schwartzenberg, who represented 
the Emperor of Austria), '^you can both bear testimony that 
the sentiments I express are yours,'' Both bowed assent to 
this observation of Alexander, which his Majesty several times 
repeated in different words. He insisted that France should 
be perfectly free ; and declared that as soon as the wishes of 

^ One day the Emperor Alexander said, History will record that Napo- 
leon visited my capital, and that I have visited 
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the country were understood, lie and liis Allies would support 
them, without seeking to favor any particular government. 

The Abbe de Pradt then declared, in a tone of conviction, 
that we were all Royalists, and that the sentiments of Prance 
concurred with ours. The Emperor Alexander, adverting to 
the different governments which might be suitable to France, 
spoke of the maintenance of Bonaparte on the throne, the 
establishment of a Regency, the choice of Bernadotte, and 
the recall of the Bourbons. M. de Talleyrand next spoke, 
and I well remember his- saying to the Emperor of Russia, 
‘^Sire, only one of two things is possible. We must either 
have Bonaparte or Louis XVIII. Bonaparte, if you can sup- 
port him ; but you cannot, for you are not alone. . . . We will 
not have another soldier in his stead. If we want a soldier, 
we will keep the one we have ; he is the first in the world. 
After him any other who may be proposed would not have ten 
men to support him. I say again. Sire, either Bonaparte or 
Louis XVIII. Anything else is an intrigue.” ^ These remark- 
able words of the Prince de Benevento produced on the mind 
of Alexander all the effect we could hope for. .Thus the ques- 
tion was simplified, being reduced now to only two alterna- 
tives ; and as it was evident that Alexander would have noth- 
ing to do with either Xapoleon or his family, it was reduced 
to the single proposition of the restoration of the Bourbons. 

On being pressed by us all, with the exception of M. de 
Talleyrand, who still wished to leave the question undecided 
between Bonaparte and Louis XVIII., Alexander at length 
declared that he would no longer treat with Napoleon. When 

1 ‘‘ The Bourbons are a principle, all the rest is only an intrigue,’^ is the 
phrase generally attributed to Talleyrand. The skilful use he made of his 
new principle of legitimacy should be read at length in his correspondence 
with Louis XVIII. during the Congress of Vienna (London, Bentley, 1881, 2 
vols.). In his mouth it became a weapon for obtaining the restoration to the 
Bourbons of their former crowns, etc. But the ai)i)lication of the principle 
was sometimes troublesome. It was not easy to demand at one and the same 
time that Naples should be restored to the Bourbons because it was held by 
them before the Revolution, and that Avignon should be retained by the 
Bourbons in virtue of its liaving been torn by the Revolution from the Pope. 

Avignon had belonged to the Pope from 1348, when Pope Clement VI. 
bought it from the Comtesse de Provence. The French Republic annexed 
it in 1791, and the Pope ceded it in 1797. When all the other States were 
reclaiming their dominions there was no reason to urge ajgainst the Pope 
asking for his. A note, Talleyrand’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 33 (Bentley, 
1881), says that the Pope did claim it. 
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it was represented to him that that declaration referred oiilj 
to Napoleon personally^ and did not extend to his family, he 
added, ^^Nor with any member of his family.” Thus, as 
early as the 31st of March the restoration of the Bourbons 
might be considered as decided. 

I cannot omit mentioning the hurry with which Laborie, 
whom M. de Talleyrand appointed Secretary to the Provis- 
ional Government, rushed out of the apartment as soon as he 
got possession of the Emperor Alexander’s declaration. He 
got it printed wdth such expedition that in the space of an 
hour it was posted on all the walls in Paris : and it certainly 
produced an extraordinary effect. As yet nothing warranted 
a doubt that Alexander would not abide by his word. The 
treaty of Paris could not be anticipated : and there was reason 
to believe that Prance, with a new Government, woidd obtain 
more advantageous conditions than if the Allies had treated 
with Napoleon. But this illusion speedily vanished. 

On the evening of the 31st of March I returned to M. de 
Talleyrand’s. I again saw^ the Emperor Alexander, who, 
stepping up to me, said, M. de Bourrienne, you must take 
the superintendence of the Post-office department.” I could 
not decline this precise invitation on the part of the Czar; 
and besides, Lavalette having departed on the preceding day, 
the business would have been for a time suspended ; a circum- 
stance which would have been extremely prejudicial to the 
restoration which we wished to favor. 

I went at once to the hdtel in the Rue J. J. Rousseau, 
where, indeed, I found that not only was there no order to 
send out the post next day, but that it had been even coun- 
termanded. I went that night to the administrators, who 
yielded to my requests, and, seconded by them, next morning 
I got all the clerks to be at their post. I re-organized the 
service, and the post went out on the 1st of April as usual. 
Such are my remembrances of the 31st of March.^ 

* This conduct of Bourrienne’s is the exact parallel of that of Lavalette 
in 1815, for which the Bourbons tried to shoot him. It should be noted that 
it was not for any love of order tliat Bourrienne obeyed the command of a 
foreign sovereign, but, as he owns, in favor of the Restoration he was work- 
ing for, and whose want of gratitude he did not foresee. 
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A Provisional Government was established, of which M. de 
Talleyrand was appointed President. The other members 
wer^e General Beurnonville, Comte Prangois de Jaucourt, the 
Due Dalberg, who had married one of Maria Louisans ladies 
of honor, and the Abbe de Montesqiiiou. The place of Chan- 
cellor of the Legion of Honor was given to the Abbe de Pradt. 
Thus there were two abbes among the members of the Pro- 
visional Government, and by a singular chance they happened 
to be the same who had officiated at the mass which was 
performed in the Champ de Mars on the day of the first 
federation. 

Those who were dissatisfied with the events of the 31st of 
March now saw no hope but in the possibility that the Em- 
peror of Austria would separate from his Allies, or at least 
not make common cause with them in favor of the re-estab- 
lishment of the Bourbons. But that monarch had been 
brought up in the old policy of his family, and was imbued 
with the traditional principles of his Cabinet. I know for a 
fact that the sentiments and intentions of the Emperor of 
iiustria perfectly coincided with those of his Allies. Anxious 
to ascertain the truth on this subject, I ventured, when in 
conversation with the Emperor Alexander, to hint at the 
reports I had heard relative to the cause of the Emperor of 
Austria’s absence. I do not recollect the precise words of his 
Majesty’s answer, but it enabled me to infer with certainty 
that Francis II. was in no way averse to the overthrow of his 
son-in-law, and that his absence from the scene of the discus- 
sions was only occasioned by a feeling of delicacy natural 
enough in his situation.^ 

1 “ Let France declare itself,’’ said Mettemich to De Vitrolles about the 
12tli of March, 1814, at Troyes, “ and we are ready to support it : no consider- 
ation shall stop us. Do you believe that we consider ourselves as tied by the 
interests of our Archduchess or by those of her son ? Notliing of the sort: 
the safety of States is not sacrificed to family sentiments, and even the per- 
spective of a Regency winch should give power to the Empress and her son 
will not turn us from following the conditions necessary for the existence of 
the States of Europe ” (VUrotles, p- 100). This agrees with Metternich’s 
answer to Napoleon on the 2f)th of June, 1813. “ The Emperor Francis will 
then dethrone his daughter?” ashed Napoleon. “The Emperor,” I re- 
plied, “ knows nothing but his duty, and he will fulfil it. Whatever the fate 
of his daughter may be, the Emj^eror Francis is in the first place a monarch, 
and the interests of his people will always take the first place in his calcula- 
tions ” {Mettemich, vol. i. p. 101). But in January, 1813, the temporary For- 
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Caulaincourt, who was sent hj Kapoleon to the headquar 
ters of the Emperor Alexander, arrived there on the night of 
the 30th of March. He, however, did not obtain an interview 
with the Czar until after his Majesty had received the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris, at the head of which was M. de 
Chabrol. At first Alexander appeared somewhat surprised to 
see the Municipal Council, which he did not receive exactly in 
the way that was expected ; but this coldness was merely 
momentary, and he afterwards addressed the Council in a 
very gracious way, though he dropped no hint of his ulterior 
intentions. 

Alexander, who entertained a personal regard for Caulain- 
court, received him kindly in his own character, but not as 
the envoy of Napoleon. You have come too late,’^ said the 
Czar. It is all over. I can say nothing to you at present. 
Go to Paris, and I will see you there.’^ These woi'ds perfectly 
enlightened Caulaincourt as to the result of his mission. His 
next interview with the Emperor Alexander at M. de Talley- 
rand’s did not take place until after the declaration noticed in 
my last chapter. The conversation they had together re- 
mained a secret, for neither Alexander nor the Duke of 
Vicenza mentioned it ; hut there was reason to infer, from 
some words which fell from the Emperor Alexander, that he 
had received Caulaincourt rather as a private individual than 
as the ambassador of Napoleon, whose power, indeed, he 
could not recognize after his declaration. The Provisional 
Government was not entirely pleased with Caulaincourt’s 
presence in Paris, and a representation was made to the 
Russian Emperor on the subject. Alexander concurred in 
the opinion of the Provisional Government, which was ex- 
pressed through the medium of the Abh6 de Pradt. M. de 
Caulaincourt, therefore, at the wish of the Czar, returned to 
the Emperor, then at Pontainebleau. 

eign Secretary wrote from Paris to Caulaincourt at Tjuneville that “ the let- 
ter of the Pmperor Francis to his august daughter is pretty nearly in the 
same sense as that of M. de Metternich: the Emperor again protests that 
whatever may he the event, he will never separate the cause of his daughter 
and that of his grandson from that of France” (Vitro lies, tome i. p. 48). 
But this is exactly what he did do, and even to an extraordinary extent, in 
sending Napoleon to Elba and retaining the Emnress and the King of 
Kome. 
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Hltnatloii iif Boiiuparto durhsK tlui cvcmtH of tho .‘iOth and 31st of March — 
liiH arrival at Funtaiiaddrau Plan of attacking Paris Arrival of 
inwtps at F«»nrain«‘h|r‘;oi 'I’ho Kinporor’s address to the (Juard — For- 
fi’itur*' |»n»n»auu’i‘d Ity the Heimtc • hnUersto Mannont — (yorr(‘Hpondenco 
iM'twoen 5iarinoiit ami Sehwartzonborg — Macdonald iiifonned of the oc- 
cupaiiHn <»! Paris t huivorsathm between the Kinperor and Macdonald 
at I* *>nlainc!t|»*au ~ Bciiiaiojiville’s h*tt<*r ” Abdication on condition of 
ii Ilcgcncv Napo!i*oii’H wish to retract his actof abdication — Macdonald, 
Kf\v» atnl i'anlainronrl sent to Paris - Marmont released from his ^)romiB<^ 
by Prinre .Si!huari/,«‘nhcrg. 

tlio latiriiiiig of tin* ttf Mare.h, while tlui battles 

!H*foro tip* wuIIh of Paris was Jit, its laughi, lh)tiapa.rte was 
Hii!! at I'royt^H. Ho qnit.tod ihiit, town at bni o’clock, a(*,c(>in- 
!iani«*d tnily by llf*rt rand. Hanlaintanirt, two aidf\^ dn tuunp^ and 
two nrdiniy o!lioi*r?4. Ho was not iiHJrc. tluin two liours in 
Iravoilinif fhi* fif|.it ton i<*aKUCH, and he and his sltnuhn’ cstairt 
|M*rfnrinod tin* jonrnoy without (‘hanging horH(*H, and without 
«*von alight iiig. d’Inw arrivtul at Hens at one*. o’(do(‘.k in the 
afternoon. F#vorvt!nng wm in such confusion that it was 
ini 1 1011141 bit* to prepan* a miitable mode of convcyanct^ for tin*! 
Ein{«*ror. He was therefore obliged to content himself with 
a wreli'lied eariole, and in this ecpiipago, about four in the 
liiorriiiig, lii‘ rr*iiehed Froidinantf‘au, about four h^agium from 
Paris, ll wam Ihi'ri^ that the Emperor rccwivtsl from (iemwal 
llelliard, wdto lirrivefl at the head of a columu of artillery, tiie 
first iiilelligerii'e of the Imttle of Paris. He hcuird tlu^ news 
iriiii iiu iiir of eontposure, whicdi was I'lrobably |ifTeet(»d to 
diMeoiiragiiig those alwmi him. He walked for about a 
f|iiurtor of itii tioiir on tiie high road, and it Wfm after that 
proiinniado ihai In* sent C’aulaineourt to Paris. Napolcaui 
nft4U*w;i.fi|,ii wiuit to hoiisi* of the p<mtmast(‘r, wlien* he 
orili*red liiii iiiaps to Im brought to him, and, according to (Uis* 

mm 
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toiii, iiuirkt‘<i till' iiilTrn*nt jiusitiuiis «♦! t‘!ii iij\ > !!«h»|}, 

with pitLS, tht‘ lunidn c»l' wliirh wwv wilfi \v.i\ *»!' dil 

ferent eolors. Aftt*r this dt‘.siTq>linn «»f wnrk, wliirli Njpu^ 
l(‘(.)n (lid (‘Very day, (a* ,s‘(»iH*‘tint(‘S H«‘\(‘r.d .-i dav. li** 

rcqjainal to F(ad,ain(‘lilt^a{a whi'n* li** arrivi'd at in flu* 

H(* did not (»rdt‘r the j^rivd. apart air nf-i nf iJir ra-al** 
to Im‘ opioHMl, hat W(*at up to his favorit** Idtir apart, mriit, 
he shut liiiustdf up, and nunaiinal alonr diiriii;: ih** 
whole of tin* .list of Marehd 

In the evtuiiiig the Emperor .sent for the Ihdcr of Uagii^a, 
who liad just arrived at Essoune with ids troops. 1‘he l>iik*‘ 
reaeh(‘d Fontaiiudileau between thn‘e and four ideftM-k on the 
morning of tin? Ist of April. Napoleon then rerrived a iie» 
tailed ae(,*ount of tin* events of the dOth from ,\lariiiont, uii 
tvlmse ga.]lant eonduet before Paris lie hesiowed mtieh pr;ii:.He. 

All was gIc,ioin and iiie}a.nelioly at Fontainelilean, y**f fh** 
Emp(»ror still retained his aniliority. and I hav** i.ii' 

formed that In* deliheratt*d for some time as to w!ir-t h»'‘r In* 
should retire* lH»hind the Loire, »r itiiniedi»itt*l y !ia,/iird a indil 
stroke U|>on Paris, which wmuhi have b»eii mindi more hi IiI'h 
taste than to resign himself to the ehaiie**s wliirdi an iiio'er^.. 
tain t(*mporr/Jng might bring nhoiil. Hiih laitrr tlioiiglii 
pleased him; and he w;ts seriously f*onHidi*riti|| Ins plaii *4" 
attm»k wh<*n tile news of tin* disi, ami the iiiiloieri-odul ihhnv 
of (.’auiaiin'ourPH mission, gavf» him h# uiidf*rslarid tli,at lii,H 
situation was more desperate than he hml liiilierlo iiitaipiied. 

Meanwhile the heads of his eoliiiiiiis, wldelt I, he l^iiiportir 
had left at Troyes^ arrived on the |si of April at Foiihiins^. 
bleau, the troops having niarelied tifly in 

three days, one of the most rapid nnihdies ever jp*rfoiniod 
On the 2d of April Napoleon eoiii inn n lent ed tin* of 

Paris to the („h*nerals who Wf»re idauit Idiii, re»»oiiiiiiini4iiie 
them to ecmcieal the tumn lest it slionld dispirit the iroopH^ 
upon whom he yet relied. That flay, diifiiig ' all iiispcrf pni of 
the troops, which totik place in tin* court of the iJona 


’/,“n .Ml «ic flnrt « itt. wl. *l h 

Qttecu C.brlsniia i4 Hwmieii. — 
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parte assembled the officers of Ms G-uard, and harangued them 
as follows : — 

Soldiers! the enemy has stolen three marches upon us, and has made 
himself master of Paris. We must drive him thence. Frenchmen, un- 
worthy of the name, emigrants whom we have pardoned, have mounted 
the white cockade, and joined the enemy. The wretches shall receive 
the reward due to this new crime. Let us swear to conquer or die, and to 
enforce respect to the tri-colored cockade, which has for twenty years 
accompanied us on the path of glory and honor. 

He also endeavored to induce the Generals to second his 
mad designs upon Paris, ^ by making them believe that he had 
made sincere ‘efforts to conclude peace. He assured them 
that he had expressed to the Emperor Alexander his willing- 
ness to purchase it by sacrifices ; that he had consented to 
resign even the conquests made during the Revolution, and to 
confine himself within the old limits of France. Alexander,’^ 
added Hapoleon, refused ; and, not content with that refusal, 
he has leagued himself with a party of emigrants, whom, per- 
haps, I was wrong in pardoning for having borne arms against 
France. Through their perfidious insinuations Alexander has 
, permitted the white cockade to be mounted on the capital. 
We will maintain ours, and in a few days we will march upon 
Paris. I rely on you.^’ ^ 

When the boundless attachment of the Guards to the Em- 
peror is considered it cannot appear surprising that these last 
words, uttered in an impressive tone, should have produced 
a feeling of enthusiasm, almost electrical, in all to whom they 

1 The plan of Napoleon to make a sudden and fresh attack on the Allies 
does not seorn a mad one if the army had been ready to undertake it with 
ardor. Jomini (see tome iv. pp. 591, 592) seems to consider that at least 
better terms might have been got. Hainley {Operations of TKa?', p. 290, edi- 
tion of 1872, in which the campaign of 1814 should be studied) treats the at- 
tempt as impossible with officers weary of war and a country impatient of his 
rule. Thiers (tome xvii. p. 692) says that posterity will judge that success 
was at least likely. Marmont (tome vi. p. 253) says that Napoleon forgot 
that the Marne, with, its bridges all destroyed, lay between him and .the 
enemy, and he thenceforward seems to have considered that Napoleon was 
mad, and that his own duty was to betray him and France, and then (p. 260) 
to tenderly offer to look after his (the Emperor’s) bodily comfort for the rest 
of his life. 

2 An interesting account of the events attendant upon the entrance of the 
Allies into Paris, and of the situation of Napoleon at Fontainebleau, from the 
pen of an eye-witness, will be found in the Uiird yqlume of the Memoirs of 
Madame Junot (Duchesse d’Abrautbs), English edition of 1883. 
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were addressed. The old companions of the glory of their 
chief exclaimed with one voice, Paris ! Paris ! But, for- 
tunately, during the night, the Generals having deliberated 
with each other saw the frightful abyss into which they were 
about to precipitate Prance. They therefore resolved to inti- 
mate in discreet terms to the Emperor that they would not 
expose Paris to destruction, so that on the 3d of April, pru- 
dent ideas succeeded the inconsiderate enthusiasm of the 
preceding day.^ 

The wreck of the army assembled at Fontainebleau, which 

1 Efforts were making in the capital to effect a rising en masse of the popu- 
lace in favor of Bonaparte, Had these efforts succeeded Paris would have 
been bombarded, and possibly left as miserable a heap of ruins as Moscow had 
been two years before. But the burghers, artisans, and even the mere mob 
were not disposed for such extremities. 

Paris was now quite tranquil; and notwithstanding several of Bonaparte^s 
emissaries were in the city endeavoring to work on the people, with money 
and promises, to rise on the Allies, no instance of disorder occurred. 

So much did M. de Caulaincoiirt at length despair of the possibility of 
Bonaparte’s return that he sounded M. de Talleyrand and the Due Dalberg 
as to the intention of the Allies with regard to his Emperor’s future lot, as he 
considered him a lost man. The Senate met to deliberate and to pronounce 
their decision; but since the declaration of the Emperor Alexander, in the 
name of the Allies, they had but one course to adopt, which was to declare 
Bonaparte hors de la loi. 

The National Guards, who had been commanded by Marshal Moncey , 
were without a leader, he having fled. Count Montmorency remained, and 
what part he would take was yet uncertain. The brother-in-law to the 
late General Moreau was mentioned as likely to be placed at the head of 
the National Guards ; but hitherto every arrangement was necessarily in- 
complete. 

A report now arrived by a letter from Toulouse, of a great battle having 
been fought on the 23d ult. between Lord Wellington and Marshal Soult, in 
which the latter had been completely defeated, and driven into Toulouse, 
with only one piece of artillery left. 

The decision of the Senate, who met on the 1st of April, declared that as 
Napoleon Bonaparte had deserted the Government of France, they felt them- 
selves called upon to choose another chief, and that they were unanimous in 
calling to the throne their legitimate sovereign, Louis XVIII. 

The management of every new measure undoubtedly lay with the Em- 
peror of Bussia, and the confidential Cabinet which he had formed. ... In 
an incidental conversation I had with M. de Talleyrand at this period he 
told me that steps were taking to communicate with all the French troops 
and fortresses. He believed strongly in a movement among the troops 
favorable to the new order of things. Marmont and Lefebvre were the Mar- 
shals who it was thought would declare first. On the other hand, it was said 
Bonaparte had an immense number of emissaries in Paris. M. Girardin, 
Marshal Berthier’s aide de camp, was in the city with large sums of money 
at his disposal; some hundreds of the Old Guard had been introduced into 
Paris to head an insurrection, and Bonaparte was determined, at any risk, 
de sefairejour dans Paris. 

These various histories amused the alarmists of the day, but an excessive 
tranquillity and even indifference reigned around {Lord Londonderry's Nar^ 
rative). 
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was the remnant of 1,000,000 of troops levied during fifteen 
months, consisted only of the corps of the Duke of Eeggio 
(Oudinot), Ney, Macdonald, and General Gerard, which 
altogether did not amount to 25,000 men, and which, joined 
to the remaining 7000 of the Guard, did not leave the Em- 
peror a disposable force of more than 32,000 men. Nothing 
but madness or despair could have suggested the thought of 
subduing, with such scanty resources, the foreign masses 
which occupied and surrounded Paris. 

On the 2d of April the Senate published a Senatus-consulte, 
declaring that Napoleon had forfeited the throne, and abolish- 
ing the right of succession, which had been established in 
favor of his family. Eurnished with this act, and without 
awaiting the concurrence of the Legislative Body, which was 
given next day, the Provisional Government published an 
address to the French armies. In this address the troops were 
informed that they were no longer the soldiers of Napoleon, 
and that the Senate released them from their oaths. These 
docuinents were widely circulated at the time, and inserted in 
all the public journals. 

The address of the Senate was sent round to the Marshals, 
and was of course first delivered to those who were nearest 
the capital ; of this latter number was Marmont, whose alle- 
giance to the Emperor, as we have already seen, yielded only 
to the sacred interests of his country. Montessuis was di- 
rected by the Provisional Government to convey the address 
to Marmont, and to use such arguments as were calculated to 
strengthen those sentiments which had triumphed over his 
dearest personal affections. I gave Montessuis a letter to 
Marmont, in which I said : — 

“My dear Friend — An old acquaintance of mine will convey to you 
the remembrances of our friendship. He will, I trust, influence your 
resolution: a single word will suffice to induce you to sacrifice all for the 
happiness of your country. To secure that object you, who are so good 
a Frenchman and so loyal a knight, will not fear either dangers or obsta- 
cles. Your friends expect you, long for you, and I trust will soon embrace 
you.” 

Montessuis also took one from General Dessolles, whom the 
Provisional Government had appointed Governor of the Na* 
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tioiial Uuard in tlu'‘ rtHna af Marsiial iiaii Iffi 

Paris on the ocanipaiion tif the Allies. <h‘ii«'rai i ie-,sn|h',s ami 
1 did not ctoiniminirait* to i*a<’h (dht*r <»ur riirri*s|*Miiiii*iii'i\ lnii 
when I afterwards saw the h*tl.t*r tit lN*ssoiirs I fmild ii«4 
reniarking tin* (siinoitlfnei* of tau* ap|»‘al !** inifri- 

otism. Prince Schwartzenheric also wmtf* i*i Marmniil |m 
induce him to es{Rmsi‘ a l•ails^‘ wiiirit had iimw i|j«. 

causa of France. To the Prince’s hAtw Mariiiiuit. rv|i||r-i|, 
that he was dispostsi to concur in ihe of ilm' ariiiv aid 

tht‘ people, which wouhl avt*rt all chaiici* ut' civil war, and ;au|i 
the tdfusion of French hlotni; ami that he ivas ready wilh ius 
tiHH^ps to quit the army of the Hm|M*ror Napoh'oii im tin- 
condition that his troops ret in* with the honors td war; 

and that the safety ami lilwrty of the Kiii|ieror w'rre guaraii' 
hted liy tin* Allies. 

After Prinee ScdiwartzenlMUX" aeeeileil to fhr*se ei»iidit ions 
■Marinont was plac«‘d in eirciiinstanees which hiiii Im 

rtspiest that he mi^ht he releascil front his |»rf»iiiist\ 

I liappened to hsirn the manner in wddrii Marslial 
donald was inhtnaed of the takinix *d' Paris, Ife |i;ol fu'eii 
two days without any Intelligeijct* fr<ini tie* Kiiiperor, wtnui 
lie reeidved an order in the hamlwrifiiifr of IliTthnuv eoiirhed 
:n tire following terms: <<Th#* Emperor desires fhat y*ai ha!! 
wherever you may receive this order,” After Peuiliier^^^ Mi||* 
nature the following wonls were added as ii pofUscripl : ** V*oti, 
of course, know that the enemy is In jwiSHes-^ioii of pari-H,” 
When the Emjreror tlum annotmeeil, willi ii|i|areiit iiia,?ligeiiei*, 
an event which totally changed th«* face tef affaii-H, | am I'ofi- 
vinw’d his objwt wan to niak<> tlio Marnhai Itt li. v.. ihat !i.* 
l<ioki-cl ui)oii that, fvciit aw Ickh ini|Hirtarit thiui »t umIIv wa* 
Ilowovcr, this ohjoot wa« not iittainfil, h.r I rt foni*« f li ivnn* 
heard Maedonald Hay that lierthier'H sinsiiilaf ind 

the tone of indiffereiiee in wliiidt it wan en(,ii".',. d. lilh-.l hnn 
witii ininf,ded surprim* and nkriii. Marshal Maeilunahi then 
(loniinaiided the. rearKiiurd of the junty whieh laenpied th*' 
enviroiiH of Montereaii. Six Inmrs after (In* rei.-ipj ,,t fj„. 
order here roferwil to MtitHlonald reeeived a Mee>>n>i ordei 
directing him to put hin tiiMipH in motion, mid h*' learned 
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the Emperor’s intention of marching on Paris with all his 
remaining force. 

On receiving the Emperor’s second order Macdonald left 
his corps at Moiiterean and repaired in haste to Fontainebleau. 
When he arrived there the Emperor had already intimated 
to the Generals commanding divisions in the corps assembled 
at Fontainebleau his design of marching on Paris. Alarmed 
at this determination the Generals, most of whom had left in 
the capital their wives, children, and friends, requested that 
Macdonald would go with them to wait upon Napoleon and 
endeavor to dissuade him from his intention. Gentlemen,” 
said the Marshal, “ in the Emperor’s present situation such a 
proceeding may displease him. It must be managed cau- 
tiously. Leave it to me, gentlemen, I will go to the chateau.” 

Marshal Macdonald accordingly went to the Palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, where the following conversation ensued between 
him and the Emperor, and I beg the reader to bear in mind 
that it was related to me by the Marshal himself. As soon 
as he entered the apartment in which Napoleon was the latter 
stepped up to him and said, “Well, how are things going 
on ? ” — “ Very badly, Sire.” — “ How ? . . . badly ! . . i 
What then are the feelings of your army ? ” — “ My army, 
Sire, is entirely discouraged . . . appalled by the fate of 
Paris.” — “ Will not your troops join me in an advance on 
Paris ? ” — “ Sire, do not think of such a thing. If I were to 
give such an order to my troops I should run the risk of 
being disobeyed.” — “ But what is to be done ? I cannot re- 
main as I am ; I have yet resources and partisans. It is 
said that the Allies will no longer treat with me. Well ! no 
matter. I will march on Paris. I will be revenged on the 
inconstancy of the Parisians and the baseness of the Senate. 
Woe to the members of the Government they have patched 
up for the return of their Bourbons *, that is what they are 
looking forward to. But to-morrow I shall place myself at 
the head of my Guards, and to-morrow we shall be in the 
Tuileries,” 

The Marshal listened in silence, and when at length Napo- 
leon became somewhat calm he observed, “ Sire, it appears, 
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then, that you are not awari* of what has taki*ii in Pari^ 

of the (‘stahlisliinent of a Provisiuiia! I ainl 

— «I kiHov it all: anti what then?” ■ aiiiii*ii the 

Marshal, I'lresenting a ijaper to here is soiiifiliing 

which will tell you more than I tain.” *\l;tc**luiiahl tleui 
sentedtu him a letter from iieiteral Ihuirminvillta aiimiintfiii}- 
the forfeiture of the Emperor pronuuneml by tlie Seiiaie. ami 
the determination of the Aliieii powers not to treat wiih 
Napoleon, or any memlan* of his family. “ .Maralial,” lit** 
Emperor, I'M^fore he <»|Mmed the lett#u\ may this In* reail 
alomi ? ” — ‘M’ertainly, Sire.^^ The letter \\m ili«*u iiumhal in 
Barre, who remi it. An individual wht^ was premm!. mi the 
occasion descrihed to nn* tin* inipression whit'h the r«*ai! 111*4 of 
the letter produtHsi on Napoleon. His eoiinteiiaiiee e\liil»i!f*i! 
that violent eontraelitm of tho feuinri's whir'ti I havi* oft eii 
remarked when his mimi was disturbs!. Howi’ver, la* ilnl 
not lose his sidf-eommand, whieh inihssl nevia* for.m»iik Inin 
when ]K,>li(!y or vanity rf*i|uireil that he shmild iid,aiii it ; and 
when the reuxling of Beiirnonville’s hi ter was end«s| In* 
affected to i^erHint in his intent inn of niareliiin: on I kins. 
*SSire,’^ exidaimed Alacdonald, “that plan iiiti'd- lie r*iiiiiitierfl. 
Not a Bword wouhl uimheaihinl to simoiul ytm in sneli an 
enterprise. 

After this conversation fin* Kmperor ami 

donald the quetstion of the alMlieiition to !«* s»-iioiiM|y 

thought of. (lauliiiiHsntrt hinl alrisnly liiiiii*d to Nii|.»t|eiiii 
that in case of his abdicating is^rsonally ilp*re wsis a |«eir«o 
bility of inducing the Allies to agree tit a tkmiieil «.»f llegt*iiry. 
Napoleon then determinerl to sign thi* iwt of aklieiitioin tilindi 
he himself drew up in the following terms : — 

Til© Alllisl |s>wi*r» having ilwdiirwl Ihst the Kiiii'wror MaiMilroii k llir 
©Illy obstjic'le to tin* t#f finmri* In tlif* 

Naiwknii, faithful t<i Iils4»ia.h, tkekre* ihiU lie is nmiif to from 

the throne, to leave France, litul even to l»y akmn lii« llfr fur' flic nrlfjirc 
of the country, whldi h Insc|Minihk fmm the rlglitii nf lili HUl, lliiwr fif 
the Regency of the Kiunr«**4H, mu\ the iiutlnieiianrc of ilic Imwi i»f llw 
Bmplre. (flveu at (*ur I’alwHi of FontAlni-ltli*»u, a*l Ajiril, JHt4. 
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After having written this act the Emperor presented 
it to the Marshals, saying, Here, gentlemen ! are yon 
satisfied ? ’’ 

This abdication of Hapoleon was certainly very useless, but 
in case of anything occurring to render it a matter of impor- 
tance the act might have proved entirely illusory. Its mean- 
ing might appear unequivocal to the generality of people, but 
not to me, who was so well initiated in the cunning to which 
Hapoleon could resort when it suited his purpose. It L. 
necessary to observe that Hapoleon does not say that ^^he 
descends from the throne,” but that he is ready to descend 
from the throne.” This was a subterfuge, by the aid of which 
he intended to open new negotiations respecting the form and 
conditions of the Eegency of his son, in case of the Allied 
sovereigns acceding to that proposition. This would have 
afforded the means of gaining time. 

He had not yet resigned all hope, and therefore he joyfully 
receiTed a piece of intelligence communicated to him by 
General Allix. The General informed the Emperor that he 
had met an Austrian officer who was sent by Francis II. to 
Prince Schwartzenberg, and who positively assured him that 
all which had taken place in Paris was contrary to the wish 
of the Emperor of Austria. That this may have been the 
opinion of the officer is possible, and even probable. But it 
is certain from the issue of a mission of the Due de Cadore 
(Chainpagny), of which I shall presently speak, that the 
officer expressed merely his own personal opinion. However, 
as soon as General Allix had communicated this good news, 
as he termed it, to Napoleon, the latter exclaimed to the 
persons who were about him, “I told you so, gentlemen. 
Francis II. cannot carry his enmity so far as to dethrone his 
daughter. Vicenza, go and desire the Marshals to return my 
act of abdication. I will send a courier to the Emperor of 
Austria.” 

Thus Bonaparte in his shipwreck looked round for a saving 
plank, and tried to nurse himself in illusions. The Duke of 
Vicenza went to Marshals Ney and Macdonald, whom he 
found just stepping into a carriage to proceed to Paris. Both 
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positively refused to return the act to Caulain court, saying, 
“We are sure of the concurrence of the Emperor of Austria, 
and we take everything upon ourselves.’^ The result proved 
that they were better informed than General Allix. 

During the conversation with Marshal Macdonald which has 
just been described the Emperor was seated. When he came 
to the resolution of signing the abdication he rose and walked 
once or twice up and down his cabinet. After he had written 
and signed the act he said, “ Gentlemen, the interests of my 
son, the interests of the army, and above all, the interests of 
Erance, must be defended. I therefore appoint as my com- 
missioners to the Allied powers the Duke of Vicenza, the 
Prince of the Moskowa, and the Duke of Eagusa. . . . Are 
you satisfied ? ” added he, after a pause. “ I think these in- 
terests are consigned to good hands.’’ All present answered, 
as with one voice, “Yes, Sire.” But no sooner was this 
answer pronounced than the Emperor threw himself upon a 
small yellow sofa, which stood near the window, and striking 
his thigh with his hand with a sort of convulsive motion, he 
exclaimed, “ No, gentlemen : I will have no Eegency ! With 
my Guards and Marmont’s corps I shall be in Paris to-mor- 
row.” Ney and Macdonald vainly endeavored to undeceive 
him respecting this impracticable design. He rose with 
marked ill humor, and rubbing his head, as he was in the 
habit of doing when agitated, he said in a loud and authorita- 
tive tone, “ Ketire.” 

The Marshals withdrew, and Napoleon was left alone with 
Caulain court. He told the latter that what had most dis- 
pleased him in the proceedings which had just taken place 
was the reading of Beurnonville’s letter. “ Sire,” observed 
the Duke of Vicenza, “ it was by your order that the letter 
was read.” — “ That is true. . . . But why was it not ad- 
dressed directly to me by Macdonald?” — “Sire, the letter 
was at first addressed to Marshal Macdonald, but the aide de 
carrvp who was the bearer of it had orders to communicate its 
contents to Marmont on passing through Essonne, because 
Beurnonville did not precisely know where Macdonald would 
be found.” After this brief explanation the Emperor ap- 
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peared satisfied, and lie said to Canlaincourt, Vicenza, call 
back Macdonald.” 

The Duke of Vicenza hastened after the Marshal, whom he 
found at the end of the gallery of the Palace, and he brought 
him back to the Emperor. When Macdonald returned to the 
cabinet the EmperoPs warmth had entirely subsided, and he 
said to him with great composure, “Well, Duke of Tarantum, 
do yon think that the Regency is the only possible thing? ” — 
“Yes, Sire.” — “Then I wish you to go with ISTey to the 
Emperor Alexander, instead of Marmont ; it is better that he 
should remain with his corps, to which his presence is indis- 
pensable. You will therefore go with Ney. I rely on you. 
I hope you have entirely forgotten all that has separated us 
for so long a time.” — “Yes, Sire, I have not thought of it 
since 1809.” — “I am glad of it, Marshal, and I must acknowl- 
edge to you that I was in the wrong.” While speaking to 
the Marshal the Emperor manifested unusual emotion. He 
approached him and pressed his hand in a most affectionate 
way. 

The Emperor’s three Commissioners — that is to say. Mar- 
shals Macdonald and Ney and the Duke of Vicenza — had 
informed Marmont that they would dine with him as they 
passed through Essonne, and would acquaint him with all 
that had happened at Fontainebleau. On their arrival at 
Essonne the three Imperial Commissioners explained to the 
Duke of Ragusa the object of their mission, and persuaded 
him to accompany them to the Emperor Alexander. This 
obliged the Marshal to inform them how he was situated. 
The negotiations which Marmont had opened and almost con- 
cluded with Prince Schwartzenberg were rendered void by the 
mission which he had joined, and which it was necessary he 
should himself explain to the Commander of the Austrian 
army. The three Marshals and the Duke of Vicenza repaired 
to Petit Bourg, the headquarters of Prince Schwartzenberg, 
and there the Prince released Marmont from the promise he 
had given. 
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their absence, prevailed among some of the members of the 
Provisional Government and other persons assembled in the 
salon vrhere I was. 

While the Marshals were with Alexander I learned that 
they had previously conversed with M. de Talleyrand, who 
observed to them, If you succeed in your designs you will 
compromise all who have met in this hotel since the 1st of 
April, and the number is not small. For my part, take no 
account of me, I am willing to be compromised.” I had 
passed the evening of this day with M. de Talleyrand, who 
then observed to the Emperor Alexander in my presence, 

Will you support Bonaparte ? hTo, you neither can nor will. 
I have already had the honor to tell your Majesty that we 
can have no choice but between Bonaparte and Louis XVIII. ; 
anything else would be an intrigue, and no intrigue can have 
power to support him who may be its object. Bernadotte, 
Eugene, the Begency, all those propositions result from in- 
trigues. In present circumstances nothing but a new princi- 
ple is sufficiently strong to establish the new order of things 
which must be adopted. Lonis XVIII. is a principle.^^ 

None of the members of the Provisional Government were 
present at this conference, for no one was willing to appear 
to influence in any way the determination of the chief of the 
coalition upon the subject of this important mission.^ Gen- 
eral Dessolles alone, in quality of commander of the National 
Guard of Paris, was requested to be present. At length the 
Marshals entered the salon where we were, and their appear- 
ance created a sensation which it is impossible to describe ; 
but the expression of dissatisfaction which we thought we 
remarked in their countenances restored the hopes of those 
who for some hours had been a prey to apprehensions. Mac- 
donald, with his head elevated, and evidently under the influ- 
ence of strong irritation, approached Beurnonville, and thus 
addressed him, in answer to a question which the latter had 
put to him. Speak not to me, sir ; I have nothing to say to 
you. You have made me forget a friendship of thirty years ! ” 

1 In the account of the next few days Boumenne follows pretty closely 
the Memoirs of Mcarmont (Paris, Perrotin, 1857, nine tomes). 
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Then turning to Dupont, As for you, sir,” he continued in 
the same tone, “your conduct towards the Emperor is not 
generous. I confess that he has treated you with severity, 
perhaps he may even have been unjust to you with respect to 
the affair of Baylen, but how long has it been the practice to 
avenge a personal wrong at the expense of one’s country ? ” i 

These remarks were made with such warmth, and in so 
elevated a tone of voice, that Caulaincourt thought it neces- 
sary to interfere, and said, “ Do not forget, gentlemen, that 
this is the residence of the Emperor of Eussia.” At this 
moment M. de Talleyrand returned from the interview with 
the Emperor which he had had after the departure of the 
Marshals, and approaching the group formed round Mac- 
donald, “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ if you wish to dispute and 
discuss, step down to my apartments.” — “ That would be 
useless,” replied Macdonald; “my comrades and I do not 
acknowledge the Provisional Government.” The three Mar- 
shals, Key, Macdonald, and Marmont, then immediately re- 
tired with Caulaincourt, and went to Key’s h6tel, there to 
await the answer which the Emperor Alexander had promised 
to give them after consulting the King of Prussia. 

Such was this night-scene, which possessed more dramatic 
effect than many which are performed on the stage. In it all 
was real : on its denouement depended the political state of 
Prance, and the existence of all those who had already de- 
clared themselves in favor of the Bourbons. It is a remarka- 
ble fact, and one which affords a striking lesson to men who 
are tempted to sacrifice themselves for any political cause, 
that most of those who then demanded the restoration of the 
Bourbons at the peril of their lives have successively fallen 
into disgrace. 

When the Marshals and Caulaincourt had retired we were 
all anxious to know what had passed between them and the 
Emperor of Eussia. I learned from Dessolles, who, as I have 
stated, was present at the conference in his rank of com- 
mander of the National Guard of Paris, that the Marshals 

' ^General Dupont, beaten by the Spaniards, surrendered, with 20,000 men, 
at Baylen (in Andalusia), on the 22d of July, iSOS. 
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were unanimous in urging Alexander to accede to a Eegency. 
Macdonald especially supported that proposition with much 
warmth ; and among the observations he made I recollect 
Dessolles mentioned the following : — I am not authorized 
to treat in any way for the fate reserved for the Emperor. 
We have full powers to treat for the Eegency, the army, and 
Erance ; hut the Emperor has positively forbidden us to 
specify anything personally regarding himself.^’ Alexander 
merely replied, That does not astonish me.^’ The Marshals 
then, resuming the conversation, dwelt much on the respect 
which was due to the military glory of Erance. They strongly 
manifested their disinclination to abandon the family of a 
man who had so often led them to victory ; and lastly, they 
reminded the Emperor Alexander of his own declaration, in 
which he proclaimed, in his own name as well as on the part 
of his Allies, that it was not their intention to impose on 
Erance any government whatever. 

Dessolles, who had all along declared himself in favor of 
the Bourbons, in his turn entered into the discussion with as 
much warmth as the partisans of the Eegency. He repre- 
sented to Alexander how many persons would be compromised 
for merely having acted or declared their opinions behind the 
shield of his promises. He repeated what Alexander had 
already been told, that the Eegency would, in fact, be nothing 
but Bonaparte in disguise. However, Dessolles acknowledged 
that such was the effect of Marshal Macdonald’s powerful and 
persuasive eloquence that Alexander seemed to waver; and, 
unwilling to give the Marshals a positive refusal, he had re- 
course to a subterfuge, by which he would be enabled to 
execute the design he had irrevocably formed without seem- 
ing to take on himself alone the responsibility of a change of 
government. Dessolles accordingly informed us that Alexan- 
der at last gave the following answer to the Marshals : “ Gen- 
tlemen, I am not alone; in an affair of such importance I must 
consult the King of Prussia, for I have promised to do nothing 
without consulting him. In a few hours you shall know my 
decision.” It was this decision which the Marshals went to 
wait for at Key’s, 
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of envoys from the Emperor alarmed the general who com- 
manded the different divisions of Marmont^s corps at Essonne. 
They feared that the Emperor was aware of the Convention 
concluded that morning with Prince Schwartzenherg, and that 
he had sent for Marmont with the view of reprimanding him. 
The fact was, Napoleon knew nothing of the matter, for Mar- 
mont, on departing for Paris with Macdonald and Ney, had 
left orders that it should be said he had gone to inspect his 
lines. Souham, Lebrun des Essarts. and Bordesoulle, who 
had given their assent to the Convention with Prince 
Schwartzenberg, deliberated in the absence of Marmont, and, 
perhaps being ignorant that he was released from his promise, 
and fearing the vengeance of Napoleon, they determined to 
march upon Versailles. On arriving there the troops not find- 
ing the Marshal at their head thought themselves betrayed, 
and a spirit of insurrection broke out among them. One of 
Marmont^s aides de camp, whom he had left at Essonne, exerted 
every endeavor to prevent the departure of his generaPs corps, 
but, finding all his efforts unavailing, he hastened to Paris to 
inform the Marshal of what had happened. When Marmont 
received this news he was breakfasting at Ney’s with Mac- 
donald and Caulaincourt : they were waiting for tile answer 
which the Emperor Alexander had promised to send them. 
The march of his corps on Versailles threw Marmont into 
despair. He said to the Marshals, I must be off to join my 
corps and quell this mutiny ; ” and without losing a moment 
he ordered his carriage and directed the coachman to drive 
with the utmost speed. He sent forward one of his aides de 
camp to inform the troops of his approach. 

Having arrived within a hundred paces of the place where 
his troops were assembled he found the generals who were 
under his orders advancing to meet him. They urged him 
not to go farther, as the men were in open insurrection. 
will go into the midst of them,’^ said Marmont. a 

moment they shall either kill me or acknowledge me as 
their chief. He sent off another aide de camp to range the 
troops in the order of battle. Then, alighting from the car- 
riage and mounting a horse, he advanced alone, and thus 
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h<iKingii(‘«I hiH trut^ps: How I Iirri* ? !;*< 

it poKsibit* that you (iLstnvii mo? Am I luA loiir liiinnpii* ? 
Have I iie>t botui woiuuiod twoiily }mii? . . 

Have 1 not shared ytmr i‘ati|:u*'S aiel pnvat ? And. am 
I not ready to do so again ?’^ l|or»‘ .’^lariuMiit w.i-^ 
ruptt*d i>y a general shout of “ \’ive Iv ^larta-hal ! Ir 

Alari'idiaf' ! ' ' 

The alarm eaused anumg the nieitibera of lie* !*rov rH|ii!i;i| 
(Government by ihi* mission of the Marshals e. as iner* a."r«| by 
the news of the iiiiatiny td‘ Marmonrs trMops. Inuaie,* the 
whole of the day we were in a slat** of roriatutfiiig ati\iei\. 
it was feared tliat t.he insurreet i«mary spin! iiiiidil. sprisid 
among othi*r corps af the army, and the eanso of f'raies* aitaiii 
be emlangt‘rt*d. Hut tin* courage t?! .\lariiiont r'vrr\' 

thing, it winild be imptissilde to eonvoy any id*".i of flii* 

* Marinotit’s ctuidurt 3il tJils lias upirh »l. hut it 

ejuaily In* Hinimnsl U}» He w,*i?s ie.fi a tail a «:ti|i 

ai» imjtortiiul isufamnnl hy a unui wholiaU r-osejl Imri ;y»«l *■»’« I'nin 

with ** lairj^e {t}h>watiet<««, wliieh HjrTi ••mu 

sideriUjle giftn, nml all the a*lvuiit.n»e^ «if *1 huin.uii ^r*- liMi.aus 

wercis when he re|»r«‘HeheH, hin wif»* for tosUtie* liitii .«.h itr- fre ii^ •! hvi I'siiin-* 
mt tome vii. H»' eiUered hit*, m-rtr-i w ith 

Allien. Wiuit Ihe »eUiife«»f the weie we rail l«'»i j-ipl.s.je: 1,.^ ii,}^ 

During bin ulweiiee Nit|»ele»»t» wait r»'|MsiteUh f»»r hiite ei Imi ih*' fMjibu 
offieer, .Mariiiont’H geiier.ttxi. iir*|ji.*yi}|«st with lii«* |*iitiei, !*<» e-tifie 4i.iriiM *|. 
uid ujirried off their iiieit into the eii*’iMy‘>» 8Mt*|»,n:o "■ llriiri i« 

kill tlie- devil tiuui to Dt killed hy him." If lion aiel M.truiMia w#f«' umI 
«s«g3iged ill SI Ireiwormhie jmd dmi^rstefful phii, w lofi |e«.sihlr* easiw «»! 
hiid they more Ihasi the other otheer«. who, |*re«i4* Na|«i|ron |.m .4h*llr4ir. 
Mtill refniiued from treiiehery ? Tiie jMM*r »^«i|iiier»^ fMotid oni ihr »»f 

their lesnlem, siisd iitteiit|it*’d lofeinrii loilnar rigiit Ida*'**, Maniiioiii «ife 
oeeded in hrhiKiiig them hiirk iiilo thioMseire. ’' I lii'n/' hr* rn,|iie % i. |e 
2dff), “ wiiH th«' rewani of my Keiieroioi roiiihipueo in siiem,'** "ihie fm :io| of 
the miifidonee of Ni.||ii.ditoii In lilni ho thiot not fell iw i*f, hiif liiiiOi flo»! tie 
winhed to go to Elhsi to mre for the eomforiiof the iiotn hr d 

extemmtioii of his rotiduef may foiiiid in Itie Ias-i fioii he no* 111% n, f* no 
thougiit Nsgioleou mud m the tiitie, Hjiisikliig of Hie Hi *»f V|«fil iImih# u. 
p. he fiiiyM, From thin moment I wm mnmk fm it»e rMsn|ai'ie> 
meat whhdi hml r 4 i|»lni*e«l liiii i»rditmry i;hMfites#i tlou p*m*i *4 ir 4 *eoita* 
whioh wm wi Imhitmtl wliIi him/* Ifo n. li.io- tr^lH l« li» o d iUvk 

for he iiild to Metternieh Iti HeiimmH^r, ** Hinee the fea fine ih ii I 

heard Napoleon «|»©stk, laifore he Wame mml, liil,» h ilir lir«i * Mti 

ventalloii I Imve heard " 0 Fn*rmvh, vol. hi. p. :m}-, y«f, oeiile>r I,** 10*1 iij> 
of fcht men hilmrliig i<» iitfetet Niiiadmii wem to liavr dosiiiil *4 ihr 11 « w 
whieh tliiiy were laying Franee. Iml|deiis, ii|, the fret of |hi! ihe 

trieky plea thiit, while In* waHiMilng tints, NiiiMdroii lonl, tiiil#ne %| tfioMiif'?* 
kttowhHlgtiHdreiwIy alMlit‘am«hrimifht#‘Vof iia%*e hi a OMiifi of |,M}|Mr 

See the whole imitter fshrly put hi ThirrM,U%-n’ llii, %ui pti ;ib*H 

Woftkeumg the Frimeh army iit the hire ,4 iho 4 ||ir» *ihriiiff|*f Fi aio'e , 

and If it were right, himorable in Naeoiwii* iibrif4ii*iy 

wa« not right, ncieeMiary, or fmtiorahh* u> lmUn% 
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manner in 'wMcli he was received by us at Talleyrand’s when 
he related the particulars of what had occurred at Versailles.^ 
On the evening of the day on which Marmont had acted 
so nobly it was proposed that the army should adopt the 
white cockade. In reply to this proposition the Marshal 
said, Gentlemen, I have made my troops understand the 
necessity of serving Trance before all things. They have, 
consequently, returned to order, and I can now answer for 
them. But what I cannot answer for is to induce them to 
abandon the colors which have led them to victory for the 
last twenty years. Therefore do not count upon me for a 
thing which I consider to be totally hostile to the interests 
of France. I will speak to the Emperor Alexander on the 
subject.” Such were Marmont’s words. Every one appeared 
to concur in his opinion, and the discussion terminated. 
For my own part, I find by my notes that I declared my- 
self strongly in favor of Marmont’s proposition. 

The Marshal’s opinion having been adopted, at least pro- 
visionally, an article was prepared for the Moniteur in nearly 
the following terms : — 

The white cockade has been, during the last four days, a badge for the 
manifestation of public opinion in favor of the overthrow of an oppressive 
Government : it has been the only means of distinguishing the partisans 
of the restoration of tlie old dynasty, to which at length we are to be in- 
debted for repose. But as the late Government is at an end, all colors 
differing from our national colors are useless: let us, therefore, resume 
those which have so often led us to victory. 

Such was the spirit of the article, though possibly the 
above copy may differ in a few words. It met with the un- 
qualified approbation of every one present. I was therefore 
extremely surprised, on looking at the Moniteur next day, 
to find that the article was not inserted. I knew not what 
courtly interference prevented the appearance of the article, 
but I remember that Marmont was very ill pleased at its 
omission. He complained on the subject to the Emperor 
Alexander, who promised to write, and in fact did write, to 

1 When I returned that night to M. de Talleyrand’s I was made much of 
and complimented, every one asking me for details of what had occurred 
(Raguset tome vi. p. 269). 
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the I'rovisional (ioveniment to K**t tiie artiflt* 

However^ it did not appear, and in a lew tiay.H wi‘ iilitaiiieil 
a solution of the eniKnua, as we naglit pta'IiapH have tione 
before if we had tri«‘d. The Hmperor A lexaiitler alsii ppuie 
ised to write to the (jomte d’Arttds, aiul to iutoriii Idiit that 
the opinion of Franee was in favor id tiii* preservation of 
the thnH 5 eolors, but I do not know wheiht»r the letter wais 
writtiui, or, if it was, what answer it rta'tdved. 

Alarshal Jourdan, who was then at Ibnauu reeeivet! a 
lett(‘r, written without ’the knowledge of Mannoui, inrornuiiK 
him that the latter hml mounted the whiti* eoekmh* in liis 
corps. Joiirdan thought he <‘ouhl not do otlnu’wise than fol- 
low Marmont’s exitmple, and he aiunaineed to the Ihroisitfiial 
Govenummt that in conKe{|iienee of the restdiiiitui <d t he 
of Kagusa he luul just ordered his etu'ps to wi*ar tin* wliitt* 
cockade. Marmont could now 1 h* btildly faced, and wlnut 
h(* complaini‘d to the Prinisional CJovenimeni of nun- 
insertion of the aiih^le in the Mmiitrui* tie* n^ply was, ** It 
cannot now ajiptuir. You set* Mar.shal Jourdaii han iiiitiinieil 
tin* white ecK^kadt^ : ytni wouhl m»t give thi? army i%vo sets of 
eolors ! ” 

Marmont c.onld make. m» answer to uu positive a. fact. It 
wjiH not till some time after that I learni*d tfoiinlaii had 
deitu’mined to unfurl th<* whiir* flag only «>ii tin* |M;mitive 
assurance that Marmcmt !iad ulrc*;aiy done so, Thiis we 
lost the. colors wliieii had Ihhui worn hy Loniii XVL, mdiieh 
Louis XVIIL, wlmi a Prince, had adopted, and in %vliirli the 
C.lomtc* d’Artois showa^l him.sclf on his return t« the Parisiaiis, 
for ht‘ entered the capiLil in thi* uniform of the Kati«iiia! 
Guard. The fraud {.djiyed off hy Htmie iiituiilwt'rs of tin* Pro- 
visional Government was att^iuided by fatal eotisef|tiiuiei*» ; 
many evils might liave teen Bpiired to Franee hail MartwiiilYH 
advi(!e lM:*.en mlopted. 

At tlui pf^ricsl of the dissolution of tin* 'Eiiniire tli<*re 
might 1)6 Haiti to be tlirei* CtovernmentH in France, vf^e.. the 
Provisional Government in Paris, NapoletitPs at Foiitiiiiielileiiii, 
and the doubtful aud ambulatory Iiegeiit*y of Miirin L«iiiii4ii. 
Doubtful and ambiilat^jry tlu* Itegeiiey might wtdl te* calleil, 
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for there was so little decision as to the coui-se to be adopted 
by the Empress that it was at first proposed to conduct her 
to Orleans, then to Tours, and she went finally to Blois. 
The uncertainty which prevailed respecting the destiny of 
Maria Louisa is proved by a document which I have in iny 
possession, and of which there cannot be many copies in 
existence- It is a circular addressed to the prefects by 
M. de Montalivet, the Minister of the Interior, who accom- 
panied the Empress. In it a blank is left for the seat of 
the Government, to which the prefects are desired to send 
their communications.. In the copy I possess the blank is 
filled up with the word “ Blois ” in manuscript. 

As soon as Maria Louisa was made acquainted with the events 
that had taken place around Paris she sent for the Luc de 
Cadore,^ and gave him a letter addressed to the Emperor of 
Austria, saying, Take this to my father, who must be at 
Dijon. I rely on you for defending the interests of France, 
those of the Emperor, and above all those of my son.” Cer- 
tainly Maria Louisa’s confidence could not be better placed, 
and those great interests would have been defended by the 
Due de Cadore si defendi possent 

After the departure of the Due de Cadore Maria Louisa 
published the following proclamation, addressed to the French 
people : — 

BY THE EMPRESS REGENT. 

%, ^rxrrlamalion. 

The events of the war have placed the capital in the power of foreign- 
ers. The Emperor has marched to defend it at the head of his armies, so 
often victorious. They are face to face with the enemy before the walls 
of Paris. From the residence which I have chosen, and from the Minis- 
ters of the Emperor, will emanate the only orders which you can acknowl- 
edge. Every town in the power of foreignei-s ceases to be free, and every 
order which may proceed from them is the language of the enemy, or that 
which it suits his hostile views to propagate. You will be faithful to 

1 Jean Nompere de Champagny, Due de Cadore. One of the most worthy 
of Napoleon’s Ministers. Minister of the Interior from 1804 to Angust, 1807, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs to April, 1811, then honorably shelved ^ 
Intendant General de la Couronne, and in 1814 appointed Secretary of the 
Regency. 
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your oaths. You will listen to the voice of a Princess who was i consigned 
to your good faith, and whose highest pride consists in being a French- 
woman, and in being united to the destiny of the sovereign whom you have 
freely chosen. My son was less sure of your affections in the time of our 
prosperity; his rights and his person are under your safeguard. 

(By order) Montalivet. (Signed) Maria Louisa. 

Blois, 3(i Aprily 1814. 

It is to be inferred that the Eegency had within three days 
adopted the resolution of not quitting Blois, for the above doc- 
ument presents no blanks, nor words filled up in writing. The 
Empress’s proclamation, though a powerful appeal to the feel- 
ings of the French people, produced no* effect. Maria Louisa’s 
proclamation was dated the 4th of April, on the evening of 
which day Kapoleon signed the eonditioiial alidication, with 
the fate of which the reader has already l)een made accpiainted. 
M. de Montalivet transmitted the Empress's proclamation, 
accompanied by another circular, to the prefects, of whom 
very few received it. 

M. de Champagny, having left Blois witli the letter he had 
received from the Empress, }>roeeede<l to th(‘ headquarters of 
the Emperor of Austria, carefully avoiding tluhse roads which 
were occupied by Cossack troops. He urrivaul, not without 
considerable difficulty, at Ohanseaux, wIhum* Frances 11. was 
expected. When the Emperor arrivtul the Diu*. de Cadore was 
announced, and immediately introduced to his Maj(‘sty. The 
Duke remained some hours with Francis IL, without being 
able to obtain from him anything hut fair prot(‘stati()ns. The 
Emperor always took refuge behind the promist^ he had given 
to his Allies to approve whatever measures they might adopt. 

The Duke was not to leave the Emperor’s headquarters that 
evening, and, in the hope that his Maj<*Hty might yet reflect 
on the critical situation of his daughter, he, askt‘(l permission 

1 I was infonnod that when the dwuinent was printed and presented to 
the Empress she drew Ivor pen through the word and made tb© sentence 
read as follows: ** You wifi listen to the voiee of a Princess who /ios con- 
sifjned herself to your g(KMl faith,*' etc*.. The unfi>rtuiiate Princess did all she 
could to rally to her cause, and above all to the eiiuse of her wui, those whose 
resolutions were still wavering, and the truth is that, imrsonally, Maria 
Louisa inspired real interest ever* in thowi whf^ from or regard lor 

France, were most actively Iabt>riiig to overthrow the Im|«rial despotism. — 
Bonrrienne, 
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to take leave next morning. He accordingly presented him- 
self to the Emperor’s levee, when he renewed his efforts in 
support of the claims of Maria Louisa. I have a great 
affection for my daughter, and also for my son-in-law/’ said 
the Emperor. “ I bear them both in my heart, and would shed 
my blood for them.” — “ Ah, Sire ! ” exclaimed M. de Cham- 
pagny, ^^such a sacrifice is not necessary.” — “Yes, Duke,’ I 
say again I would shed my blood, I would resign my life for 
them, but I have given my Allies a promise not to treat with- 
out them, and to approve all that they may do. Besides,” 
added the Emperor, “ my Minister, M. de Metternich, has gone 
to their headquarters, and I will ratify whatever he may sign.” 

When the Due de Cadore related to me the particulars of 
his mission, in which, zeal could not work an impossibility, I 
remarked that he regarded as a circumstance fatal to Napo- 
leon the absence of M. de Metternich and the presence of 
M. Stadion at the headquarters of the Emperor of Austria. 
Though in all probability nothing could have arrested the 
course of events, yet it is certain that the personal senti- 
ments of the two Austrian Ministers towards Napoleon were 
widely different. I am not going too far when I affirm that, 
policy apart, M. de Metternich was much attached to Napo- 
leon.^ In support of this assertion I may quote a fact of 
which I can guarantee the authenticity. When M. de Metter- 
nich was complimented on the occasion of Maria Louisa’s mar- 
riage he replied, “ To have contributed to a measure which has 
received the approbation of 80,000,000 men is indeed a just 
subject of congratulation.” Such a remark openly made by 
the intelligent Minister of the Cabinet of Vienna was well 
calculated to gratify the ears of Napoleon, from whom, how- 
ever, M. de Metternich in his personal relations 'did not con- 
ceal the truth. I recollect a reply which was made by M. de 
Metternich at Dresden after. a little hesitation. “As to you,” 
said the Emperor, “you will not go to war with me. It is 
impossible that you can declare yourselves against me. That 
can never be.” — “ Sire, we are not now quite allies, and some- 

1 This attachment of Metternich to Napoleon was much believed in at 
the time ; see De Vitrollesy tome i. pp. 69 and 78. 
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time lienee we may beeeme «*Siemn^H. ' 1 his hint was tin* last 

whieli '.Napoleen rt'eihved fruia Metti*rnieh, and Na-puhsm miisi 
have been bliml imleeil imt to have pndited by it. As to U, 
Stailioiij he eiiiertaiiied a profouml disliko td' tlie Kiiiper<»r. 
That .Minister knew and eouhl not torget that his preeecling 
extdiLsion from tln^ Cabinet ol Vienna hmi been dm* to ihi* a|]- 
|K)vverfui infimmet'S of Na|Hdeou. 

Whether t.)r not the abHt‘nc*i* td Metiernieh i!iflu,»‘neef| the 
reHoliitic.m of Fnineis II., it is eini.ain that that .nionarrh 
yielded nothing to the urgent Sidii'ilalitais of a, Minister 
wdio considentitnisly fuitilled the delicatie mission eunsigned 
to him. M. dt* Cdiampugny rejoined tlie Empress at Oi h*an.s, 
whithm* she had repaired tm leav ing lUtds. He found Maria 
Louisa almost dtssertedT all the tlraiMl Idgnitarie.H of tin* 
Empire having nmn'essively returned to Faris after semling 
in their .submissions to the Crovisi«»nal (it»vi‘rnim»nt. 

,I liad seaively enieretl n|Km tin* exereisi* of my tumidfins :is 
PoBtmast4*r-(»enera.l vvlieii, on the morning of ilie IM of 
I was surprised to see a Prussian gem*ral tdlieer *‘iit**r my 
eabimd*. I nnmecliattdy reeogni/ed him its Cmeral Pdiieher. 
He had eoinmandtal thi‘ Prussian army in the liatile witii'h 
took |.daee at the gates of Paris. said liia I eoiisider 

it one of my first duties <fii entering Paris to f.hank \s»u for 
the attention I ri*eeir-*d from you in Ifambiirif. I am s«'*rry 
that I was not awar«? «if your bidiig in Paris. I assur*^ 

you that had I hetm sotuter iiifonmsl of tliis idrenniMtaiiee 
the c*apiiulation should have b*en inadi* withoiit a blow Iwdng 
Htruek, How mmdi might then liiivi* beeii spariM — ■ 

^^Cieneral,'^ said **on what th» yon groiiiul this aKminiiiei* ? ” 
— I had known that ytm weri» in !*ari.s I 'Woiil.t! fiave 
given you a letter to the King tif Priissiii. That iniiiutreli, 
wlm knows the resoiiwes and iiite!iti«ins id thi* Allieie wr^iiid, 
I am sure, have auihorizi'*fl ytiu to deeid*^ a siis|ieiiMiiiti of ariiiK 
hefopt* the neigh boriK.«.sd of Paris lieeume t.lte l.lii*iif I'f of the 
war,” Hutp’ ■ri.*siiiiied, I, *‘in spite of tlie gi«ii| liilPiitiriiifi of 
the .Allies, it would have lit»eii very ttiflieiill l*» preteiit resist- 
anee. Freneh prid*% irrifat**d as it wa.s by rei'erMie-*, iriiitld 
have <>p|M,ise<l insiiriiiotiiitalde olmlmdeM in sii!*.li n iiewiire.’V.— 
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“ But, good heaveiLs ! you would have seen that resistaiieo 
could be of no avail against such immense masses.^^ — “ You 
are riglit, rh‘n(u'al ; but .French honor would have been de- 
f(‘nd(‘d to the la-st/’ — “I am fully aware of that ; but surely 
you liave earned glory enough ! ” — “ Yet our French suscepti- 
bility would havt^ made us look upon that glory as tarnished 
if Baris had been ocicupied witliout defence. . . . But under 
prescmt circuinstanct^s I am well |)leascd that you werci satis- 
fied with my <!onduct in Hamburg, for it induces me to hope 
that you will obs<^rve tine sanu} moderation in Paris that 1 
exendscd th(n*(\ days are past when it could be said, 

Woe to th(‘ conqiHU’ed.” — You are right; yet,’^ added he, 
smiling, ‘\you know wo. are called the northern barbarians.^’ — 
“Then, (huuu’al/’ returned I, “you have a fair opportunity of 
showing that that (lesignation is a libel.” 

Some days afttu* Bbudier’s visit I had the honor ot being 
admitt(*d to a privat(‘ audieiu^e of the King of Prussia. Clarke 
and Ihu’thier wt‘re also r(‘(uuv'’(‘d in this audienct‘, which took 
plata* at the hbttd of Prine.<^ ICug^m?, wluu’c the King of Prus- 
sia resided iti l^iris. W(*. wait(‘d for some mimit(*s in the 
aahn, and \vh(*n I<'r(*d(‘rick William entered from his cabinet I 
remarkc*d on his e.ount(‘natH?(5 an air of emharra.ssmcnt and 
auHbu’ity whudi <‘,onvine(Hl me that he had bc^en studying his 
part, as great pcu'soiiages ar<‘, in the habit of doing on similar 
o(»eaHi(mH. King on tuitering the salon first noticed 

Berthier, whom he addresHcd with miudi kindness, bcistowing 
praiscm on tht‘. French troops, and complimenting the Marshal 
on his comliud. during th<», war in Germany. Berthier rcd-urncd 
thanks tlumi* w«*ll«m(‘riW(l praises, for though he was not 
rtmiarkable for sinuigth of understanding or energy of mind, 
yet lies was ucit a bad man, and I have known many proofs of 
liis good <’oudtn*t in con(|uered countries. 

After saluting Berthier the Kitig of Prussia turned towards 
Clarke, and his eotuitmianca* immediately iisBumod an expre.s- 
Hion of dissaiisfaelion. He had evidently not forgotten Clarke’s 
c.ondutd, in lierlin. He reminded him tliat he. liad rendcmal 
tlic C'ontintustai systmii mt>re odious than it was in itstdf, and 
tliat he had shown iio iniHleration in the execution of his orders. 
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In short,” said Ms Majesty, if I have any advice to give 
you, it is that you never again return to Prussia.” The King 
pronounced these words in so loud and decided a tone that 
Clarke was perfectly confounded. He uttered some unintelli- 
gible observations, which, however, Frederick William did not 
notice, for suddenly turning towards me he said, with an air 
of aifability, “ Ah ! M. de Bourrienne, I am glad to see you, 
and I take this opportunity of repeating what I wrote to you 
from Konigsberg. You always extended protection to the 
Germans, and did all you could to alleviate their condition. 
I learned with great satisfaction what you did for the Prus- 
sians whom the fate of war drove into Hamburg; and I feel 
pleasure in telling you, in the presence of these two gentle- 
men, that if all the French agents had acted as you did we 
should not, probably, be here.” I expressed, by a profound 
bow, how much 1 was gratified by this complimentary address,^ 
and the King, after saluting us, retired. 

About the middle of April Bernadotte arrived in Paris. 
His situation had become equivocal, since circumstances had 
banished the hopes he might have conceived in his interview 
with the Emperor Alexander at Abo. Besides, he had been 
represented in some official pamphlets as a traitor to France, 
and among certain worshippers of our injured glory there pre- 
vailed a feeling of irritation, and which was unjustly directed 
towards Bernadotte. 

I even remember that FTapoleon, before he had fallen from 
his power, had a sort of national protest made by the police 
against the Prince Koyal of Sweden. This Prince had re- 
served an hdtel in the Kue d’ Anjou, and the words, Down 
with the traitor ! down with the perjurer,” were shouted there; 
but this had no result, as it was only considered an outrage 
caused by a spirit of petty vengeance. 

While Bernadotte was in Paris I saw him every day. He 
but faintly disguised from me the hope he had entertained of 
ruling France ; and in the numerous conversations to which 
our respective occupations led I ascertained, though Berna- 
dotte did not formally tell me so, that he once had strong 
expectations of succeeding Kapoleon. 

1 At the expense of his countryman. 
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Pressed at last into his final intrenchments he broke 
through, all reserve and confirmed all I knew of the interview 
of Abo. 

I asited Bernadette what he thought of the projects which 
were attributed to Moreau ; whether it was true that he had 
in him a competitor, and whether Moreau had aspired to the 
dangerous honor of governing France. Those reports,’’ 
replied the Prince Koyal of Sweden, are devoid of founda- 
tion : at least I can assure you that in the conversations I 
have had with the Emperor Alexander, that sovereign never 
said anything which could warrant such a supposition. I 
know that the Emperor of Russia wished to avail himself of 
the military talents of Moreau in the great struggle that had 
commenced, and to enable the exiled general to return to his 
country, in the hope that, should the war prove fortunate, he 
would enjoy the honors and privileges due to his past ser- 
vices.” 

Bernadotte expressed to me astonishment at the recall of 
the Bourbons, and assured me that he had not expected the 
French people would so readily have consented to the Res- 
toration. I confess I was surprised that Bernadotte, with 
the intelligence I knew him to possess, should imagine that 
the will of subjects has any influence in changes of govern- 
ment ! 

During his stay in Paris Bernadotte evinced for me the 
same sentiments of friendship which he had shown me at 
Hamburg. One day 1 received from him a letter, dated Paris, 
with which he transmitted to me one of the crosses of the 
Polar Star, which the King of Sweden had left at his disposal. 
Bernadotte was not very well satisfied with his residence in 
Paris, in spite of the friendship which the Emperor Alexander 
constantly manifested towards him. After a few days he set 
out for Sweden, having first taken leave of Comte d’ Artois. 
I did not see him after his farewell visit to the Count, so that 
1 know not what was the nature of the conversation which 
passed between the two Princes.^ 

1 Metteriiich (vol i. p. 208) say.s, ** Tt does not admit of a dontt that the 
Crown Prince (Bernadotte) had personal designs on the throne of France. 
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Even if liis operations in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 did not furnish the 
actual proof of the existence of this pretension, the words spoken by him 
would be equivalent to a confession.” Receiving news of the victory of Gros- 
heeren, Bernadotte cried out enthusiastically, ‘ La France au plus digne.’ 
— ‘Grands Bieux !’ answered Pozzo, ‘la France est a nioi.’ The Crown 
Prince was silent.” Metternich (vol. i. p. 225) says that at Langres, in 1814, 
Bernadotte was at once suggested if any person except a Bourbon or the son 
of Napoleon were to hold the crown. De Vitrolles (tome i. p. 462) dates 
Bernadotte’s hopes of the crown from his interview with the Czar at Abo in 
1812, when only Lord Cathcart, the English Ambassador, was present. It 
was this pretension on the part of Bernadotte that made him so anxious to 
avoid striking any great blow in 1813 with his Swedes against the French. 
Muffling (p, 82), after describing how Blucher, being informed of the daily pro- 
gressive measures which the Crown Prince adopted to prove to the French 
army that he acted not only as their countryman but as their friend, and how 
far he was from wishing to destroy them by his Swedes, or to shed their 
blood, says that Blucher marched to his right to obviate all political high 
treason. “Thus one of the three Frenchmen summoned by the sovereigns 
to assist them in conquering Naj)oleon had to be watched by an army of 
100,000 men! ** “ It was to Lord Stewart’s threat to withdraw the English 
subsidy if Bernadotte would not advance to Leipsic that,” says Muffling (p. 
87), “the plains of Breitenfeld are indebted for the honor of being trodden 
by a successor of the great King of Sweden.” Blucher’s suspicions may have 
had some foundation See Marmont^ tome vii. pp. 26-28, where he says that 
Bernadotte, in 1814, was in cornmimication with General Maison, command- 
ing a French corps in Flanders (a former aidt da (‘cimp of his), and offered to 
disarm the Prussian corps under his orders, and then to pass over to the 
French. He only required from Napoleon a promise in writing to procure 
for him another sovereignty if he thus lost liis claims to the throne of Swe- 
den. Napoleon refused to sign the engagement himself, offering that it 
should be signed by his brother Joseph ; and the affair thns fell to the ground 
from want of mutual contidence. Napoleon let Alexander receive Berna- 
dotte’s communication, and the Czar informed Bernadotte that he forgave 
him on account of his previous conduct, but made him engage to leave 
France at once. So says Marmont, without professing to have seen any 
proofs, but remarking that the sudden departure of Bernadotte from Paris 
was thus explained. For the feelings of the Restoration as to Bernadotte’s 
retention of his position in 1815, .see Talleyrand’s Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 
6, 7, where a distinction is drawn between him and Murat. “It is,” says 
Talleyrand, “ an evil, a very great evil, that that man should have been 
called upon to succeed to the throne of Sweden. But it is an evil which, if 
ever it can be remedied at all, can only be remedied by time, and the events 
that time will bring.” 




at the time of his greatest power. 
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EEMARKS ON THE FOEEHOING MAP. 

It is- an interesting question to consider what in Kapoleon’s mind was to 
be the real extent of his dominions. By comparing the map of the 
French Empire given in this volume with what we know of Napoleon’s 
ideas it appears clear that he had formed a well-considered plan of 
dominion, not only practicable, but which he had actually carried out 
almost to completion; though, like many of his plans, well grounded in 
itself, it suffered from the extravagant and rash attempts which often 
ruined the results of his usually prudent course. B^rance, spreading to 
the Rhine, holding the passages of that river, extending to the Pyrenees 
and the Alps, and threatening England by her possession of Belgium and 
Holland, was to form a compact centralized State able to throw her armies 
with overwhelming force on any country daring to rebel. The greater 
part of Germany was to be composed of small States, each far too weak 
in itself to oppose the dominant power, but still large enough to look 
with jealousy on any attempt of its neighbors to absorb it. French laws 
and customs introduced into this Confederation, misnamed ‘‘ of the 
Rhine,” would have gradually assimilated it to France; and in a hundred 
years it might have been as difficult to separate it from France as it was 
with Alsace in 1870. Here the power of France was to stop at all events 
for a long period. As he himself said to Metternich in 1808, “ I only wish 
for direct influence in Europe to the banks of the Rhine, and indirectly as 
far as the Elbe, the Inn, and the Isonzo. The thing is quite simple; I 
think I am the stronger for not going as far as the Vistula, but keeping 
myself more concentrated. Prussia will become the strongest power of 
the second order. ... I do not desire to extend my influence beyond the 
natural line I have pointed out to you” (Metternich, ii. p. 256). 
Here we have Napoleon in one of his best moods. Prussia and Austria, 
outlying States, too weak to resist, were to be left till in course of time 
the rising tide of French influence would overflow their frontiers and 
they too would assume the same position as Bavaria already held. The 
Austrian marriage probably saved Austria from further dismemberment. 
She was to remain a State nominally of the first order: indeed, by giving 
up her Polish provinces, she w^as to regain her lands on the east of the 
Adriatic as well as the former Venetian dominions there; that is, she was 
to receive the lands shown on the map as in the possession of Napoleon 
as the Illyrian provinces. Further, she had hopes held out to her of 
receiving part of Turkey; see Metternich, vol. i. p. 137. Thus Austria 
would have then held the position into which she w^as forced in 1886, — 
that of a State watching Russia, abandoning all hope of increasing her 
dominions in Germany, and looking for any further increase towards 
Turkey. The Duchy of Warsaw, increased by the Polish provinces of 
Russia and Austria, w’ould have been in fact, and probably in name, a 
revived Poland, watching Russia and looking to Ifrance for protection. 
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The North of Italy, gradually formed into one State, would have, in 
course of time as the old petty jealousies died out (a long process, as 
Napoleon knew), become a State strong enough to aid France, but too 
weak to be able to stand alone. Scattered as it were round the Conti- 
nent, the dependent Kings of Sweden, Denmark, Naples, and Spain were 
to look to France for their protection. 

It is important to remember that almost the whole of this was actually 
accomplished by Napoleon at the time when he threw away all the results 
of his labors by his mad attack on Spain. Metternich himself acknowl- 
edges that the middle of Germany was contented. “ The people of those 
German States whose territory had been enlarged by the peace of Pres- 
burg (1805) and the peace of Vienna (1809) were contented with these 
and the protection of the conqueror of the world. ... In Austria . . . 
the expression ‘German feeling’ had no more meaning than a myth” 
{Metternich, vol. i. p. 166). See also Metternich’ s confession of Austria’s 
weakness even in 1813 {Metternich, vol. i. p. 177). There remained one 
thing— the inevitable attack on Russia. If we can imagine this carried 
out in the way we know Napoleon originally planned, a slow, gradual 
advance, supported by the new Polish State which was to grow up behind 
the army, the whole movement unhurried by the pressure in Spain, and 
his full prestige undimined by the Spanish troubles, we must feel sure 
that Russia never could have withstood the shock. The ultimate defeat 
of Napoleon is no argument against the success of his really great plan: 
he fell not so much by the efforts of the Allies as from his own errors. 
He had placed Prance in a situation where she only required ordinary 
statesmanship and ordinary military talents to enable her to retain 
dominion over the Continent. The common error of believing that he 
aimed at making the whole of Europe in his time an integral part of his 
Empire hardly needs refutation. 

It will be seen that the map presents some inconsistencies with this 
view of the Empire. But most of these can be explained. Napoleon 
held the Illyrian provinces, partly for a temporary purpose, to cut off 
Austria from the sea and so to carryout his Continental system, — chiefly 
to eventually use them as a bribe to Austria to yield her own Polish 
provinces and to consent to the revival of Poland. The annexation of 
the North of Germany was due to the wish to carry out the Continental 
system, and it is hardly possible that it w'as intended to be permanent. 
These lands w^ould have probably been used for exchanges. 

The retention by Napoleon of part of the North of Italy is not quite 
so easy to explain. It was probably partly due to his tendency to display 
a cqrious jealousy and distrust of his own creations. By the retention oi 
these lands he retained a hold over the new Kingdom of Italy. But, 
what is more likely to have been his chief motive, he made the task of 
that Kingdom easier by lessening the number of the JStates she had to 
absorb, He himself, we know, was nuich impre.ssinl with the time required 
for growth of a really national feeling in Italy; and the presence of 
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the French in Italy was alike a protection against Austria and a pressure 
exerted for the unification of the rest of the North of Italy. These lands 
would probably soon have been given to the Kingdom of Italy. 

It is not so safe to prophesy what were his intentions in announcing 
and commencing the annexation of the provinces of Spain on the left of 
the Ebro. This measure was certainly partly intended as a threat to the 
Spaniards if they continued their resistance, to show them they might 
have to bear with a greater disaster than a foreign King, and it was partly 
induced by the greater facility for governing the provinces under direct 
French rule than through the weak Joseph. 

This, however, is the only real difficulty the map presents. We there 
see a thoroughly practicable scheme for the permanent maintenance of 
French ascendency over the Continent. 

In some maps Catalonia is shown as actually part of the French Empire. 
This is an error. Though the decree for the annexation was given, and 
though that province was made one of the Military Governments practi- 
cally removed from the power of Joseph, the last formal step, that of 
annexing it by Senatus-consulte, was never taken. The matter can be 
followed in detail in Du Casse’s Memoirs of Joseph, tomes vii. viii. In 
what is probably the best authority — Spruner-Menke, Hand Atlas, dritte 
auflage, Gotha, Perthes, 1880, map 56 — Catalonia is left to Spain. 

The following list of the more important annexations made under the 
actual government of Napoleon may be interesting. 1800, Country on 
left of Sesia taken from Piedmont and given to the Cisalpine Republic. 
Louisiana to west of Mississippi, with New Orleans, ceded by Louis XY. 
to Spain, is now given back by Spain, but is sold by France to the United 
States in 1803. 1801, Austria confirms the possession by France of the 

left bank of the Rhine, and again cedes Austrian Lombardy to the Cisal- 
pine Republic; Tuscany formed into Kingdom of Etruria. 1802, Elba and 
Piedmont on right of the Sesia. 1805, Genoa; Austria cedes to Kingdom 
of Italy her share of the Venetian mainland possessions, Venice, Istria, 
Dalmatia, Bouches du Cattaro, and the mainland to the Adige. 1806, 
Neufch^itel, Berg, and Cleves (Anspach ceded by Prussia to France but 
exchanged with Bavaria for Berg). 1808, Flushing, Kehl, Cassel, and 
Wesel, Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany (or Kingdom of Etruria) annexed 
to France, and Urbino, Ancona, Macerata, and Camerino to the Kingdom 
of Italy. 1809, part of Carinthia, Trieste, Istria, Carniola, etc., ceded by 
Austria. 1810, Holland, the Hanse Towns (Hamburg, Liibeck, and 
Bremen) with northern coast line of Germany, Ratisbon, the Valais, the 
Papal States, and Rome; Ragusa. 1812, Dantzic. The dates of annexa- 
tion here given are those of the formal Senatus^consnlte ; the annexation 
was often carried out by a decree of earlier date. If this list be compared 
with that of the various Republics (vol. iii. p. 145), and with the descrip- 
tion of the Kingdom of Westphalia (vol. iii. p. 88) and of the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw (vol. iii. p, 74), the map will be the better understood. 
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THE rKEPAilATT<')NS FOR IMLE lllJSBIAN 
CAMi^AKJX. 

‘'As far bark as the winter of ISIO Xapoleoii fornnsl the proj(M‘t of 
attacking Russia^ and of redueing her to the state <if th^pcadcnce whi<‘h 
tmd ijecoine tlie lot of the great (ierinan inoiiarehies, Ht* originally 
intended to dtndare war in the spring or stnniner of 1811, and to limit his 
cffortH to a eampaign on the Niemen; but as his preparations were; not 
then complete, and the hesitating jndicy of the Rnssian f 'ahlnet, alarmed 
at th<‘ jiroHpec*! before if, He4n!ieti to assure him timt‘ to mature, his plans, 
h« delayed the enterprise til! the following year, ami tinally deeidtsl that 
it should assume the most formidable proiM^rtUms. Xap(deon’H general 
design, apart from the exlravaganei*. of tint original conception, was 
marktal hy the pnifound skill in stratagem, the elear iiisiglit, and the 
admirabh* c<iriihinatiorts whieh almost always distinguished hfs strategy. 
Though he eotsiinued the exhausting eontest in Spain, he resolved to 
collect and draw' together an army of such overwhelming strength that 
it eould safely attempt to subdue Hussia, and, eompelling Austria and 
Ih’UMHia to join him, to movi* It gradually to the banks of the Nieiuim, 
and launch it thence into the heart of the Russian Kiiipire, 'I’he poHitiims 
he hehl the Vistula, and almost u|m»u tin* Uussian frtmtier, wendd 

enable him, he eoiilideutly hopi*d, to sere<»n this o|»‘ration for a cfumider- 
able time; his domination over Kortheni tlermany would give him the 
means of direeting his masses in seeurity from the Uhlne aind the KHm»; 
and between the vacillations of tin* <‘/4tr and the truet* and HubjidsHitui of 
Euro|M% be calculated tbat In' would '•ucceed in reaehing the Xhunen in 
commanding force without eiiccmnleriiig real opjwwlihm. Tht'tllflh’ulties 
of the immeiim* <iialjiiiccs, the barren soil, and the climate of Russia rc- 
malnc<l yet to Im! met and c«m<pMU’e«l; hut he had copisl with them in 
1807, and he would make suttieient provision against tlictn. The great 
trailing-ports on tlii* North Chu-mart seaboard shtuilii \m iiiatic ihi* lmA% of 
his o|«!ratIo«»; vast nia|pti5iit«*ii ahottkl Ire formed in Iheiri, and tlieir stip- 
plifts Ik*. «<»nt Into itiwsla by waler*carrlage ahmg the Friselic flaff; siud, 
wltlnuit foregoing a bold offensive, ibe army aliould hiuir along mlih It 
tbe means of sitbsistencis In ample quantities together with all Its other 
material ‘I’he obstacleii In my way are great, ^ wrciie In a 

confidential lifilar, when niiiiinafing on his v'wt pmjeci, ‘but with the 
appliances 1 can command we sliall Is* able hi devour all oltmiicles/ 

**Thii later iiioitllw of IHII and I be llrst of tin* stieceetlliig year were 
employed by Na|a>icon in piiqiaratiofm for carrying out llib gigiiiitic 
design* Fmnm answered bravely ids stimitiotii to aritiit and niassen of 
coiiicrl|ils were snidcil to tlie legions which, tlifiiigli terribly ihltined by 
the Imvoe and privations of war, sil|| contaiiiisl Mildliffi of Miinmgo and 
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At tln^ sanio tinu* tlu‘. call to the fiehi was obeyeil throughout 
a!! parts of the Kiuphv; the Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine 
were or(iere<l to inuHter Mudr contingents; armed men were raised and 
ivdleeted in thousands in Polaml, in Holland, in the wilds of Illyria, and 
even in th4‘ eonquerecl provinces of Spain; a great army was marshalled 
in Italy and Indd in rea<lim‘ss to cross the Alps; and trt^al.i(‘.s were made 
with Atisiiia ami ih'ussia, by whicdi these Powers pledged themselves to 
furnish eonsithu'aldt* additions to the huge force whicli was b(dng directed 
against their old ally. Meanwluh*, (iennauy being nearly as much under 
the t‘t>ntrol of N'api>leon as France itself, arrangements were made ou a 
great scale hu' th<' transport ami subsishuice of troo[>s along the space 
from the MUh* to tht^ Nienum; the granaries of Poland were moved to the 
seaboard, and a(*cumulat(Hl in numerous depota from the Oder and Vistula 
to the Pn‘gtd; th(‘ important fortresses of Dantzic and Kdnigsberg were 
»trengthi‘Uett, and made vast places of arms capable of satisfying the needs 
of whole corps dhiraor, ami abundantly provided with magazim‘s and war- 
like mat(*rial of all kinds; lht‘ navigation of th<*. Frische Half and Curische 
Ilaif was carefully Hurv<*yed and connecUul with that of the Pregel and 
Niemen; and carrhiges, wagons, and carts wore constructed in thousands 
to hear tin* suppUt*H of tin* host wliich was destined to move into the 
plains of Russia. 

** Though it was of course hnposKihle to cone.eal them altogether, 
Naiwdeon masked these Immense pn^paratious with <‘Xtra()rdlmii’y (lexter- 
ity and art; and whatiwer may be thought of his good faith, his conduct 
was marked with the lilglieHt Jibility, While he straimsl ev(M*y nerve to 
aceompHsh hU ohJecU he deisdved the ('zar, only too anxious to conjure 
away whsit apjH'ared ih^struction, witli tlu^ pndence of negotiation and 
peace; lie aHHunnl him that the condition of (hu’many was thti nml cause 
of Ids gri*al armaments; and such was tln^ siux*ess of his guihi that his 
dlspoMlthiiis were far lulvaneed ami his troops in motion at all points before 
Alexander was (»onvhie«»d <»f the truth. By the early spring of 1812 the 
Emperor hiol mor*» than fKMMHHI men in nmdiness for the intmided enter- 
prise; and under his guidance this enormotis force, still witUdy scattered 
thriiuglmnt Ilie Kmpint, was grajlnally directed towards th(5 tlnuitre of 
While Euglute Beanharnais witli the Italian army crossed 
the Br**inier mid raltieil the Bavarian conthigimt, Davmwt, with tlu^ van- 
guard of flit! main host, advanctnl to the Vistula across (lermany, con- 
ii«*eilng himself witli a Polish corps under Ponlatowskl, In the Grand 
ihiehy of Warsaw, and with the armies of the North German cities: the 
reinalnliig divisions of the immensi! array drawing together from tlu‘, 
llhliie, the Maine, and the EIIm!, and mamhhig forward In dense proces- 
ibii, 4*JhWMI men w’cre dentlned to begin tlie invasion and to cross the 
NIeineii In the flr^t inataiu^i, Indng kept in second line to maln- 

lalii the eiuiiiiiiinlciiiloii*, to olaw^rve Germany, and to supply the inevita- 
ble waste of war; ami, with the Austrian and Prussian contingents, not 
liii ihttii iPdldMMI aotdicm were inarslialhal umkw the Imperial eagles In 
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March and April, 1812. The advance of these enormous masses across 
Germany towards the Russian frontier was purposely made methodical and 
slow, for Xapoleon wished to preserve the appearance of negotiating till 
the last moment; he was anxious not to fatigue his troops; and he had 
resolved not to open the campaign until the summer growth of the herb- 
age should enable his myriads of horses to subsist in the plains of Poland 
and Lithuania. When, however, his host had been collected within a 
short distance of the Russian frontier, his intention was to strike rapidly 
at once; and, notwithstanding the difficulties in his way, he hoped that 
his operations would be as brilliant as those of Jena and Friedland ’’ 
(Temple Bar, *‘The Campaign of Moscow,^’ vol. Ixiii. pp. 97-99). 

ISTapoleon’s own means of transport was not neglected, and a special 
carriage was built for him at Brussels, and elaborately fitted up with 
every convenience for a long campaign. A very complete account of this 
vehicle will be found in Captain MalePs Annals of the Road (London, 
Longmans, 1876). 

Napoleon^s carriage taken at Waterloo was presented to the Prince 
Regent, by whom it was afterwards sold to a Mr. Bullock for £2500. 
It eventually found its way to Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Exhibition, 
where it may still be seen. 

“This very curious and convenient chariot was built by Symons of 
Brussels for the Russian campaign, and is adapted for the various purposes 
of a pantry and a kitchen, for it has places for holding and preparing 
refreshments which, by the aid of a lamp, could be heated in the carriage. 
It served also for a bedroom, a dressing-room, an office, etc. 

“The seat is divided into two by a partition about six inches high. 
The exterior of this ingenious vehicle is of the form and dimensions of 
our large English travelling-chariot, except that it has a projection in 
front of about two feet, the right-hand half of which is open to the inside 
to receive the feet, thus forming a bed, while the left-hand half contained 
a store of various useful things. 

“ Beyond the projection in front, and nearer to the horses, was the seat 
for the coachman, contrived so as to prevent the driver from viewing the 
interior of the carriage, and yet so placed as to afford those within a clear 
sight of the horses and of the surrounding country. Beneath this seat 
was a receptacle for a box, about two and a half feet in length and four 
inches deep, containing a bedstead of polished steel which could be fitted 
up in a couple of minutes. Over the front windows was a roller blind of 
canvas, which when pulled down excluded rain while it admitted air. 

“ On the ceiling of the carriage is a network for carrying small travel- 
ling requisites. In a recess there was a secretaire, ten inches by eighteen, 
which contained nearly a hundred articles presented to Kapoleon by Maria 
Louisa, under whose care it was fitted up with every luxury and conven- 
ience that could be imagined. It contained, besides the usual requisites 
for a dressing-box (most of which were of solid gold), a magnificent break- 
fast service with plates, candlesticks, knives, forks, spoons, a spirit-lamp 
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for making breakfast in the carriage, a gold case for Napoleon’s gold 
wash-hand basin, a number of essence bottles, and a variety of minute 
articles, such as needles and thread. 

“ At the bottom of this toilet-box, in a recess, were found, in 1815,2000 
gold Napoleons — on the top of it were writing-materials, a liquor-case, 
a wardrobe, writing-desk, maps, telescopes, pistols, etc., a large silver 
chronometer, by which the watches of the army were regulated, two 
merino mattresses, a travelling-cap, a sword, a uniform, and an imperial 
mantle and headdress” (p. 18). 
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When Mannont loft I^aris on tlio receipt of the intelligence 
from Essonne, Marshals Macdonald and Ney and the Duke of 
Vifjenza waited upon the Emperor Alexander to learn his 
resolution before he could have been informed of the move- 
ment of Marmont^s troops. I myself went during the morn- 
ing to the hotel of M. de Talleyrand, and it was there I 
h^arnt how what we had hoped for had become fact : the 
matter wfis compl(‘-tely decided. The Emperor Alexander had 
walked out afc six in tlui morning to the residence of the King 
of Prussia in the Rue de Bourbon. The two sovereigns after- 
wards proceeded together to M. de Talleyrand’s, where they 
were when ISTapoleon’s Commissioners arrived. The Com- 
missionerB being introduced to the two sovereigns, the Empe- 
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ror Alt‘xand(‘r, in ans\Vi‘r t}H‘ir prc)poHiti(»ii, rc^pliini that tho 
itcgonry was iiiipossihks as subiiiissioiis to fht* Provisional 
Govorniiiont W(*n* pouring in from all parts, and that if iho 
army had formod contrary wishes thost* sluniid have hoeii 
so{>m‘r made known. Sin*/' observed Mardonahi, ‘M.hat was 
impossible, as uom*tjf the Marshals wen* in Paris, and hesidos, 
who could forestn* tin* turn whieli aiTairs have taken? Ponld 
we imagine that an tinfoinid«‘d alarm would have remtjved 
from Kssonne the (*orps of tht* Duke oi Uagusa, who has this 
monn*nt left us to bring his troops back to cu'd<‘r ? *' These, 
words prodm*ed no change in the dt‘termination ot the sove- 
reigns, who wouhl hear of nothing but the uneonditi(»nal 
al>dication of Napolecm. Ihdore the Marshals took leave of 
tin* Em]H*ror Al(*xan<h‘r they scdieited an armisti<’e of forty- 
(dght hcnirs, whicdi time t!n*y said was indispeiiHahle to m^go- 
tiate the art of abdi«*ati<»n with Napoleon. 'Ihis rerpmst was 
granted without hesitation, and the Empenir Alexander, show* 
irig Ma(*donald a map of the (uiviroms <»f Paris, eourteously 
pn*sc*nt<*d him with a pencil, saying, Here, Marshal, mark 
y(mrs<*lf the limits to !m* iibserved by the twc* arndes/^ - “ No, 
Sire/^ replied Mm*donald, “ we are the eoin|Ut‘red fsirty, and 
it is for yon to mark tlie liuf* (d‘ dmiiansition/’ Alexander 
determined that tin* right hank of the Heine slnmld be oeem 
|»ii*d liy the Allied tne^ps, and tin* left bank by the Freneli ; 
but it was observed that iliis arrangement would bi* attended 
with inconvenience*, as it would out Ihiris in two, and it wm 
agreed tliat the* line shcmld turn Paris, I have* Ihhui informcHl 
that on a map sent to tlm Austrian staff ai*c|uaint Primte 
HchwartEenberg with the limits definitively agreed mi, Fontaim*- 
I'lleau, the Emi'ieroFs !iemh|uarterH, was by Home artful nmitm 
iiicdudcal within tlie line. The AuHtrians imteci ho iiriplicdtly 
on this direediion that Marshal M'aislonald w%aK ol)ligt»d to eom- 
plain on tlie sulijecd. to Alexander, who reiitcrved alt olmtaeleH, 
When, in diiiciiHsing tlie question of the aklieaiion eonfonn- 
abiy with the instnic‘tions he had rec*i»ived| Mficdonald 
obsi'srved to the Kmpf»rr>r Alexandt»r that Niipolemi wishrat 
foie aotliing for himself, “Asmm* him/^ nqilied AifXander, 
‘Hliat a provision shall Im! made for him worthy of the rank 
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he has occupied. Tell him that if he wishes to reside in iny 
States he shall be well received, though he brought desolation 
there. I shall always remember the friendship which united 
us. He shall have the island . of Elba, or something else. 
After taking leave of the Emperor Alexander, on the 5th of 
April, hlapoleon^s Commissioners returned to Fontainebleau 
to render an account of their mission. I saw Alexander that 
same day, and it appeared to me that his mind was relieved 
of a great weight by the question of the Eegency being 
brought to an end. I was informed that he intended to quit 
Paris in a few days, and that he had given full powers to M. 
Pozzo-di-Borgo, whom he appointed his Commissioner to the 
Provisional Government. 

On the same day, the 5th of April, Napoleon inspected his 
troops in the Palace yard of Fontainebleau. He observed 
some coolness among his officers, and even among the private 
soldiers, who had evinced such enthusiasm when he inspected 
them on the 2d of April. He was so much affected by this 
change of conduct that he remained but a short time on the 
parade, and afterwards retired to his apartments. 

About one o^clock on the morning of the 6th of April Ney, 
Macdonald, and Caulaincourt arrived at Fontainebleau to 
acquaint the Emperor with the issue of their mission, and the 
sentiments expressed by Alexander when they took leave of 
him. Marshal Ney was the first to announce to Napoleon 
that the Allies required his complete and unconditional abdi- 
cation, unaccompanied by any stipulation, except that of his 
personal safety, which should be guaranteed. Marshal Mac- 
donald and the Duke of Vicenza then spoke to the same 
effect, but in more gentle terms than those employed by Ney, 
who was but little versed in the courtesies of speech. When 
Marshal Macdonald had finished speaking Napoleon said with 
some emotion, Marshal, I am sensible of all that you have 
done for me, and of the warmth with which you have pleaded 
the cause of my son. They wish for my complete and uncon- 
ditional abdication. . . . Very well. ... I again empower 
you to act on my behalf. You shall go and defend my inter- 
ests and those of my family.” Then, after a moment’s pause, 
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he addedj still addressing Mii(‘<l<inald, “ Marshal, whc‘r(‘ shall 
I go ? .Macdonald then iuronucal th(^ Einp<‘ror what Alex- 
ander had mentioned in the. hypotlussis of his wishing to 
n^side in Bussia. Sire,” added he, the Kinpt*ror of Russia 
told me that he destined for you the island of Elba, or some- 
thing else.” — “ Or something elstO” repeated JMapoleou has- 
tily . . . ^Omd what is that something else “ Hire, I 

know not.” — “Ah! it is doubtless the island of (!orsi(ia, and 
he refraiiied from nnmtioning it to avoid eml)arras8ment ! 
Marshal, I leave all to you.” 

Tin* Marshals return(*d to Paris as S(H)n as Napoh‘on fur- 
nisln*d th(‘m with mnv pow<*rs ; (!aulain(*ourt r(*maiin*d at 
Fontaineblrau. On arriving in Ra,ris Marshal N(*y H(*nt in 
his adhesion to tin* Provisional (Jovernment, so that when 
Macdonahl r(*turned to Fontaim*bh*au <?(mvey to Napoh*on 
the d(dinitivc*. tn*aty of the Allies, Ney did not aeeompany 
him, and the Hmp(*ror expres.sed surprist* ami clissatisfaetion 
at his absence. Ney, as all his frit*nds cauunu* in admitting, 
(‘XjHUidetl his whole energy in battle, and often wanted 
lution wlmn out of the iit»bb (a)nsefpn*ntly I was not surprised 
to lind that he jcuned us lH*fore sonn* other of Ids caunrades. 
As to Macdonald, \m was one of those generotis spirits who 
may be most c.onhdcmtly r<*lied on by thtmi* wlio Iiave wronged 
them. Napolecm (*x|)erit*n(*ed the, truth of this. Maetbmald 
returned alom* to Fontainebleau, ami wIhui he entered tlu! 
Kmp(*,ror’H cdiamber he found him Heatisl in a Hinall arm-(diair 
before the lirephme. He wm dressed in a morning-gown of 
white dimity, and he wore his slippers %vitli<Hit Kioe.kings. 
H is cdlKJWs rested on his ktiees and his head was supported 
by his hands. He was motionless, and seemed almorbed in 
profound refliietiorL Only two pt»rsorm wtire in tlie apart- 
ment, the Duke of .'Bassano, who was at a little distanee from 
tluj Einp«3ror, and Oaulaineourt, who was near the iireplat‘c‘. 
Ho profound Wfis Naiadeon’s revc*rie, that h«* <lid not li<*ar 
Macdonald enter, and tlm Dukt^ of Vicauim was obligeil to 
inform him of the MarnliaPH presence*. “ Hire,” said Oaulaiti- 
court, “ the Duke of Tarantum has hrouglit for your signature 
the tnMity which is to be ratified tomorrow.” The Emperor 
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then, as if roused from a lethargic slumber, turned to Mac- 
donald, and merely said, “ Ah, Marshal ! so you are here ! 
Napoleon’s countenance was so altered that the Marshal, 
struck with the change, said, as if it were involuntarily, “ Is 
your Majesty indisposed?” — ^^Yes,” answered Napoleon, 

I have passed a very bad night.” ^ 

The Emperor continued seated for a moment, then rising, 
he took the treaty, read it without making any observations, 
signed it, and returned it to the Marshal, saying, I am not 
now rich enough to reward these last services.’*' — Sire, 
interest, never guided my conduct.” — know that, and I 
now see how I have been deceived respecting you. I also see 
the designs of those who prejudiced me against you.” — “ Sire, 
I have already told you, since 1809 I am devoted to you in 
life and death.” — know it. But since I cannot reward 
you as I would wish, let a token of remembrance, inconsider- 
able though it be, assure you that I shall ever bear in mind 
the services you have rendered me.” Then turning to Caulain- 
court Napoleon said, Vicenza, ask for the sabre which was 
given me by Murad Bey in Egypt, and which I wore at the 
battle of Mount Thabor.” Constant having brought the 
sabre, the Emperor took it from the hands of Caulaincourt 
and presented it to the Marshal. “ Here, my faithful friend,” 
said he, “ is a reward which I believe will gratify you.” Mac- 
donald on receiving the sabre said, ^^If ever I have a son, 
Sire, this will be his most precious inheritance. I will never 
part with it as long as I live.” — Give me your hand,” said 

1 It has been alleged that on the night preceding Macdonald’s return to 
Fontainebleau Napoleon made an attempt to poison himself. But as I have 
no certain knowledge respecting this affair I shall not, as some persons have 
done, hazard conjectures on the subject. The circumstance was decidedly 
contradicted by Napoleon in his conversation at St. Helena. The only per- 
son who can remove the doubts which exist on the subject is Constant, who, 
I have been informed, never left Napoleon the whole night. — Bourrienn^. 

[Constant, in his Memoirs, confirms the report of Napoleon having taken 
poison at Fontainebleau. He states that on the night of the 11th of April he 
was suddenly called up on account of the Emperor’s indisposition. On en- 
tering Napoleon’s chamber he perceived in the fireplace a small leathern 
bag tied by a black ribbon, which be knew bad contained opium, and which 
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the Emperor, ‘^^and embrace me.” At these words Napoleon 
and Macdonald affectionately rushed into each other’s arnjs, 
and parted with tears in their eyes. Such was the last inter- 
view between Macdonald and Napoleon. I had the abovii 
particulars from the Marshal himself in 1814, a few days 
after he returned to Paris with the treaty ratified by Napo- 
leon. 

After the clauses of the treaty had been guaranteed Napo- 
leon signed, on the 11th of April, at Fontainebh^au, his act of 
abdication, which was in the following terms: — The Allied 
powers haulng proelalmed that the Emperor Napoleoji is the 
otihj obstacle to the roestablishment of peace hi Europe,, the 
Ifmperor Napoleon^ faithful to his oath^ declares that he re- 
nounees for himself and his heirs the thrones of France and 
Italpf and that there is no jwrsonal saerijlcc, cren that of life, 
which he is not ready to make for the interests of Francs.^'* 
[See the autograph at sidc^.] 

It wms not until after Bonaparte had written and Higmnl the 
above act tliat Marshal Mmuionald sout to the Provisional 
Government his rei^ognition, (expressed in the following digni- 
fied and simple manner:— “ Btdng released from my allegianee 
by the abdication of the Emperor Napoh'ou, I dc*<dare that I 
conform to the acts of the Stmatt* and the Pn^visionai G(»vern- 
ment.” ft is worthy of remark that Napoleon’s acdi of abdi- 
cation was publislunl in the jlloniteur on the I2th of April, 
the very day on whicdi the (lomte tPArtols imwle his entry 
into Paris with tlie tith^ of luimtenant-Generai tjf the King- 
dom conferred on him by Louis XVII I. The 12th cd‘ April 
Wiis also the day on whicli the Imperial army fouglit its last 
battle before Toulouse,^ when the French troops, eommamled 
l)y Soult, made Widlington pundutse so dearly his entrance 
into the, south of Franca*. 

Ihditicjal revolntioiis arc* g«*nc»ndly stcumy, ycd., during thc^ 
great cdiange of 1814 Paris was j,Hirf<*etly tranquil, thanks to 
the excellent disc’ipline maintained by the tunii in ancle rs of the 
Allied armies, and thanks also to the services of the National 

1 The battle of Ttailotim* waa fmight en tbt^ mill not 12tb A;edh It was 
on the Titb that WdUingUsi cnietod Touloaso imeeptmd. 
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Guard of Faris^ who every night patrolltMl the My 

duties as Director-General of the. Fost-oflitie had of <*.ourse 
obliged nui to resign iny captain’s epauit‘t. 

When I first obtained my appointment I had Imen somewhat 
alanned to hear that all tin? roads wert‘ eovtu'ed with, foreign 
troopsj especially Cossticks, who even in time of p(‘ace arti 
very ready to capture any iiorstis that may fall in tln^ir way. 
On my a])plication to the Emptu'or Alexander Ifis Majesty 
immediately issued a ukase, sevtuady pruhil)iting tln^ stdzure 
of horses or any tiling belonging to tlu* Fost-olliet* department. 
The ukase was printtal by order of ihti Czar, and fix(*d up at 
all the post“OfHct‘s, and it will be seen that afttn* tlie UOth of 
March, when 1 was plac(‘d in an embarrassing situation, one 
of tlu‘ |>ostmasters on the Iiilh‘ road t‘Xpn*ssi‘d to nu‘ his 
gratitude for my (smduct while 1 was in the stuwict!. 

On the Kith of April a nu-eniony to(»k place in Paris 
wliitdi has Ihmui much Hpok<*n of, and whi<*h must luiv(» had 
a vtuy imposing effeid on those who allow ihemstdves Kj be 
dazzh^d by mere speetatde. Early in the nnumiag H<mu‘ 
regiments of the Allied troops o(Mmpied the* m)rth side of th(‘ 
Boulevard, from tlu‘ siti* of the (dd F>astile to the Fhus* Louis 
XV., in tin* middle of which an altar of scjuare form was 
er(*ct(i<l. Thither tlu^ Allied sc^vereigns t-ame t(» witness tln^ 
(sdel)rataon of mass acs'ording to the rites of ttie (ireek 
Chundi. I wcmt to a window of tin* luMel of the Minister of 
the Marim*. to se<» the. cermiiony. After I hatl waited from 
eight in the morning till near twelve the pageant (‘ommene.ed 
by the arrival of half a dozen (ireek priissts, with long lH*arcl% 
ami as ricthly dn*Hsi*d as the high priests who figure in the 
proiuissionH of the opiu'ii. AlKHit thrtuMpiarters an hour 
aftm* this first sc^.eiie. the infantry, followisl by the <‘avalry, 
enhu’ed tiu! phme, whicdi, in a few moment, s was entirely 
(soveuMsl with military. The Allie-d sovereigns at length 
appmtrt'Hl, attemh^l by brilliant staffs. I’hey aliglited from 
tliidr horses and ailvantusl to the. altar. What afifieared to 
me. most remarkable was tln^ profound silenca of thi! vast 
multitude during the iierformanee (*f the mass. The wlioli^ 
spectmde had the effect of a |>ainted pamirama. For 
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my own part, I must confess I was heartily tired of tin? 
ceremony, and was very glad when it was over. 1 could 
not admire the foreign uniforms, which were very inferior to 
ours. Many of them appeared fanciful, and even grotesque, 
and nothing can be more unsoldier-like than to see a man 
laced in stays till his figure resembles a wasp. l.h(i 
ceremony which took place two days after, though, less i)oni- 
pous, was much more French. In the retinue which, on tlu^ 
12th of April, momentarily increased round the Comtes 
d Artois, there were at least recollections for the old, and 
hopes for every one. 

When, on the departure of the Commissioners whom 
ITapoleon had sent to Alexander to treat for the liegency, 
it was finally determined that the Allied sovereigns would 
listen to no proposition from ISTapoleon and his family, tlu^j 
Provisional Government thought it time to request that 
Monsieur would, by his presence, give a now impulse to th(< 
partisans of the Bourbons. The Abbe de Montesquiou 
wrote to the Prince a letter,^ which was carried to him hy 
Viscount Sosthenes de la Eochefoucauld, one of tlui indi- 
viduals who, ill these difiicult circumstances, most /.(uilously 
served the cause of the Bourbons. On the afternoon of tlu^ 
11th Monsieur arrived at a country-house belonging to 
Madame Charles de Damas, where he passed the niglit. 
The news of his arrival spread through Paris with th(% 
rapidity of lightning, and every one wished to solemnizes his 
entrance into the capital. The FTational Guard foi*inod a 
double line from the barrier of Bondy to ISTotre 3>anu*,, 
whither the Prince was first to proceed, in observance of an 
old custom, which, however, had become very rare in Prancui 
during the last twenty years. 

M. de Talleyrand, accompanied by the members of tlm 
Provisional Government, several Marshals and general ofIica*.rH, 
and the municipal body, headed by the prefect of the Bcdiuv 


1 Mucli of the negotiations, or rather communications, with tTio Coni I, o 
d’ Artois at this period was conducted by the Baron de Vitrolles, who8c*» 
moirs, used by M. Thiers when still in manuscript {Thiers^ tome x vil. Hvrt# 
liii. p. 496), have now been published in part (Paris, Oharpentier, 1884) • 
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went in proceBsion beyond the barrit^r to rtM‘eive Monsieur 
M. de Talleyrand, in the name ol* the Provisional Govern 
ment, addressed the Princ(», who in ri‘ply made that obser- 
vation which has Ixien so often n*peate(l, Nothing is 
changed in France: there is only om^ Freiudinian more.’’* 
This remark promised much. The Comte d’ Artois nt‘xt 
proceeded on horsekuik to the barrier St. Martin. 1 
mingled in the crowd to see the proct;ssion ami to observe 
the sentiments of the spectators. Near im* stood an old 
knight of St. Louis, who had nisuimul iht! insignia of the 
order, and who wej)t for joy at again scicdiig om* of tlie 
Bourbons. The procession soon arriv(‘d, ]>re(H*dt‘d by a band 
playing the air, Vnve Henri Quatre ! ” I had never bof ore 
seen Monsieur, and ins appearanet^ had a most pleitsing 
effect upon me. His ojien countenaiu'e bore the expression 
of that confidence which his pn*seiice inspirtMi in all who saw 
him. His staff was very brilliant, con.si(h*ring it wm got 
together without preparation. Tlui Primu* wore, the uniform 
of the National Guard, with the iusiguia of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost. 

I must candidly stab* that winn'e I saw Monsieur pass 
enthusiasm wjts chiefly cumfined to his owii retinm% ami to 
persons who appearc‘d to k*l<mg to a suptnior chiSH of society. 
Thti low(w onhn* of petiple se(nm‘d t(» Iki animated by curiosity 
ami iistonishment rather than any other feeding. I must add 
that it was not without painful surprise I saw a squadron of 


* These words were never really uttercnl by the C'onUe d'Artids, and we 
can in this case follow the nmnnfaeture of the phraiM*. The re|dy acttially 
made to Talleyrand was, ** Bir, and genikniien, I thank you; I am itwihanny. 
XM ns get on ; I am t<w) happy.” WlM*n tin* day’s work was d<nie, “ Lei us 
said Talleyrtimi; ** what did Monsieur say ? I did not hear much ; he 
seemed much nnw*»d, and desiroun of haiiteiiing on, but if what he did nay 
will not suit you (lieugnof), make an answer for him, . . . and t vim answer 
that M.oii8leur will at^ijopt It, and that so thoroughly that by the end of a 
couple of days he will Isdiove he made It, ami he will have made it; vcm will 
camnt for nothitig/’ After reimatoil attempts, rejoeti**! by Talleyrand, Hang" 
not at liwt pKKluoisd, ** No more divlHbma. Peace and ‘Friimie! At lust I 
see her once more, and nothing in her is ehangeil, except that here Is one 
more Frenchman.” At last the great critic (Talleyrand; wiid, Thii time I 
yield; that is really Monsieur’s s|Ka»oh, and f will answer for ytm that he k 
the »»n who nnide it.” Moniieur did not <ii«ialn ndtir m It in hli replies, 
Mid the pronhec^y of M. do Talloymnd was completely realize (BmgfmL 
Tol. li. p, inft. 
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Cossacks close the procession ; and my surprise was the 
greater when I learned from Greneral Sacken that the Emperor 
Mexander had wished that on that day the one Frenchman 
more should be surrounded only by Frenchmen, and that to 
prove that the presence of the Bourbons was the signal of 
reconciliation his Majesty had ordered 20,000 of the Allied 
troops to quit Paris. I know not to what the presence of the 
Cossacks is to be attributed, but it was an awkward circum> 
stance at the time, and one which malevolence did not fail to 
seize upon. 

Two days only intervened between Monsieur’s entrance into 
Paris and the arrival of the Emperor of Austria. That mon- 
arch was not popular among the Parisians. The line of 
conduct he had adopted was almost generally condemned, for, 
even among those who had most ardently wished for the 
dethronement of his daughter, through their aversion to the 
Bonaparte family, there were many who blamed the Emperor 
of Austria’s behavior to Maria Louisa: they would have 
wished tliat, for the honor of Francis 11., he had unsuccess- 
fully opposed the downfall of the dynasty, whose alliance he 
considered as a safeguard in 1809. This was the oj)inion 
which the nniss of the people instinctively formed, for they 
judged of the Emperor of Austria in his character of a father 
and not in his (jharacter of a monarch ; and as the rights of 
misfortiim*. are; always sacred in France,^ more interest was 
felt for Maria I./ouisa when she was known to be forsaken 
than when sln^ was in the height of her splendor. Francis II. 
had not seen his daughter since the day when she left Vienna 
to unite her destiny with that of the master of half of Europe, 
and I have already stated how he received the mission with 
which Maria Louisa intrusted the Duo de Cadore. 

I was them too intent on what was passing in Paris and at 
Fontaim‘blc*au to observe with (upial interest all the circum- 
stances connc*c,ted with the fa.t(‘ of Maria I^ouisa, but I will 
present to the reader all the information I was able to collect 
respecting that Princess during the period immediately pre- 
ceding her departure from France. She constantly assured 
* TMs is good in the mouth of Napoleon’s old friend. 
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the persons al)out her lliat sin* {*oul(i rely on her fatlnn-. I’he 
iollowiiig Words, whidi werti faithfully repurit^d to !nt% were 
addressed by her to an officer who was at. Hlois durin|j^ ilui 
mission of M, de Cluunpaguy. “ Hvaui though it slnmld be 
the intcmtion of the Allied sovereigns to detlirom* the fhu- 
peror Napoleon, niy fatlum will not sudVr it. W’hen he. 
placed me on the. throne of France* he‘ r<*pe*at<*d to me twemty 
times his dett*rmination to uphold me* eui it; and my fathew is 
an hom‘st man.*' 1 also know tliat the Empress, both at Elois 
and at Orleans, e*xpresse*d h<*r rt‘gr«*t at not lutving followrsl 
the aclvira* of the iuembe*rs of the Kegency, who wished hen* to 
stay in Paris. 

On leaving Orhsins Maria Louisa pro<a»f‘e!eMl to Eambouilhd; 
and it was not om* of the l(*a.st extraeu*dina,rv eireumstanee‘s of 
that eventful ])eri(Hl to see the soverrngns cd“ Europj% the dc*- 
thrumal sovereigns of Franee, and those who had {’onie to resunu*. 
thi‘ sta’jitre, all erowdcsl t<»gether within acdreleof fifteen leagues 
rouml tin* eapitul. lliere was a iknirb<m at the Tuileries, liomt- 
])arte at Fontainebleau, his wife ami son at UamlMnullet, the. 
re[)udiated Empn^ss at Malmaison thre<‘ hsigues distant, and 
the Empenu’s of Russia and Austria and tiie. King <d‘ IhHissia 
in Ihtris. 

When all her iH^pes liud vanislu'd Maria. Louisa left ILtm- 
bouilhd, to rettirn to Austria with her h<»m. She did not obtain 
permission to sts* Napedeon Isdon* her tlepariure, thmigh she 
had frtsjumdly (‘XpresscMi a wish tt» that efTec*t. Napoleoti hiiu- 
eelf was awarr^ of the. emharrassrnent which might !ia ve atbmded 
such a farewell, (m otherwist* he wotild no doubt have iiiadi^ a 
parting interview^ %vith Maria Louisa cme (»f tin* clauses of tin* 
treaty of I^iris and Fontainebleau, and of bis definitive act of 
abdication. I was infmaned at the time that tin* reason wlucli 
prt‘Vt!!ited Maria Louisa’s wish from being fwa‘e«lefl U} was tlie 
fear that, by erne of those Bucldi*n impulses common to women, 
she might have determined to unit<^ herself to Na|iob-*oids fallim 
fortiim^, ami imcompany Iilin to Elba; aiid tlie Emp€*ror of 
Austria wished to have his daughter back again. 

Things had arrived at this |«iint, and there was no possilril- 
ity of reti*aeting from any of the detusioiii which had been 
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fonaed when the Emperor of Austria went to see his daughter 
at Kambouillet. I recollect it was thouglit extraordinary at 
the time that the Emperor Alexander should accompany Mm 
on this visit ; and, indeed, the sight of the sovereign, who was 
regarded as the head and arbiter of the tjoalition, could not be 
agr(‘eable to the dethroned Empressd The two Empcvrors s(it off 
from Taj-is shortly after each other. The Emperor of Austria 
arriv(ul first at Kanibouillet, where he was reccaved with n^spec't 
and arfe<*-tion by his daughter. Maria Louisa was happy to seas 
him, but the many tears she shed were not all tears of joy. 
After the first effusion of filial adbetion she comjdaimMl of the 
situation to which she wtus reduced. H(‘.r father sympathized 
with h(n‘, but could offer her no consolation, since luu* misfor- 
tunes w(n‘e irreparable. Al(‘xander was expended to arrive im- 
m(‘.diat(‘ly, and th(‘. Emperor of Austria tluu’cdbrc informed his 
datighter that tlui Ivussian monarch wish(‘(l to see h(‘r. At first 
Maria Louisa decidcully nd’used to rtauuve^ him, and sh(^ j)er- 
sist(*d for sonn^ tinu'. in this n^solution. She said to her fatlau*, 
“ Would h('. too ma.k(‘. me a prisoiun* lud'ort'. your (^y(‘s ? If In*- 
(uiters her<‘ by forcu*- I will retin* to my (*hamber. There., I pn*-- 
Hunu*, he will not dan^ to follow nu*. while you are Inu’e.’^ But 
tlnu’<^ was no tiim* to Ihi lost; Francis 11. heard tin*- <‘(|uipage of 
tin* Emp(‘ror of Itussia rolling through the courtyard of Itam- 
bouilhd;, and his <'nir(‘ati(‘s to his daughter becranie more and 
more urgtmt. At hmgth slu^ yielded, and tlnj EmjK'ror of 
Austria wemt himsedf to mc‘(*t his ally and conduct him to the 

I M<nicvHl (toinc il. p. 112), then with IVffiria Bouisa as Bccrctary, who lifivos 
mmuh dotnilH of hoi* intorv low with tlio Kmimror Francis on the Kith of April, 
miyn iHitlilng atiout the (K/ar having boim thoro ; a fact h(^ would have hi'cm 
Him* to have remarked upon. U wuh only on the Kith of April that AK^x- 
ander viii!t(*cl her, the King of Frussia coining in hlH turn on tlio 22d ; but 
nourrleimc l« right in sayingthat Marla Lotd.sa comjilainod bitterly of having 
to receive Alexander, a»id considered that she was forced by her nith(*r to do 
HO. The piMU* little King of Home, tlmn only three years old, liad also to he 
seen liy tlte moiuireim. Ife was not takmi with his grandfathc'r, r«*mnrking 
tiiat he was not Imndsiune. Maria Louisa H(*cuns, according to Meiieval, to 
Itave been at tlds thm* really anxious to join Napoleon {Meneval, t<»rae if. p. 
iU), Hln^ left liamhoulllet on the 2Ikl of April, .stopped one day at (iToshois, 
receiving there Iter father and Berthier, and taking fari'iwell of stweral pi'r- 
HouM wlio (*anie from Furls for that mirpose. On the2nth of April she start<*d 
for Vienna, and later for Farma, whleli State she reiudved under the trinity 
of 1814 and 1815. Hhe yielded to the Intlueneo brought to bear ou hiw, became 
estranged from Napoleon, and eventually degraded herself enough to marry 
her ehamberhiin, the Comu^ de Neipperg, an Austrian general. 
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salon where Maria Louisa remained, in deference to her father. 
She did not, however, carry her deference so far as to give a 
favorable reception to him whom she regar(U‘d as the author 
of all her inis fortunes. She listened with e.onsidcrahle cold- 
ness to the olfers and protestations of Ah‘xajid(‘r, and im*n*ly 
replied that all she wisiuHl for was the iilx^rty of returning to 
her fainilyd A few days after this painful interview Maria 
Louisa and her son set otf for Vituina. 

1 A few days after this visit Alexander paid his respects to Bonaparte’s 
other wife, Josephiin^. In this great breaking up of empires and king<lon]is 
the unfortunate Josephine, who liad been sulTering agoines (»n iwcoiint (tf the 
husband who ha<l abandoned her, was n<»t forgotten. <>m» of the tirst thiiigs 
the Emperor of Hussia <iid t>n arriving at I*aris was to despatch a guard fur 
the protection of her beautiful little, palace at Malu»ais<m. The A liieti sov- 
ereigns treated In^r with dtdicacy and CiUisideration. 

“As soon as the Emperor Ab'xander km‘W that the Empress .IoH(‘plune 
had arrived at Malmaison h<» h.isteiie«I to i»ay her a visit. It is not possible 
to be more amiable than he was to her. When in the eonrse nf (‘otiversation 
he sp(»ke of the occupation Haris by the Allies, and of the position of tlm 
Emperor Napoleon, it was always in pt‘rfeetly measured language; lu' never 
forgot for a single instant that hV was speaking Indore om* who Inul heim th(^ 
wife (d his vampushtsi enemy. On lier side tin* ex-Empress <lid not conceal 
the tender sentiments, tluf lively alfeetion she still entertained for Napoleon. 
. . . Alexander hud certainly sianething elevatetl and nmgnanimouH in his 
character, wiiich would imt permit him to say a single word capable of innult.- 
ing misfortune*: the KmprmH hud only om* prayer to make to him, and that 
was f<»r her children.” 

This visit was stMui followed by thtise of the otlnu* Allied Hrinecs. 

“The King of Hrussia, and the Hrinct*,s, his sons. <*;uiie rather freiptently 
to pay their court to Jos(*phine; they 4*ven dine<I with h«*r Hev«TaI times at 
Malmaison; but the Emperor Alexatnler cann’ mu<d» nn>re fr«*qu<*ntly. The* 
Queen Hortenw^ was always with her mother when she received the sov- 
ereigns, and assist'd her in thnng the honors of the house*. The illustrhms 
strangiu's exceedingly adlminsl Malmaison, which .seemed to them a eharm- 
ing residence. Th«*y were particularly stnu'k with its fine gardi’iw and i!on- 
servatori<*s.” * 

From this moment, however, Jos<*phine's liimlth rapidly declined, and she 
did not live to see Napoleon's n*turn from Elba. Hhe often said to her attimib 
ant, “ I do not know what is the matUjr with tm% hut at times 1 have fits of 
melancholy (mough to kill me.” But on the very brink of the grave shti re- 
tained all ht*.r amiability, all her love t»f dress, and the graces and r€if«mrae» 
of a drawing-rcMun society. The imuiisiiate ciiusi* tif her death was a hii<l 
cold slio caught in taking a ilrive in the park of Malmaison on a iliimp cold day. 
She expired on the ncHUi of Sunday, Ihe’Jhth of May, In the fifty-third y<*ar 
of her age. Her iMidy was emlialmed, and on lie* sixth day after h«*r *leath 
deposited in a vault In tins church of Ruel, ckaai Ui Malmalmtn, The fum*ral 
ceremonies were magnific«*nt, hut a trllmte Ut the memory of J<i»i*,ph- 

ine was to he found in the tears with which her children, her wiTvaiiti, the 
neighboring p<H,>r, and all that knew her followc-d hf*r to the grave. In IH*Jd 
a beautiful monument was erechul over her remaini by Eugene Bimuhariiab 
and his sister, with this simple i»»<*ription ; 

Ti> JOHEPIIINE, 

KlMliNS:. 


• Mm&irM o/ Mad^mnimik d'JvrMii^n, 
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1814. 

Italy and Engine — Siege of Dantzic — Capitulation concluded but not rati- 
fied — Kapp made prisoner and sent to Kief Davoust’s refusal to be- 
lieve the intelligence from Paris — Projected assassination of one of the 
French Princes — D(‘parture of Davoiist and General Hogendorff from 
Hamburg — The affair of Maubreuil — Arrival of the Commissioners 
of the Allied powers at Fontainebleau — Preference shown by Napo- 
leon to Colonel Campbell — Bonaparte’s address to General Kohler — 
His farewell to his troops— First day of Napoleon’s journey — The Im- 
perial Guar<l KiK^ceeded by the Cossacks — Interview with Augereau — 
The first white cockadi'S — Napoleon hanged in effigy at Orgon — His 
escape in the disguise of a eouric^r — Scene in the inn of La Calade — 
Arrival at A ix — The Princess Pauline — Napoleon embarks for Elba — 
His life at Elba. 

I MUST now direct the attention of the reader to Italy, which 
was tlie cradle of Napoleon’s glory, and towards which lie 
transported himself in imagination from the Palace of Fon- 
taiiudileavi. Eugene had succeeded in keeping up his means 
of defence until Aiiril, l)ut on the 7th of that month, being 
positively informed of the overwhelming reverses of France, 
he found himscilf constrained to accede to the propositions of 
the Marslial d(^ Bellegarde to treat for the evacuation of Italy 5 
and on the lOth a convention was concluded, in which it was 
stipulated that the Fnnudi troops, under the command of 
Eugene, should return within the limits of old France. The 
clauses of this convention were executed on the 19th of April.^ 
Eugene, thinking that the Senate of Milan was favorably 
disposed towards him, solicited that body to use its influence 
in obtaining the consent of the Allied powers to his contin- 
uamui at the heuul of the Government of Italy;® but tins 

^ Tjcvrd William Bcntlnck and Sir Edward Pellew had taken Genoa on 
the IHth of April. Murat wa» in th© field with the Austriann against the 
French. 

Th© following is a curious oiroumstance relative to the Senate of Milan. 
In the height of our disasters that body sent a deputation to congratulate 
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proposition was rojoctocl by t!io Sfiiait*. A of irrit 

tiou pervadod tlio piii)iio mind in Italy, and tlio army hat! ir 
proceedcal three iiiandies ht'yond Mantua when an in.surreeti< 
l)roke out in Milan. The Finama* Minister, Prina, was assa 
sinated, and his residence demolished, and nothiu]^^ wouhi ha^ 
saved the Viceroy from a similar fate Iiad he. Imhui in las ea| 
tal. Amidst this ])opular exeiitanent, ami the ea|4i‘rm*8s < 
the, Italians to be relemst*d from the dominion of tin* Frenei 
tln^ friends of Eugene thought him fortumitt* in being aide 1 
join his father-in-law at Munich almost ineognitod Thus, : 
the expiration of nine years, fell the ir<ui ta-own whi(*h Nap* 
leou had placiMl on his luaul sayiiig, “ lEru me Pa donne ; (jUi 
a qul la toiwheA* 

T will now take* a glamm at the affairs of (Germany. Ka|i 
was not in France at the piu'iod td* the. full of tin* fhapir 
He had, with extraordinary etmrage and skill, defemied bin 
self against a ycaar’s siege at l>ani/Je. At length, being r 
dmu'd to the last extnuiuty, and eomstraimn! surnuider, li 
opiuied the gates of the fdty, which prestuiied mdiiing la 
heaps of ruins. Ilapp had stipulated timt tin* garrison « 
Dantzic should return to France, ami the I Hike of Wllritii 
iMU’g, wlio commanded tht‘ siege, hatl e«»nsent.e«l to that ctiml 
tion; hut the Emperored Itussia having ref us<‘d, to ratify i 
Iia|)p, having no means of defVmee, was made primmer wii 
his troops, ami cxmdmtted to Kief, whenct! he altmnvarcl 
returned to Paris, where I saw him. 

Hamburg still held out, hut at tin* liegiiiniiig of A|iril ii 
tolligonce was nsteived there of the i*xtrattriliiiary 
which had delivered Euro|iii from her o|i|iressor. iHivoni- 
refused to iKjlieve this news, whicli at once iiiiiiiliilated all hi 

Napoimn the Grejti on the prfmjnwa of )ih mm nil hi« I’lieiiilo 

a'he <lepuniti<>n mi itn way recfiveil iif »iegf* **f mn 

I loul JuHt tine's to gvt bswk t<» Milan to l<i csoiignitiitiir ili*'' Allli 

■ • on tfio duwntall of the iutnnt, - Ifourrirutte. 

- ' ■S<»irie tlino aftor Kitgoito vialiiHi Fninro iimi lyitl m long t 

; LoniaXVIII, HfutnnoiuicoU ti» fhiif tiionaroli l»y lil« Ciilirr’M ml 

of Maninin do BoaulmnmiH. Tho Kiiig liititieiliitmly miliilril liiiit by lloi liO 
of Monnknir h* MHr<‘<?h{iH and pouwtHod that lio shoiilil ro^ido In Fniiw’o wit 
that rank. But tliia invitation Kugono di*olined, bi’Oiiiii*#? ii« a Ffi*nch Pritir 
undor thci fallen (ioveriiinoiit im had coiiiiiiiiiicliitl itiii Maswltali, and !i 
therefore omdd not anhmit to 1»© tho Imt in rank aiiioiig ilhiitrlfiii 

military chiefs, — Bourrimm. 
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hopes of power and greatness. This blindness was persisted 
in for some time at Hamburg, Several hawkers, who were 
marked out by the police as having been the circulators of 
Paris news, were shot. An agent of the Government publicly 
announced his design of assassinating one of the French 
Princes, in whose service he was said to have been as a p'age. 
He said he would go to his Eoyal Highness and solicit to be 
appointed one of his aides de camp^ and that, if the applica- 
tion were refused, as it probably would be, the refusal would 
only confirm him in his purpose. 

At length, when the state of things was beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, ^ Davoust assembled the troops, acquainted 
them with the dethronement of the Emperor, hoisted a flag 
of truce, and sent his adhesion to the Provisional Govern- 
ment. All then thought of their personal safety, without 
losing sight of their honestly acquired wealth. Diamonds 
and other objects of value and small bulk were hastily col- 
lected and packed up. The Governor of Hamburg, Count 
Hogendorff, who, in spite of some signal instances of oppo- 
sition, had too often co-operated in severe and vexatious 
measures, was the first to quit the city. He was, indeed, 
hurried off by Davoust, because he had mounted the Orange 
cockade and wished to take his Dutch troops away with him. 
After consigning the command to General Gerard, Davoust 
quitted Hamburg, and arrived at Paris on the 18th of June. 

I have left Napoleon at Fontainebleau. The period of his 
departure for Elba was near at hand; it was fixed for the 
17th of April. 

1 Davoust’s long ignorance of the Restoration was not affected. When 
first he learnt the disasters of the Empire from Puymaigre, who had been 
sent out from Hamburg on a mission, and that the Allies had crossed the 
Rhine, he told Puymaigie that, not wishing to be shaken by anytliing uncon- 
nected with the defence of the fortress, he knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened outside. When he was, later, informed by Puymaigre that the Due 
d’Angouleine was at Bordeaux, he angrily reproached his messenger with 
having been d^ed by lies and with bringing him false news (Puymaigre, 

g p. 165, 166). The good faith of Davoust at Hamburg, Rapp at Dantzicj, and 
t. Cyr at Dresden contrasts with the hurry of many of the officers near 
Napoleon to get good terras for themselves by joining the Allies. In both 
the cases of Dantzic and Dresden the Allies, having got possession of them 
by a capitulation, broke the terms when the garrisons were fairly in their 
power, making derisory offers of replacing the garrisons in their former 
positions. 
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On that (liiy Maiibreuil, a man who has bo<*oint* xmfortii- 
nately celebrated, pres(‘ntt‘(l liimself* at the I'ost-oflice, and 
asked to speak with me. lie showt'd mo sonn‘ writbrn 
orders, signed by General Sackf*n, the G(unmam!er of tin* 
liiissian troops in Paris, and by Ihirori lirutrkenhaustm, tdiitif 
of the stall. These orders set forth that Ma,ubreuil was 
intrusted with an important ini.ssion, lor the ex(*cution of 
which he was authorized to demand the assistance* of tin* 
Itussian troops ; and the c<unmand(‘rs of those meii were 
enjoined to plats* at his dis][>osal jis many troo[)s as he might 
apply for. Maubn*uil was also tlie b(‘ar(*r t>f similar ord<‘rs 
from General Dupoiit, the War Ministt*!*, and from M. Angles, 
the Provisional (Jommissary“G(‘neral of tin* Indict*, whtHiirt‘t‘t(‘d 
all the other commissari(*s to obey tin* ordm's tinw might 
receive from Maubreuil. On S(‘(*ing ihest* doeunn»nts, of iht* 
authenticity of which th(*rt* was nt» tloubi, I immetiiattdy 
ordered tlie differt‘ut postmasters to provide* Maubreuil 
promptly with any number of horst»s In^ might n‘(juin*. 

Home days aftt*r I wjts infornn‘d that tin* obj<*t‘t of l^lan- 
breuil’s mission was to assassinate Naptdeon. It may readily 
be imagin(*d what was my astonish nn‘nt on hearing this, aftt‘r 
1 had se(*n tln^ signature of the (liuumander of the Itussian 
forces, and knowing as I di<l the intentions of the Hmperor 
Alexander. The fa(‘t is, I did not, and never ('an, iadittve that 
uch was the iubmticm of Mauhrt*uil. This man has Innm 
accused of having carried olT tin* jc'wels of the Queen of 
Westphalia.! 

Najmleon having consented to procteed to tin* island of Elba, 
conformably with the treaty he Imd ratified on tin*, b*lth, 

! ManbmiU iilwayn pretested that h« had heen ein|d«»y 4 ‘d hy Tiilhyraiid 
and the PrcwiKitmal ('fovtnuiii^iit t<i a-H«aiwlnate Napt»}iwn/' It that 

ledzed on tin* cagh and Jiwidlery of the Wtwt|ihiilia, tln^ wUo 

of Jdrdina Uonitparta, but ha did not napiira for that |Hirp«»it(' roi*|r hitiat-kf 
for demands (d tro«»pH mid for lamtehorMea r a ordor to the |ir(»per ini- 

thorities would have awfiiead, without a highway rohte'-ry. The tinilter li 
gone into by ^Vurnri/, toiini vii. np, whefe*(pp, 'ilfiPilll) are given the 

orders fdgin*d by Hourrienni*. jliese orders are so wi«ie, and tienote siieh an 
important mission for Matibrouil, that it l» significant that Ilotirrieiine, well 
informed as he tolls us in ali that was done, shiuild nellher hiiyi^ known nor 
inquir«*d what was th© object for whicli he was using hi« new iiowers, Hi*e 
also Beiwiiotf v«»b ii. p. 125, All tafinte towards tfjerif having Ikiiui a foul 
plot. Most i>«r»onB will adopt 8iunt4*-Ileuve% boitef. ** M. «lti Talley rand 
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requested to be accompanied to the place of embarkation 
by a Commissioner from each, of the Allied powers. Count 
Schouwaloff was appointed by Eussia, Colonel ISTeil Campbell 
by England, G-eneral Kohler by Austria, and Count Wald- 
bourg-Truchess by Prussia. On the 16th the four Commis- 
sioners came for the first time to Fontainebleau, where the 
Emperor, who was still attended by Generals Drouot and 
Bertrand, gave to each a private audience on the following 
day. 

Though Kapoleon received with coldness the Commis- 
sioners whom he had himself solicited, yet that coldness 
was far from being manifested in an equal degree to all. He 
who experienced the best reception was Colonel Campbell, 
apparently because his person exhibited traces of wounds. 
Napoleon asked him in what battles he had received them, 
and on what occasions he had been invested with the orders 
he wore. He next questioned him as to the place of his 
birth, and Colonel Campbell having answered that he was a 
Scotchman, Napoleon congratulated him on being the country- 
man of Ossian, his favorite author, with whose poetry, how- 
ever, he was only acquainted through the medium of wretched 
translations.^ On this first audience Napoleon said to the 
Colonel, I have cordially hated the English. I have made 
w'ar against you by every possible means, but I esteem your 
nation. I am convinced that there is more generosity in your 
Government than in any other. I should like to be conveyed 
from Toulon to Elba by an English frigate.^' “ 

The Austrian and Eussian Commissioners were received 
coolly, but without any marked indications of displeasure. 
It was not so with the Prussian Commissioner, to whom he 

has always deniocl having seen Maubrenil, but other people saw him, and it is 
difficult to doubt that there really was a council where was discussed the pro- 
posal of M. Maubreuil to get rid of Napoleon. Even the speeches are quoted. 

... As for M. de Talleyrand, he was certainly not a man to command such 
an act, but no more was he a man to discourage it. If necessary he could 
ignore it” ( Saint e-Beuve, Talleyrand, p. 123). 

1 The French translations of Ossian may be wretched enough, but as an 
Italian Bonaparte was probably well acquainted with the magnificent version 
of the Abate Cesarotti. — Editor of 1836 edition. 

2 Colonel Campbell wrote to Lord Castlereagh to acquaint him with Napo- 
leon’s wish, to which his lordship acceded (Campbell) p. 160). 
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said dryly, ^^Are there any Prussians in iny c*sc*ert ? “ X(x 
Sired’ — '^Tlien why do you take tlu^ trouh](‘ to a.(u*oni|>a.iiy 
me ? ” — it is not a trouble, but a.n honor."” ~ “ 'r]u‘se 

are mere words; you have nothing to do Iierta” — “ Sin\ I 
could not possibly decline the ]ionora.bl(‘, mission with wldcdi 
the King my master has intrusttnl nn^d’ At tin\se words 
JSTapoleon turned his back on Count Truehess. 

The Commissioners expected that Napoham would in* n‘ady 
to set out without delay; but they wen‘ decu^ived. He a.sk(‘d 
for a sight of the itinerary of his route, and wislual to makt‘ 
some alteratioiis in it. Tlu^ Commissioners wtun* nduetant to 
o|)})ose his wish, for they had betm instructcal to tn‘at him 
with all the res|H‘(*.t ami (*ti(pu‘tte dm* to a Hov<*r<*ign. TlH*y 
tlier(‘fon*. susp{‘nd{‘d the departure, and, as tiny <^ould not takt* 
upon themselv(‘s to aequi(‘sc(t in the clmuges wished for by tln^ 
Emp(*ror, tiny a})pli(*d for frt‘sli orders. < hi the night of tin* 
18th of April tln‘y r<‘(;eiv(*d theH<‘ orders, autlnudzing tln*m to 
trav(‘l by jiny road tin* Emperor might pndV‘r. 'rin* departun* 
was t]n*n (h*liidtive]y fixed for the 20th. 

Aeeordingly, at t(‘n on the nnu-ning of the 2nth, tin* <‘arriag(*s 
were in n*adim*ss, and the Imperial (luard was drawn up in 
the grand (*.onri of tin* PaL’ua* of Fontainebleau, ealh‘<l tin* 
Cour du Cheval Blanc^ All the population of the town ami 
the indghboriug villagf*s thronged nmml the Palace, Ka[Hh 
Icon scmt for (hmeral Kohh^r, the Austrian C<immi.ssionc*r, ami 
said to him, “ I have n*tle(‘ted on what I ought to do, and I 
axn de.termimni not to dt*part. Tin* Allies are xn>t faithful to 
their engagemtmts with iin*. 1 can, tht*refore, revoke my 
abdication, which was only conditional. M<u*f* than a tlnue 
sand addresses were deliver(*d to me last night: I am csmjured 
to n^sume the rtdns of govt*rnmeiit. 1 n‘mnim*c*d my rights iu 
the. crown only to av(*rt the hornu-s of a civil war, having 
mwer luwl any other ol)j(*ct in view than the ghny and happi- 
ness of Franct*. Hut, sf*eing as I now do, the cliHsatiHfacfdcm 
inspired by the measures of the new Coveniment, I can ex- 
plain to my Guard the raasoim which induc’cd me* to revcfkc^ 
my abdication. It is true that tin* mimhc*r troops on whicii 
I can count will seareely exceed 3(),0(K) men, luit it will be* c 4 ihj? 
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for liu* to iii('n‘tis(‘. tlioir numhors to 1,10, ()()(). Know, tluni, 
that I (jan also, without injuring iny honor, sa.y to my 
Ginird, tha,t having notliing hut the repose a, ml liap})iness of 
the (^(Hintry at h(‘art, I r(*noun(‘,(* all niy rights, and (exhort 
iny troo]>s to follow my exampl(‘, and yield to the wish of 
the nation/’ 

I Inward th(‘st‘ words n‘port(‘d by (huieral Kohler himsdf, 
after his YoUini from his mission. Ihi did not disguise* the 
(‘mha,rrassm(‘nt whiedi this un(‘xp(‘ct(Ml addr<\ss had oe.e,asion(‘d ; 
and I n‘(‘oll(‘(*t hawing rc'marke^d at tln^ time*, that ha,d IJona- 
pa.rt(*, at the* (‘,omm(*n(^(*m(‘nt of tlie e.am{)a.ign of Paris, 
noumuMl his rights, and r(‘turn(‘d to tin* ra,nk of (dtiz(*n, tin*, 
imm<‘ns(‘ mass(‘s of the Alli(*s must have* yie‘leleMl te) the^ elTorts 
e)f Frane'.e*. (le‘m‘ral Kohh‘r also stateel that Na[U)hM)n e‘.oin- 
plaine*el e)f Maria. Leuisa ne»t h(*iug a,lle>W(‘ 4 l te) ae*.e'.e)mpany him 5 
hut at U*ngth, yie*leling to the* n‘aHe)us urg(‘el hy the)se* ahe>ut 
him, he* adde‘d, ** We‘11, I pre‘f(*r re‘maining fa/itliful te) my 
promise*; hut, if I have* a,ny new gre)und e)f ea)mplaint, I will 
fri'e* myse*lf from all my e‘ngage*ments,” 

At ede)V(*n o'eloe’k (^)mt<e eh* Pussy, one* e)f tin* Knip(*re)r\s 
alilm tiv ntmpy was semt by the* Granel Marshal ((le*ne'ral Pe‘r- 
tnind) to anne)une*e* that all was rt‘;nly for ele‘parteire*, “ Am 1,” 
said Napoh*e)n, to re*gulate» my aethius by tin* Granel MarshaPH 
waiedi ? I will ge) whe*n I pl(‘JLHe‘. Perhaps I may nt)t go at 
all. Leave* im* ! ’’ 

All the* fe)rm.s of e*i)urtly e‘tie[U<*Ue whiedi Napoh*e)n lovenl ho 
mne*h W(*re* e)h.se*rve*d ; and when at l(‘ngth he* was ple*aH(*d to 
h*ave his eabimd. to e*nte*r the* Halori, whewe* the^ (lommiHsiom*rB 
W(*re‘ waiting, tin* eloors W(‘r<* thrown open) as nsual, a.nd 
Emperor’'’ wa.H anuommtHi ; hut no sootuu* was tins word ui- 
ti*re*el than In* turiic*d haek again. Ilowewevr, lies soon re?- 
a|.»p«*an‘d, ra.pidly (‘rems(*tl tin* galh'ry, and demeemdeHl tin? 
Htairease*, ami at twelve* ok*loek preeise*ly he* stood at the* 
heaei e)f his (luarel, as if at a rt?vie?w in the? e.ourt of the* 
'ruileri <*8 in the hrilliant days of the? (loiisulate and tlm 
Kuipire. 

Tln*n took pbum a really moving Heem? ™Napc)leaiPs fare* 
wcdl to his soldiers. Of tluB I may abstain from (entering 
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into any dotailsj^ sinct' they aro known ovorywlu*n% and by 
everybody, but I may subjoin the Hmp(*ror\s last address to 
his old (•ompanioiis-in-anns, because it IxdonK^s to history. 
This address was pronouiKHul in a voice as linn and sonorous 
as that in whicdi F>ona|)arte used to harangiu* his troo|)S in the 
days of his triumphs. It was as follows : — 

‘"Soldiers of iny Old (Jnar<h I l>id you farewell Fc^r twenty years I 
have constantly accompanied you on the road to honor atnl i^tory. hi 
these latter times, as in the days of our prosperity, you hav(* invariably 
been models of courage and fidelity. With men .such as you our <*auHe 
could not l>(‘ lost, but the war would Iiave. Imni intenninahlc; it would 
have been civil war, and that would have <‘ntailed deeper inisfortum^s on 
France. I have .sacrificed all my interests to those of th«* country. I go; 
but you, my friends, will continue to serve France. Her hapiiiness was 
my only thought. It will .still Ik» the object of my wishes. Do not regret 
my fate: if I have consimted to surviv<% it is to serve your gh»ry. I 
intend to write the. history of the great a(*hit‘VementH we have performed 
together. Adieu, my fricmis. Would I could press you all to my heart 

Napoleon tlien ordered the eagle« t<i be brought, and having 
embraced them he added : - — 

“I embrace you all in the person of your Oeneral Adieu, soldlars! 
Be always gallant and gootl ! 

Napoleoids parting wu)rdB to hin soldiern were, my 

friends. My wiHh(*8 will always accompany you. Do not fop 
g(d. me.^^ Ib^ them st(‘pped into his <'arriagf‘ accannpanied by 
Bertrand. 

I The mutual attachment that existed between Napoleon and the famed 
Iint>©rial (luard made this parting V4*ry painful. Having asHeinbleil ns many 
of tnem as he could, tliey Wfsre <lrawn <»ttt in review order. 'I’he Kmia^roron 
his arrival walked along in front of thidr line and l<M>k his last farewell In 
doing this he betrayed great emotion, but team like rain poured fmtn the 
eyes of many of the soldiery who had grow'ii gray underarms. He Is rep<^rted 
tc» havc^ said, “ All Eun»pe has armed against me. France herself hiw ile- 
serttul me, and chtmim other rulem. I might havi! malutaiimd with you, my 
brave soldiers, a civil war for years, but that would have mswle Franc# 
wrc'tehed. Be faithful hi the new mivereigu whom Franc# !yi« Do 

not lament my fate; I shall always Iw^ happy while I know you ar© so. I 
ctmld have died— nothing was easier — hut I will always follow tim paths of 
honor. I will record witn my pen the deeila w# have done together. 1 can- 
not embracMs you all, but I enibrmai your ( Jenersl** ( Hi^ pres«iti the C.laneral 
to his heart.) ** Bring hither the eagle.” He klwenl the slandard, and con- 
cluded by saying, ” Dear eagle, may the kiwum I giv# you long resound In 
the hearts of tlu^ brave. Adieu, my children! A<lbu, my hrav# ccunpanloiisl 
Burround m# once mor©. Adieu I ^ — Bdiiifp o/ editim. 
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Buririg the first day cries of “Vive rEmpereur!’^ resounded 
along the road, and Napoleon, resorting to his usual dissimula- 
tion, censured the disloyalty of the people to their legitimate 
sovereign, which he did with ill-disguised irony. The Guard 
accoinpa,nied him as far as Briare. At that place Isfapoleon 
invitcid Golonel Campbell to breakfast with him. He con- 
versed on the last war in Spain, and spoke in complimentary 
terms of the English nation and the military tahmts of Well- 
ington. Yet by that time he must have heard of the battle of 
Toulouse. 

On the night of the 21st Napoleon slept at Nevers, where 
he was receivtMl by the acclamations of the people, who here, 
as in s(‘<veral otlnu- towns, mingled their cries in favor of their 
late sovereign with imprecations against the Commissioners of 
the Alli(\s. He hd’t Nevtu’s at six on the morning of the 22d. 
Napoh‘on was now no longcu* eseort(‘d by the Guards, who were 
su(t<*.eed(‘(i by a c.orps of Cossacks : the cricks of “ Vive I’Empe- 
reur!’’ accordingly <u*ascd, and lu^ had the mortification to 
hear in its st(‘ad, “Viv(‘ut les Allies!^’ Howiwtir, I have 
been informed that at Eyons, through whi(;h tlu^ Empeu’or 
])assed on iln^ 23d at (devem at night, thi^ cry of “Vive FEmpe- 
reur ! ” was still ccho(‘d among tin*, groups who assembled 
Ind’orc’ tln^ p()str<dli(n‘ during tin* (diange of horBcs. 

Aug(*n*an, who wms still a R(*publican, thoxigh he accepted the 
tith* of r)uk«‘ of Castiglioin^ from Napoleon, had always been 
among tln^ disconttmted. On the downfall of the Emperor In*, 
was om* of that considerable muuber of pc^rsons who tunn*d 
Royalists not out of love for the Bourbons but out of hatnul to 
Bonaparte*. He held a command in the south when he heard 
of the forhdturi*. of Napoleon pronoun(*ed by the Senate, and he 
was one of tin* first to send bis recognition to the Brovisional 
(iovernnn*ut. Augc*rca\i, who, like*, all iuu‘,duc4it(‘d num, went 
to extremes in ev(*rythiug, had published undcu' his name a 
proclamation extravagantly violent and (wen insulting to the 
Emperor. Wfn*thc‘r Napoleon wms aware of this proclamation 
I (?aniu>t prettnnl to say, but In*. aff<H'tcd ignoranc.c of tln^ mat- 
ter if he was informed of it, for on the 24th, having met Auge- 
riiau at a little distance from Valence, he stopped his (*.arriago 
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jukI iirnu(‘<liaU‘ly aliKhft‘4. Au^^«‘n*aii did the and I 

(iordially enihrataal ni ilit^ pn‘Kt*iu‘e <d‘ tin* ( N»iaiiii.s.si<mi*r.s. 
was remarked that in saluting" Isdipoletm teuk ofT his hat , 
Augenaiu ke])t on his. “Where an* you said 

Emperor; “to (Vmrt ? No, I am to Iauiis.’ 

“You have behaved very badly t(» me.*' Aii;^uTeau, liml 
that the Emperor addn*ssi*d him in the seeond person sin 
lar, adopted the sanu* tainiliarity, so the\' camviU’sia! as t! 
weri^ aemisttnaetl to do when they were iioth generals in Iti 
“Of what do you (!om plain ? " saitl he. ** lias not y 
insatiable ambition linaight us to this ? Have you m»t sa 
lic(.*d everything to that ambition, even tin* happiness 
France? I care no more for the Ihmrbons than for you. 

I care for is tin* country.’’ rp<m this Napoleon turnetl sliar 
away from tin*. Marshal, lifte<i his hat to him, and then step: 
into his carriage. Tin* (’onunissiont*rs, and all the pt*rsons 
Napoleon’s suites indignant at seeing Augereau stain; 
tin* road still covered, with his hands bf‘hind his bark, i 
instead of bowing, nit*rely making a mmtemptnou.s salutat 
to Napoli*on with Ins hand, it was at tin* Ihiileries ihattli 
hauglity Kepublieaus should liave shown their airs, d’o h: 
done so on tin* road to Elba was a mean insult wideh reeoi 
upon tlH*mselves.* 

* The f(in«»winji: Itun'r, taken fnnii ri'riniUy 

wlectidiiH jfroju tin* (a»rn’H|ion<leiit'i’ t>f the tlrnf iuifleiitefi 

ninphutic lun^uafin the Kmperar'H nua-nt Uw'ialiNfjirtion with Mao 
Aua«‘U‘au \vh<*n in coininaiitl at LyonH iliiring ttii? ** ihnith 
1814 :- 

“To MAmitAh Atfor.iiieAe. 

“ NtKiitNT, Ffhruurtf, ISl 

“ . . . 'What! six hntirH after having w’ei vet! the llwf tr*M»|i»uasming f; 
Spain yon were not in the tieliU 81 3c honra* ri»|Ht^se wiia ?tnflleloiil I won 
aotion of Nangin with ahrfgiMle 4»f ilragtMttiH'eomliig from H|Hyii whleli, 
it had left Uayonno, had not nnhridled its horM'S. The li;iitiillon« of 
diviaion of Njiiioh want ehniii% inpiipmeiil, iind ilrlllliii?, nay yiai? \V 
p(M>r reaHOHK yon give me lle^re, Angere.ml I have ilesiiroyeil eiitni 

with <'onseri|»tH having nothing hut kiiitpmekM! Tim National fhiarib, 
you, are pitmlde; I iiave 4Clon here In round huts, withoiil kiiii|«4.iii’fcii 
wooden Hhoc^!4, but with gcanl nitmkets, and I get ii great *leal out of ih 
There is no tiHniey,y«»« eontinne; luid where i|oy«*« i«ipe t<t ilfaw mo 
from? Von want wagons; tak«^ fhmn ivhenivf^r* yon eaii You have 
inugar.ineH; thin in Om) ridieuhmH. t order yon iweb'e howw after rei 
tioti of thin h*tter to take the (iiild. If yon lire Hlill Aiigeri«ni of t’iwtigih 
keep tiny eommand, hut if your elxly yeurn w'eigh tintm yoit, hand over 
command to your senior ganeriil. The eoimtry In In dnfiger, nml ean 
saved by bold ness and alacwity ahum. . . . 


“ (Signed) 
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At Valence Napoleon, for the first time, saw French soldiers 
with the white cockade in. their caps. They belonged to 
Angereau’s corps. At Orange the air resounded with cries of 
“ Vive le Koi ! Here the gayety, real or feigned, which 
Napoleon had hitherto evinced, began to forsake him. 

Had the Emperor arrived at Avignon three hours later than 
he did there is no doubt that he would have been massacred.^ 
He did not change horses at Avignon, through which he 
passed at five in the morning, but at St. Andiol, where he 
arrived at six. The Emperor, who was fatigued with sitting 
in the carriage, alighted with Colonel Campbell and General 
Bertrand, and walked with them up the first hill. His valet 
de chamhre, who was also walking a little distance in advance, 
met one of the mail couriers, who said to him, Those are the 
Emperor’s carriages coming this way ? No, they are the 
equipages of the Allies.’^ — say they are the Emperor’s 
carriages. I am an old soldier. I served in the campaign of 
Egypt, and I will save the life of my General.” — tell you 
again they are not the Emperor’s carriages.” — ^‘Do not 
attempt to deceive me; I have just passed through Orgon, 
where the Emperor has been hanged in effigy. The wretches 
erected a scaffold and hanged a figure dressed in a French 
uniform covered with blood. Perhaps I may get myself into 
a scrape by this confidence, but no matter. Do you profit by 
it.” The courier then set off at full gallop. The valet de 
cJiamhre took General Drouot apart and told him what he had 
heard. Drouot communicated this circumstance to General 
Bertrand, who himself related it to the Emperor in the pres- 
ence of the Commissioners. The latter, justly indignant, 
held a sort of council on the highway, and it was determined 
that the Emperor should go forward without his retinue. The 
va.let de chamhre was asked whether he had any clothes in the 
carriage. He produced a long blue cloak and a round hat. 
It was proposed to put a white cockade in the hat, but to this 
Napoleon would not consent. He went forward in the style 
of a courier, with Amaudru, one of the two outriders who 

^ The Boyalist mob of Avignon massacred Marshal Brune in 1815 after 
Waterloo. 
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had escorted his carriage, aiai dashed through Orgoii. When 
the Allied Coniiuissiuiiers arrived t]if‘re the assembled popula- 
tion were uttering exehuuatioiis oi “ l)own with the (Jorsieau! 
Down witli the brigand ! ” The inay<ir of Orgtm (tin* saim^ 
man whom 1 had seen almost on his knees to (leneral liona- 
parte on his return from Kgypt) addressed iiimseif to IVdard, 
the Emperor’s eo/e/ de ehamhrt\ axul said, Do you follow that 
rascal?” — ^'Xoy” replied Pelard, am attached to the Dom- 
missioners of the Allied powers.” — “ Ah ! that is wcdl I I 
should like to hang the villain with my own liauds. Ali I if 
you knew, sir, how the scoundrel luis detadved us ! It was I 
w'ho received liim on his ndurn from Egypt. We wished to 
take, his horses out and draw his (Uirriage. I should like* to 
avenge myself now for the homers I rendtnanl him at that 
time.” 

Th(^ (U‘owd aiigment(*d, and eontinued to \a>cif<‘raic with a 
degree of fury whieli may be iinaginml by those who liave 
Inward the inhabitants of the south nianib^st, by cries, their j<»y 
or thtdr hatred. Some more vjrdeni tlmn tlie rinst wished to 
force Na|>oleoidB coacdiman to <u’y “ Viv«* h* lUd !” He cunir* 
ageously refused, thougli threaitmed wiihtht» stroke ofasahre, 
wlum, fortunately, tht^earriage being ready start, he whipptsl 
the liorses and set cdf at full galh)p. The ChuumissionerH 
would not breakfast at Orgon ; th<*y paid hir what hail been 
prepared, and took some refri'shments away with them. Tlu^ 
carriiiges did not overtakit the Emperor until they came to IjU 
Calade, where hit had arrived a quartm* of an hour before with 
Amaudru. 

Tht‘y found him striding by the im* in the kitehen of tlm 
inn talking with the landlmly. Hlie hml asked him whether 
the tyrant wm soon to pass that way ? ** Ah ! sir,” saitl she, 

it is all nonsense to say we have got riil of him. I always 
have said, and always will say, that we shall never \m sure of 
bidng dona with him until 'he Ih» laid at the iHitfccim of a well 
covered over with stones. I wish we hml him safe in the well in 
our yard. You see, sir, the Directory sent him to .Egyf>t to 
get rid of him ; l)ut In^ (;aine h?mk again ! And he will come 
baek again, y<m may be sure of that, sir, unless—*” Here 
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the good woniaiij having finished skimming her pot, looked up 
and perceived that all the party were standing uncovered ex- 
cept the individual to whom she had been speaking. She was 
confounded, and the embarrassment she experienced at having 
spoken so ill of the Emperor to the Emperor himself banished 
all her anger, and she lavished every mark of attention and 
respect on Napoleon and his retinue. A messenger was im- 
mediately sent to Aix to purchase ribbons for making white 
cockades. All the carriages were brought into the courtyard 
of the inn, and the gate was closed ; the landlady informed 
Napoleon that it would not be prudent for him to venture on 
passing through Aix, where a population of more than 20,000 
were waiting to stone him. 

Meanwhile dinner was served, and Napoleon sat down to 
table. He admirably disguised the agitation which he could 
not fail to experience, and I have been assured, by some of 
the individuals who were present on that remarkable occasion, 
that he never made himself more agreeable. His conversation, 
which was enriched by the resources of his memory and his 
imagination, charmed every one, and he remarked, with an air 
of indifference which was perhaps affected, “I believe the 
new French Government has a design on my life.” 

The Commissioners, informed of what was going on at Aix, 
proposed sending to the Mayor an order for closing the gates 
and adopting measures for securing the public tranquillity. 
About fifty individuals had assembled round the inn, and one 
among them offered to carry a letter to the Mayor of Aix. 
The Commissioners accepted his services, and in their letter 
informed the Mayor that if the gates of the town were not 
closed within an hour they would advance with two regiments of 
uhlans and six pieces of artillery, and would fire upon all who 
might oppose them. This threat had the desired effect; and 
the Mayor returned for answer that the gates should be closed, 
and that he would take upon himself the responsibility of 
everything which might happen. 

The danger which threatened the Emperor at Aix was thus 
averted ; but there was another to be braved. During the 
seven or eight hours he passed at La Calade a considerable 
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munlH'T of had ^atherod rount! tho iiiii, aiitl 

disposition to pnKM*<*d to soim* oxc-oss. Mt»st of t\w\ 
had ill thtdr hantls fivi‘-fraiie pioofs, in ta*ih‘r to |1 

Kniperm* liy his likoiioss on tho cadii. Napoloun, who hn 
passed two nights without sh'op, was ni u iitt,!*' I'iioni adjoiidn 
the kiUdien, where he hati fallen into a. shindM-r, reeliidiig o 
the shoulder of his raitf df rhnmluT. in a iiioment ofdejeetio 
hc.^ liad said, i now nniounee the j»olitieaI world hu'evor. 
siiall henetdbrth feel interixsi ahtaii anything that, nuiy ha| 
piUK At Porto- Fcn-.raj(» I may he liappy - more happy than 
Jnive evt‘r hefui ! No! —-if the erown of Puropt* wiu'e nm 
offered to nn‘ I would not aeeept it I will devtite niy.Helf i 
s(*ienc*e. I was right nt‘Vi‘r to esti'em mankind ! Put Frane 
and the Fnuudi peoph* — what ingratitmle ! I am disgiistei 
with amhition, and I wish to rule uu longer ! ** 

When tin* immient for dtgiarture arrived it was proposes 
that he should put on the gr«'ata*oai and fureapof (huieni 
Kohler, am! that hi* shouhl go into tin* earriagt* id tin* Auh 
trian (lommissioner. Tin* Kmpen»r. thus iiisgniseih left ihi 
inn of I^a (jahule, passing ht*t\veen tw«i lines of s|w*etaiorH 
Oil turning the walls of Aix Xap«»leon liail again tin* iiioriiti 
eation to ln*ar iln^ i‘rieH of ** Ot»wii with the tyrant! 
witli Kieolas!’^ and thesi* voeiferaiiiaiH reHonniled .at the din 
ta,ne.f* (d‘ a i|uarti*r of a h*agin» from tin* tiovn. 

lituiaparie, dispiriteil by manilVstati«*nii <.if hat ret! 

said, in a tone of mingleil griid* am! eoniempi, “'.riiesi 
Prov<»nf;alH are the sann* furious brawlers that the.y 11 x 1 * 1 ! t<, 
lie. Tliey eomniitt<*d fright iul maasai^-res at the etuiiiiimiee 
ment of the Iii*volution. I‘hghtiien years agti I «*aiiie t.o I hr’ 
part of the emin try with scnne thoimnnd men to iltdiver I we 
Royalfste who were to Iw* hangcsl. Tlndr eriiiie wan Iiaving 
worn tlie white eoekade. I saved iheiii ; Imt it wits iml mil In 
out diflleulty that 1 resiuied them from lliti Iiainls of Ihtar 
assailants ; and now, you set*, they reMiiiiie the laiitie exri*s8f*ii 
against ihoHc* who refuse to wear the white etn'kitfli^d- At 
alM.mi a league from ,AIk thti Km|M»ror iiinl his rt4iiiiie foiiinl 
liorses and a.ii esimrt of geiidarmarie !*.♦ tioiidiiet them to the 
ehiteau of .Liie. 
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The Princess Pauline was at the country residence of M. 
Charles, member of the Legislative Body, near the castle of 
Luc. On hearing of the misfortunes of her brother she de- 
termined to accompany him to the isle of Elba, and she 
proceeded to Erejus to embark with him. At Erejus the 
Emperor rejoined Colonel Campbell, who had quitted the 
convoy on the road, and had brought into the port the 
English frigate the Undaunted which was appointed to convey 
the Emperor to the place of his destination. In spite of the 
wish he had expressed to Colonel Campbell he manifested 
considerable reluctance to go on board. However, on the 28th 
of April he sailed for the island of Elba in the English frig- 
ate, in which it could not then be said that Caesar and his for- 
tune were embarked. 

[It was on the 3d of May, 1814, that Bonaparte arrived 
within sight of Porto-Eerrajo, the capital of his miniature 
empire ; but he did not land till the next morning. At first 
he paid a short visit incognito, being accompanied by a ser- 
geant^s party of marines from ' the Undaunted. He then 
returned on board to breakfast, and at about two o^clock 
made his public entrance, the Undaunted firing a royal 
salute. 

In every particular of his conduct he paid great attention 
to the maintenance of his Imperial dignity. On landing he 
received the keys of his city of Porto-Eerrajo, and the devoirs 
of the Governor, prefect, and other dignitaries, and he pro- 
ceeded immediately under a canopy of State to the parish 
church, which served as a cathedral. There he heard Te 
Deu7u, and it is stated that his countenance was dark and 
melancholy, and that he even shed tears.^ 

One of Bonaparte’s first cares was to select a flag for the 
Elbese Empire, and after some hesitation he fixed on Argent, 
on a bend gules, three bees or,” as the armorial ensign of his 
new dominion. It is strange that neither he nor any of those 
whom he consulted should have been aware that Elba had an 
ancient and peculiar ensign, and it is still more remarkable 
that this ensign should be one singularly adapted to Bona- 
1 Itin^raire de Bonaparte^ etc. Paris, 1814. 
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parte’s situation; Inung no nnu’o than ** a wIum*!, tin* t*ni- 
blein,” says M. Boruaud, of the vicissitudos of human lih*, 
which the Eibese had borrovvial from tin* Kg-yptian mys- 
terics.”^ This is as curious a coincidem'.c as any we ever 
recollect to have met; as tin* medals of Klba with the euiblem 
of the wheel are well known, wt* cannot l)ut suppose that 
Bona|)arte was aware of the (drcum.stamu^ ; yet In*, is repre- 
sented as having in vain made sevtu’al anxious in((uirit*s afttu* 
the amdent arms of the island. 

During the. hrst im)uths of his residtuuN* there his lih^ was, 
in general, one of characderisiic activity a, ml almost garrulous 
frankness. He gave dinners, went to balls, r<Mh‘ ail day 
about his island, plunm*d fortilications, aqinulucts, hizand.tos, 
ha,rl>ors, and palaces; ami tin* v<‘rv second day after he landed 
titte{l out an exp<*dition of a do/.i‘n soldiers to takt* possession 
of a little uninhabit(‘d island called Pianosa, w!ii(*h lies a, f(‘vv 
l(*agues from Kli)a; on this 0 (*casi(>n In* said good-humorculiy, 

Tovte r Euro^ft dim qne fat dt'Jd JhR ttnr (All 

Europe will say I have alr<‘ady made a. comjuest ). 'idm c.auHc 
of the island of l^ianosa lM*ing h*ft uniidiabited was the ma- 
rauding of the Corsairs from the c*oasi of Barliary, agaiimt 
whom Bonaparte consider(»d himself fully prot(*eted hy the 
4th Article of the Treaty of Fontainebleau. 

The greatest wealth cd* Elba (umsistH in its iron mines, for 
which the island was celebrated in tlu* days cd’ Virgil. Soon 
after liis arrival Napoleon visited the minf*H in eotupany witli 
Colonel Campl>ell, and Iwung informed that they prodm^ed 
annually about francs he exclaiim*d joyf«ll}> These*, 

then, are my own ! ” One <d‘ his fcdlowers, lunva*Vf*r, reminded 
him that he had long sima* disposed uf that n*venue, having 
given it to his orcler {>f the Legion td ILmor, to furnish 
pensions, etc. Where was my head when I made that 
grant said he, ^‘but I have nuule many Ladish de(U‘f*es cd’ 
that sort I 

Bir Walter Hcott, in telling a curious fact, nuikf*« a vi‘ry 
ourions mistake. **To (lignify his cafiitald^ lie says, « having 
discovered tliat the amdent nann* of Porto- Ferriijo was 

^ Voyage, k VUe <i'AV7if% par A. F. ile IlernfMicl. Farii, IWM, 
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Comopoli (the city of Como), he commanded it to be called 
Cosiiiopoli, or the city of all nations.” Now the old name 
of Porto-Ferrajo was in reality not Comopoli; but Cosmopoli; 
and it obtained that name from the Florentine Cosmo de’ 
Medici; to whose ducal house Elba belonged, as an integral 
part of Tuscany. The name equally signified the city of 
Cosmo, or the city of all nations, and the vanity of the 
Medici had probably been flattered by the double meaning 
of the appellation. But I^onaparte certainly revived the old 
naiue, and did not add a letter to it to dignify his little 
capital. 

The household of Napoleon, though reduced to thirty-five 
persons, still represented an Imperial Court. The forms and 
etiquette of the Tuileries and St. Cloud were retained on a 
diminished scale, but the furniture and internal accommoda- 
tions of the palace are represented as having been meaner by 
far than those of an English gentleman of ordinary rank. 
Tflie Body-guard of his Imj)erial Majesty the Em|)eror of Elba 
consisted of about 700 infantry and 80 (cavalry, and to this 
handful of troo})S Napoleon seemed to pay almost as much 
attention as he had formerly given to his Grande Arm4e. 
Tlie men were constantly exercised, particularly in throwing 
shot and shells, and he soon began to look out for good 
recruits. 

He early announced that he would hold a Court and receive 
ladies twice a week ; the first was on the 7th of May, and a 
great concourse asscunbled. Bonaparte at first paid great 
attention to the women, particularly those who possessed 
personal attractions, and a8k(*d them, in his rapid way, 
wh(‘ther tlH‘y were married ? how many (diildren they had, 
and who their husbands were ? To the last question he 
recidved one universal answer; it ha])pened that every lady 
was married to a nierrJumt, but wlum it came to be further 
explaimul that tlu^y weani unu'chaut butchers and merchant 
bakers, his Imperial Majesty i)crmith^d some expression of his 
dissatisfaction to (iscape him and liastily retired. On the 4th 
of June there was a ball on board the British frigate, in 
honor of the King’s birthday ; the whole beauty and fashion 
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of Elba wt‘re as.scnil>l«Ml, and danoiio^^ with great glee, wlani, 
about luidnightj Eonapartt* eaiue, in his bargt% unexpeebally, 
and masked, to join the b^stivity. He was vto-y uiTiibie, and 
visited every part of the shij>, and all the amusements whicdi 
had been prejjared for the dilT(‘reut elasstss of persons. On 
his birthday, the loth of August, ht^ ordered the IVIayor to 
give a ball, and for this pur|)OHe a temporary building, caipable 
of liolding 300 persons, was to be ertattaai, and the whole 
entertainment, building and all, were to la* at the expense of 
the inhabitants themselves. Tln*se. were bad auspi(‘es, and 
acicordingly the ball eompletely failed. I^Iadaim* Mere, 
Madame Jk^rtrand, and the two ladies of Inmor, att(*nth*d, !)ut 
not above thirty of the fair islandt*rs, ami as tln^ author of 
the /ifO^em/re reinarks, “ fut trinie (jiunque, Ponaparte 

n^y parut pasJ^ 

Having in an exe.tirsion reatdmtl the summit of om^ <d the 
highest hills on th<^ island, wluu'e the sea was visibh! all round 
him, he shook his head with afTeeted solemnity, and exelainuMl 
in a bantering tone, Nhf U faut anmer mon He eM IneJi 
petiteJ^ 

On this mountain one of the party saw a lit tli* cduireh in an 
almost inae(‘eHHihle. situation, and <d).s(*rved that it was a most 
immnve.nient site for a ehun‘h, for surely ih» etmgregaii<m 
could attend it. It is on that ac*eouni the more eonveiiient 
to the parson/' n^|died bonapartt^, who may juarach what 
stuff he plexuses witlumt fear of eontradi(*.tion.’’' 

As they dem^ended the hii! and im»t Hom«^ pcuyiants witli 
their goats wlio asked for (diarity, Boniiparte told a story 
which the present eireumstanees l>roug!it to Ids recsdlecduon, 
that wlien he was ftrossing the (#reat Ht. Bi*riiard, prrwdtHisly 
to the battle of M.arer»go, lie had iiH‘t a goat-herd, and entered 
into eonversatioii with him. The goatdienl, not knowing to 
whom he wjui speaking, lamented his own hard lot, mnlenvical 
the riches of some persons who mdually had tiows and corn- 
fields. Bonaparte inquired if sonie fairy were to offer to 
gratify all his wislies wliat he would imk ? The poor peasant 
expressed, in his own opinion, some very extravagant desires, 
such as a dozen of cows and a good fariiihouie, Bonaparte 
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afterwards recollected tlie incident, and astonished the goat- 
herd by the fulfilment of all his wishes. ■ 

But all his thoughts and conversations were not as light 
and pleasant as these. Sometimes he would involve himself 
in an account of the last campaign, of his own views and 
hopes, of the defection of his marshals, of the capture of 
Paris, and finally of his abdication ; on these he would talk 
by the hour with great earnestness and almost fury, exhibit- 
ing in very rapid succession traits of eloquence, of military 
genius, of indignation, of vanity, and of selfishness. With 
regard to the audience to whom he addressed these tirades he 
was not very particular. 

The chief violence of his rage seemed to be directed against 
Marshal Marmont, whom, as well as Augereau, he sometimes 
called by names too gross for repetition, and charged roundly 
with treachery.^ Marinont, when he could no longer defend 
Paris by arms, saved it by an honorable capitulation ; he pre- 
served his army for the service of his country, and when 
everything else was lost stipulated for the safety of Bona- 
parte. This last stipulation, however, Bonaparte affected to 
treat with contempt and indignation. — Editor o/1836 edition, 

1 Marmont’s conduct has been dealt with in note, p. 380, vol. ili. Marmont 
himself acknowledges the general feeling against him ; see his Memoirs, tome 
vii. p. 57. He however tries to represent Napoleon as soon pardoning him, 
or as overlooking his conduct. Tims ho says that Napoleon spoke to Drouot 
and to C]aiis<il as if his abuse of Marmont had only been assumed for a pur- 
pose, and that Marmont would r(‘.join his party, when he would have much 
pleasure in embracing him. Witli touching modesty Marmont rei)eats the 
following descriptions of him by Napoleon. “ ‘ Marmont is a very clever 
man, with much talent, yes, with much talent.’ . . . The Duke of Vicenza 
has several times told mo that Napoleon had said to him that I was the only 
one of his Marshals who understood liim, and with whom he liked to talk of 
war.” 

Marmont, indeed, says that even after the desertion of Bourmont Napo- 
leon, speaking of him and Victor, said, ** Between the blues and whites there 
is war to the death. If things go well, all our side will return to us” {Mar- 
numt, tome vii. pp. 151-154). But this last speech does not seem so compli- 
mentary as Marmont believed. It is more like Napoleon’s answer when 
asked by O’Meara if Savary would have been faithful to him, when ho said 
that Savary might have been, and certainly would have been, if he (Napo- 
leon) had been successful. 
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Cbani^es prod uf 6(1 by tinio —(’orrpspHiidoiiop b<'tvvp«»ii thu Provi.sioiml (biv- 
(;rina<‘nt aini Hartwell — lamis X\’in..s n-poptioii in Lundon Hin 
arrival at (‘alais lk‘rthb‘r\H a<blr»*ss to l!n* Kinj^^ at t’lnnpip^nn - .My 
presentation to Ids Majesty at St. Oum Louis XVIH.’s entry into 
Fari.s— I'nexpiu'ted ilisniisHal from my post M. do 'ralleyiund’H depar- 
ture for the ConjjjreHS of Vienna Sij»;nH of a eonunolion Imp»tssibility 
of seeinjjc M. de Blaean — Tiio Alitn* Kleuriel "• VnauHwered letterH My 
letter to M. tie Talleyrand ut Vienna. 

No power is so great as that resulting from tin* c'hai»g(*s pro- 
duced by time. Wist* polit'V (*onsists in di reeling that pt»\V(*r, 
but to dtmso it is rt‘([uisitt* it> kimw the wants of tln^ ;ige. 
b"or this reason I;ouis XVIII. apptsirefl, Iti the eyes <»f all s(‘n- 
sible jiersoiiH, a inonareh e.N:|»n*s.siy fori!n*{| for the c'ireum- 
stanci*s in whitdi we stood after the fail of Na[»oleun.^ 

In the winter of iHh'f I I sonn* K<tyalisi proc*laiuaiitms laid 
b(‘en tnre.nlati*d in Faris» atnl a.s they eontaiueil the genus (d* 
those }iofH‘H which the Ohart«*n hud it been ♦‘Ki'enteii* was 
(*alcmlat(*d to reali/a% the poliec* opposed their eirenlatioin and 
I recollect that^ in onh*r to multiply the immher of <‘opieH, 
my family aiul I daily <Iev<itet| somt* hours to tranHeribing 
tliem. After the definitive deidairation cd’ Alexaiuler a vi*ry 
active corrospondenee en.sued lw*twef*n the Provisional tiov- 
ernment and Hartwelh and Louis XVI II. %vus «*veii preparing 
to embark for Bordeaux when lu* learned tlie evimts id' tin* 
fllst of March. That news inciuc^^ed the King tc» alter his 
d(*terminatioiL and 1 h» soon rputted his retlrtuiH'nt to proeei*d 

J LouliiXVni. wiiH dafbdeiit in »ente <|iialitb*H wilieb if, might liiive htmi 
wrll/er Idm^tobnve pniw*H»i»d. The Ihtomde Vlirnlli’i, win* um venturing 
hw life fer hi« drenin of what the ni»url«mH nitr^t !«% gives tin an Idei* of hm 
own (l!»enchantnii*nt. ** The Venite il’ Artois told mo ilyit KlniC often 
gulTertwl from the gout, KimietiintiH so itiueh m not ti> be iible to Wfili. My 
ftstcudshment wiwmieh that I eould not eomieiil it. I juni|«*fl up and reeniled 
gome pare«, * Wbfit/ mid I, with Om much vlvaidiy, Mho King e:iiinol 
walk, but at leiwt he mii ride! ’ — * Hot at all/ atinwered the I’Tlnet*'. * My 
Gml/ cridd I, * what will bf«*omci of u»? * ** ( rifr#db‘ii, p. 

U 
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fco London.' Louis XVIIL and the Prinno Regent of England 
(‘xehanged the ordtu's of tlie Moly (Hiost and the darter, and 
I Ixdieve I may aihrm tha.t this wa,s the first o(*.caHi()n on 
whi<'h any Imt a Catholic; Priime was inv(;sted with the ordor 
of the Holy ({host. 

Louis XVII I. embarked at Dover on board the Rot/al 
eif/n, and land(‘d at Calais on the 24th of April. I need ncjt 
entcu* into any dc‘S(u-iption of the; enthusiasm which his |)r(‘S» 
en(*(‘ (‘X(*it(‘d ; that is gcunn-ally known through the reports of 
tht‘ journals of the; time;. It is very (;(;rtain that all rational 
persons sa.w with satisfaction the lh‘in(;es of the House of 
Bourbon resascamd the; throne; of thc;ir an(;(;stors, enliglitc'-ned 
by (‘X])(‘ri(‘uec; and misfortunes whicdi, as some* ancient philoso- 
pheu* ol)S(*rv(‘s, are the, b(*st counscdlors of kings.'”^ 

I had r(‘(;(‘iv(‘d a h‘tter addr(*sscul to me; from London by 
the Due. d(‘ Duras, pointing out the; route wliicdi Louis XVIIL 
was to pursue from Cahiis to Pa,ris. In this he said, “Aft(;r 
the* y.cail, nionsicuir, you have; shown for the; s(;rvi(;e of the? 
King, I do not doubt your aetivity to prc'vcmt his HuITcu’ing in 
any way at a moimuii so happy a!ul iutcu’c^sting for (‘.very 
Knmehman.’’ Lin; King’s wiHln*s on this Hubj(;ct wena; se.ru- 
ptdously fulfilhal, and I r(;(;oIl(‘(;t with pl<*a.Hure the y(»al with 
whiidi my directions W(‘n‘ (‘xtaniLal by all tin; perHons in tin; 
Hcu’vicu; of the I*osLolliee. His Ma.j(‘sty stop|>ed for a short 
tinn; at Amiems, and them proecHahal to Conipi(>gm*, where tin; 
Ministers and Marshals had pr(;viouHly arrivtnl to present to 
him their homage* and tln‘ assurance* of theur fidedity. B(‘r« 
thim* a,ddr«*ssc*d tin* King in the name of tin; Marshals, and 
said, among (dher things, ‘Hhat Pra,ne.(;, groaning for fiv(; and 

1 Tlic cuttrimcc (»f X VTIL irilo r^emdon wiw a triumphal one, Tim 

wavhi|( of white hundkerchiefn, tlm dinplay of white mckaucH, were prodb 
gfouH. Wc w;vw saw miuh an exhibition of lincm, tuuHlIn, and gilki - all 
nourhonically while. -- Htlitor of iHJKi vdifwn. 

IIh' onlli^litenment of th<* ltoyall.stH i« dcdioiouHly paint(‘d by imymalKro 
(p. ITS). “ I remmnhor that one <»f iny romra<lc« who ninao the dinhand- 
ment of the finny of t 'ond(‘ had not left hiHchflteati of Vivarulu, said gravely 
to me (»ne day (IHM). * !*arhlvu^ the King in very kiml to trouble hiumtdf 
about his (Iharter. To end all our debates, I should only have a law eom- 
{Mwed of two articles. First, everything in h'raiiee is re-cmtahliHlual as it wjis 
on th<‘ nuh <»f July, ITHil/ - ‘ And the soeoml ? ' * * 'riu; Heeond Is evmi sim- 
jder. My MlitlsterH of War, Interior, and of the Finances, are e.hargeil 
with the exiunttlon i»f the tmlmimme * And yet this man wiw no 

fcKd, hut his iiiean hatl petrified, and to iiim nothing had uhanKed.*' 
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twonty yc:^<irs iiiidor tli<* \v<*ight. ol th«‘ uii.sti»rt iiiirs Ijial 
oppressed len*, had anxiuusly IcMiked forward to the happy 
day which she now saw dawniiio” lierthier justly 

have said for ‘‘ten years;*’ hut, at all events, evtui liad lie 
spoken the truth, it was ill placed in the nioiith of a iiian 
whom the Emperor had constantly lomied with iavors, dlie 
Emperor Alexandt*r also wmit to ( ’oiiipiei^H* Louis 

XVI 1 1., and the two monarchs dirn'd toe«*t|ier. 

1 did not go to Coinpiegne hi’caust* the business wliieli I had 
constantly to execute did not permit me to Ieav<‘ Paris h»r so 
long an interval as that jourmn* would havf‘ reipurtnl, hut 1 
was at 8t. Oueu when lamis X VlII. arrivtsl on tin* l!d of May. 
There I had to congratulate myself on being reineiiilH*ria| by 
a man to whom I was fortunate enough to reiuliu’ scum* ser- 
vice at Hamburg. As tlu^ King entereti the through 

which he had to pass to go to tin* dining-room M. Hue recog- 
nizing me said to his Majesty, “Tliere is .M, de Bourrienm*,” 
The King then Hte|)piug up to me said, '‘Ah! M. tie Mour'- 
rienne, I am very glad to sta* you. ! am aware of tin* 
services you have rendt*reil me in Haiithurg and Parts, and I 
shall feel much pleusuri* in testifying my gratitude.'’* 

At Bt. Omm Louis XVIII. pronuilgaied the deelaration 
which precedtul the Phart(‘r, atid wlueh r**peat4^f| thi» senti 
ments expressed by the King twenty years before, in thp 
Declaration of (!olmar. ft was also at »St. Uiieit that f^rojeci 
of a Constitution was presented to him by the Keiiati* in widelt 
that body, to justify in rxfn^mla its title of conservative, 
stipulated for the preservation of its revenues amt emhiw- 
ments. 

On the 3d of May Louis XVIH. made fas soltunn eiitniiicf* 
into Paris, the Diudumse <rA.ngoubhne liidrig in the eiirriage 
with the King. His Majf»sty prf'mt»ediHl first to Noin* Ditiiu*. 
On arriving at the Ihuit Neuf Iti* saw the iiiodid <if the jiiaftn* 
of Henri IV. replaced, on the pi'^h^stal c»f whielt it|i|ie,ared the 
following words: Ludinnrn redure, Jlenneun rrdit*ii*m^ wliieh 
were suggc3sted by M; de Lally-Tolleiidal, arnl were i(r«*iitly 

1 BourricmufCH nalwrully seb.ft wi UUn |« rpuiltfil iw lliiit 

the BervJo(« rendemf at HaiiilMirg to laiwis XVI It, wiirii ilmi# m m ll»#i 
when he wfw in tlie «irvi<»cf 
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preferable to the long and prolix inscription composed for the 
bronze statue.^ 

The King^s entrance into Paris did not excite so much en- 
thusiasm as the entrance of Monsieur. In the places through 
which I passed on the 3d of May astonishment seemed to be 
the prevailing feeling among the people. The abatement of 
public enthusiasm was more perceptible a short time after, 
when Louis XVIIL restored ^^the red corps’’ which Louis 
XV 1. had suppressed long before the Eevolution. 

It was not a little extraordinary to see the direction of the 
Government consigned to a man who neither had nor could 
have any knowledge of Prance. From the commencement M. 
de Blacas affected ministerial omnipotence.^ When I went on 
the 11 til of May to the Tuileries to present, as usual, my port- 
folio to the King, in virtue of my privilege of transacting 
business with the sovereign, M. de Blacas wished to take the 


*■ The inscription in question, a bai)py one, was really composed by 
Beugnot, who was niuch disgusled by llally’s claiming it, and his com- 
plaints rcachcsd the King. “ Louis XVin., who attaclied importance to 
small lit(3rary iuiitt(u’s, for he thought them some of the riches that existed 
before spoke of it to M. Lally, and he eloquently proved to his Majesty 
that in a kingdom lik(3 his, in whhdi there were so many meii of genius, it 
was not surprising that they should sometimes clash vol. ii. pp. 

^ Oasimir, (Ionite, later, 1821, Due, de Blacas d’Aulps (1770-1889), had 
su(‘<‘.ee(l<Ml the Donite, later Due, d’Avaray, as favorite of Ijouis XVIII., and 
in 1814 became his factotum. He has been so thoroughly well abused for 
prid(^ ignoranc(^, and (‘.an^lessm^ss that it is impossible not to believe with 
Marmont that li(3 has sulTcred for some of the fanlts of others. Thus it is 
said that tlHi Abbe de Mont<3squiou, Mini.ster of the Interior, kept on his 
table, without opening them, the despatches of M. de Boiithillier, then 
Pref(‘t of th<‘. Var, whi(di told him a fortnight beforeliand of the plans of 
“ the man of Elba," and similar neglect was shown to the reports of General 
Bruslart, commandant of Gorsioa, on the same subject ( p. 182). 
For some account of Blacas see Vitrollrs, p. 200; Sltmmnt, tome vii. pp. 21 
and 112; IViicn, tome xviii. p. 92. He was dismissed in 1815, became Am- 
bassador in Rome and Naph'S with large gifts from his master, followed the 
oxile<l family in 18.80, and <li<al at (loritz in 1839. Bart of Marmont’s scheme 
for defending Ijouih XV 111. in the Tuileries in 1815 see farther on, on the 
return of NapohM)n from Elba, hinged on the forcible removal of Blacas 
{ TkierSt toimn xix. p. 2U). 

Ifow litth^ it was known in Franite what the Bourbons were is shown by 
thcs following Hp(3ech of Talleyrand wh<m first told of tlu^ influence of Blacas 
whih‘ the King was still in England. “ Who is this BhKUis? I do not know 
wher (3 he conu'S from, and care little enough to know. We are going to 
enter on a constitutional government, where infliumca^ will bo proportioned 
to capacity. Men will for the future have to take their places by public 
speaking ‘and business” (/Bmfpiot, yo\. ii. p. 127). Talleyrand soon knew 
diff<%rently; indecnl Louis seems to have wished in 1815 to have got rid of Tal- 
leyrand and to have kept Blacias. 
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portfolio from me, whieh uj>p«*uri‘{l to m*' the mure siirprisiii^ 
as, (luring the sevtm (lays I had t in* honor of (‘oiiiiiig in mu- 
tact with Louis XVllL, his Majesty liad boon pleast*d to 
bestow many compliments upon m<‘. 1 at first itdii.sed to givf‘ 

up the portfolio, but M. <it‘ Iflaeas t(jhi me the King Imd 
ordered him to receive it; I then, of course, yi«‘hled tin* p(»iiit 

However, it was not long before I Imd experience of a 
Courtier'S revenge, for two days after this eireums!am‘t% tliat 
is to say, on the Idth of May, on eni(*ring my eabiiiet at tlie 
usual hour, I mechanically t(H»k up tin* which I 

found lying on my desk. On glancing hastily civer it what 
was my astouislummt to find that tin* < 'omtt* iMu-raud had lu'cn 
ap}»oiuttHl DircHdor of tint Ihistadlice in my steatl. Such was 
the strange modt* in whi(‘h M. d«* lilaeas math* me fee! tin* 
promised gratitude of the sovereign. Oertainly, ;ifter my 
proofs of loyalty, which a year afterwards proeur«*il for me 
the honor of ht'ing outlaWi*d in (|uii(* a special way, I had 
reason to complain, and I might liave said Sh' rns nJu's as 
justly as Virgil w}n*!i In* alluded t«» the nnm*Titi*d favors 
lavish(‘d liy Augustus on tin* Ma‘vii and P»avii «*f hm time. 

The measures of Ooverniuciit somi I'Xeited i'omplaiiits in 
every (|uarter. The usages of tin* ohl systi*m were gradually 
restored, and ridieuh^ Ixdng mingled with more si*rto{iH etun 
siderations, Paris was sjieedily inuiidati»d wifi* e;u'ica!ures and 
pamphlets.^ IIowev(*r, train|uillity prevailed until tin* monili 
of Bepteuuber, when M. de Talh*yrand departial Lu’ t he Caui- 
gress of Vi(*nna. Th(*n all was disorder at the Tiulerir*s. 
'Every one feeling himself free from restraint, wi^dieil to play 
the statesman, and Heaven knows how many follies iveri* efiiii* 
mitbsl in the abs(*ne.(^ of the H(‘hcH>lmaster, 

Under a feeble (loviu'innent there is lait one step from liis. 
content to insurr(‘ction, under an imiwshle (toveriimeiif, likf* 
that of Eramse in 1814, after the departun* of M. ih* Talley- 
rand, eonspira(*.y has free seope/^ I'hiring tin* sniniiier tif I KM 
were initiated the events which reachitd tlndr cliiimic oii tl'ie 

^ A little political journal, called tb© Mtun or Yriitut* iiitttrf, 

cised much iiUlueuceat this perhwl. — Kdi'mro/ rdileo#. Htm 
vol. iii. p, an 

'-i Then^ is no doubt that Tallayrand’s abmuiw at Vliiiiiiii %vim ilwiwtreiw for 
the Bourbons; see for example tlm ditUcultii^ with ilie Mlmmew f*>r waul 
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20t]i of Maroli, 1815. I almost fancy I am dreaming wlieii I 
look ba(*Jv oil miracukms incapacity of the persons who 
w(‘n‘ tht‘n at the head of our (rovemmeut. The emigrants, 
who, a.s it has been truly said, had neither learned nor for- 
gottmi anything, (aime back with all the absurd pretensions of 
(k)blentz. Tluur silly vanity reminded one of a (diaracter in 
oni‘ of Voltaire’s novels who is continually saying, Un 
horn me com me mol!’^ These people were so engrossed with 
their pn^t(‘mh*d merit that they were blind to everything else, 
''rhey not only disregardcMl the wishes and the wants of 
FraiHu*, whi(di in ov(‘.rthrowing the Empire hoped to regain 
liberty, but tlu^y disr(‘garded eviuy warning tiny luid received.^ 
I r(‘(‘olh‘(*t oin» circumstance which was well calculated to 
ex(‘ite susjhe.ion. Prinet; Eugene proposiul going to the 
watm’s of Pi()mbii>r(‘s to join his sistiu* Hortiuisi^ The 
hors<‘H, the carriages, and otn^ of the Primus’s aides de camp 
had alriMidy arrives! at Plomliien^s, and his residence was pns 
pared ; but he did not go. Eugen(‘. had, no doubt, n^ceived 
intimation of lii.s sist(‘r’s intrigu(‘s with some of the indi- 
viduals of tin* late (knirtof Napohnni who w(‘r(‘. tluui at the 
wattu’s, and as he had determined to r(‘sid(‘. (luietly at the 
Pourt of his father-in-law, without nuHldling with public 

luiy hwuh Talh\vmn<rH (Uirrrsfnnulmre, vol. i. pp ISO, UK), etc. An tVio Diilce 
i»f WiUIiiiKtoM Maid, Hh' (Iuhi; \vaiit<^<l alxivo nil oOkth was a Ministry. 
*''riH‘rnnrn Init no Ministry” (TaUcyrainrs (hrrvspondenr.e, vol. 

li. n 2). also //fo/f/z/fd, vnl. it izp. 2({4, 2(jr», for tlic j)Ositk>n takcni up l)y 
Tailoyrand wlitiii lio <iid rotnrn Ila starUal as if from a settled point:, 
from the asMumptlon that aft<‘r his d<a«wU»rc^ for the (lonf^nms of Viemna tlio 
( i<»vi*rnmi*itt hiul j^one from one folly to unotlu^r.” He even told tln^ (Jointe 
d’ Artois, In full e<»nneil, “ Hinee hfs Iloyal irtghn<‘H.s has phuuul thcMllHOiiH- 
sion on that footing, Monsieur has done a jjreat deal of harm.’' 

t One of iiie ways in whi<di the Bourbons disj^usUHl the army was the 
miinner in whieh tnflltary rank wits given to formm’ dmifirCa wlio had nev(‘r 
Korvini, or who had only served in the lower ranks. Iloth Marmont and 
Viirolles put this down to the error of Isuiis XVIfl. in adopting uniform for 
his own dresM iimtead of tln^ former dres8-o<mt. Every eourti(‘r wanUul uni- 
form, atui as short hair was also adopted, tlu^y recjuinal epaulets, ami 
liandHome epatdets. For the ofTeriee thus givtm to thi^ old otlleers see Mitr- 
fiUifitt Umm vii, p. 4d; randii’n^ tome L p. *2(K1; ami Ptq/niaitfre, p. 172. 
Anotitf‘r very sore jMilnt was e.hanging the numher of the regimimts, simply 
for the love of uniformity, heeatmi somi' of the numbers had disarusuircHl by 
reduelions. ** After long wars," says Marmont (tome vii. p. 74), the num- 
bers of regiments have heeome their names to wtdeh n'.memhratmc^s of ao» 
quired glory hiieome sittarheii, and to take them away was to gratuitounly 
wouml noha* and legitimate sentiments. The first acU. of Napoh‘on, after 
Ills return during the Oerd Jaurn^ wits to resBiro to every corps its lost former 
tiuwilmr.'* 
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affairs, he remained at Munich. This faet, li«nvi*vei% pasHecl 
cff unnoticed. 

At the end of 1814 unequivocal indic‘a, lions of a 
catastrophe were observable. About t!ml time a man, whont 
I much esteem, and with whom 1 havt* aJwavH been tm teriii,s 
of friendship, said to me, “ You see how thini^s are on : 

the^j are committing fault upon fault. You must bi* etuivineed 
that such a state of things cannot last long, lietweeii oiir^ 
selves, I am of opinion iluit all will bt* over in the inuntli of 
March; that month will repair the disgraee of last Mareh. 
We shall then, onct!: for all, be delivered from fauatieisia and 
the emigrants. You see the intederalde spirit of hypoerisy 
that prevails, and you know that the irdiin'iie«* ttf ila* priieds 
is, of all things, tlie most hateful to the nation. We have 
gone bacdc a long way within iht* last eight mmsflts. I fear 
you will repent of having taken too uetivi* a part i!j affairH at 
the commemaunent of the present y«‘ar. Yon see we Inive 
gone a very different way from what you expeeted. Houawer, 
as 1 have often told you before, you Imd good nsr on to eono 
plain ; and after all, you a<‘tetl to tin* best of your judgment.'* 

I did not attmdi much importmu'e !<» this pn*dielion of a 
change in the month of March. I <leplored, ns every one did» 
the inconceivable ernu's of Fi*rrand and C 'ompanv/* * and I 
hoped that thc^ (iov(‘rnment wamhl graitually return ti» t Inme 
priiici|)leB whicdii were cahudated in (^mediate lltf* fetdings of 
the people. A few days after an(4lM*r of my friends ealletl 
on mo. lie had exendsed important ftinctions, and his miine 
had appeared on a proncription list. Hi! hm! idaiiiiH upon 
the Government, which wm by tm m*»anH favorably dis^ 
posed towards him. I asked Inin Innv things wen* going 
on, and he repli<!d, 'Wery well; no oppoHiiion is made to my 
demands. I have no reason to (*omplain/’ This riuiiiiided 
me of the man in the Lt*ftrm wlt<» ml mi red flit* 


excellcTit orde.r of the fniamats uiithu* CkillH*rt lii*riiiifii! Iiis pi*ii« 
sioii was promptly paid. I eoiigratn fated iriy frimid on tin* 
justice which the Government remlered tilin, m wid! m tm the 

1 Ferrami wag no Ine.rasttsi in old Oml iiu m%kl oii# ilnv, in tlt*« 

prasenc-aof geveral i^rfu wig, t fiat th« fauirtiw wetilii Imv,. lirrsi li mml 
thing If It iiad been duly registered by the Pitrllaimmi of Fiirto. -AloHtmwm, 
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justice which he rendered to the Government, and I remarked 
that if the same course were adopted towards every one all 
parties would speedily be conciliated. “I do not think so,” 
said my friend. ^^If the Government persist in its present 
course it cannot possibly stand, and we shall have the Empe- 
ror back again.” — That,” said I, would be a very great 
misfortune ; and even if such were the wish of France, it 
would be opposed by Europe. You who are so devotedly 
attached to France cannot be indifferent to the danger that 
would threaten her if the presence of Bonaparte should bring 
the foreigners back again. Can you endure to think of the 
dismemberment of our country ? ” — That they would never 
dare to attempt. But you and I can never agree on the ques- 
tion of the Emperor and your Bourbons. We take a totally 
different view of the matter. You had cause to complain of 
Bonaparte, but I had only reason to be satisfied with him. 
But tell me, what would you do if he were to return ? ” — 
Bonaparte return!” — “Yes.” — “Upon my word, the best 
thing I could do would be to set off as speedily as I could, and 
that is certainly what I should do. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that he would never pardon me for the part I have 
taken in the Kestoration, and I candidly confess that I should 
not hesitate a moment to save my life by leaving France.” — 
Well, you are wrong, for I am convinced that if you would 
range yourself among the number of his friends you might 
have whatever you wished — titles, honors, riches. Of this I 
could give you assurance.” — “All this, I must tell you, does 
not tempt me. I love France as dearly as you do, and I am 
convinced that she can never be happy under Bonaparte. If 
he should return I will go and live abroad.” 

This is only part of a conversation which lasted a consid- 
erable time, and, as is often the case after a long discussion, 
my friend retained his opinion, and I mine. However, this 
second warning, this hypothesis of the return of Bonaparte, 
made me reflect, and I soon received another hint which gave 
additional weight to the preceding ones. An individual with 
whom I was well acquainted, and whom I knew from his 
principles and connections to be entirely devoted to the royal 
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cause, (‘oimmuHcat'Hi tu lu** ♦•xtraia'diimry rimiiiiHtaiiiT': 
which ho said alaniicil him, Anmii.^ iiiIm'I' lhisr.!.i In* saiih 
^‘Tho day hoioro yesterday i luet (’harles d** laih«’dt»y«’i’t% wlei. 
you know, is my iutimatt* friend. I nacark^-d iliai ht* had an 
air of agitati<.m and al>strueti(»m I iuviti*i| hiin lu r-tane amf 
dine with mo, hut hi* diadiiied, alloi'iiii: as im i^xv’mv tlmt \v«* 
sliould not he alone. He then aslonl mt» h* and tiim* wiih 
him yesterday, as he, wantml in talk %vith me. I aeee|s!i’d his 
invitathm, and we coiiV{‘rsed a time on |»dilie;il aJtajrs 

and the situation of France. Vou know my .seiitiinrnts 
quite the reverse of his, so we disjmted am! wramdril, tliftnidi 
we are still v(*ry |.(ood friends. But what alaniiH me is, 
at parting Charit‘S presseti my iiand, saying, ‘ Adani ; tomur- 
row I set off for (inandjlia In a liionth u*ii ttili hf*iir some- 
thing of Charles de Lahf*doyore.’ 

These throe Huce<*ssive communitmlions af'ipeared I** me vi'ry 
extraordinary. The tw(^ lirst were madi* t*> im* hy |»rrson'H 
interestotl in the event, and tin* third hy mie whn ilreaih'd d, 
They all presented a siriking eoineid«''nfe with tli«' inhiguoH 
at Pl<)ml)ii>r<»s a fi*w montlm hefoia*. In tho month «»f .lainmry 
I determined to mention tin* business to de Blaea,s. who 
then engross<*d all credit and all power, and ihroiigli wtioso 
medium alone anything could remdt tin* suvi^rmen. 1 iieeil 
scarcely add that my inti*ntioii was nti-rely to iiientton to Inm 
the facts without naming tlie individuals Iriuii w liom I olo 
tained them. After all, ht»wt*ver, di* Hlae.is diil mil. r*** 
ceive me, and I only liad the honor nf speiikiiig t«» his 
secretary, who, if the fsmi deserve to \m ri»eor*|eih iv.-m iiii 
ahb6 nanuMl Fleuriel. Tliin |H*rs«magt% who an exf-raori'i’e- 
nary spcfcimen of im|w*rtiiience i-ind selhetfiiemi, have 

l)6en an admirable stmly fora comic i-iimt:. Ifi* had .id! the 
dignity belonging tt> the great mtcrelary of a gr*^at 
and, with an air of indifference, he told me tlmf tin* rniiiit 
was not there; hut M. de Blmms itmn there, iiml I knew it 

Devoted as I was to the catme of tlie lifuirliiuis. f tlioii|dif it 
my duty to write that very day to M. (h* Blaciw to ;m 

interview; I received no answmr, Twai flayn after I 
second letter, in which I informed M. de BLiiM-h ilmf I lad 
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something of the greatest importance to communicate to him; 
this letter remained unnoticed like the first. Unable to ac- 
count for this strange treatment I again repaired to the Pavil- 
ion de Plore, and requested the Abbe Fleuriel to explain to me 
if he could the cause of his master’s sileiice. ‘^Sir/’ said he, 
“ I received your two letters, and laid them before the Count ; 
I cannot tell why he has not sent you an answer ; but Mon- 
sieur le Comte is so much engaged. . . . Monsieur le Comte is 
so overwhelmed with business that — ” — Monsieur le Comte 
may, perhaps, repent of it. Good-morning, sir ! ” 

I thus had personal experience of the truth of what I had 
often heard respecting M. de Blacas. That favorite, who suc- 
ceeded Comte d’Avaray, enjoyed the full confidence of the 
King, and concentrated the sovereign power in his own cabi- 
net. The only means of transmitting any communication to 
Louis XVIII. was to get it addressed to M. de Blacas by one 
of his most intimate friends. 

Convinced as I was of the danger that threatened France, 
and unable to break through the blockade which M. de Blacas 
had formed round the person of the King, I determined to 
write to M. de Talleyrand at Vienna,^ and acquaint him with 
the communications that had been made to me. M. de Talley- 
rand corresponded directly with the King, and I doubt not 
that my information at length reached the ears of his Majesty. 
But when Louis XVIII. was informed of what was to happen 
it was too late to avert the danger. 

1 Talleyrand had on this occasion but little of that foresight generally 
attributed to him, and he seems to have not dreamt of the approaching catas- 
trophe. When informed by Metternich of the departure of Napoleon from 
Elba the foliowing conversation took place. Talleyrand— “Do you know 
where Napoleon is going ? “ Metternich — “ The despatch does not say any- 
thing about it.” Talleyrand — “He will embark (disembark?) somewhere 
on the coast of Italy, aiid throw himself into Switzerland” Metternich — 
“He will go straight to Paris” {Metternich, vol. i. p. 255). This is not 
quite in agreement with.Talleyrand’s own account (Talleyrand’s Carre, yxmd- 
ence, vol. ii. p. 71), where he says he learnt the news first from a note of 
Prince Metternich, “To whom I replied that I saw from tlie date that 
Bonaparte’s escape was connected with Murat’s asking Austria to permit 
his troops to pass through her provinces.” But, in the spirit of the answer 
attributed to him by Metternich, he informs the King that he “cannot 
believe that he (Napoleon) would dare to make any attempt upon our south- 
ern provinces” (vol. ii. p. 72). At p. 108 of the same volume he tells Jau- 
court that “\Ye have no reason to fear; our cause is safe,” and, “I think 
this last dreadful attempt of Bonaparte’s will not last long.” 


C'ii.UTHlt IV.» 

iKii isir.. 


Napolwii) at Ell»»— His rnnvi nsatinim ainl tr»ic<a>'S)i<ii-< Ui«'r« - lti» fSi ajK, 
from Elba— His lamliii); mair t aiim- Mar.i, i.ji Catis, 

Lord EiuuNcTd.s Nai«il.Miii at Klha in iho wirita r of 

1814, aiifl tlif iiu'iaiinunla of lii.n cun v.-rsat ions «itli th,. 
ex-Einjioror 5‘'> »>t'T'*stiny; pi.-tnri* of Nai«>Io(.ir.s fool, 
ings at this timi> amt n lli-ctions on past ••v.-nts, 

** P4»HT<^KKiinA.iis Mtm4nyi,filh |h|4. 

went iiy at ci’rfitrk in th«‘ t’v«*fiiii|r 

to tho and aitor a i«*w nhnvti 

into the room of Nu|Kili*cm. 

Aft<‘r Homt* alnmi myHi‘!f and my family, lit* 

afikcHl oagorly alwiui Franco, nay * Toll mo fnifikly, an* tlioy 
ctmioiited I «ud, ||t» ri*|'i!i*af, *'rii*'’y oiinnot, 

bo; thf*y havo Vwam trwi lamdi by tlio ■ t}i«*y 

havo laal a king u|rttii thmm ;Hifl upon 

by England. Lord Wfllingtoidii appoint tiioiit mma i*‘ry 
galling to iho army, and ho must tin* gr«»at ntns iditiwii 

him by tin*^ King, m if opposing Ida own fi^rlinii^ to f«f 

tlm country.^ Tim IkmrlHnm ■won* not oalmilait'd pupir 

lar with a pno|dn likn the? Fromdi/ Miidaino tf AnmmU*m*\ 
he hiwl hnani, wiw phiiii and awkward. * Fur tii*^ iingol nf 
peace a witty or a pretty wnmiaii wa.'^ at 1lii* 

King and MraiHieiir \rer«* too mueh by 

The Due d^Angonleitie, he Inni In*!*!* told, wm weak, ‘ iiiid lln* 
Dnc de Berry, aeeortling to rej«»ri, haii Imeii eofiiiiiittiiig a 
great many foIIi4*8 cd Benkb^H. liad tin* 

instruments of making a |mfiee on teriiiA In wliirli lie {Naftte 

' Thii chapter ftmi sippeiir# In the eiinloii iif ICII., a«4 h ml t»|' M> lift 

Bottirienne. 

** A» Britiifi AntliawiMlffr <»« the of llte «if liW. 
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leon) never would have consented ; giving up Belgium, which 
the nation had been taught to consider as an integral part 
of the dominions of France, and of which it would never 
quietly submit to be stripped. He said he spoke not from 
what he had heard, ‘for I have no news except from the 
newspapers, or from the reports of travellers; but I know 
the French character well : it is not proud, like the English, 
but it is much more vainglorious; vanity is its principal 
feature, and the vanity of a Frenchman makes him capable 
of undertaking anything.’ The army was naturally attached 
to him (Napoleon), ‘for I had been their comrade. I had 
had some success with them, and they knew that I recom- 
pensed them handsomely ; hut at present they feel that they 
are nothing. There are at this moment in France 700,000 
men who have borne arms, and the last campaigns have 
only served to show them how superior they are to their 
enemies. They render justice to the valor of your British 
troops ; but they despise all the rest.’ ” ^ 

This last assertion was, doubtless, insincere. More than 
one bloody campaign had taught the French soldiery that 
the Russians and their iron columns were not to be despised, 
and in the course of the war in 1813 and 1814 the Austrians 
and Prussians (particularly the latter) had commanded respect. 

Bonaparte then talked about the conscription, and spoke of 
corps of a higher description for gentlemen to serve in, “ For,” 
said he, “ I know it is hard for a gentleman to be taken for a 
common soldier.” He said he had always been desirous of 
bringing forward the nobility, and that he had had in his 
army many young men of old families who behaved very well. 

1 The Allies most imprudently restored, without any stipulation what- 
ever, all the French prisoners they had taken during the war. In this man- 
ner more than 150,000 men, for the most part tried soldiers, were thrown like 
a lava-stream into France, where they soon openly expressed their old enthu- 
siasm for Napoleon, and tljeir contempt andliatred of the new Government. 
They toasted the ex-Einperor as “ the Little Corporal,” or “ Corporal Vio- 
let,” and they confidently repeated wherever they went, “ He will come back 
with the spring.” It was impossible to prove to these men that had they 
been present in France, instead of being, as they were, prisoners to the Kus- 
sians, the Prussians, and the Austrians, Paris could ever have been taken by 
tlie Allies : there was no convincing them that Napoleon had not been be- 
trayed, for when did the French ever acknowledge to have been defeated, 
except through treachery ? — Editor of 1836 edition. 
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“ He ft‘li that Fra.iiee waiitiMi a!i aristiienn'v : ‘ l»iii fur tliat 
it r(M|iure(l iiiiu*. 1 have iaa<h* Prine*‘.s aial Ihike-s* aiitl 
them lar^a* estates, hut- I <*(»uhl not. mak«' I'^mI lioililiaiien «»f 
them.' He meant, hinvevt*r, t,o’a«hialiy to ha\t* inleniiarrieil 
them with the ohi mhhlity, as h«* ha<i in .s<mie iiistaiiro.H, 

^aiul ifV lie. Mile twarnty years I liemamh'd for t.hi- * 4 r;ti|. 
deur of Fran<*e hatl hetm j^ranteti I Wimhl ha\«' 
deal: but fatt^ has i!t*tt*rminet| iiihm’wiso/ 'rio' l\ini% h** 
thought, ought to follow tin* same plain instead c.»f ath^aiiriiii.^ 
tliose so mmdi who, fc,*r the lust twenty years, iiml ln'eii * biiri«‘fi 
in the garrets of London^ 

“He considered the Htutse <d' Peers as the great Imhvark 
of the Knglisli Constitution, * hut in Franee,' he oliMU-ved, ‘ I 
could Jiiake you forty Senates just ms giHni as lh»* one they 
have gotd 

“ He laid n*ad most of the |>ain|»hlets |mbli'4jei| in Fi’aiif*e 
since his abdieation. ‘Some <d' tbemd said lie, ‘eall me a 
traitor — a coward; but it is only tnith that, woniitfs-.- the 
French well know that 1 am nt» cowanl. Hie wi a-si fdaii *d 
the Mourlmns would bt* to follow, witli regard to me, the saiiie 
ruh^. I observisl with respect to iltmii, whieh was not In Miller 
people to speak eitht’r ill or well of tbemd 

“ Speaking of the. Iinauces of Franct% Xap«*|eHii s.tid, ‘All 
that 1 (lirectt‘«l to In* printed upon this Mibj«'et Nl rie|J\ inie/ 
The (dvil list was francs. Uni the e.:^|«f‘ii*litiire hed- 

dom exm*edi‘d 18,660, (MH), and with that he had coiii|iliUei| two 
or three of tlui [ialaces. His talde «*oHt. l.tMMljMili l"r*iiieH. lli^ 
stable and efutMHt^ incinding HHI horses, Ilin»dii«‘s 

this he had tin* dis|K'mul of the * Ihmttinm ii 

fund of 266,060,006, <nit of which In* mmlf* |irieseiii?i, a.ip| n*- 
warded those, who dlstinguislicd themHcIvcs. To my i|iieHfioii. 
^Whence was this fund di*rived?* In* itiisivcrr*fi. Mini nf tin* 
contributions of my e!n»mii*H. Austria, for tmui Ireatirfi nf |ii’i.iet% 
paid me by secret artielcs frjtiie.i4, fiinl ITiissiii 

just as enonnouslyd I imptirecl if he had r«midvctl aiiylhiiig 
from Russia ? He said, * No I’ I askerl him wduii Ip* 
of the Emperor Alexand**r. ‘Uh, lie in a true oitc 

cannot rely on him. He is, however, siitidligiuit, am! Iiiit 
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certain liberal ideas with which he was imbued by one of our 
French pJdlosojphes — Laharpe, who brought him up. But he 
is so fickle that one can never know whether the sentiments 
he utters proceed from his real conviction or from a species 
of vanity to put himself in contrast with his real position.’ 

In elucidation of this he mentioned an argument they 
had had upon forms of Government, in which Alexander 
maintained a preference for elective monarchy. His (Napo- 
leon’s) opinion was quite contrary, for ^who is fit to be so 
elected ? A Caesar or an Alexander, who is not to be found 
once in a century : so that the election must after all be a 
matter of chance, and the law of succession is surely better 
than the dice.’ During the fortnight that they were at Tilsit 
the two Emperors dined together nearly every day, ‘but we 
rose early from table to get rid of the King of Prussia, 
who bored us. About nine o’clock the Emperor Alexander 
returned in plain clothes to drink tea with me, and remained 
conversing very agreeably on different subjects, for the most 
part philosophical or political, sometimes till two or three 
o’clock in the morning.’ The Emperor Francis, he said, had 
more honesty but less capacity. ‘I would rely upon him 
sooner than on the other, and if he gave me his word to do 
such or such a thing, I would be persuaded that at the moment 
of giving it he meant to keep it ; but his mind is very limited 
— no energy — no character.’ The King of Prussia he called 
‘ un ca^oral,^ without an idea beyond the dress of a soldier, 
and ‘ infinitely the greatest fool of the three.’ The Archduke 
Charles was ^un esjprit tr^s-mediocre,^ who had, however, on 
some occasion, shown himself not to be without military 
talent. 

“ He spoke lightly of the talents of his Marshals, but 
having once elevated them it had been his system to maintain 
them. He had always been indulgent respecting military 
errors, as he evinced in not removing Marmont from his 
command after the loss of his artillery at Laon, which he now 
believed to have been treachery. He said that Augereau was 
a ‘ mauvais sujet,^ who, he thought, had made his terms a month 
before he declared himself. He spoke well of Mass^na. ‘I 
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believe he behaved well, as did als^* .\hirsiiMl:* St«ii!t ;i.iii| 
Davoust.' I. asked if he was iicJt sur|*ri.%»*d at Ib»r!,lder !i:iviie^» 
been the first U* wtdeenue tie- K 111*4; s arrival. |||* 

aikSwertMl with a siiule, ^ I liave bet-ii teld he lias etiiiiiiiiitit*,| 
some hdlies of the kimh but his hisid is iitii a | 

had promott'd hint iiiort*thau hi‘ dest^rvod bi'emesi* I loiiiid 
}H‘ii usfd'iil. f>e.sidt‘S, I assure you, lie is a, good fellow, Mini if 
lie sa.w me lie would lie the first to e.\ press regret tor what hi^ 
has doiiej with tears in his eyesd 

“f asked him what In- thought td' tht* King of Spain 
(Ferdina.iHlj */ He said he was not without, naiural parts, hut 
ignorant atul bigoted from tlie faults of his i*dueatioin ivhie|| 
had been h.*ft entirely to prie>t.H. * .Miireover^ f he nio,,ht din* 
simulating ehara^’ter 1 tna-r knew.’ He eoii.'dderi-d i Imrles I V. 
to hr* honest and well intentioiied, but with very lit! liM'apueify. 
His Qiieeiij i think, he ealled * frnu^f* hut | d«» 

xiot reeolleet his saving mueh alwHit lt«*r. 

“Napoleon imfuired if 1 had seen ‘the bi^autit'nl iiiieieiim 
that 1 havi* given them at i’uris.’' lie e-KiiresM’d some n-gni. 
a.t Iiaving ta,ken away so many fuie things from Italy. ‘I 
was railim* unjust in that, but at that time I thought only «tf 
Vnine.e/ H«* had meant-, Imwever. to aeqiiii his *!«di| one day 
to Italy by Hepurating it from the Freneh Kinpire, aUil by forne 
ing it altogether into an indepemhmt kingdoiii for lii.s him» 1 
askml him if the Kinged’ Kafdes ( Murat 'i would ma iiiatle 
an obstacle this arrangement ? He saiil, * Ve.s. for tli«* |*reif- 
enty but f Hhouhi have settled tliat Sfuiielaav i:»r by ilie t ime 

^ With a ftnv exeepticiiis <»« tie* niirt «if iIip Atli*-# lt»fi hif4*i the 

wottderfitl NiiiKaeori Miweiiai. etiHeheti wilh |»jeiiirri atei h*ri il»|y 

torn from Italy, Hpiiiit, arel (MTiiiaiiy; wlu**h i%**rk‘^**f firh ^tei fit*- 

Inioks aiui rare miiiiiusKTi|»t»exart«d iit si||iie»l at lie* loVMiiri'» f-inJiiii, 

wem all eo»skl«m.i hy a large ilm aiel niiiifary it/* fo* 

phles of vlrUiry, 'fhii liUlueiiee esier*‘i^<»i 011 piihllr hv this 

dWitiHistaiiee was reiilly eoiifiiflerahlis aiai it leutiirol ihr iiiet-il 

tli€i reitlliUion of thene tri*a«iires (whleh %viiH aeide ui to it^r 

Freaeh to reason. If at the tlifi»« of fhat rf-wtlinilon If h^*! iltemr.f 

right (whii’h It imn) lual feip«|hh* Iwddeh lii umnv eaw « it 
oil the roMtiiriitioii <»l tlie works *4 art. wliieh haU Iwrii |«y j 

pmerals, ftnii kept on their o%vn itinamnf, b*nv many more sosjiMi 

have Ixionstwit hnek to Italy ami H|mlri than Metsially mere m^m ’ Tite Iie4».i ^ 
of .Marshal Boult’s eolleetlon. so rieh in Urn phunres ef Miifille, Vfl4*^<|iti 
Alonzo Cano, (.’asa «lel C«sUio, amt other* of iliti iir^t I4paiiil**li niiii- 

tery, is perfia^tly well known. Mitrshal Hmilt aftefwjurils ruUm lion 

to King lamii Fhliippe. AWifor «/ IS.'W nfumit. 
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my son came of age.^ He had found the Italians lazy and 
effeminate, ^But I finished by making them as good soldiers 
as the Brench/ On my naming the Viceroy he said, ^ He is a 
young man whom I have always treated as my son, and who 
has always deserved my praise.’ I asked if he was not a very 
good officer? He said, ^Yes, he has always behaved very 
well; but he is by no means a man of superior talents.’ He 
questioned me a good deal about Milan, the disposition of the 
people towards him, whether the things he had begun there 
were going on, etc., and seemed pleased at my admiration of 
the Simplon, which led him to speak of the roads and other 
public works he had made, or intended to have made, in 
different parts of the French dominions. Among them he 
particularly mentioned the dockyards at Antwerp and Venice. 

“ He asked me, ^ What would they do with me if I were 
to go to England ? Should I be stoned ? ’ I replied that he 
would be perfectly safe there, as the violent feelings which 
had been excited against him were daily subsiding now that 
we were no longer at war. He said smiling, ^ I believe, how- 
ever, that there would always be some risk on the part of your 
London mob.’ I then mentioned to him the odium that some 
of his acts had produced in England, and instanced the execu- 
tion of the Due d’Enghien. He justified it on the score of 
his being engaged in a treasonable conspiracy, and having 
made two journeys to Strasburg in disguise, in consequence of 
which he had been seized and tried by a military commission, 
which sentenced him to be shot. ‘ I have been told he desired 
to speak with me, which affected me, for I knew he was a 
young man of spirit and talent. I even believed that I would 
have seen him, but M. de Talleyrand hindered me, saying, 
“ Don’t commit yourself with a Bourbon : you know not what 
may be the consequences of it : the wine is drawn — it must 
be drunk.” ’ ^ I asked him if it was true that the Duke was 

1 It is due to this extraordinary personage to state our conviction that 
what Napoleon says here is untrue. Napoleon knew the wondertul talent 
and address of M. do Talleyrand, as also how largely they had contributed 
to the first restoration of the Bourbons in 1814. From that moment he en- 
tertained a rancorous spite against his ex-Minister, on whose shoulders he 
tried to throw the weight of many of his politics, mistakes, and crimes. He 
roundly asserted, on several occasions, that Talleyrand projected and coun- 
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shot by torc'hliitht. ilo * Alt im>; that^ wuiibl liavo 

boon rontniry to L*iw. 1 ht* t‘X»‘c‘ut imt nt t.ln* ii:4iia! 

hour, about oight in tlio niorninj^, u!ul I iiiiiat‘diatoly unli'rocl 
the oilieial reptirt of it, with the seutenee, in be in 

every town in Franet*.’ 

iiientioiUMi tin* i<h*a that |irt‘vaihnl in as to the 

murder of (japtaiu Wright. He did not n*enl!e«'i tin* name, 
but on my saying tiuit in* was a <'om|anioii of Sir Sidney 
Smith, he sai«I, " I>id he then dii* in prison ? for I have eiitindy 
forgotten tin*, eireuinsianee.’ He seouted tin* imtion of fiiiil 
play, adding that he had m*ver put any man to death cdandes- 
tiindy, or without it trial. * My eonseienee is witinmi reproaeli 
on that point; and hat! \ hf*en less s[Kiring of blood, pf‘riiaps 
1 might not have* ht*en here imw. Hut your newspu|*ers 
chargeii me also witii tin* dt‘ath of ihehegni, wini strangleti 
himself with Ins neekeloth.’ 

“ He tlnm went int«) an interesting a<‘eoiniiof <ii*orgeH’H coin 

spiraey% its dis(*overy by the otudeHsitui of an apot heearv, 

a (JhoudU^ and a eairious (ajnversaiirui wliieh was overheaj’d 
bt^twimn Mon‘au, Fie.hegru, and (b»(»rg**s at a hotisi* on ilit* 
bonle.vards. 

He sjK)kt* witli apparent pli^asur* (»f Fgypt, and ileHerihf*d 
ImmorouHly enough his mlmission and tlmt <»f Ids jyany into 
Mahometanism, on reeeiving from iht* men id the law% aft«*r 
many nn^,(*fiugH and grave* diseiissious at i ’airo, a <lisf»i*n.Hation 
from l>eing einmineised, and a pennissiem to dtink 
under the*, eondition of ihtnv doing a gofnl aetion after eaidi 
draught, * You ean hardly imagine,’ said h«% * the iidvaniaigt*s 
whkh I gained in tin* eouniry frtiin thm ;nloptitiii of their 
religion.’ I metitioned Sir iiobu’t Wilson’s siateinenfc ai Idn 
having poisoiuMl his nlek. Hit anHWi*reih * // i/ ti tiunn ee//i 
qtmlqm fomltummt de imti — Tlwm m mmm foiiiiiiiittiiii of 

sftlltKl th« usurpation of tho whewm,« tiimt lllnlstor slroiiKiy 

dteuatlecl him from it. It Wioi whim itiinlly niHbliig irito- ilils 
war that M. do Taih^yrand Ca# wo hoJIove) flmt tiiielo use nf tliitt |d«|Uiiiit e*- 
prosslou, ** Thin is tho Imginniiiit of tlio oiid/‘ When Ihitiiiimrl-iHioiiiiiifiiior^ 
his Bpanish mtmmnvvm M. do I'aHoyrami was iif»i Mlitimiir fur Foreign 
Atraiiu — in Iiin augor tlto Km|«»r<w ha^i takotj the olloo frt»ni liliii fiiiil glf©ii 
it to Champagny, tlm Dm do i.'adoro. - Mdiim o/ WJil mUtitm. 
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truth in that. Three or four^ men of the army had the 
plague : they could not have lived twenty-four hours ; I was 
about to march ; I consulted Desgenettes as to the means of 
removing them. He said that it must he attended with some 
risk of infection, and would be useless to them as they were 
past recovery. I then recommended him to give them a dose 
of opium rather than leave them to the mercy of the Turks. 
He answered me, like a very honest man, that it was his 
business to cure and not to kill : so the men were left to their 
fate. Perhaps he was right, though I asked for them what I 
should under similar circumstances have wished my best 
friends to have done for me. I have often thought since on 
the morality of this, and have conversed on it with others, 
and I believe that, after all, it is always better to suffer a man 
to finish his destiny, be it what it may. I judged so after- 
wards in the case of Duroc, who, when his bowels were falling 
out before my eyes, repeatedly cried to me to have him put 
out of his misery. I said to him, I pity you, my friend, 
but there is no help for it — you must suffer on to the end.’^ ^ 
I then asked him about the massacre of the Turks at Jaffa. 
He answered, ‘ It is true : I had about 2000 of them shot — 
you think that rather strong — but I granted them a capitu- 
lation at El-Arish, upon condition that they should return to 
their homes. They broke the condition and threw themselves 
into Jaffa, where I took them by assault. I could not carry 
them off as prisoners, for I was in want of bread, and they 
were by far too dangerous devils to be let go a second time, so 
that I had no other means but to kill them.’ 

This,” says Lord Ebrington, is all that I accurately 
recollect of this interesting conversation, which lasted from 
eight till half-past eleven o’clock, as we walked up and down 
the room. His manner put me quite at my ease almost from 
the first, and seemed to invite my questions, which he 
answered upon all subjects without the slightest hesitation, 
and with a quickness of comprehension and clearness of 
expression beyond what I ever saw in any other man ; nor 


1 BoiirrioTHio, who was with Bonaparto iii Egypt, says there were nearly 
sixty cases ol plague in the military hospital. See ante, vol. i. p. 196. 
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did lie^ in tlie whole course of the conversation, hotrav, either 
by his counteiuiiice or manner, a single tnuution (d’ resentment 
or regret.” 

About the middle of May, 1814, Huron Kohler, the Austrian 
Oommissioner, took farewell of Napoleon to retium to \htmua. 
The scene of Napoleon’s parting with this genthuuan is said 
to have been quite patheti<5 on the Emperor's side. He wept 
as he embraced General Kohler, and entreattal him in pro(*ure, 
if possible, his re-union with his wife and (diild, i*alied him 
the preserver of his life, regretttsl his povtu-ty, whi<*h pre. 
vented his bestowing on him some valualde t()ken of rmiicun* 
braiice, finally, folding the Austrian (hmt'ral in his arms, he 
held him there for some time, repeating t‘Xpressions id‘ warm 
attachment. This sensibility (‘xisted all uj>on oiu* .sid«\ for 
an English gentleman who witnessed iht* scene is saiti to have 
asked Kohler afterwards what In^ was thinking of while 
locked in the Emperor’s embraces. “Of Is<mriot," answenni 
the Austrian. 

After the de|>artur(^ of Ihiron K<dder ('olonel Sir Neil 
Campbell was the only one of the four Commissioners vviio 
remained at Elba by orders of the Hriiish (Ubinet. It was 
difficult to say what his of!ie(‘ really was, or what wen* his 
instructions. Hti had neith(*r powiu*, right, nor means to 
interfere with Napohum’s motions. The Emperor had been 
recognized by a treaty ms an in<h*p(‘mh*nt st>vereigm It 
was therefore only as a nomhnsiudpt kind of i‘nvoy tliai Sir 
Neil Campbell was p(*rmitt(‘d to reside at his C'onrt. In 
fact, Sir Neil Campbell had no direct <»r ostimsible situation, 
and of this the Frcmc-h at Elba took advaniagt*. Drouoi, 
the Governor of Porto-Ferrajo, made such particular impuries 
into the character assumed by the Britisli envi»y, and ilie 
length of his stay, as to obligt* Campbell tti clecdare that his 
orders were to remain in Elba till the breaking up of the 
Congress, which was now settling the affairs of Kiinqa*, but 
if his orders should direct him to continue there after that 
period he would apply to have his situaticm placed on a 
recognized footing. 

Napoleon did not oppose the equivocuil residence of Bir Neil 
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Campbell at Elba ; be affected, on the contrary, to be pleased 
with it. For a considerable time he even seemed to seek the 
society of the British envoy, held frequent intercourse with 
him, and conversed with apparent confidence on public affairs. 
Ifc appeared from these conversations that hTapoleon’s expres- 
sions were arranged, generally speaking, on a premeditated 
plan, yet it is equally evident that his ardent temperament, 
when once engaged in discourse, led him to discover more of 
his own private thoughts than he would on cool reflection have 
suffered to escape him. 

In September, for example. Sir Neil Campbell had an audi- 
ence of three hours, during which ISTapoleon, with his habitual 
impatience of a sedentary posture, walked from one end of 
the room to the other, and talked incessantly. He was happy, 
he said, that Sir Heil remained in Elba, 2>our rompre la chi- 
mere (to destroy the idea that he, Bonaparte, had any further 
intention of disturbing the peace of Europe). I think, he 
continued, ^^of nothing beyond the verge of my little isles. I 
could have supported the war for twenty years if I had chosen. 
I am now a retired person, occupied with nothing but my fam- 
ily, my retreat, my house, my cows, and my poultry.’’ And 
yet, not unfrequently, the very moment after assertions like 
these Kapoleon’s eye would flash, his lips quiver, and on some 
sudden reference to the Bourbons, or to his army, he would 
let words escape him that proved ambition was still alive 
and working within him. 

On another occasion he described the ferment in France, 
which he said he had learned from the correspondence of his 
Guards with their native country, and went on to say plainly 
that the present disaffection would break out with all the fury 
of the former revolution, and require his own resurrection. 

For then,” he added, the sovereigns of Europe will soon find 
it necessary for their own repose to call on me to tranquillize 
matters.” 

Sir Neil Campbell conceived some suspicions, but, upon the 
whole, thought it unlikely that the Emperor meditated an es- 
cape, unless a very tempting opening should present itself in 
France or Italy. 
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Napoleon frequently tulknd al«mt his wife aini stni, whose 
society at Eli)a Iw. elaiiiuul ;i8 a ant! as a. indis- 

pensable to liis happiness. On tht*st* Itiples his lan«4ua«4t» was 
furious. Geinuail Kohler, on tin* otlnu’ iuind, insisitsl that, her 
remaining apart from lier husband was entirely voluntary on 
the part of Maria Louisa. lb* als(» expres.stul an opinitm that 
Napoleon was actuated by tdher feidingsthan thos«* of doiuen- 
tic affection, and this, though we believe he tenderly hn*ed his 
child and his wife also, we can readily ladieve. 

A curious incident made tin* simpie-mimleti peoph* of Fdlia 
believe for a short time that tiie Kinpress autl tlie young Napo« 
leou had really been amoiig them to visit t he fallen monarch. 
In August, 1814, a lady with a lim^ litil<* bt^y arrivet! from Li*g» 
horn at lh)rto-F(‘rrajo in a vtn-y my.steritms manner. She wmn 
received with distinction, arouml which, liowever, Bonaparte 
threw a certain veil of seerety". She was h>dgetl in a retiri*d 
casino, or c.ountry-lioust^ in the least fn*qut‘nted part of the, 
island, where she only stoppiul two days, anti tlM»n made sail 
for Naples. Even some of the Frem'h soldituy, who had only 
seen the lady at a distance, or hml not seen her at all, wrote to 
their friends that Maria Louisa hml been to \ isii her hitsband, 
and that it was quib* ei*rtain the Emperor of tin* Fremdi 
and the Emperor of Austria were on the piunt of making up 
matters, and ilien making eummon hi*ad agmiiiHt the Allies, 
The fine litih^ boy was indeed the son <if Bomiparte, but an 
illegitimate son, and tlu^ mysterioim huly in questimi was md 
Maria Louisa, but a Polish (k>untt»sH witli whom Xafnileon had 
intrigued at Warsaw during the winter of * 

As the winter appromtlied a <*hunge wnis dise«*rnible in 
Napoleon. The alteratitum which he liad pliiiineil in the 
island ce^'ised to inti*re8t him, In* rode less frequently on liorHc 
back, and sunk occasionally inb> fits of deep coiitciiiplatioii, 
mingled with gloomy anxiety. He lM*cami% alsod* says Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘^subjecjtt^d to timmsineHS, t4.i wdiirlt hi* bail 
hitherto been a stranger, kung that arising from luamniary iii- 
oonveniences. He had plungetl into expenses ivitli iiiniriidcnt 
eagerness, and without weigluiig the amount of liis rimourcais 

1 Sd© ant€f vol. ill. 75, th© Cotinmfii WalewiMaf 
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} tile cost of the projjosed alterations. The ready money 
dxe brought from Trance seems to have been soon ex* 
i;, and to raise supplies he commanded the inhabitants 
sland to pay up, in the month of June, the contributions 
vvliole year. This produced petitions, personal solicita- 
.iid discontent. It was represented to him that, so poor 
tie inhabitants of the island, in consequence of want of 
c their wine for months past, that they would be driven 
iXLOst extreme difficulties if the requisition should be 
0 cL in. In some of the villages the tax-gatherers of the 
03 ? were resisted and insulted. ISTapoleon, on his side, 
LX't of his troops to quarter upon the insurgent peasantry, 
"be supported by them without payment, till the contri- 
j should be paid up.” 

j^chibition of poverty and destitution could hardly fail 
;p crating and preparing for any enterprise, however des- 

Ixis faithful followers and attached troops, who had 
ocustomed always to be well cared for. We suspect, 
that Bonaparte, who was then actually sending large 
f money to his brother Joseph for political objects, was 
poor as he seemed. 

alter Scott, who believes his poverty to have been real, 
txo can hardly be suspected of favoring Bonaparte in 
bion to the Bourbons, remarks : — 
e IFrench administration were, of all others, most inti- 
Toound in conscience, honor, and policy to see the Treaty 
ibainebleau, as forming the footstool by which Louis 
. mounted his restored throne, strictly observed towards 
i03x. The third article of that Treaty provides an annu- 
e-venue of 2,000,000 francs, to be registered in the Great 
if Prance, and paid without abatement or deduction to 
so XI Bonaparte. This annual provision was stipulated 
Mlarshals Macdonald and ITey as the price of Napoleon^s 
ion, and the French Ministers could not refuse a decla- 
of payment without gross injustice to Bonaparte, and at 
lie time a severe insult to the Allied powers. So far 
ais pension being paid with regularity, we have seen no 
je that Napoleon ever received a single remittance on 
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acco\mt of it. The Ih-itish rf‘sideiit <»h,serviii^^ liuw muelj tlin 
ex-Emperoi* was iiarasseti by jH*emiiary st.rait.s, gave it, iH»i 
once but repeatciily, as his <»pini(uu ‘that, it thf*.se ci!f!ieuitit*s 
pressed upon him imi(‘h longt*r, so as tc» pr«‘veiil liiiii from e«»ii. 
tinning tlic external show of a ('onri, hi» was pertoetly eapalfle 
of crossing over to Piumbino with his InHips, or iauumitting 
any other extravagance*.' ” 

This was Hir Neil Painpbeirs opinion on the .‘Usi «»f t>e!o!«»r, 
1814, and Lord (Jastlereagh made stnmg reimms! raiuH*s on the 
subject, although Great ib-itain was the <»nly power armmg the 
Allies who, !)eing no principal jiarty to the Tri*aty of i‘'ontaine- 
bleau, niiglit safely have left it to tbose Statics who wert\ 

Not only w- ere the elaims of Naptdeon !t*ft unsat isfif‘d, hut 
the pensions — 2,5(Hf,(H>0 — stipulabal for by t in* sixtli artich* 
of the Treaty of Fontainebleau for the dilTereiii mmnbers (d‘ 
his family wen^ nevtu* j>aid by the resit»re«! Ihnirbonsd 

Napoleon’s eondue.t towards timse \v1m» joiitecl hint at Fdlta 
wars wadi (aah'ulated tiMiKikc* (hwaiteil partisans. < hi thi* llth 
of July (Jt)lomboni, eommaiidant of a battali«»n of tie* Ith rogi» 
merit of the line in Italy, was prestuibMl the Emperor as 
newly arrived. “ Well, Gobunhoni, your business in Elba?” 
— First, to pay my duty to your Majesty ; senuidiy, to oiler 
myself to carry a musket among ymir guards.” Ttiat is too 
low a situation, you must have something Indter,” said Napo 
leon ; and instantly named him to an appointment tif 1200 
francs yearly. 

About the middle of Bummer Na|Hdeon wan visited by his 
mother and his sister the Prinee.ss fhtulim*. Ho! Ii f ln*se ladies 
had very considerable talents for jKditieal intrigue, am! their 
natural faculties in this way laid not lain dormant or been im 
jured by want of |)rac*ti<a*. In Pauline this flm^sse was par- 
tially concealed ly a languor and indecdsion of manner ami an 

^ Some of this cliggniee most imdeniahly fell u|Hm mwh of ftie Allies 
as guaranteed the executien ef the Trimly of Foiiiuiaiddiiiiio llartiii Fain 
says : — 

** It must be recorded, to the disgrace of Knroiwmn dlfdojtiacy, ih»t ihme 
generous professionH ware iH*ver carried iiitu' 'riwi lewirh'fi whiidi 

Napoleon distributed to pc*reons about him, <m the faith of the iVtialv, tiava 
not been paid, and the legatees iuiv«* not found in the signaliirei of Prineeg 
that security which isfundHlic^d hy the m^^nature of two attorneys in the iin«l 
trithng matters of this nature hetweiui private individiiiiis.'* 
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occasional assuinx^tion of niaiserie, or almost infantine simpli- 
city ; but this only threw people the more ofi their guard, and 
made her finesse the more sure in its operation. Pauline was 
handsome too, uncommonly graceful, and had all that power 
of fascination which has been attributed to the Bonaparte 
family. She could gain hearts with ease, and those whom her 
charms enslaved were generally ready to devote themselves 
absolutely to her brother. She went and came between Naples 
and Elba, and kept her brother-in-law, Murat, in mind of the 
fact that the lion was not yet dead nor so much as sleeping, 
but merely retiring the better to spring forward on his quarry. 

Having taken this resolution and chosen his time, Napoleon 
kept the secret of his expedition until the last moment ; and 
means were found to privately make the requisite prepara- 
tions. A portion of the soldiers was embarked in a brig called 
the Inconstant and the remainder in six small craft. It was 
not till they were all on board that the troops first conceived 
a suspicion of the Emperor’s purpose : 1000 or 1200 men had 
sailed to regain possession of an Empire containing a popula- 
tion of 30,000,000 ! He commenced his voyage on Sunday 
the 26th of February, 1815, and the next morning at ten 
o’clock was not out of sight of the island, to the great annoy- 
ance of the few friends he had left behind. At this time 
Colonel Sir Neil Campbell was absent on a tour to Leghorn, 
but being informed by the French Consul and by Spanocchi, 
the Tuscan Governor of the town, that Napoleon was about 
to sail for the Continent, he hastened back, and gave chase to 
the little squadron in the Fartridge sloop of war, which was 
cruising in the neighborhood, but, being delayed by commu- 
nicating with a French frigate, reached Antibes too late.^ 

There were between 400 and 500 men on board the brig 

1 The conduct of Sir Keil Campbell was severely censured at the time in 
various quarters. The following defence of it was put forward by his friends, 
and published in a London newspaper. Campbell was a gallant officer, and 
it is but justice to him to reprint that statement here. 

From this period until the assembling of the Congress at Vienna Bona- 
parte evinced the greatest predilection for the constant personal presence and 
society of Sir Neil Campbell; but the discussion of the Allied powers touch- 
ing his future situation, and the arrangements of the Italian States seemed 
to awa.ken his slumbering passions and create rancor in his mind ; lie evi- 
dently alienated himself from the habits ho had before cultivated with the 
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(the Lieo/isfant) in whic‘h BonuparU* (niibarkfd. Chi thc» piis- 
sage they met with a French ship of war, with wiiieli tlu*y 
spoke. The* Guards were ordered to puli otY thtdr <»aps and 
lie down on the deck or go below while the taipiain exc‘hangt*d 
some words with the. eoniiaander of the frigate, whom he 
afterwards iiroposed to pursue* and capture. Bonaparti* las 
jected the idem as absurd, and asked why he* should introduce 
this m*w ejiisode into his plan. 

As theey 8t(K>d over to the coast of France the* Kmpeu’or was 
in the highest spirits. The die* was east, and he* setuuetl to 
be quite himself again, lie sat iqion the* deedi and amus<*d 
the officers colh*ete(l around him with a narrative, of his cam- 
paigns, parti(*ularly those* of Italy and Hgy pi. When he* hml 
finislied he*. observ(‘d the* eh*ek to Iw* l•m•umbe*re‘^l with Hevt*ral 
largemdiests bedonging to him. He aske'ei tin* m*utn’ iPhtltd 
what tliey coiitaineul. Upem being tohl thew we*n‘ hl!e‘d with 
wine he ordere‘(l them to be imimaliaiely bnik«*n e»p«*m saying, 

Britifili iTSident BoimpartiCH r(*Ht1<*K«newe aiu! UisHjitlHfjK'tien with hb situa- 
tion at Bn)a daily incn‘n8(*d, 

“ AlK)Ut tliis time nevond of lim redntioim and ohl friondH arriv« <l at Elba 
from tiio Continent; a freeijnenit lnl«*roourHo took |diMo with Italy, anti he 
evUlontly ahowcid Sir Ncdl Cainplwdl that hlHctimnanv w’as not wo iiofe|»tahle 
as formerly. Under th«‘Be and other «‘irrum»tane4*H ih»loni’l Cani|dndl found 
it expedient occasionally to viwit tlie^ Continent tor the {»nr|M»wo id being the 
be^tter enubleal to watch, fuicertain, and <!«uniiiunt(*at<* to hiw (lovornment and 
its functionaries on the (hmtineuit such intrigues of Bonaparte iw might \m 
carried forward, and which it wjis iinpt^HWHihh^ to do by a ctmwtatit rfwTdcnce 
at Elba; and theres is reason to believe that be del tiot fail to repiat, from 
time to time, wbat luipeared to him d<‘KcTving of notice, as well on the (*on- 
tinent as in Elba. It is therefore to 1 h?i presniiiiul that evm» tbit ex|H»ltlim 
of the footitig on which hf^ was at EUm will <n inee the injimtice of the lan- 
guage in which the public jirints have indulged, in nttrihuting t4i him a 
tion which he would have 8<*oriied to Iioi<l»«™a power which he <Ild tmt 
possess, and a negligemai which the whoh^ tenor of his mllitiiry life in««it 
decidedly contradicts: nor will tlie pnhilc nsjcribe to an isolati’d Individual, 
so situated, the means of preventing NapcdiMiiCs departure frtun Elba, the 
signal for which, bail Col<»nel Campbell lM*eii on the spid, would have lawn 
Ins imprisonment and coiisf^quant <Ii*privation of all tneaiii of refmrf iiig to 
bis (lovernnumt.” Fuller details will Im found in a work ulnce piibllshial 
by Sir Neil Campludl on the subject of his residence in the Mecltterraneari, 
when in attendance ujam Najadeon Bonaparte. 

The allusion in this hdtt*r to ditsmmiionH earriml on at Vieiinit ** loficAlwr/ 
(Napoleon ’ h)/u tore Bitvatkm'' merits partieidar aittintion. It I« cemfi- 
dcntly asserted by many tliat Rm Ulund of ,S’t. HHmn imt» iMtHl of m f.hn- 
grem, and that NafndMm wm told U wm the inttmUou of lAc J|llr« lo mmi him 
to that inland before he made up hin mind to qnit KUm ami fr|/ (iu* for- 

tune of his sword, Buob an aimouncemont was oertalidy enough hi fort^ Idm 
again to aiipeal to the ohittices of war in hit own defenee. - EiUtor of iwm 
mitlon, 
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>We will divide the booty.” Tlio Knqxn-or superiiitendtul 
he distribution luiusidfj and prt‘S(Uited bottle by bottle to his 
(HuradeSy till tirtsl of this occupation he called out to Ber- 
rantl, ‘‘(Jrand IVlarshaij assist nn^, if you plcaist*,. Let ns help 
h(‘se puithuinuL They will help //.s* somti day.” It was with 
his sp(*ci(\s of innilinnuv that lui (captivated wluui luc (dios(c all 
.round him. Thtc following day lac was employ (cd in various 
jraiigcmuuits, and among otluu-s in die.tating to Oolomd Itaoul 
he pro(*iamations to b(» issutnl on his landing. In om* of 
1 h‘S(% ader obs<*rving, “ w<‘ must forget that wti have givtm 
aw to tlu‘ neighlioring nations,” Napohsm stopp(‘d. What 
iav(* I said?"’ (’olomd Uaoul nsid tine pa.ssag(*. ‘‘Stop!” 
aid Nap<d(‘(m. ‘Mhuit tine word ‘ indghboring ; ’ say simid}^ 
to nations.’” It was thus his }>rid(C nwisihsl itstdf, and his 
jubit ion setuned to n‘kindhc at Uni vucry r(*(‘.oli(*etions of Ills 
orunu* greatm*HH. 

JS’apol(*on landed without any acnddtuit on tlni 1st (»f March 
.t Uannes, a small S(‘aport in tin* <«ulf (»f St. rhian, not far 
rom Krt*jus, wln*n! Int had dis(‘mbark(*d on his r<‘turn from 
^Igypt sixteen years Ind’ore, and wlnuai In* had (‘ni!>arked tine 
m*eeding year for Elba. A small party of the (luards wln^ 
u’csenti'd iJn*mH<*lves be fort*, tin* neighboring garrison of 
Intibes wcfi* made prisoin‘rH by (h‘in*ral (’orsiig tin* (lov- 
rmu* of the plaet*. Sonne onii hinted that it wjih not right 
o proceed till ilncy had reh*am*<l th«*ir (*oinrad(*s, hut tluc 
‘hnperor ohH(*rv(*d that this was |K>orly to t*Htimate tine magni- 
ude of the undertaking ; lH*fore tlnnn wertc nn*n 

tutlihif/ tn he set free! Uc% howevtu*, Sent tin* ( dnunisHa.riat 
>fllc*er i(^ try what Inc tsmld do, e.alling out after him, “Take 
are yon do not get ytmrself made |»risotH*r too!” 

At nightfall tln« troops bivtnuncked on tine beach. Just 
x»fore a postilion, in a 8plt*ndid livery, had iHsm brought to 
dip(»U»<m. It tunimi out that this man had ldrme.rly a 
kanestie of the Kinpress Jo.Hi«phiiu% and waa now in the aer* 
del* of tin* Prineo of Moiiinco, who himself had IxHcn erpierry 
o tin* Einf^rcHH, Tlie poHitliou, aft4*r (expressing Ids gr<*at 
iitonisliment at finding the KinfMinir ther(^ steted, in armwer 
o the .(|uestion» that wero put to him, that ha lunl juit (soma 
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from Paris; that all along tlu* nnul, us far as Avigoiuu, h«» 
heard nothing but regret for the Kmperurs ahseiier ; t hat Iuh 
name was eonstantly e(*ho<*<l frmn mouth Ui moutli ; and ihat^ 
when once fairly through Pnivent'e, he womid timl tiie whole 
population ready to rally round him. Phe man added that 
his la(ied livery laid frequently rendered him the ohjeet of 
odium and insult on tlu* road. Tins was the ti*stiimmy of one 
of the common class of soidety : it was very gratifying to tht* 
Emperory as it entircdy corn*spoadt*d witli his expc*ctaiions. 
The Prince of Monaco himself, o!i beiiig prt*sented to the 
Emperor, was less t‘Xplicit. Xa|>oit*on ndrained from (|ueH« 
tioning him on political matters. Tht*. conversation therefore 
assumed a more lively character, and tunu'd altcfgetluu' on the 
ladies of the former Imptudal Court, e.oneeruing whom the 
Empcu'or was very particular in his inquiries. 

As soon as tlu^ moon had ris«ni, wiiitdi was about one or twai 
in the morning of the 2d, the bivouacH were brokmi up, and 
Napoleon gave, orders for pnHa»eding to (irasHe. There lie 
expected to find a roml which lie had planned during the 
Empire, but in this he was disappointed, the HourlmuH having 
given up all such expensive works through want of money. 
Bonaparte was therefore obliged to pass through narrow 
dtdiles tilled with snow, and left lH*hind him in the Immls of 
the municipality his carriage and two pi«*et‘H af t'annon, wdd<!h 
had been brought asliori*. This was terimsl a capture in the 
bulletins of the day. The municipality of Ctrasse was strongly 
in favor of the Koyalist cause, but the suchlen appearance of 
the Emperor afforded but little time for hesitation, and they 
came to tender their submission to him. Having paHsed 
through the town he haltial on a little lieight some way 
beyond it, where he breakfmsteil He was soon stirroiimhal by 
the whole population of the pliu^e; and he heard the Haiiit* sen- 
timents and the same prayers im InTtjre he c|'iiitted Fram*e. A 
multitude of petitions had alrejwly Isaui drawn up, and were 
presented to him, just as though Im had coma frciiii l-*aris and 
was making a tour through the departments. Oiiii comphiinetl 
that his^pension had not \men jxiid, another that liii cross of 
the Legion of Honor had been taketi from him. Boinii of the 
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more discontented secretly informed Napoleon that the au- 
thorities of the town were very hostile to him, but that 
the mass of the people were devoted to him, and only waited 
till his back was turned to rid themselves of the miscreants. 
He replied, Be not too hasty. Let them have the mortifi- 
cation of seeing our triumph without having anything to 
reproach us with.^^ The Emperor advanced with all the 
rapidity in his power. Victory,” he said, “depended on 
iny speed. To me France was in Grenoble. That place was 
a hundred miles distant, but I and my companions reached it 
in five days ; and with what weather and what roads ! I 
entered the city just as the Comte d’ Artois, warned by the 
telegraph, was quitting the Tuileries.” 

Napoleon himself was so perfectly convinced of the state of 
affairs that he knew his success in no way depended on the 
force he might bring with him. A piquet of gens (TarmeSf he 
said, was all that was necessary. Everything turned out as 
he foresaw. At first he owned he was not without some 
degree of uncertainty and apprehension. As he advanced, 
however, the whole population declared themselves enthusias- 
tically in his favor : but he saw no soldiers. It was not till 
he arrived between Mure and Vizille, within five or six leagues 
from Grenoble, and on the fifth day after his landing, that he 
met a battalion. The commanding officer refused to hold even 
a parley. The Emperor, without hesitation, advanced alone, 
and 100 grenadiers marched at some distance behind him, 
with their arms reversed. The sight of Napoleon, his well- 
known costume, and his gray military great-coat, had a magical 
effect on the soldiers, and they stood motionless. Napoleon 
went straight up to them and baring his breast said, “ Let him 
that has the heart kill his Emperor ! ” The soldiers threw 
down their arms, their eyes moistened with tears, and cries of 
“ Vive PEmpereur ! ” resounded on every side. Napoleon 
ordered the battalion to wheel round to the right, and all 
marched on together. 

At a short distance from Grenoble Colonel Labddoyere,^ 

1 Ijab^doybre was young, nobly born, gallant, handsome, and possessed of 
many high qualities, but his enthusiasm for Napoleon led him sadly astray. 
He was connected by his marriage with the loyal family of the Due de 
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who had been sent at tlu‘ head of tlie 7tli reKniiient to 
his passage, came to join the Kni|M‘ror. The iiii|iii!.st* ihiiH 
given in a manner decided the question. Laht-dovere's hh|m*. 
rior officer in vain interfered to restrain his tnithusiuKiii and 
that of his men. The tri-colored coc‘ka«ie.s, which had hem 
concealed in the hollow of a drum, were 4»ager!y disirihiited 
by Labedoyere among them, and they threw away the white 
cockade as a badge of their nation's dishonor. Hie |»easaiitry 
of Dauphiny, the cradle of the Revolution, lined tlie roadside; 
they were transported and mad with jt^y. d'he first hatiaiion, 
which has just been alluded to, luul slunvii stane signs of hesi- 
tation, but thousands of the country people erowtied round it, 
and by their shouts of Vive rKinpenmr!" endeavorefl to 
urge the troops to decdsion, while others wliii followed in 
Napoleon^s rear* eiicourag4‘d his little inmp to advanei* hy 
assuring them that they would im*ei with suceess. Nap«»leo!i 
said he could have tak(*n of ihesi‘ ptuisanis with him 

to Paris, but that then he would have b‘t»n (‘ailed ** the King 
of the Jacquerie.” 

Napoleon issued two prcKdamations on the road. He at first 
regretted that he had not luul them priiit(»d bdore he left 
Elba; but this could not have Imuui done without soinii risk of 
betraying his secret designB. IRi diciut<‘d tlimii on l>oard the 
vessel, where every man who (sould write wits (miployed in 
copying them. These copiers soon lM*canie wry ia*aree ; many 
of them were illegible ; and it was not till lie arrived at (lap, 
on the 5th of Mareli, that he found ineans to liave tlnun 
printed. They were from that time circulated and nml evisry- 
where with the utmost avidity. 

'The proclamation to the Frcmcdi pcopki waa iih follows: 

■ Frenchmen! — the de/mtum trf the Ihtke r/ Cmfujimne 
delivered Lyons without defenee to our eurmim. The om//, 
the command, of whkh 1 had irdrustml to htm^ mm^ hy the mmi* 
her of its battalions j the eouraye and patriot km. of the troops 
that composed ity in a conditum to hmt ths Atmirian tnmjm 


Damas, and ^ through that counectloii he ohteliiwl »ctl¥# 

from Ijouib XVIII. paid dearly for liig dlakiyiilly, for iiftor llioiffcottil 

Eestoratiou h© was shot, hk© Nay. — KtHtor qf mlMkm, 
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opposed to it^ and to arrive in time on the rear of the left flank 
of the army which threatened Paris, The victories of Champ 
Anhert^ of Montmirail, of Chateau- Thierry , of Vauchamps, of 
Mormans, of Montereau, of Craonne, of Rheims, of Arcis-sur- 
Auhe^ and of St. Dizier^ the rising of the brave peasants of 
Lorraine and Champagne, of Alsace, Franche-Compte and Bur- 
gundy, and the position which I had taken in the rear of the 
hostile army, by cutting it off from its magazines, its parks of 
reserve, its convoys, and all its equipages, had placed it in a des- 
perate situation. The French were never on the point of being 
more powerful, and the elite of the enemfs army was lost with- 
out resource ; it woidd have found a tomb in those vast plains 
which it had so mercilessly laid waste, when the treason of the 
Duke of Ragusa delivered up the Capital and disorganized the 
army. The unexpected misconduct of these two generals, %vho 
betrayed at once their country, their Prince, and their benefactor, 
changed the fate of the war ; the situation of the enemy was 
such that at the close of the action lohich took place before 
Paris, he was without ammunition, in consequence of his sepa- 
ration from his parks of reserve. In these new and distressing 
circumstances my heart was torn, but my mind remained im- 
movable ; I consulted only the interest of the country ; I banished 
myself to a rock in the middle of the sea ; my life was yours, 
and might still be useful to you. Frenchmen I in my exile I 
heard your comqjlaints and your wishes ; you blamed my long 
slumber ; you reproached me with sacrificing the welfare of the 
country to my repose. I have traversed seas through perils of 
every kind; I return among you to reclaim my rights, which 
are yoursP 

The address to the army was considered as being still more 
masterly and eloquent, and it was certainly well suited to' the 
taste of French soldiers, who, as Bourrienne remarks, are 
wonderfully pleased with grandiloquence, metaphor, and 
hyperbole, though they do not always understand what they 
mean. Even a French author of some distinction praises this 
address as something sublime. “The proclamation to the 
army,’’ says he, “ is full of energy : it could not fail to make 
all military imaginations vibrate. That prophetic phrase, 
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^The eagle^ with lht‘ ludiuiial \ull fly t'rniii i'l4i.iri‘h 

steeple to ehim-li sU*»‘p!e, till it .'Hfitle.s tni I lie tuwrris uf Xiitre 
Daiui*/ \vii*s happy in tli»‘ extivuo*.” 

The proeiaiuatiuii to tlie uriuy rau thus: 

Fold iers f — IIV Aare md Artfi vt^winrmi : iiPn mrp, Hj^riinfj 
from oiir rauks^ htire betrnifrd t^nr laurris^ fhnr //iriV 

benefa€ioi% and thrlr IXlurt*, Th*m^ u'hotu a'r knrr itrhriti fir 
twent^fire tnivirsin^ ##// Knnqtr tu rots* up mnuirH 

against uSy who hare sjwnt their Hers ui fight mg agamst us in 
the ranks of fondgii armieSf and in eursuig «#«r htauii/ui 
France^ shall theg jiretrnd to vummand or rurham our Hagtrs 
— theg who knee nerer hern able to loid: thrm m i itr jttrr 'A ShoH 
we suffer them to inherit the fruit of our giouHous toils, to foke 
j)osse^Hsio7i of our honors^ of our fortunes ^ raiumuhtte urn! 
revile oil)* glorg ? If their reign were tim'ti^iinur uH ie>euld he 
lostf even the reenlleetion of those metnorahir dags, II ifh tehai 
fury theg misrepresent them I They siek to (u-rnish what the 
wotdd adtnires ; and if there still remain defenders of our 
glory theg are to he found ammig those eery me mien whom we 
have eonfronted in Judds oj' Iniftle, Soldires! in mg erUe / 
have heard your imiee ; / have eome haek in spiir of uH iJmfan 
cles and all dangers. Your (JeneraL ealird to thr throne hg ike 
claries oj* the jnd>ple, and raised tm gout shirhiA^ is restored to 
you: come and jfein him. Mlaunt the itdsoitord toekude : 
you wore it in the days oj* our greatness, 11 V* mmt j'orgei that 
we have been the musters oj* mttiom ; but we must md safer 
any to intermeddle in our ajfmrs. UJio would pretend io be 
master over MB? Who would haem the iM-mwrl* lltmime those 
.Eagles which you had at Ulm^ at AusterHf^t at Jena, at Kgluu^ 
at Wagram, at FrmUand^ at Tudeia^ at EekmUJd^ nl AXi/iw#/, 
at Sntolensko, at the Moskuni^ at LutseUf at W$$-rfxemf at Jlmii* 
ndraiL The veterans of the armies tf the Samhre and 4WeitMt% 
of the MhinS) of Italy ^ of Egypt ^ *f the ITenf, if ike Hmmi 
Army, are humilmtmi: their homwuMe sears are dtspirnd ; 
their mcmssm wmld Im erittum, the hru re tmmid be reiteis^ f as 
the enemies of the pesgde grretemU the. iegiiimaie sorereigtm were 
in the midst of the foreign urmies. ttonom^ rrmm^w»»9% 
favors, are alone rmervmi for thme udm huee srrrrd mitk tlmm 
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against the country and against ns. Soldiers ! come and range 
yourselves under the banners of your Chief: his existence is 
only made up of yours ; his rights are only those of the people 
and yours ; his interest, his honor, his glory, are no other than 
your interest, your honor, and your glory. Victory shall march 
at a charging step ; the Eagle, with the national colors, shall 
fly from steeple to steeple, till it reaches the towers of Notre 
Name! Then you will he able to show your scars with honor ; 
then you will he able to boast of what you have done ; you will 
he the liberators of the country ! In your old age, surrounded 
and looked up to by your fellow-citizens, they unll listen to you 
with respect as you recount your high deeds ; you will each of 
you be able to suaj with pride, ‘And I also made part of that 
Grand Army which entered twice within the %oalls of Vienna, 
within those of Rome, of Berlin, of Madrid, of Moscow, and 
tohich delivered Paris from the stain which treason and the 
presence of the enemy had imprinted on itl Honor to those 
brave Soldiers, the glory of their country 

These words certainly produced an immense effect on the 
Trench soldiery, who everywhere shouted, Vive I’Empereur ! 
Vive le petit Caporal ! We will die for our old comrade ! 
with the most genuine enthusiasm. 

It was some distance in advance of Grenoble that Labe- 
doyere joined, but he could not make quite sure of the garri- 
soxi of that city, which was commanded by General Marchand, 
a man resolved to be faithful to his latest master. The shades 
of night had fallen when Bonaparte arrived in front of the 
fortress of Grenoble, where he stood for some minutes in 
a painful state of suspense and indecision. 

It was on the Tth of March, at nightfall, that Bonaparte 
thus stood before the walls of Grenoble. He found the gates 
closed, and the commanding officer refused to open them. 
The garrison assembled on the ramparts shouted ^Wive PEm- 
pereur ! ” and shook hands with Napoleon’s followers through 
the wickets, but they could not be prevailed on to do more. 
It was necessary to force the gates, and this was done under 
the mouths of ten pieces of artillery, loaded with grapeshot. 
In none of his battles did Napoleon ever imagine himself to 
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l>e in so nnu'.h danger as at the entrance into Grenoble. The 
s(ddiers seemed to turn upon him with furious gestures: for 
a luoiiient it miglit be supposed that they were going to tear 
him to pieces. But these were the su|)pressed transports of 
IcHU! and joy. Tlie Emperor and his hors(^ were l)oth borne 
along by the nudtitude, and he had scarcely time to breathe in 
tin* inn wluuu* In* alightt‘d when an increast*d tumult was 
lH*ard without j the inliabitants of Grencddci came to offer him 
thc^ broken gates of the city, since they could not present 
him with the keys. 

From Grenoble to Ihiris Napoleon found no further opposi- 
tion. During the four days of his stay at Lyons, where he 
had arrivtul on the 10th, there were continually upwards of 
20,000 peo[)h* assembled before his windows, whose acclama- 
tions were unet^asing. It would never have been supposed 
that the Emperor had even for a moment been absent from 
the country, Ib* issued orders, signed d(‘crees, nwiewed the 
troo])H, as if mdhing luul hapjmne.d. The military corps, the 
]>uhli(* bodies, a.nd all chuss(‘s of (dtiztms, (^ag(‘rly came forward 
to ternhu* their homage and their services. The Comte 
d’ Artois, wlio had bastimed to Lyons, as tin* Due and Duchesse 
d’Angouleme had d(me to Bordc^aux, lik(^ them in vain 
atLunpted to niak(^ a stand. The, iMount(‘d National Guard 
(wln^ WiU'e ktiown Royalists) dt*B(*rte(l him at tliis crisis, and 
in his Higlit only one of them chosen to follow him. Bonaparte 
refused thedr servieem when otfensl to him, and with a chival- 
rous feeding worthy of being nujorded sent the dticoration of 
tin*. Legion of Honor to the single voluntt3er who had thus 
sliown his fidelity by following the Duke. 

As soon as the Emperor (putted Lyons he wrote to Ney, 
who with his army was at Lons-1 e-Saul nier, to come and 
j(un him. Nej liad set off from the (k)urt with a promise to 
bring Nai>oleon, ‘Gike a wild beast in a cage, to Baris.” 
He.ott exciuses Ney^s heart at tluj expense of his head, and 
fanei<*s that the Marshal was rather e.arric'd away by circum- 
stances, by vanity, and by fickleness, than actuated by pre- 
meditated treachery, and it is cpiite possible that these pro- 
testations were sincerely uttered when Ncy left Baris, but, 
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infected by the ardor of his troops, he was unable to resist 
a contagion so much in harmony with all his antecedents, 
and to attack not only his leader in many a time of peril, but 
also the sovereign who had forwarded his career through every 
grade of the army. 

The facts of the case were these : — 

On the 11th of March Key, being at BesanQon, learned 
that ISTapoleon was at Lyons. To those who doubted 
whether his troops would fight against their old comrades 
he said, They shall fight ! I will take a musket from a 
grenadier and begin the action myself! I will run my 
sword to the hilt in the body of the first man who hesitates 
to fire ! At the same time he wrote to the Minister of 
War at Paris that he hoped ^^to see a fortunate close to 
this mad enterprise.’^ 

He then advanced to Lons-le-Saulnier, where, on the 
night between the 13th and 14th of March, not quite three 
days after his vehement protestations of fidelity, he received, 
without hesitation, a letter from Bonaparte, inviting him, by 
his old appellation of the ‘^Bravest of the Brave,” to join his 
standard. With this invitation Ney complied, and published 
an order of the day that declared the cause of the Bourbons, 
which he had sworn to defend, lost forevei*. 

It is pleaded in extenuation of Ney’s defection that 
both his officers and men were beyond his control, and 
determined to join their old Master; but in that case he 
might have given up his command, and retired in the same 
honorable way that Marshals Macdonald and Marmont 
and several other generals did.^ But even among his own 
officers liSrey had an example set him, for many of them, 
after remonstrating in vain, threw up their commands. 
One of them broke his sword in two and threw the pieces 
at Key’s feet, saying, “It is easier for a man of honor to break 
iron than to break his word.” 

Napoleon, when at St. Helena, gave a very different 
reading to these incidents. On this subject he was heard 

1 Marshal Augereau kept himself aloof. He could not be much flattered 
by the mention made of him in Bonaparte’s proclamation to the troops! 
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fco say, ''If I except Labedoyere, who flew to me with 
Bntbusiasm and aflection, and another individual, who, of his 
own accord, rendered me important services, nearly all the 
other generals whom I met on my route evinced hesitation 
and uncertainty ; they yielded only to the impulse about 
them, if indeed they did not manifest a hostile feeling 
towards me. This was the case with Ney, with Massena, 
St. Cyr, Soult, as well as with Macdonald and the Duke of 
Belluno, so that if the Bourbons had reason to complain of 
the complete desertion of the soldiers and the people, they 
had no right to reproach the chiefs of the army with con- 
spiring against them, who had shown themselves mere 
children in politics, and would be looked upon as neither 
emigrants nor patriots.^^ 

Between Lyons and Fontainebleau Hapoleon often 
travelled several miles ahead of. his army with no other 
escort than a few Polish lancers. His advanced guard now 
generally consisted of the troops (miscalled Royal) who 
happened to be before him on the road whither they had 
been sent to oppose him, and to whom couriers were sent 
forward to give notice of the Emperor^s approach, in order 
that they might be quite ready to join him with the due 
military ceremonies. White flags and cockades eveiywhere 
disappeared; the tri-color resumed its pride of place. It 
was spring, and true to its season the violet had re-appeared ! 
The joy of the soldiers and the lower orders was almost 
frantic, but even among the industrious poor there w(;re 
not wanting many who regretted this precipitate return to 
the old order of things — to conscription, war, and bloodshed, 
while in the superior classes of society there was a pretty 
general consternation. The vain, volatile soldiery, however, 
thought of nothing but their Emperor, saw nothing before 
them but the restoration of all their laurels, the humiliation 
of England, and the utter defeat of the Eussians, Prussians, 
and Austrians. 

On the night between the 19th and 20th of March Hapoleon 
reached Fontainebleau, and again paced, as had formerly been 
his custom, with short, quick steps through the antiquated 
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but splendid galleries of that old palace. What must have 
been his feelings on revisiting the chamber in which, the year 
before, it is said he had attempted suicide ! ^ 

Louis XYIII. left the Palace of the Tuileries at nearly the 
same hour that Bonaparte entered that of Pontainebleau. 

The most forlorn hope of the Bourbons was now in a con- 
siderable army posted between Pontainebleau and Paris. 
Meantime the two armies approached each other at Melun ; 
that of the King was commanded by Marshal Macdonald. On 
the 20th his troops were drawn up in three lines to receive 
the invaders, who were said to be advancing from Fontaine- 
bleau. There was a long pause of suspense, of a nature 
which seldom fails to render men more accessible to strong 

^ Baron Fain thus relates this report: — 

“ On the night of the r2th the silence which reigned in the long corridors 
of tlie palace was suddenly interrupted by the sound of hurried footsteps. 
The servants of the palace were heard running to and fro, candles were 
lighted in the inner apartment, and the valets de chamhre were called up. 
Doctor Yvan and the Grand Marshal Betrand were also summoned. The 
Duke of Vicenza was sent for, and a message was despatched to the Duke of 
Bassano, who resided at the Chancellerie. All these individuals arrived, 
and were successively introduced into the Emperor’s bedchamber. Curiosity 
in vain lent an anxious ear; nothing was heard but groans and sobs escaping 
from the antechamber and resounding through the gallery. At length Yvan 
came out of the chamber; he hastily descended into the courtyard, where, 
finding a horse fastened to the railing, he mounted him and galloped off. 
The secret of this night has always been involved in profound obscurity. 
The following story has, however, been related: — . 

“ During the retreat from Moscow Napoleon had, in case of accident, 
taken means to prevent his falling alive into the hands of the enemy. He 
procured from his surgeon Yvan a bag of opium,* which he wore hung about 
his neck as long as danger was to be apprehended. He afterwards carefully 
deposited this bag in a secret drawer of his cabinet. On the night of the 
12th he thought the moment had arrived for availing himself of this last 
expedient. The valet de cliam.hr e, who slept in the adjoining room, the door 
of which was half open, heard Napoleon empty something into a glass of 
water, which he drank, and then returned to bed. Pain soon extorted from 
him an acknowledgment of his approaching end. He then sent for the 
most confidential persons in his service. Yvan was sent for also; but learn- 
ing what had occurred, and hearing Napoleon complain that the poison was 
not sufficiently quick in its effect, he lost all self-possession, and hastily fled 
from Pontainebleau. It is added that Napoleon fell into a long sleep, and 
that after copious perspiration every alarming symptom disappeared. The 
dose was either insufficient in quantity, or time had mitigated the power of 
the poison. It is said that Napoleon, astonished at the failure of his attempt, 
after some moments of reflection said, ‘ God has ordained that I shall live! ’ 
and yielding to the will of Providence, which had preserved his existence, 
he resigned himself to a new destiny. The whole affair was hushed in 
secrecy.” 


* It was not opium alone, but a preparation described by Cabanis, and the same 
which Condorcet made use of to destroy himself. 
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and sudden emotion. Tlie glades of the forest, and the ac- 
clivity which leads to it, were full in view of the Eoyal army, 
but presented the appearance of a deep solitude. All was 
silence, except when the regimental bands of music, at the 
command of the officers, who remained generally faithful, 
played the airs of “ Vive Henri Quatre/’ 0 JRichard^^ La 
Belle Gahrielle^^ and other tunes connected with the cause and 
family of the Bourbons. The sounds excited no correspondmg 
sentiments among the soldiers. 

At length, about noon, a galloping of horse was heard. An 
open carriage appeared, surrounded by a few hussars, and 
drawn by four horses. It came on at full speed, and Napo- 
leon, jumping from the vehicle, was in the midst of the ranks 
which had been formed to oppose him. His escort threw 
themselves from their horses, mingled with their ancient com- 
rades, and the effect of their exhortations was instantaneous 
on men whose minds were already half made up to the pur- 
pose which they now accomplished. There was a general 
shout of Vive Napoleon ! ’’ The last army of the Bourbons 
passed from their side, and no further obstruction existed 
betwixt Napoleon and the capital, which he was once more — 
but for a brief space — to inhabit as a sovereign.^ 

Louis, accompanied only by a few household troops, had 
scarcely turned his back on the capital of his ancestors when 
Lavalette hastened from a place of concealment and seized on 
the Post-office in the name of Napoleon. By this measure all 
the King’s proclamations ^ were intercepted, and the restora- 
tion of the Emperor was announced to all the departments. 
G-eneral Excelmans, who had just renewed his oath to Louis, 
pulled down with his own hands the white flag that was float- 
ing over the Tuileries, and hoisted the three-colored banner. 

It was late in the evening of the 20th that Bonaparte en- 
tered Paris in an open carriage, which was driven straight to 
the gilded gates of the Tuileries. He received the acclama- 
tions of the military and of the lower classes of the suburbs, 

1 Sir Walter Scott’s JAfe of Napoleon, vol. viii. p. 385. 

* On the 12th of April Lonis XVIII. issued a Declaration to the French 
people at Ghent, but even that paper could not be circulated in France until 
after the battle of Waterloo. 
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ut most of the respectable citizens looked on in silent won 
erinent. It was quite evident then that he was recalled by a 
arty — a party, in truth, numerous and powerful, but not by 
he unanimous voice of the nation. The enthusiasm of his 
nmediate adherents, however, made up for the silence and 
ikewarmness of others. They filled and crammed the square 
f the Carrousel, and the courts and avenues of the Tuileries ; 
hey pressed so closely upon him that he was obliged to cry 
ut, My friends, you stifle me ! ” and his aides de camp were 
ompelled to carry him in their arms up the grand staircase, 
nd thence into the royal apartments. It was observed, how- 
ver, that amongst these ardent friends were many men who 
ad been the first to desert him in 1814, and that these indi- 
iduals were the most enthusiastic in their demonstrations, 
he loudest in their shouts ! 

And thus was Napoleon again at the Tuileries, where, even 
lore than at Fontainebleau, his mind was flooded by the deep 
nd painful recollections of the past ! A few nights after his 
eturn thither he sent for M. Horan, one of the physicians who 
ad attended Josephine during her last illness. So, Mon- 
Leur Horan,” said he, you did not leave the Empress during 
er malady ? ” — No, Sire.” — What was the cause of that 
lalady?” — Uneasiness of mind . . . grief.” — ^^You be- 
eve that ? ” (and Napoleon laid a strong emphasis on the 
''ord helieve, looking steadfastly in the doctor’s face). He 
aen asked, Was she long ill? Did she suffer much?” — 
She was ill a week, Sire ; her Majesty suffered little bodily 
ain.” — Did she see that she was dying ? Did she show 
Durage ? ” — A sign her Majesty made when she could no 
)nger express herself leaves me no doubt that she felt her end 
pproaching ; she seemed to contemplate it without fear.” — 
Well ! . . . well ! ” and then Napoleon much affected drew 
Lose to M. Horan, and added, You say that she was in grief ; 
?om what did that arise ? ” — From passing events. Sire ; 
com your Majesty’s position last year.” — Ah ! she used to 
peak of me then?” — ^Wery often.” Here Napoleon drew 
is hand across his eyes, which seemed filled with tears. He 
len went on. Good woman ! — Excellent Josephine ! She 
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loved me truly — slie — did she not? . . . Ah! She wan a 
Fx‘enchwomaii ! ” — Sire, she lovinl ycni, and she would 

have proved it had it not been lor drt‘ad of displeasini^ ytni: 
she had conceived an idea. . . — ‘*Hcnv? . . . What would 

she have done ?” — ^^She one day said fliat as Eiupri‘ss of the 
Frencli she would drive through Pari.s with tdghi hoi\st*s to lu*r 
coach, and all her household in gala livery, to go and rejoin 
you at Fontainebleau, and never (juit you more,” ~ ‘SShe 
would have done it— she was capable of tloing it!” 

Napoleon again betrayed deep muotion, cm rec^overi ng from 
which he asked the physhdan tht‘ most niimite (pu*Htion.H about 
the nature of Josephint^'s disiuise, the friends and atituidants 
who were around her at the hour of Inn* death, and the conduct 
of her two cliildrem Eugene and ilortiUise, 
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Message from the Tuileries — My interview with the King — My appoint- 
ment to the office of Prefect of the Police — Council at the Tuileries — 
Order for arrests — Fouchd’s escape — Davoust unmolested — Conversa- 
tion with M. de Blacas — The intercepted letter, and time lost — Evident 
understanding between Murat and Napoleon — Plans laid at Elba — My 
departure from Paris — The post-master of Fins — My arrival at Lille — 
Louis XVIII. detained an hour at the gates — His Majesty obliged to 
leave France — My departure for Hamburg — The Due de Berri at Brus- 
sels. 

Those who opposed the execution of the treaty concluded 
with Napoleon at the time of his abdication were guilty of a 
great error, for they afforded him a fair pretext for leaving 
the island of Elba.^ The details of that extraordinary 
enterprise are known to every one, and I shall not repeat 
what has been told over and over again.^ For my own part, 

1 The island of Elba appears to have been (at least publicly) suggested by 
Marshal Ney. It is said that Bonaparte originally demanded Corfu, which 
was refused as too valuable a possession, under the ludicrous pretext that his 
residence there m^ight disturb the tranquillity of Turkey! The island to 
which he was sent united every property which Bonaparte could have desired 
for new plans of ambition. Its small size and population disarmed jealousy, 
and gave it the appearance of a mere retreat. It contained an impregnable 
fortress, capable of being defended by a handful of faithful soldiers. It was 
within a few hours’ sail of the coast of Italy, even then dreading the yoke of 
her old masters. Through Italy and Switzerland communications with the 
French army might be opened through unexpected channels, and in the long 
line of the Alps and the Jura, it was scarcely possible to intercept them. 
The distance from the coast of France somewhat diminished the facility of 
watching the port, and he was near enough to Proveiice for such a sudden en- 
terprise as his situation allowed. If the globe had been searched for that 
residence in which Napoleon was most dangerous to France all sagacious 
searchers must have pointed to Elba. — Editor of 1836 edition. 

2 In 1815 it was customary and convenient to treat Napoleon’s return from 
Elba as a breach of faith justifying his eventual removal to St. Helena and 
making him an outlaw. All the petty but rankling annoyances inflicted on 
him, such as denying to the man who had made kings any higher title than 
that of General, were supposed to be justified by this act of his. It is now 
certain that when Na])oleon left Elba he knew that his removal to St. Hele- 
na or some similar and detestable residence was practically determined on. 
Further, the Bourbons, by withholding the pensions due to hini and his fam- 
ily, not only had broken the treaty with him, but had made it difficult for 
mm to maintain himself in his little State. The determination not to pay 
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as soon as I saw with what rapidity fhniaparh* was niarclung 
upon Lyons, and the enthusiasm with which he was reetdved 
by the troops and the people, I prepanal to ri‘tire to Belgium, 
there to await th(‘ denauf^nu^nt oi this new dranni. 

Every preparation for lay departtire was ('ompleted on 
the evening of the 13th of March, anil 1 was ready to depart, 

the pensions and to remove him from Elba can be seen in the ( 'tirrtwimntbmee, 
of Talleyrand durinfj: the Con/j:r<'SS <»f v'ieima (l*«m(i<in, BenrleyX 
vol. ii. 1 ). 27, whore the <’zar says to Talleyrand at Viisnna, Why <loy<m mit 
execute the treaty of llth of April (jiiviitij the peiisiiuisp.* . . . The treaty 
lias not been executed, we ought to insist on its execution; our honor is at 
stake, WU 5 cannot possibly draw hack; the Eiuprorof Austria insistH on it 
as much jls I do.” Talhyrand g«K* 8 on to teU the King (voh it. p. ‘iH), Lord 
Castlereagh also spoke to me warmly about the treiUy of the Ulh of April, 
and I have no doubt he will mention it to your Majesty. 1‘his subject has 
been revived Iat(dy, and is now in every <»iie’.s luoutij. I ought to tell your 
Majesty that it is coustautly recurring, ami in a disagri*»‘uhle way.” I’alley- 
rand’s only liopi^ of getting tlte treaty iMu formcd by his master st‘eiuH to havc^ 
been to make a disgraceful bargain by which Franc** slumld abandon the 
slave tradi^, in return for wliich piece of humanity his nrighl>ors, the eccen- 
tric islanders, w(‘r(tto undiTtakt* the jterhvrmance •»{ the contract by wliich 
Louis lieUl his throne. As for the removal, seethe same ( ’nrrt AimHtifiti’v, vol. i, 
p. 4H, where Tall(‘.yraud writes to the King on hhh (tetoher,^ IHifi, *• A very <ie- 
cided intention of nunoving Bonaparte from the island «»f Elba is inanifeKting 
itself. I have jiroposed <tne of the A /.ores, it is ,VH» l<*agueH from any roast.” 
This the King considers an ex<’ellent idea. It wa*i not unnatural l«»r Napo- 
leon to suspect some worsen motive, for this step than the wish to place him at 
a distance, and the knowledge of this jdol may h:i\«* had some weight with 
him when he surrendered himself to a iJoveriiimmt which at hnwi would not 
gofarth(‘.r than imprisoning him. H<‘e a curious but prt»hahly unlntenthm- 
ally sinister allusiou by Ah^xander to the King of Hax«my, another monandi 
held in disgrace by the Alli(*s. ” If the King of Haxoiiy <ha »8 not filniicate 
he shall bo taken to Russia: he will <lic there ” (Talleyrand's ( ber* won dear# , 
vol. L p, 87). Tht^ treaty is plan enough. ”The island of Klha jniopted by 
his Majesty Napoleon L as his nhweof resiilence shall form during liin life a 
separate principality which shall he po« 8 « 5 SH**d by him in full wneridgnty and 
property” (TallcsyraiuPs (/orrcspondencf?, vtd. it. p. ^17; tome xvil. p, 

TO; Mariem, tome vi. p. VM. 

It must be rememlKwed that this treaty wan in»t a mere favor granted to 
Napoleon when helplaas. It was a contract for whkih the A 11 les and er«r» 
tainly the Bourbons had receivtsl full value, 8*1 well was this niiiif?rsli«Ml at 
the time that it was tally wlien the Allies had iiciually signed the iniiity flint 
Caulainconrt handed to Talleyrand the foriiml iilMliiintlon of Nii|«detm; 
Thiers, tome xvii. p. 792. The c^imi of Elba was a bargain, not a gift, 
Napoleon was far from helpless. It was the extrai»rdliiiiry step taken later 
byTalleyraml in surrendering the fortrewes held by Friuicb tro«*p« which 
placed Francis at the feet of the Allies. Najwdeon ©ould liave iirotrin’ieil the. 
war: the bond which held the Allies was not one to ilaiul iiuich strain, and 
a petty island left to Napoleon was a small prh*t* to pay the ci'Wif ion of ii 
struggle in which they had little more to gain and everything t4» h«ii, The 
Fmperor of Austria had given Napole<in his daughter, the (..Imr had trwttiwl 
him as a brother, Bavaria' and Wiirtemlierg were Kings by bk griwie ; not ii 
sovereign on the Continent had scrupled to iM^ept any gift from him in liii 
days of power; witne»i tiie acceptance of ILaiiover by Frniwliu Even Fmg' 
land had recogni'/ed him as Consul, Wliy no faith wm t-o be ki*pl w1t,h him 
in his fall in (Ufiftcult to explain. As for there lieing grtminl for rurpri^’i al 
his return, see the same Talleyrand Correspondence. IFllatilorlve writes to 
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to avoid the persecutions of which I expected I should be 
the object, when I received a message from the Tuileries 
stating that the King desired to see me. I of course lost 
no time in proceeding to the Palace, and went straight to 
M. Hue to inquire of him why I had been sent for. He 
occupied the apartments in which I passed the three most 
laborious and anxious years of my life. M. Hue, perceiving 
that I felt a certain degree of uneasiness at being summoned 
to the Tuileries at that hour of the night, hastened to inform 
me that the King wished to appoint me Prefect of the Police. 
He conducted me to the King’s chamber, where his Majesty 
thus addressed me kindly, but in an impressive manner, 
de Bourrienne, can we rely upon you ? I expect much from 
your zeal and fidelity.” — Your Majesty,” replied I, shall 
have no reason to complain of my betraying your confidence.” 
— Well, I re-establish the Prefecture of the Police, and I 
appoint you Prefect. Do your best, M. de Bourrienne, in the 
discharge of your duties ; I count upon you.” 

By a singular coincidence, on the very day (the 13tli of 
March) when I received this appointment Kapoleon, who was 
at Lyons, signed the decree which excluded from the amnesty 
he had granted thirteen individuals, among whose names mine 
was inscribed,^ This decree confirmed me in the presenti- 

Talleyrand then at Vienna, on the 14th of February, 1815, “ Savary said to 
me with an air of extraordinary conviction, ‘ We shall see Bonaparte again, 
and it will bo entirely their (the Bourbons’) fault.’ I feel that Daru and 
Maret agree with him ” (vol. ii. pp. 0, 10). Daru, it should be remarked, was 
very far from an enthusiastic partisan of Napoleon, and indeed had a per- 
sonal distrust of him. Jaucourt himself, then in temporary charge of the 
French Foreign Office, if he did not believe in the return could not have been 
surprised at the catastrophe of the Bourbons, for he writes on 25th Jan- 
uary, 1815 (vol. ii. p. 12), “We are really going on very badly, and we 
(the Government) must do better if we do not wish to perish utterly; ” and 
after the return he writes on 10th April, 1815 (vol. ii. p. 143), “To ex- 
press it in one word, — the road led straight to the island of Elba.” There can 
be no doubt that the whole conduct of the Allied sovereigns at this period 
towards Napoleon, France, and the nations of Europe dealt a blow to the so- 
called principle of legitimacy at the very time it seemed triumphant in Tal- 
leyrand’s mouth, which it never recovered from. The number of independent 
monarchs has rapidly lessened since 1815, and a strange sacrosanctity has be- 
come attached to the act of conquest. Napoleon was not far wrong when he 
said that if he fell the whole system would fall with him. 

1 This was Napoleon’s list of proscription: — “ The Prince of Benevento 
(Talleyrand), the Due de Raguse (Marmont), the Due d’Alberg, the Abbe de 
Montesquiou, the Comte de Jaucourt, the Comte de Beurnonville, Lynch, 
Vitrolles, Alexis de Noailles, Bourrienne, Bollard, Laroche jacquelin, and 
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mente 1 IkuI c,*csiH*piv«*tl as k<hiu as I la^arti of tlio landing^ 
Bonaparte. On n‘turniiig innae from the Tuileries after 
ceiving iny a|>poiiitiimnt a ninltitiaie tfl' iiieaH c*row(Iecl on nx- 
mind. At thi‘ first moment I had been pronipietl only l)y tlx 
wish to serve the cause of tine King, but I was alarniiHi whei: 
I came to examine the (‘Xtentof tin* rf*s|ioiisibi!iiy I had take:! 
upon myself. However, I tleteniiiiual to nif*et with etmrag^, 
the (lifliculties that prt‘sentetl tln^mselves, and I iniist say thn, 
I had every r<*as(m to be satisfhni with the manner in whicj 
I was seconded by M. Foudxnis, the Inspeidor <b*ni*ra! of th< 
Police. 

Eveni now 1 am filled with asUmislinient wh«*ii I think O: 
the Council that wms held at tin* I’nileries im tin* **venin^ 
of the Idth of March in M. de Biaeas's apart mmtlHd Th^ 
ignorance of the mcinlH*rs <»f that Cimmal respeeting oux 
situation, and their e<mfidi*nee in the useless iiii*asnres they? 
had adopted against Nap(di*on, cxeeed all coneeptioii. Will it 
be lHdievi‘d that those* great Htate.Hinen, who iiail thf* ef)ntrol 
of tlie telegraph, the post-oillee, the |»«diee an«! its agents^ 
money ■>-»- in short, ev(»ry thing whieh eonslilutes powe.r — - 
jisked me to give tlnnu information r**Bpt»*1iiig tie* advance 
of Bonaparte? Wliat could I say to tlimn ? I nmld only- 
repeat the reports whiidi Wf*re eirciilafctl on Ihti Ivxctiange, 
and those whi(di I luul eoUcctctl here and then* during the 
hist twenty-four hours. I did not eoneeii! that the ilanger 
was imminent, and tliat all their precautions mcadi! Is* <»f no 
avail. The (piestion then arose m to wliai eoursi* slmiild be 
adopted by the King. It wm im|.msHibl<! that thi* iiionarch. 
could remain in the Capital, and yet, wdit»re wm he to go ? 

Bosthfenes da lii Eactiafouemitd.** ■— ftmtrN^nne>, AeritrUitit In the 

name of Augaraau oHghmIly sUwwl in this hhwk ilnn It w'm at the 
entreaties of liis wife, and hi a<miiai|uain^ of Ills *4 f.iil March. 

— Wnor 0 / imudlthn. 

i ** When I went ont I left iny vnti^ In writing fer M. #i#i ll«iirrlpiitie. whom 
it is propcMiad to make Prefect of PoHi*e'* CTalleyraiitl'i i vol. 
ii. p. Jancourt to TiillayratuI, !4tli MaMfeii, liPli, llriiirfletiiifi’i surprise 
was shared by others more aceusioiitcf! to the llonriifiiis* iiimI wlir* ii#iw iit last 
saw with Rstonisliiin^nt the true cfmnieter of the tuf lliey liad 

forced France to make snch eriorinoits .saorlfineii. ** The teari mmm into my 
eyiM at the Council yesterilay when I saw the King* Ww lipiiiier* Itli nnphew, 
and all his ministers didiWrate for three hours tm ilm iirri*»Ui t» im iwide ” 
li p to Talleyrand, 14lh Martdt, mm, Tal%«fi4*g vol. 
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One proposed that he should go to Bordeaux, another to La 
Vendee, and a third to Normandy, and a fourth member of the 
Council was of opinion that the King should be conducted to 
Melun. I conceived that if a battle should take place any- 
where it would probably be in the neighborhood of that town, 
but the councillor who made this last suggestion assured us 
that the presence of the King in an open carriage and eight 
horses would produce a wonderful effect on the minds of the 
troops. This project was merely ridiculous ; the others ap- 
peared to be dangerous and impracticable. I declared to the 
Council that, considering the situation of things, it was neces- 
sary to renounce all idea of resistance by force of arms ; that 
no soldier would fire a musket, and that it was madness to 
attempt to take any other view of things. “ Defection,” said 
I, is inevitable. The soldiers are drinking in their barracks 
the money which you have been giving them for some days 
past to purchase their fidelity. They say Louis XVIII. is a 
very decent sort of man, but Vive le petit Caporal I ” 

Immediately on the landing of Napoleon the King sent 
an extraordinary courier to Marmont, who was at Chatillon, 
whither he had gone to take a last leave of his dying mother. 
I saw him one day after he had had an interview with the 
King; I think it was on the 6th or 7th of March. After 
some conversation on the landing of Napoleon, and the means 
of preventing him from reaching Paris, Marmont said to me, 
“This is what I dwelt most strongly upon in the interview I 
have just had with the King. ‘Sire,’ said I, ‘I doubt not 
Bonaparte’s intention of coming to Paris, and the best way 
to prevent him doing so would be for your Majesty to re- 
main here. It is necessary to secure the Palace of the Tuile- 
ries against a surprise, and to prepare it for resisting a siege, 
in which it would be indispensable to use cannon. You must 
shut yourself up in your palace, with the individuals of your 
household and the principal public functionaries, while the 
Due d’Angouleme should go to Bordeaux, the Due de Berri to 
La Vendee, and Monsieur^ to the Pranche-Comt4; but they 
must set off in open day, and announce that they are going to 

1 Monsieur, the brother of the King, the Comte d’ Artois, later Charles Xt 
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collect defenders for your Majesty.’ . . . This is what I said 
to the King, this morning, and I added that I would answer 
for everything if my advice were followed. I am now going 
to direct my aide de Colonel Fabvier, to draw up the 

plan of defence.’’ I did not concur in Marinont’s opinion. It 
is certainly probable that had Louis XVIII. remained in his 
palace the numerous defections which took place before the 
20th of March would have been checked and some persons 
would not have found so ready an excuse for breaking their 
oaths of allegiance. There can be little doubt, too, but Bona- 
parte would have reflected well before he attempted the siege 
of the Tuileries.i 

Marmont supported his opinion by observing that the 
admiration and astonishment excited by the extraordinary 
enterprise of Kapoleon and his rapid march to Paris would 
be counterbalanced by the interest inspired by a venerable 
monarch defying his bold rival and courageously defending 
his throne. While I rendered full justice to the good inten- 
tions of the Duke of Eagusa, yet I did not think that his 
advice could be adopted. I opposed it as I opposed all the 
propositions that were made in the Council relative to the dif- 
ferent places to which the King should retire. I myseflf sug- 
gested Lille as being the nearest, and as presenting the greatest 
degree of safety, especially in the first instance. 

It was after midnight when I left the Council of the Tuile- 
ries. The discussion had terminated, and without coming to 
any precise resolution it was agreed that the different opin- 
ions which had been expressed should be submitted to Louis 
XVIII. in order that his Majesty might adopt that which 
should appear to him the best. The King adopted my opinion, 
but it was not acted upon until five days after. 


. ^ Marmont (tome vii. p. 87 ) gives the full details of his scheme for provis- 
ioning and garrisoning the Tuileries which the King was to hold while his 
family spread themselves throughout the provinces. The idea had nothing 
stmnge in it, for the same advice was given by General Mathieu Bumaa 
ipouven^a, tome m. p. 564 ), a man hot likely to suggest any rash schemas- 

helievecfin th^dom 0^110 
S It® 19^100 % ® Talleyrand’s Correspondence, vol. ii. 

have been placed in a strange 
resolution would never have 
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appointiiK'iit to the. Prefecture of the Police was, as will 
Ik‘ stHui, a lat(‘ thought of nu^asun^, almost as late indeed as 
Napoleon’s ju'oposition to scnul me as liis Minister Plenipo- 
teutia,ry to Hwitzm-land. In now accepting office I was well 
(convinced of the inutility of any effort that might he made to 
arrest the progress of tlui fast approiiching and menacing 
evimts. B(‘ing introdiuaMl into the King’s cabinet his Ma- 
jesty luskcd nn^ what I thought of the situation of affairs. 

I think, Sir<‘, that Bonapartcj will be here in fiv(^ or six 
days.” — “ What, sir?” — Yes, KSire.” — ^‘But proper meas- 
ures an^ taken, tlie n(‘C(*ssjiry orders given, and the Marshals 
are faithful to me.” — Sins i suspect no man’s fidelity; but 
r can assure your Maj(*sty that, as Bonaparte has landed, h(‘, 
will be ht‘rt‘ within a we(‘k. 1 know him, and your Majesty 
cannot know him a,s well as I do; but I can venture to assure 
your Maj(*sty with tlH‘ sann* (‘.onfuhmc.e that he will not be 
h<u’(‘ six months lunua*. He will l)(‘ hurricul into acts of folly 
whi(di will ruin him.” — (l(‘, Bourricmne, I hope th(‘. best 
from events, but if misfortum* again eompel nn^ to huiV(5 
Franc.(% and your scu^ond prculiction b(‘ fulfilhul, you may ndy 
on nnu” I hiring this short (uinviirsation the King ajjpiuired 
perfecd.ly trampiil and n\sigm‘d. 

The n(*xt flay I again visitiul the Tuile.ries, whither I had at 
those perilous tim(‘s frei [ucmt o(H*.asion to repair. On that day 
1 nu’eivcHl a list of twenty-fivi^ perscms whom I was ordered to 
arrest. I t<K)k the liheriy to obstuwii that such a jiroccfuling 
was not only UH(dc*HS hut likely to producii a very injurious 
cdTectt at that matic^al momiuit. Tlu^ reasons I urged had not 
all tlie cdfeet T (*x plotted, llowtwt^r, some relaxation as to 
twenty-three <if the. twenty-fiv<t was conctuled, but it was in- 
sistiHl that Fouedi6 and Davoust sliould be arreste.d without 
delay. The King r(*pt»atedly said, wish you to arn^st 
Fomduh” — ‘SHire, I bescuudi your Majesty to con8id(3r the in- 
utility of siudi a ineasure.” — am resol ved upon Fouche’s 
arrt^Ht. But I am sure you will miss him, for Andrd could 
not catch him.” 

After this formal order from the King I left the Tuili^ries, 
carrying with me the following list. I have preserved the 
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autograph in the liainlwritiiig of M. ninl I 

insert a faithful e.opy wiilonit ev«*!i nnavriiiig the erroin^ini.^ 
orthography of soiuo of the nannsH : •»— 

Foiiche; Davoust; !-.e Rwi!« Ba«% ec*nii*r of tlte Utie <!o rUnl- 

" Ilf* hoitl.H fuiHis Imlonging tf» M. <faillar<l, rutniftllor, 

of tlw Koyal f’ourt; iilngUftrlot; he Maiiv; (a-ranl; he hniiid; 

Etienne; Hnvigt>; Ut%l; Mouiiht; Amatild; Norwlo'f; UoiiviiT-Ihiinte 
lani; Maret; Dnviqnet; Patrin; Uivaktte; Syeyesi; Pierre I ierre; Flao; 
Exceilmonee; Jos. 1‘huroL. 

My nocturnal installation :uh Prefeet of t in* Poliee tiH>k place 
somei tinu? after micinight. 1 hiui gr**at ri'pugnaiiet* to the 
arrest of Ftniehe, hut tlie onler having hf*eii givi‘n, there was 
no altejrnative hut to obey it. I taiminmiieated fh»* oril«*r to 
M. Foiulras, who vc*ry coolly olist'*r%’e(h we ari* to arn\st 

him you ueetl not In* afraid, we shall Iravi* hun fast to murrowj* 

The m*xt clay my agtmts n^painsl to the I hike* of nt ranio’s 
hotel, in iht^ It\ie tP Artois. On showing their warrant Foucdie 
said, “ What do<*H this mt*an ? Vour warrant is of no forer; 
it is mere waste It imrports to eoine from itie PrtdVet 

of the Poliee, hut there is no sneh Prefi*ei/* In iiiy opinion 
Fouch6 wjiH right, for my appoiiitiinmt, whieh took place 
during the night, had imt lM*en legally announeeiL Me iluii 
m it may, on his refusal to surrender, one of my agents 
applied to tlie staff of the National CMmril, re«|nei4Jfig the 
support, in case of need, of an armf*d forre* tieiiera.1 Ihm- 
solles rapaired to the. Tuilerieg |c» take the King's orders mi 
the subjeet. M.eanwhila Foueli4, whii never hmi liin selhpoH- 
session, after tidking to the jKiliee ollhfers who remaiiieii with, 
him, pretended to step aside for some lmliH|i**iii4ati!i* piirposi*, 
but the door wldeli he openml led into a ilark |iiiasagt* ttirongli 
whicdi he slipped, leaving my mifortuiiati* iigeiiiH gropiiig nbmt 
in the obscurity.^ As for himself he sfieiHlily gaiiieil tlm line 
Taitbout, where he stepped into a eoaeli ainl tlritve itff. This 
is the wlioltB Idshiry of the notable arntst of lAiitidnk 

1 Tha following tlie in ih« st*e**ioiif* Meriiolri of Fiwnli^, wlileli 

are wobably eratty mmimU^ im liilii niirilewJar 

1 was sitting wlthimt any mlstriist In my h«a»d, wli«i irifii« afpitto of ili« 
Parisian police, at tlm head f*f which lioiirrlei'iiwi Iii4 jiwi 
suddenly inatle tlnilr appimrano#* a**roftt|iai.»liHl by fftmtifmnr», t« firr«i*l t$m. 
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As for Davoust, I felt my hands tied with respect to him. 
I do not mean to affect generosity, for I acknowledge the 
enmity I bore him ; but I did not wish it to be supposed that 
I was acting towards him from a spirit of personal vengeance. 
I therefore merely ordered him to be watched. The other 
tw(*nty-tlxree were to me in this matter as if they had never 
existed ; and some of them, perliaps, will only learn in read- 
ing my Memoirs what dangerous characters they were thought 
to l)e. 

On the 15th of March, after the conversation which, as I 
have alriuuly related, I had with Louis XVIIL, I went to M. 
(h^ lUa(*.as and rcjpeattid to him what I had stated to the King 
on thti (‘.(‘rtainty of I>onaparte/s speedy arrival in Paris. I 
told him that I found it necessary to devote the sliort time 
still in our pow(}r to prevent a re-action against the Royalists 

Haviijjij tiiiK^ly T luifttily took moafiiiros for my oscjipo. TIio 

of poHoo had airc‘ady |>r<)c(^e<l<'d to activo soaroh in my apartments, 
wiion tJjo (•(mimiSHioiK'.d to (^x<«*<ut<^ th(M)rd(‘r of the now profoot 

prosfmtod thoniHcdvos boforo mo. Tln^so mon, who had so lon^]j obeyed my 
onlors, nf>t darinjur to lay th<dr hands on my imwhoii, oontontt^d thoinselvos 
with givinii: nn- tlndr written authority. I took tho ]>apor, op(‘ucd it and 
oonlidontly said, ‘This ord(^r is not rojjular: stay where you are wlul(» I go 
and protest it.’ I my closet, seatocl myself at my desk and began to 

writ<‘. T tin'll rosi? with a paper in my hand, and making a suddim turn, t 
pre<'.ipitately <h^S(‘.endod into m.y ganlen hy a secret door: th<ire I found a 
ladder attaoh('<l to a wall contiguous to the hot(d of Queen ITorhmso. I 
nimbly climb(‘d it; one of my peophi raised tl»e ladder, which T took and let 
it fall* on its fi^et on the other side of tho wall; this I <piickly adjusted, and 
<l<^8cmid(‘<l with still more promptitude. I arrived, in the clmrac.t(w of a 
fugitive, at the house of llortiuise, who extendi^d her hospitality to me; and, 
a« If by some suddem transition of an Kastern tale, I suddenly found myself 
in t ln^ mhlst of ihcuftHt’ of the Bonapartists, in th<^ headquarters of the party, 
whom I found in exctdlent spirits, and whore my pn^sence added to the re- 
joicing” (Fouche’s .Ifcmoirs, tome ii.). 

Foucdie afti'T making his (‘Scape went straight the h5t(d of TTortense, 
nucdiess($ de 8t. Ism, ex-Queen of Ifolland, where ho was welcomed by the 
Bonapartists, who had nuule that their hoadcpiarUws. Ifc^ hlmsidf made 
little secret that it was n<»t KafKileon that h© and his friends had hoped to 
w^t at the head of the (Joveriiment instt^ad of tlie <dder Bourbons. Ife ac- 
knowledged this openly, saying, for <ixample, to Menoval, long secretary of 
Napoleon, and who reinaineil faithful to tho Emperor, ” Bo he is h<^re. Ho 
is not the man wished for, Vnit he cannot bo taken away like a chess pawn. 
We will »ce what we can do to keoj> him.” — “ 1,” says Menaval (tomo li. p. 
ii’ISl), ”toId the Emperor of this. lie doubtless knew what to (expect from 
FoucUd, for he only shrugged Ids shoulders as a sign of contempt.” Bee also 
Thiers (tcime xlx. n. 21.1) for a curious conversation of Fouchd’s with a mes- 
ianger from the King, Is^fore Napoleon arrivtal, wlnm he intimated that be 
would prcdmbly be a Ministtw of Napoleon, but only to Ixitray him. 
iaicien Bonapartis however, avowing his dislike for Fouend, d<Hdares that 
** it i« not true that Fou<*h<! Iwitrayed the Emptwor during the (Jtmt Jours ” 
(lung’s Lmiimf tome iiL p. j^4). 
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and to prt‘st*rvi,‘ pulilit* tranf|uilUty until tin* d«‘|i;irf un* «»f tin* 
Rciyal fainiljj ami tlnii i wniild t!i«‘ di*paii urt* nf ;tll 

jK*rsoiLS who limi n*a.sons iur willidrawiny^ tIioiii.Hrl vi-.h flu* 

scemMjf tin* groat and porliaps disastnms in'oiifs that nii-dii 
ensue. You may readily btdit*vt% (‘taui!./' atidfii !, ‘‘that 
considering tlie great intt*restH with wideh I am iiitruhlinh I 
am n«)t inc*lim*d it) i«»se valmdde time in iirre.stjng the |»r‘rs»»iiH 
of whose names I have reeeiveti a list, lie* «'Xfent iiui t»f Mieli 
a im*a,sun‘ woultl 1h* useless; it wtmhl hsid tu muldng, or 
rather it would stU'Vt* to irritaf.** laihlie fi*idife,(. .My eoiivie- 
tion of this faet has i>atdshetl from me all idea o1‘ kef|uiig 
under rt*straiut for four or five day.H |»**rsi»ns whose !nt!uein*e, 
wln‘t!n‘r iH*al or supposed, is nil. sinee Itonaparfe is at AuK’" 
(*rre. M.twe supervision appea.rs to me sutlieien!. and i<* that. 
I jrropose confining myself."' llie King/" replii*c| M. tie 
l>laea.s, ^‘relies on you. fit* knows tliai ihoiigh only forty- 
eight honrs ha.ve c‘lapsinl siiie*^ you **iit#*retl upon \tiiir fuiie- 
tions, you have; already remh»r**tl greater servitass than )ou are 
p(trhaj)S aware id’/" I then nsketl M. th* Itlaeas whether hi* 
had not reeidvtsi any intimation of lh.ina|tarti*".H intfoided de» 
jiartnri^ from tin* islaini id’ Klha hy letters tir |»y :"»i'‘erei ;'ii*ents. 
‘‘The only posiiivi*. information wt» reeeivi'd/" ans\ver«*ii tin* 
Minister, “ was an iiitf‘rt*epted letter, ilateii Klha, litli I'Vhrnary. 

It wius juldreHScsl to M. , near ttnunihle. I will .sinnv it 

you.” M. de Bhmms opi*ned a ilrawer cd’ his writiiig iahle and 
took out thc! letter, whiidi In* gave to nn*. Tin* writer iliaiiked 
his correspondent for the infiiriiiaiitm In* had Iraiisiiiitded to 
“the inhabitant of Klha/’ He was inforiiitsi t.liat «*verytliifig 
was ready for departuri*, ami tliat the first, favorahle ii|i|n)iv 
tunity would Im Sid/,ecl, hut that it would lie df‘.siriihle first to 
receive answers to some <|Uf*st4ous cmilainiHl in the teller/ 

i III tba Jirmifiil l»arl)i m wftll mtm th** 

G-eifieva thf* viekit wa« the simnu svmlicil bv wliirli Ike ileiettt»t| 

tkair Ohiisf mul r©c‘.a|riika*l iiiiali hiker. Tkej wi»r«fl rlfiK« f»f ». i ri»i>»r* 
with tha ilaviaaf rrpHruitm mt pfintmm,** ** ll i^ill ie>fi|*neiir In lli**. 

spring.*' Whan they ** .-liniat rmtu h# ** |k* |Mt«« ilp* 

violet if the aimwar waM ** Oio',** *’ they liifermii iIip rrr 

was not a ctmfinksriiia. Bill If ilia iitinwi*? wtw ** Kh kirfi/* ** Wi«|l llieti/* 
they rcHK^nizad e hrothar iidt 4 »l«‘ti In the iif iIp* jiiai they 

aompleteil kifi switaiiae, “ KIF mpimUtm ii»# ** 'lliem' mn 04 »^iie 

hok, lass iuuKjrtant for their profiniiwd |itir|»*wt« of iImii m a iititwiiliti 
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These questions related to the regiments which had been sent 
into the south, and the places of their cantonment. It was in 
quired whether the choice of the commanders was conformable 
to what had been agreed on in Paris, and whether Labedojere 
was at his post. The letter was rather long and it impressed 
me by the way in which the plan of a landing on the coast of 
Provence was discussed. Precise answers were requested on 
all these points. On returning the letter to M. de Blacas I 
remarked that the contents of the letter called for the adop- 
tion of some decided measures, and I asked him what had 
been done. He answered, I immediately sent a copy of the 
letter to M. d^ Andre, that he might give orders for arresting 
the individual to whom it was addressed.^’ 

Having had the opportunity of closely observing the 
machinery of a vigilant and active Government, I was, I 
must confess, not a little amazed at the insufficiency of the 
measures adopted to defeat this well-planned conspiracy. 
When M. de Blacas informed me of all that had been done, 
I could not repress an exclamation of surprise. “Well,’’ 
said he, “and what would you have done ?” — “In the first 
place I would not have lost twenty-four hours, which were an 
age in such a crisis.” I then explained the plan I would 
have adopted. A quarter of an hour after the receipt of the 
letter I would have sent trustworthy men to Grenoble, and 
above all things I would have taken care not to let the 
matter fall into the hands of the police. Having obtained 
all information from the correspondent at Grenoble, I would 
have made him write a letter to his correspondent at Elba 
to quiet the eagerness of Hapoleon, telling him that the 
‘movement of troops he spoke of had not been made, that 
it would take a week to carry it out, and that it was 
necessary to the success of the enterprise to delay the 
embarkation for some days. While Bonaparte was thus 
delayed I would have sent to the coast of Provence a 

garniture of conspiracy, calculated to excite the imagination, and peculiarly 
adapted in that respect to the character of Frenchmen, had been employed 
a twelvemonth before by the partisans of the House of Bourbon. A Royalist 
then sounded any man of whom he entertained hopes by saying ‘‘DeZt.” If 
the answer was “ vrance ” the recognition of principle was reciprocal and 
satisfactory. — Editor of 183G edition. 
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sufEcient body of iiicoi dt*vott*cl to tlii^ Loyal raiist*, .soiidiug 
off ill another dimttiou the reginnaitH whose <*liieiH wen* 
gained over by Napoleon, as the eijrnwponthniee Hht>uld 
reveal their nainesd “ You are perhaps right, said 
de Blacas, but wdiat could 1 do? 1 am new hert*. I had 
not the control of the police, and 1 trusted to i\L d'Andre.” 
— Well,” said I, ^‘Bonaparte will 1h* here on tin* 2hth of 
March.” With these words 1 parted from M. tie BIai*u.s. I re- 
marked a great change in him. He had alreatly h»st a vast deal 
of that hauteur of favoritism which math* him .so nuieh tiisliktui. 

When I entered upon my tiutit*H in tint PndVeiiini t)f 
Police the evil was alremiy past remedy. Tint inecjrrigiide 
emlfjres required another lt*sson, ami tint tt*mp(»rary n^.Hur- 
rection of the Empire wms inevitable. But, if Ihmaparte 
w(is recalled, it was not owing to any aitaehment U> him 
personally; it was not from any thh*Iity L) the reetdleetion.s 
of the Empire. It was resolvtMl at any priee to get ri<l of 
those imbecile conneillors, who thought ih**y might treat 
ITance libt a country couquenal by the emigrantH. dlie 
people determiiUMl to fnte themselves from a (lovernmeni 
which seemed res(dv(‘d to trample on all that was ilf*ar to 
Prance. In this state of things some looktul lipon Bonaparte, 
as a liberator, but the greater muni an* reganled him as an 
instrument. In this hist clianuder hi* was view«»fl by tln^ old 
Kepublieans, and l)y a new generaiiim, whe^ ihonght ih(*y 
caught a glimpse of liberty in promises, and who wen* Idiinl 
enough to hedieve that the idol of Fniimc! wouhl !>e nistored 
by Napoleon.^ 

^ The plan of BonrHanne wonhl have Imeri w«*ekatl hy tlie IwposKlhlllty 
of getting men who were* at <»ne and tlia mime devote*! to t!»e llonr* 
hoiiK and of capacity to mive tViem. tf tlm atateamen In powi r iiipI«‘F 
XVni. had be.en capable at forming any p!ait of uieetlnic tht^ ex|iedl- 
tlon of Napoleon the enterprisi'? woul<I not have iMien flrwiml «»f, 

^ ^ Napoleon's return in lsl5 him mneh ri*aemhlane«i to that In l7!Ht fr*»m 
Bgypt* In both emm^ whether he had eoiiie«»r tint, H wiii «’eriiiiii that the 
Government would have lw»an overtJirown ; in iiellher rime wiw ho himself 
the persOT 'ftrat intended by the otniHpIratom to be mwle their Instriiiiient. 
In 17^ Hoclie, and then Jouln^rt, hatl In^n drat a» tin* tiiioi hi itrlkii 

the blow. In 1815 it wm the Duke of Orleans, lat<*r Fhillp|w% thiil 
^e discontented party had chosen to replain^ lamli XVIII, aiid tti givo 
Fmnce a Government at once liberal and strong, tii l«it,h the itnfileii 
?! Napoleon forced the liand of the c<m8|driiti>rfi. A» he liliriwdf mid 
in 1815, It ii not Iiouis XVIIL but tlie Duke of Orltmiiji lliiit I liave de- 
throned." 
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In Ft^bniarjj 1K15, vvliil(‘ <‘V(‘ryUiiii'^^ was preparing at Elba 
tor the a}>proaelnng dc‘parture of Napol(*on, Murat applied to 
tht‘ Eourt of Vaeiuia bu* leave to marc.ii tlirougli the Austrian 
Provin(*.es ot Upper Italy an army diree.t(‘(l on Franee. It was 
on thi^ 2(>th of the. same month that Uouapartc (^s(*,ap(*d from 
Elba. Th(\H(^ two laid.s werc‘ n(*(‘essarily conn(*ct(^d togetlnu’, 
tor, in spit<^ ot Murat’s extravagant ideas, he never could have 
tmtm-tained thcj c‘xp(*(*tation of obliging the King of Franee, by 
the mer(‘ for(a^ of arms, to a(^knowl(‘dgi‘ his eontimu‘d posses- 
sion of the throm‘ (d’ Napb‘S. Since th(‘ return of Louis X VIII. 
tlH‘ Uabinet of the Tuileries had iw,vvt r(‘gard(Hl Murat in any 
other light than as a usurpiu*, and I know from good authority 
that tin* Fn*nch Pl(*nipot(‘ntiaries at tin* Uongr(‘Ss of Vienna 
were, especially instru(*ted to insist that the n^storation of the 
throne of Napl(*s in favor of tlu^ licuirbons of tlui Two Siculies 
should hi\ a ecms(*(pn»n(*e cd’ the n*storation (d‘ tin* throne of 
Franee. I also know that the proposition was lirmly oi)po8ed 
on the part (d' Austria, who had always vicnved with j(>a, lousy 
tin* oc*(*tipMti(m of thrc*(*, thrones of Europe* l>y the singh? House 

Bourbon. 

According to iidormation, for the authentic'ity of which I 
can vouch, the bdhuving were the plans whi(di Nap(d(*on (on- 
eeivcd at Elba. Almost immediatcdy after Ids arrival in France 
he was to order the Marshals <m whom In^ <a)uld best r(‘ly to 
d<*fi*nd to the* utmost tln^ entranc(‘s to tin* Fr{*n(di tcuTitory and 
tin* appruaedies to Baris, ly pivoting <m tin* triph^ liiu^ of fort- 
rcHses whh*h gird tin* north and east <d’ Frainun Davamst was 
in ptifft singh*d <mt for tln^ d(*f<uu*.e of Baris. He was to arm 
the inluibitants of tin* suburbs, and to have*, b<‘Hid(*H, 20, ()()() 
men of the National (luard at his disposah Napolc*on, not 
heing aware, of tin* situation of the Allies, never supposed that 
they cfuihl «*om*entriite their fore(*H and march against him so 
Hp<*edily as they did. He lumped to take? thtun by surprise?, and 
eledVat thf*ir pr<ije»e*tB, by making Murat nmreJi upon Milan, and 
by stirring up in«urrc*t*tions in Italy. The? Be? bedng once 
eremsed, ainl Murat approaethiug the capital of Lombardy, Nur 
jMilcfut with the* (?orps <d’ Hu<?het, Brune, (.ircmcliy, and Mitssehia, 
augiiientcM,l by troops s<*nt, by forced marches, to Lyons, wjis 
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to cross the Alps aici revtiluthnii/.e !'ir«lun»nt. Thvrv, li;tviii |4 
recruited his uriii}' ‘iiul Juiiii*d the Neuptditutis in hi* \v;is 

to proclaim the iiidc|)cmlcnc‘c of Italy, uiiiif tlie wliole f‘oiiiitry 
iiiuler a single (diitd', and tlnui imindi at tin* lo'.'iii oi 
men on Vienna, hv the Julian Alps, aeros.s Hhieli virtory had 
conducted him in 1797. This was not all : niinH‘roi.i,s emissaries 
scattered through l^daml ami Hungary wt*re to foment disronl 
and raise* the cry of lilan-ty and imlopendtuiee, to ahiriii Hiissia 
and Austria. It must 1 m* contossed it would leave !«'eii an ex- 
traoi'dinary Bpeetacle to see Napoleon giving liherty to Kurcipe 
in revenge for not having Hueei*edod in enslaving hi*r. 

By means of these leold niameuvri*H and vast eonihinatioim 
Naimleon (*a]eulated that ht* would leave the advanfago of the 
initiative in iiiilitary op(*raticens. Perhaps Ids gfidns was !it*ve*r 
more fully di‘.vel(»|H*d than in this vast eonee»ption, Aee<»rdiitg 
to this plan he was to exte*nd his optmalions over a line of 
leagues, from Ostend t<e Vienna, by tin* Alps ami Italy, to pro- 
vide himself with immense resources overy kind, to pre»venfc 
the Emperor of Austria from luurehing Ids troops against 
France, and proleahly fore«* Idm tee terminate a war from which 
the hereditary provincafS woiihl haveexchisively suffereel. Such 
was the bright pnmpeei whif*h presi*iited it.sfdf to Napoleon 
when he stepped on hour*! the vessel widtdi was to lamvey him 
from Elba tc» Fran<*e. But the mad preeipitaiion of Murat put 
Europe^ on the alert, ami the hrilHant illuHioii vatiislied like a 
dreeamJ 

1 The fesiiviilK and enn*rtahiiiictif« at tlie Ttitir* of Ntifiien at llic ln^nln* 
ning of 1H15 wero inoro snliatdiii ilnui fViw, Um iiiiirl* li-Hii |»ay, fur tlir ap- 
parent security and euiitiifanee of Mural did m»i Htitfloletjlly lik real 

nnei«iiu*siH, nor did ita* show of rra|MMU on flie pari of lie* ’forrigii aiitliamie 
dors imwent maiple from seeing tinit they felt mt to Ills etinilniiltig on 

tlie tarone. To tliii surpristi of everylMMly not iti tliesunrut Jiwieliiw eoiii ifiiiril 
his warlike prt*|mratioii8. The iwtivity In the Iniefiur of | he piil?i«*e liiere^iHrd 
everyday; couriers wi*rect»iitlmiallyclc»piiteheih and f he arrival anil ilrfeir- 
ture of forelgu«%rH was more and more freutieitl. Aff«*r «hiy« of e^tr«or> 
dinary agitation at Court the news arrived iliai ihii Kiiiperor 
having embarked on the*Jkh Fehntary at PorheFt^rrajo wiiti KlKlsiddler#, 
waa sailing for Fritncii. The meisfuiger wh<* hrc»iigla I ids Murat, fo 

whom the whole plot was well known previously, arrived in Niiple* on the 
evening of the4tu of March, while the King wiw aiiiipliig hiiiihclf lit ihe pri- 
vate apartments of bis wife, where only a few emiriler^^, ininisier?*, iiiiil fiireign 
ambasmuioni, were present. The King and Insfiiiifly r»ulreii alone to 

another room, whence in a few they returiiial and Joyfiilty itiiiioiiiiced 

“ttre newt so weJeome hi them. 

the following day Murat deapaUdied extraoriliiarf eotirief* to the 
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After being assured that all was tranquil, and that the 
Royal family was secure against every danger, I myself set 
out at four o’clock on the morning of the 20th of March, 
taking the road to Lille. Nothing extraordinary occurred 
until I arrived at the post-office of Lins, in front of which 
were drawn up a great number of carriages, which had arrived 
before mine, and the owners of. which, like myself, were 
impatiently waiting for horses, I soon observed that some 
one called the postmaster aside in a way which did not appear 
entirely devoid of mystery, and I acknowledge I felt some 
degree of alarm. I was in the room in which the travellers 
were waiting, and my attention was attracted by a large bill 
fixed against the wall. It was printed in French and Russian, 
and it proved to be the order of the day which I had been 
fortunate enough to obtain from the Emperor Alexander to 
exempt post-horses, etc., from the requisitions of the Allied 
troops. 

I was standing looking at the bill when the postmaster came 
into the room and advanced towards me. “ Sir,” said ho, “ that 

Courts of Austria ami Kug:laii(l, with lettons (loolariu^? that, whcthor .Napo- 
l(Mm succa^ochul or faihul in his (.interj)riso, he (Joachim), Hrin in iiis policy, 
would not fail in faithfully luaintaiinng the anti-Ilonaparto alliamu^s ho had 
foruic<l. 'rh(W‘ (l<‘claratioiiH wore frauds and deceptions, for th(^ KinjL*: nour- 
isIkmI in his heart designs p<!rfectly (Contrary to them. Ife doubted the good 
faith of Austria ami the Congn^ss assembled at Vienna: lu^ remembered all 
the faidts and acts of inj\istice committed there, m also the threats he bad 
r<‘cciv(*d. again relied upon the goo<l fortune of Nai)olcon, whom In’! 
already fanciiul reseated on his throne, the most powerful — the first monarch 
in Europe! His heart grieved at the recollection of the evil ho liad rocamtly 
done th(^ Freiudi in Cpnor I taly, and he now hoped to makes amemds for it by 
deeds which should aid and asHist the bold enterprise of bis brof,her-iri-law. 
And mixed up with all these thoughts was the ambitious desin^ of making 
himsedf master of all Italy; to hold it, and tinm after the cy(u>t to treat 
diplomatically with Austria or with France, according as victory shouhl 
<leclar<^ hcu*self for Napoleon or for the Allies. lie knew he should Huri)rise 
the Austrians; "he did not fear the English, because he had (concluded an 
armistice with them; nor did the Allies cause him uneasiness, as they would 
b(^ fully occupi(Mi with the war on the Fnmoh frontiers." 

Mtirat’s ministers, his friends, nay, even his wife, the very sister of Bona- 
parte, cmbMivored to dissuade him from this rash undertaking, or to induces 
nim at least to deday its execution and quicitly wait events. But In’) would 
not listen to rc^ason. He would not be bound by the engagements he liad 
enh^red into with Napohion, who was to give him the mot-d^ordra, when he 
was to throw off the mask, ami on the 15th of March, just eleven days after 
his receiving the news of his broth<T-in-law’8 escape from Elba, he openly 
dcKdannl war. On the 22d of March the Neapolitan army advanced upon 
Upper Italy, and Murat rushed blindly and precipitately to his ruin (Storia 
dA Reaim di Napoli, del Gmerale Pietro Colletta, vol. ii. p. 205, Englisii 
edition). 
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IH an i»nlc.*r (»r lla* tiay wliirli savi^d luf ruin/' 

Burnlv v«>u wniild not harm tin' man h> wh*iiii it i:*; im^nviVf ** 
— I know vmi, sir, I rrfoi^iiiziMi you niiim‘di;itr''ly. I .saw y*#ii 
in i^aris uinm ytai won* *»!" tin* Po:4.-otlifs%, airtf ymi 

granted a just rluiia w’hioli i hail n|Hj!s mui. I hav** mov fftiiit* 
to tidl yon that they urn haniiSHsint*: two horsrs !.«» \ <»iir raLisIt^ 
and you may sot <dl at full spooti." l'lu> worthy man Inml 
assigiH*d to my uso tlm only twv«» linrsos at, hi.s dispo'wil ; hiiH 
son porforiaod tin* ottlct* of postilion, am.| I sot oti, to tin* nt* 
small dissatisfrmtion of siinio of trav*‘lh-*rn vvlio Inpi ,irrivi*«.i 
b(‘foro luo, and who, pt*rliaps, hail as good roastuis as» I toavoitl 
tho. pn^Konm^ (^f Najadiam. 

Wo arrived at Lillo at rdt^von oVi«>t‘k on tlio night ilir* 
2lBt. Horn I oiHnnnit«*rod amdiior voxatioiu fhongli not of ata 
alarming kind. Tho gatf\s of flip town wor** I'lospd, and I wm» 
obliged to c‘oiitf»nt myself with a iiii-Morabli* nighl/H lodging iti 
the suburb. 

I entered Lille on tin* 22d, :iii»i Louis XVI If. arrive«| «iii 
the 2dd. His iMajesty also found tin* r|»»sod, ami iiifirt** 

than am liour elapscsi Isd'ore an ordiu* i‘onld I.m* ob! aim’d fuF 
o]mning ihenij for the Duke id' Ctrh’Htm, lUm «*oiiiniafid*’ii tli#» 
towm, was iiiHpettiiiig the troops ivlim Ins Maj*'siy arrivnf, 
Th(^ King was |M»rfeetly wad! rondvod ai Lilhs lliort* imlis^rl 
appearml somt* symptetuiH «d dof«*etioin but it iriii’il li«» ai'kiiowi - 
edg(ui that the oifieerH of the <dd army had br»-« so singularly* 
Biuudfuied to tlie promotion fif tin* retiiriiod finigraiits fltat t|. 
was very natural the former should hail llie rrliirn of tin* 
man who had ho often lm.| thtuii to vic’fory, I put up at 
Hdtel de (laml, eerfcainly without forming any iirtigiiiwf.ii*". 
respecting the future resideiire of the Kifig, Wlioii I sa»" 
his Majesty’s retinue ! went tiowit ami sin# id ;it Ihe tkmr itf 
the hdtel, whftreas mmn m Ijouis XVIIL piU*«n’ivi»d int* h* 
tinguished me from luiioiig all tin* wlif.i ■w**r«^ arn’iiiliiiij 

his arrival, find holding out his ltaii<t forme to ktm lie iiini. 

Follow me, M'. ch^ Ihuirrieiirie.’^ 

On entering the iipiiriminits prepared for hiiti Ihe 
expressed to me his approval of my I lie 

ration, and es|M*c.dally iluring the sliori iiibu’va! sii wliieli I 
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iiad discharged the functions of Prefect of the Police. He 
did me the honor to invite me to breakfast with him. The 
conversation naturally turned on the events of the day^ of 
which every one present spoke according to his hopes or fears. 
Observing that Louis XVIII. concurred in BerthiePs discour- 
aging view of affairs, I ventured to repeat what I had already 
said afc the Tuileries, that, judging from the disposition of the 
sovereigns of Europe and the information which I had received, 
it appeared very probable that his Majesty would be again 
seated on his throne in three months. Berthier bit his nails 
as he did when he wanted to leave the army of Egypt and 
return to Paris to the object of his adoration. Berthier was 
not hopeful ; he was always one of those men who have the 
least confidence and the most depression. I could perceive 
that the King regarded my observation as one of those com- 
pliments which he was accustomed to receive, and that he had 
no great confidence in the fulfilment of ray prediction. How- 
ever, wishing to seem to believe it, he said, what he had more 
than hinted before, M. de Bourrienne, as long as I am King 
you shall be my Prefect of the Police.’^ 

It was the decided intention of Louis XVIII. to remain in 
France as long as he could, but the Napoleonic fever, which 
spread like an epidemic among the troops, had infected the 
garrison of Lille. Marshal Mortier, who commanded at Lille, 
and the Duke of Orleans, expressed to me their well-founded 
fears, and repeatedly recommended me to urge the King to 
quit Lille speedily, in order to avoid any fatal occurrence. 
During the two days I passed with his Majesty I entreated 
him to yield to the imperious circumstances in which he was 
placed. At length the King, with deep regret, consented to 
go, and I left Lille the day before that fixed for his Majesty^s 
departure. 

In September, 1814, the King had appointed me charge 
d’affaires from France to Hamburg, but not having received 
orders to repair to my post I have not hitherto mentioned this 
nomination. However, when Louis XVIII. was on the point 
of leaving France he thoiight that my presence in Hamburg 
might be useful for the purpose of making him acquainted 
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witli all tliat intiTast hiin in thi* liortii of 

But it was nut there that \va,H to he afiitreheiiiliHi 

There were two points to bt* waiehi*ii •— tin* hi*:iili|iiart«‘r.s of 
Napoleon and the King's C’ounril at tilnuit. I, lumwvr, lajsfc 
no tixne in repairing to a (*iiy whto'e I wa.s surt* of lintling ^ 
great many friends. On passing t!irt»ugh Bru.H.sel.s I alighted 
at the Hotel de Bellevue, wliere the Hue de .Bi‘rri arrived 
shortly after me. His Royal Highness then invitj'd me to 
breakfast with Idiihand (suiversed with im* \.i*ry cH.iiifiileiitially. 
I afterwards continued my journey. 


CHAPTER YL 
1815. 

Message to Madame de Bourrienne on the 20th of March — Napoleon’s noc- 
turnal entrance into Paris — General Berton sent to my family by Caulain- 
court — Becollection of old i)6i‘secutious — General Briesen — Solution 
of an enigma — Seals placed on my effects — Useless searches — Pei'secu- 
tion of women — Madame de Stael and Madame de Re'camier — Paris dur- 
ing the Hundred Days — The federates and patriotic songs — Declaration 
of the Plenipotentiaries at Vienna — Annex. 

At Lille, and again at Hamburg, I received letters from my 
family, which I had looked for with great impatience. They 
contained particulars of what had occurred relative to me 
since Bonaparte’s return to Paris. Two hours after my de- 
parture Madame de Bourrienne also left Paris, accompanied 
by her children, and proceeded to an asylum which had been 
offered her seven leagues from the capital. She left at my 
house in Paris her sister, two of her brothers, and her friend 
the Cointesse de Neuilly, who had resided with us since her 
return from the emigration. 

On the very morning of my wife’s departure (namely, the 
20th of March) a person, with whom I had always been on 
terms of friendship, and who was entirely devoted to Bonaparte, 
sent to request that Madame de Bourrienne would call on him, 
as he wished to speak to her on most important and urgent 
business. My sister-in-law informed the messenger that my 
wife had left Paris, but, begging a friend to accompany her, 
she went herself to the individual, whose name will be probably 
guessed, though I do not mention it. The person who came 
with the message to my house put many questions to Madame 
de Bourrienne’s sister respecting my absence, and advised her, 
above all things, to conjure me not to follow the King, observ- 
ing that the cause of Louis XVIII. was utterly lost, and that 
I should do well to retire quietly to Burgundy, as there was 
no doubt of my obtaining the Emperor’s pardon. 
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'Nothiii.i? ruiilil liion^ glouiiiy than *‘iilr:yi(!e 

.iitt) Paris, lit* a.rriviMi at inghi in tin* initlsi of a thirk iug, 
TIu* st.rt*«*!s \vrn‘ alnujst ami a vagiir tVidiiiguf it»rror 

aliiiusi gem*rally in tin* (‘a|»ital. 

At iiiniMrckK'k on tin* saiim nv^ning, tin* v*‘ry hoar of lioiuv 
arrival at tho Tnik*rit*H, a la«iy, a frioml id* niy family, 
ami whose sonserve«l in tin* Young <*uardy ralh*i| am! r**qm*.stu*d 
to see Madium* de liourrimim*. Hhe refustal to t*nit‘r tin* lumse 
lest she should be seen, and my sister-indaw wtuit down t.otlie 
garden to speak to her wdtiumt a light. This lailyA brotla‘r 
had been on the j>reet*ding niglit t<» Fontainebleau to set* Bona- 
parte, and he* had <lir<*ett‘d his si.Hii*r to desin* me to remain 
in Paris, and to n*taiin mj po.st in the i^n»f«*einre of the 
Poli(*e, as I wjts sure (d a full ami eomplete pardon. 

On the imrrning of the 2lHi Ueiieral Bertfun win# Inis sinre 
been the victim of Ids mad eutf*rj»rises, railed at my house and 
requested to speak with me and Madame de Ht*urri«*nne. {ft* 
Wits received by my wift‘’H sister and broiherH, ami Htaiia! that 
Im came from M. de (taulaiiieouri tf> rt*new the asHuraneeH of 
safety wdiich had already lM‘t*n givt*ii to me. I was, I eoidVHs, 
vary sensible of these imads of friemlship when they eami* to 
my knowhulge, but I did not f<ir a single mimienl repent the 
course I mlojAed. I could not forgtd. the intrigueH of wliieli I 
had been th(M>bject since- IKPl, nor the eontinnal thriadH of 
arrest which, during tliat year, had not left mi* a momenPs 
quiet; and since I mw revert to that time, I may take 
the op|K)rtunity of explaining how in !HM I wm iiuidi* ae> 
quainted with the real causes of the |H*rseeiiiiofi to wdiieli f 
had. bium a prey. A p(n*son, wliose name prinleiiee forbids nie 
mentioning, communkatt»d to me tin* following leiB^r, tlieiirigi- 
nal copy of wlii(,5h is in my jmssessioii : 


Monsieue lk Duo de Bahs^ho — I semi you «oriie very Iiii|M.irtanl 
documents raspectiiig the Hieur lioiirrieriii#% iiml lw»g y#iu will tiiitke me ji 
cot\fidenUal report on this affair. K«*<*p thcfn* iIwuinteiiiM fur yoiiiwlf 
alone. This business demamlH the tiitmml swreey. Kteryililiig imlmvi 
me to believe that Boiirricrine has «*arri#Hl on a serltw ut iiitrigites with 
liondon. Bring me the re|M>rt on Thumday. I pmy tlish 

Paris, 2f>th December^ 1811. 
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I could now clearly perceive wliat to me had hitherto been 
enveloped in obscurity ; but I was not, as yet, made acquainted 
with the documents mentioned in hTapoleon’s epistle. Still, 
however, the cause of his animosity was an enigma which I 
was unable to guess, but I obtained its solution some time 
afterwards. 

General Driesen, who was the Governor of Mittau while 
Louis XVIII. resided in that town, came to Paris in 1814. I 
had been well acquainted with him in 1810 at Hamburg, where 
he lived for a considerable time. While at Mittau he con- 
ceived a chivalrous and enthusiastic friendship for the King 
of Prance, We were at first distrustful of each other, but 
afterwards the most intimate confidence arose between us. 
General Driesen looked forward with certainty to the return 
of the Bourbons to Prance, and in the course of our frequent 
conversations on his favorite theme he gradually threw off all 
reserve, and at length disclosed to me that he was maintaining 
a coi'respondence with the King. 

He told me that he had sent to Hartwell several drafts of 
proclamations, with none of which, he said, the King was 
satisfied. On showing me the copy of the last of these drafts 
I frankly told him that I was quite of the King’s opinion as 
to its unfitness. I observed that if the King should one day 
return to France and act as the general advised he would not 
keep possession of his throne six months. Driesen then 
requested me to dictate a draft of a proclamation conformably 
with my ideas. This I consented to do on one condition, viz. 
that he would never mention my name in connection with the 
business, either in writing or conversation. General Driesen 
promised this, and I then dictated to him a draft which I 
would now candidly lay before the reader if I had a copy of 
it, I may add that in the different proclamations of Louis 
XVIII. I remarked several passages precisely corresponding 
with the draft I had dictated at Hamburg. 

During the four years which intervened between my return 
to Paris and the downfall of the Empire it several times 
occurred to me that General Driesen had betrayed my secret, 
and on his very first visit to me after the Kestoration, our 
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conversation liap|H*ninK Iti turn on l^a1niHlrK^ I askrnl him 
whether he laul not dis(*h>S!*t! wliat 1 wished him to eoiufeal? 

Well/’ said he, there is no huna in felling thf» trutli iiuw. 
After jou had left llaiuhm-g the King wroU* tu me inquiring 
the name of tlie author <if tin* last, draft I had sent him, whi(*h 
was very dilTerent from all that had preta*di*d if. I did in^t 
answer this question, lait the King having repi*aii*d it in a 
seeond letter, and having d(*inanded an answer, 1 was eoiiqHdh*d 
to l)reak my promise to you, and I put int«i tlie post ofliee of 
G(dhenherg in Swe<leu a letter for the King, in whhdi { men- 
tioned your named’ 

The mystery was now reveahsl to nn*. I elmrly saw what 
luul excited in Napohmii's mind the suspirietn t hat I was earry- 
ing on intrigues with England. I have no doubt as bi the 
way in whieh the atfair came his knowlotigt*. 'Phe King 
must have diselosed luy name tc» one of ihost* pers<»iis winme 
situations phuual tiuun alsjve the suspi<*ion of any heirayal of 
confidence^ and thus the* eireauastanee* must have* rt*aehf‘d the 
ear of Bonaparte. This i.s not a men* hy pot In-sis, for i wedl 
know how prouiptly and faitldully Napedeeui was infiuamsl of 
all that was said and done* at Hartwell. 

Having shown Gemeral l>ri(*st*n Napoh-oids aeeusutcery letti*r, 
he l>egged that I would intrust him with it for a day tu* two, 
saying he would show it to the King at a private aiulir*m*e. 
Hie object was to serve me, and to eKeite Louih XVlIIdn 
interest in my kduilf, by briefly relating ia liim the wlmle 
affair. The general eanie to me on leaving the 'ridhu’ies, and 
assured me that the King, uffcf*r perusing tin* letter, I«i«i the 
great kindness to observe that I might think inyself very 
happy in not having \mm\ shot 1 kmm'' not whethi*r N'apti- 
leon was afterwards inforim*d of the d**t4dls of thin itflnir, 
which certainly had no coumH^fci«ui with any inirigiies with 
England, and whieh, after all, would have Inmt a iiii^re 
dillo in comparison with tim eomIu<?fc I thought it iiiy duty to 
adopt at the time of the Ef*storafcion. 

Meanwhile Madame de. Bourrieitne infornieil iiiii by iiii ex* 
press that seals were phuanl on tlie etleets of nil tliri 

persons included in the dac!W*e <d’ Lyoiiii, and eoiiMi*qiiently 
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upon mine. As soon as my wife received information of this 
she quitted her retreat and repaired to Paris to face the storm. 
On the 29th of March^ at nine in the evening, the police 
agents preseuted themselves at my house. Madame de Bour- 
rienne remonstrated against the measure and the inconvenient 
hour that was chosen for its execution ; but all was in vain, 
and there was no alternative but to submit. 

But the matter did not end with the first formalities per- 
formed by I'oiich^^s alguazils. During the month of May 
seven persons were appointed to examine my papers, and 
among the inquisitorial septemvirate were two men well 
known and filling high situations. One of these executed his 
commission, but the other, sensible of the odium attached to 
it, wrote to say he was unwell, and never came. The number 
of my inquisitors, in dorno, was thus reduced to six. They 
behaved with great rudeness, and executed their mission with 
a rigor and severity exceedingly painful to my family. They 
carried their search so far as to rummage the pockets of my 
old clothes, and even to unrip the linings. All this was done 
in the hope of finding something that would commit me in the 
eyes of the new master of Prance. But I was not to be caught 
in that way, and before leaving home I had taken such pre- 
cautions as to set my mind perfectly at ease. 

However, those who had declared themselves strongly 
against Napoleon were not the only persons who had reason 
to be alarmed at his return. Women even, by a system of 
inquisition unworthy of the Emperor, but unfortunately quite 
in unison with his hatred of all liberty, were condemned to 
exile, and had cause to apprehend further severity. It is for 
the exclusive admirers of the Chief of the Empire to approve 
of everything which proceeded from him, even his rigor 
against a defenceless sex ; it is for them to laugh at the 
misery of a woman, and a writer of genius, condemned with- 
out any form of trial to the most severe punishment short of 
death. For my part, I saw neither justice nor pleasantry in 
the exile of Madame de Chevreuse for having had the courage 
(and courage was not common then even among men) to say 
that she was not made to be the jailer of the Queen of 
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Bpain.^ On Kapoleou's r«4iirit iVuni thn i«sl**nt' Mllni 
Stael was in astute of weakness, whieli naub'mi hvr iiiialile to 
bear any sudtien and viohait einot imi. A Ids d*'bililatt*ci state of 
health had been produced by her tiiaht from (’tappet to Itiisnia 
immediately after the birth of the son who was tin* fruit of 
her marriage with M. Uotuai. In spite c»f the danger of a 
journey in sueh eireiimsiantuss slie saw* grtsd.er dangi*r in 
staying where she and she st*t tmi t»n her new i*xile. 

That exile wms not of loiig duration, but Mathiine dt* Hiuel 
never rea;c.)vered from the etfeet of the alarm and fatigm* it 
occasioned her. 

The name of tlie authoress of lWinnf\ naturally calls to 
mind that of the friend who wars immi faithful to her iii mm- 
fortune, and who was not herself st^remed from tht* severity 
of Napoleon by the just and universal admiration of wldcdi 
she was the object. Tn 1815 Madame lt/*eamii*r did not leavt* 
Ihiris, to whi<*h she hml retunn^d in IHI t thougli her exile 
was not revoked. I know pcmltividy timt liortense asstired 
her of the pleasure she would fetd in reeeiving Imt, and that 
M'adame 'R{‘c»amier, as an excuse for declining the perihni.H 
honor, observed that she hml «leier«iiiii*d m vi r ugaii* to 
appear in the world as long an ln*r fri«*ndH shiiulfl [hthc- 
cutcuh The Memorial de Sabife HeUtu^ referring to tfn* origin 
of the ill will of the Chief of tin* Empire towarils tin* stMuety 
of M.adame de and Mmlame Ueeami«*r, ete., seems to 

repromdi Madame liecamier, jmcfustomiui/* says the Memth 
rmi, ask for everything and to ohtiiin evervihiiigd' for 
having claimed nothing less tlmn tlie eoiii|d«‘ti* rediisiute** 
ment of her father. Whatever may luivi* lH*eii tliu |ir«*teiisiiiii8 
of Madame liecamier, Bonaparte*, not a little addtet.t*d to the 
custom he complains of in lier, could m»t have, with a giiod 
grace, made a crime of her ingratitmle if he on his side had 
not claimed a very different Hcntiment from grutitndi*. I 
with the ifirst Consul at tin* tinie M. lieriuiril, the father of 
Madame Keeamier, was mwnsed, and I |iav«* not forgotten 

^ Napoleon, on being Infomied of thh rotiutrk, ** Hlio w*rtil4 liko Ut 
act thepart of the IhiehoHSiMle C'hiwreiwi* of ilio Frtitiilo; but I will lot 
gee that 8h© liM not to deal wit!) a iiiiiitir king.*' Mailwtio do t!ltfivrititiii illtd 

of a broken heart, caused by her exile. /f<#Mm#ui»c. 
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on what conditions the re-establishment would have been 
granted^ 

The frequent interviews between Madame Eecainier and 
Madame de Stael were not (ialculated to bring Napoleon to 
sentiments and measures of moderation. He became more 
and more irritated at this friendship between two women 
formed for each other’s society; and, on the occasion of one. 
of Madame Eecamier’s journeys to Coppet he informed her, 
through the medium of Fouche, that she was perfectly at 
liberty to go to Switzerland, but not to return to Paris. 

Ah, Monseigneur ! a great man may be pardoned for the 
weakness of loving women, but not for fearing them.’’ This 
was the only reply of Madame Eccamier to Fouche when she 
set out for Coppet.^ I may here observe that the personal 


1 Madamo de Clievriuisf^ had accepted tlic ])lace of Darno du Palais to the 
Einpn^ss. When nominated to th<^ sanio ]daoo with the (iueen of Spain on 
tlio arrival in France of the Spanislj Itoyal family, a family to which her 
Royalist loaninj^s could not have iudis]>oscd her, rcvfused to ^o, sayin^jj she 
was not made of the stulT for a jaihu*. The cruel tr(‘.atment of Wapohnni con- 
sist'd in exilin^j Ikt forty leagues from Paris. Madame^ Recami('r luid not 
much to complain of. llor father, M. Pernard, one of the administrators of 
the posts, us(id his privilege of franking letters t<» rcigiilarly c.irmilate a Itoyal- 
ist journal attacking Napoleon and his family, fnsteadof being tri('<l he was 
simply dismissed, and it is his pi’oposed re-instalment that is liereallmled to. 
Forcu'd to h'ave Paris by th(‘. failur<) of her luisband’s hank, Madame 
Kecamier gave out that her abseuoe was duo to the Emperor, thus drawing 
down on her the order not to return- Absence from Paris would of course 
scunn harsh to a Parisian, but English r(md(u*8 are often deluded by the use in 
such a case of tlu^ wor(l “ exile.” See on the subject of these two ladies 
Hurary, toim^ v. pp. Ib-lO, and Menemdt tome hi. pi). 14b-ir)2. Tlu^ claims of 
Madame Rtfcamit^r to distinction sotun to have Ixuni lior groat beauty, and 
h(M' skill in k('.eping her host of admirers, Ilenjamin Constant, etc., round her 
without granting tlumi atiy substantial reward. Her JSouvenirs, etc., are 
published ; Paris, L(wy, 1859. 

The beautiful Madame R(‘cami(‘.r whoso ropiitation stood iinassailed 
during these stormy times in which few oHcai)od cc'.nsuro, was residing with 
Madame de Stael, to whom she had heroically devoted herself, when one of 
the Prussian Prin(‘.ea, Prince Augustus, who bad been made prisoner at 
Eylau, and who w'jis procot'ding to Italy by Napoleon’s permission, alighted 
at th(5 castle of Coppet, with the intention of resting only for a few hours. 
Here, however, he was detained during the whole of the summer by the 
charms of Madame R(^camidr, who was voluntarily sharing the exile of her 
friend. This lady and the young Prince both considered themselves as the 
victims of Niipoleon, and their common hatred of him whom they looked 
upon as their oppressor probably engendered the interc^st which they mutu- 
ally conceived for each other. Inspired with an ardent [)aHsion the Prince, 
in spit(^ of tlu^ difficulties which his exalted rank naturally suggested, con- 
ceived the i(l(ia of marrying Madame Kecamier. He communicat('.d his 
designs to Madarm^ de wtael, whose poetic imagination pr()m])te(l htsr to 
favor a scheme that was calculated to diffuse a sort of romantic interest <u'er 
Copx)et. The Prince was recalled to Berlin, but absence produced no change 
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prejudices o! the E-iuperur wimld imt haw ht^iui tif :i perHi-ver- 
iiig and violent eharaeter if soim* td‘ tin* peoph* who sur- 
rounded him had not smiitht tt» hmteut them. I iiiysidf fell 
a victim t«,) this. Napohnufs al!»*eiitm lor me w«>uld iieiitaps 
have got thc^ upper hand if his rehuitiiig tiiwards mt* had not 
been incessantly ccmilKiteil by my emunites a,rr>uml him. 

I had no opportunity of {deserving tlie aspert (d' trains 
during that memtirable periot! recorded in luatory by the 
iKimtMif the Hundreii I>ays, hat the lettt*rs whii'h I n'«'idv<*d 
at the tiims togiddier with all that ! afterwarifs heard, com 
curred in assuring me iliat the eapital never presimted so 
nndancJndy ii picdurt* as during t!uKs«* three montlis. No one 
felt any eonticlemai in Kapole<ui’s seeond reign, ami it was 
said, without any s(U-t of reserve, that Ftundnh while sf‘rving 
the cause of usurpation, would seeretly betray it. Ida* futun* 
was viewed with alarm, and th<‘ pn^sent with dissat isfaeiiom 
The sight of the federates whfi para*leii tlie faulwmrg*^ and 
tilie boulevards, voeileratiug, ‘*T!ie Kepnblie forevtu*!"* and 
Death to the IloyaliHis!” tlndr sanguinary songH, tin* rcvti- 
lutionary airs played in our tlieaires, all tended tt» produee a 
fearful torpor iii the public* mind, and the issue of th** impmnb 
iug events was anxiously awaiietl. 

Oufs of the cireaunatanceH whicdg at tin* eoiiiiiieiictunent of 
the Hundred Days, most rontnbui«*ti to tcpen tin* «*yeH td‘ 
those who were yet dazzhal l»y tin* past glory rd Ka|H#lf‘on, 
wim the assurance witli wliicli he deehiri*d that the Empress 
and his son would he n‘sfcon*d to liini, tliougli nothing war* 
ranted that announcement^ It was evidmit that In* could iit>t 

in his sentiments. He itili nrclently pr<»s^inetl liis will, linl Miiilame 
camier ooiiHtantly deellni*?! thin nji«N|H*nted ♦ntber fniiii iiiiliiriil 

gaiMijmsity of feeling or from her C^atliolir agitiniil divorce. 

** To this C5ir<*,itm8t4Uice we iim indetueil for the iiltanre of which 

is ac(50ttnted one the im^t origimU ereathiiH of Clermril*’* imtiell, Tlie 
Friuoe ordered the eletnreiWiieoiti|>il«iinil lo Miidaine Keeiimior ** 
de 8(dMe, Ililhne, tome vd. p. ’iJUi. 

’ Although Napoleon <’rinstfintly tried to make it lndlcwwl during the 
OetU Joum that Marla would return, sIm wwitw itol in Itav# 

wished it. Meneval, who hwl iiecMHiipaidt*d low ti* AiHirla in IHI4 ii.fi her 
secretary, sws that when, in IHhl, ho gave her a hdler froiit Na|iidcoii which 
had reached him, she wmihl «<»t take it ex«e|it sh*' e»»nld ulimv It to her 
father, according to the oath she haul tiikert. ** Htuiio wurili wiiro «ofcliii.nfcd 
between us on the painful subject of her rtifitml to rnjolti the Kwipcfor. 
She answered with some animation, tmt still with her iisiial that 
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count on any ally, and in spite of tlie prodigious activity with 
which a new army was raised those persons must have been 
blind indeed who could imagine the possibility of his triumph- 
ing over Europe, again armed to oppose him. I deplored the 
inevitable disasters which Bonaparte’s bold enterprise would 
entail, but I had such certain information respecting the 
intentions of the Allied powers, and the spirit which ani- 
mated the Plenipotentiaries at Vienna, that I could not for 
a moment doubt the issue of the conflict. Thus I was not at 
all surprised when I received at Hamburg the minutes of the 
conferences at Vienna in May, 1815. 

When the first intelligence of Bonaparte’s landing was 
received at Vienna it must be confessed that very little had 
been done at the Congress,^ for measures calculated to recon- 
struct a solid and durable order of things could only be framed 
and adopted deliberately, and upon mature reflection. Louis 
XVIII. had instructed his Plenipotentiaries to defend and . 
support the principles of justice and the law of nations, so as 
to secure the rights of all parties and avert the chances of a 
new war. The Congress was occupied with these important 

on that matter her resolution was irrevocable. When I objected that there 
was no irrevocable engagement, and that events might occur to render her 
return to France obligatory, she hastened to reply that her father himself 
had not the right to force her to that. . . . Her decision appeared to me to 
he taken so obstinately that I judged it useless to recur to the subject” 
(Mmeval, tome ii. pp. ','{14, 315). She even seems to have dreaded any at- 
tempt on the part of her husband to seize her in 1814. “ At the very first 

word the Archduchess Maria Louisa showed her indisposition to content her- 
self with Lucca, or oven to care at all about that principality, where, she 
said, it would not he agreeable for her to reside as long as Napoleon was at 
Elba” (Talleyrand’s Correspondence, yo\. ii. p, 19). The affectionate wife 
showed no dislike to retain the title of Empress given to her by her parvenu 
husband, it was only his misfortunes she was unwilling to share. 

1 The Congress of Vienna, if Napoleon had not landed, might have ended 
in a regular struggle of the Allies over the booty. Russia had demanded all 
the form(?.r Duchy of Westphalia, and thus practically all Poland, while 
Prussia had seized and claimed all Saxony. Napoleon was dethroned in 
April, 1814, and it is strange and instructive for us, who in our day have 
been led to expect peace from the downfall of Prance, to find Austria, Eng- 
land, and France making an offensive treaty on the 3d of January, 1815, each 
to find 150,000 men, against Russia and Prussia. Bavaria, Hanover, and 
Holland acceded to this treaty in February. If Napoleon could have post- 

S oned his return from Elba a few months later he might have found Europe 
ividocl and helpless! For the feeling among the Allies see Talleyrand as 
late as 3d March, 1815. “ I exhorted the two negotiators (Austria and Bava- 
ria) severally to try to come to an understanding in order to give Russia and 
Prussia no loophole for intervention, which would be inevitable if they could 
not como to an agreement” (Talleyrand’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 60). 
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()bj<‘et.s wluni was n*iTivt'il <»! Na|iu|i/itir,s ili‘|iar. 

tan‘ from .Elba and his at tht* Citdl al fliiaii. Thi* 

.Plciiipoitaiiiarirs ilnai sit4!i<*d thf prcductd i.d t. in- rciiifareiitaiH 
to which I have ab(jvt* ulhided. 


[ANXKX TO TilK FnKf'FJUXi; rUAPTEiL] 

The following despatidi 4d‘ Naj»ui4‘<*n’s In Marshal IhiViaist 
(givtni in (.laptain Binghanfs 'rranslat iuiu vi»L iii. p. 
though not stri(‘tly bearing upt»n tlie .siibjt*ei <4 tin* Ibikt* of 
{hissano’s inquiry (p. may ptu'haps find a plae»* hen*, as 

indicaitive of the private feeling id tin* Emperor towanis 
Boia*rii*nne. Ab the reaili*r will remember, it has already been 
alluded to earlier in the work : — 

To Maushai. BAVoimr. 

< ‘oMi*iki.»Mr;, 44 Srpivmhti\ |K||. 

I have received your letter coiiceriiiiig the rtifatlnii of Bifiirriemif at 
Hamburg, it will be im|)orUiit to throw n|wm witiii be ba« done. 

.Have the Jew, tJumpreelit Mare’i, arre^ti'd, st<iAv In'* ufi«| pfare 

liim in solitary eoufinement. Hnvi* ntuiie of tin* oiber ;e..:enH of 

Boxirriemu* arrested, ho as to fl|m*over Ids doiiigH at Ihinibnrg, and Ihn 
embezzlements he has committed there. 


Hlgntfil NAronEon. 
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Kapoleon at Paris — Political manoeuvres — The meeting of the Champ-de- 
Mai — Napoleon, the Liberals, and the moderate Constitutionalists ~ His 
love of arbitrary power as strong as ever — Paris during the Cent Jours — 
Preparations for his last campaign — The Emperor leaves Paris to join the 
army — State of Brussels — Proclamation of Napoleon to the Belgians — 
Effective strength of the French and Allied armies — The Emperor’s 
proclamation to the French army — Annex. 

Napoleon was scarcely reseated on his throne when he found 
he could not resume that absolute power he had possessed 
before his abdication at Fontainebleau. He was obliged to 
submit to the curb of a representative government, but we 
may well believe that he only yielded, with a mental reserva- 
tion that as soon as victory should return to his standards and 
his army be re-organized he would send the representatives of 
the people back to their departments, and make himself as 
absolute as he had ever been. His temporary submission was 
indeed obligatory. 

The Eepublicans and Constitutionalists who had assisted, or 
not opposed his return, with Carnot, Fouch^, Benjamin Con- 
stant, and his own brother Lucien (a lover of constitutional 
liberty) at their head, would support him only on condition of 
his reigning as a constitutional sovereign ; he therefore pro- 
claimed a constitution under the title of ^‘Acte additionnel mtx 
Constitutions de V Empire , which greatly resembled the char- 
ter granted by Louis XVIII. the year before. An hereditary 
Chamber of Peers was to be appointed by the Emperor, a 
Chamber of Eepresentatives chosen by the Electoral Colleges, 
to be renewed every five years, by which all taxes were to be 
voted, ministers were to be responsible, judges irremovable, 

1 By the Editor of the 1836 edition, but newly collated with any works of 
authority which have since appeared, and with some alterations made in 
dates or figures in consequence. 
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the right of petition was ain! |irii|H*rtj wan 

declared invioiahit*. Lastly, th»* Fn*neli nation was math* to 
declare that ih(*y would never reeali tin* Ffourboiis. 

Even liefore reaching I^iris, aiid while resting oii his jour- 
ney from Elba at Lytims, the second city in France, and tin* 
ancient capiLd of the Franks, Napoleon arranger! his iiiiniHiiy, 
and issued Hundry decrees, whieh >iHnvt*d Inav little his mind 
was prepared for pr<a‘t‘eding aeetu-diteg t«i Iht* majority tif 
votes in rejireseutative assemblies. 

Cambaceres was !iaiiie<l .Minislei of diistiee, Fom'ln* .Minister 
of Ihdice (a boon to the Itevtdnt ionistsi* Ihivoust appointe«i 
Minister of War. I>eert*t‘s up«»n <li*eret*s wen* issues! with a 
rapidity whi(‘h showed how lulKU-itHiHly Foi!.*i|*ar!e had tun- 
ployed those studhnuH lionrs at Elita whieh he was ^aippost*d 
to have dtulieated ti> the eoiii posit ion <*f his Memoirs, liny 
were couched in tlu^ nann* of Naptdi*oii, by the graee of Pich!, 
Emperor of Franet*/' and \vt*n‘ tlatnd on tin* 1.1th of Mandg 
although not promulgated until the list of tliat niontln llie 
first of these decrees ahn»gated all eliaugiss in the ccvurtn of 
justice and trihunals \vhi«*h Innl taken plaet* during the ab- 
sences of Napohmn, The seecmd l>aiUH!ii‘d anew all emigrants 
who had rettirned to Franc*e Indori* IHII wiflmut proper 
authority, and displaced all ot!icf*rH lH*lmiging to the class 
of emigrants introduc*fMl into the army !y the King, llie 
third suppressed the Order of St. Louis, the white flag, c*ork- 
ade, and other emhleins, and reHtc»r**d llie t ri colored 

banner and the ImpiTial HyndsilH of Ihmaparte’H authority. 
The same decree abolishi*d the Swiss Otiani am! the Iloii.Hf»- 
hold troops of the King.' Tb«^ fourth s«M|ueHlt‘red efft*els 
of the BourbouH. A similar OnUnamm sec|tii'‘?4!.**rei| tli*‘ re- 
stored property of emigrant families. 

The fifth decree of Lyons suppressed iliC' aiicierit itoliility 
and feudal titlf*s, and formally «*outirm«*d proprietorii of na- 
tional domains in tludr j>oHS«»Hsious. (This decria* mats vi*iy 
acceptable to the majority of Freuchimm.) The sixtli tleidan^d 
sentence of exile against all tunigraiits not erased by Nii|K>leiiit 

^ For information ooneaniing tlio notiiii*ltiii<l trc.«i|w «if itw <icai» 

ault a recently published work, S^uis XV^ 
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from the list previously to the accession of the Bourbons, to 
which was added confiscation of their property. The seventh 
restored the Legion of Honor in every respect as it had existed 
under the Emperor, uniting to its funds the confiscated reve- 
nues of the Bourbon order of St. Louis. The eighth and last 
decree was the most important of all. Under pretence that 
emigrants who had borne arms against France had been intro- 
duced into the Chamber of Peers, and that the Chamber of 
Deputies had already sat for the legal time, it dissolved both 
Chambers, and convoked the Electoral Colleges of the Empire, 
in order that they might hold, in the ensuing month of May, 
an extraordinary assembly — the Champ-de-Mai. 

This National Convocation, for which Napoleon claimed 
a precedent in the history of the ancient Franks, was to 
have two objects : first, to make such alterations and reforms 
in the Constitution of the Empire as circumstances should 
render advisable ; secondly, to assist at the coronation of the 
jEmpress Marla Louisa. Her presence, and that of her son, 
was spoken of as something that admitted of no doubt, 
though Bonaparte knew there was little hope of their return 
from Vienna. These various enactments were well calculated 
to serve Napoleon’s cause. They flattered the army, and 
at the same time stimulated their resentment against the 
emigrants, by insinuating that they had been sacrificed by 
Louis to the interest of his followers. They held out to 
the Eepublicans a prospect of confiscation, proscription, 
and revolution of government, while the Imperialists were 
gratified with a view of ample funds for pensions, offices, 
and honorary decorations. To proprietors of the national 
domains security was promised, to the Parisians the grand 
spectacle of the Champ-de-Mai, and to. France peace and 
tranquillity, since the arrival of the Empress and her son, 
confidently asserted to be at hand, was taken as a pledge of 
the friendship of Austria. 

Napoleon at the same time endeavored to make himself 
popular with the common people — the mob of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and other obscure quarters of Paris. On the 
first evening of his return, as he walked round the glittering 
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circle met to Wi‘l(M>iiic him in th«* Siaf»* apart ira'iil.s at ilif 
Tuileries, he kept repeating, it i'*» tia* piwir 

and disinterested mass 1 4 the p*‘i»ph‘ that. I <nvi* even tiling; 
it is they who have hnaight me Isaek to tut- eapilal. It 
is the poor subaltern olheers ami etnnnit.m suliliers that 
have done all this. I owe everythin^^ in the eenuiiitai peoph* 
and the ranks of tht‘ army. Remember that ! owe every- 
thing to tlu^ at^tny and tin* Stniii* fiine alter la* 

took occasional rides thnmgh tlie haubonri," St. Anttuiie, luit 
the demonstrations ttf tin* nuA) gave him little pleasure, am! 
it was easy to <let(*et a singer iii hi.s ad«!res.si‘S t<i t.Ijem. ffi* 
had some sliglit inten'ourst* with the niesi of the Reu»!utieii 
— the li(‘r(;{*, bh)odt.hir.Hty daeuldns but even now lie etmld 
not conceal his ahliorrenci* of fhem, and, be it said to Ids 
honor, he liad as litih* to <lo with them as p»»>>.ilile. 

When Napoleon departt*«l lor tin* .summer rampaigii hi* 
took care Ixd’orehami U> ieavt* larg** sums t»f mniie\ fur the 
federes^ in the hands of the d«*vt4ed Reab iimh-’r u'hosi* 
management tla^ mob was plaeed. Hesse sums uer** f«* he 
(listrilnitcd at appn^priate seasons, to makt* the |w*opIe erv 
in the streets of Paris, Napoham ortleath.*** He also hdt 
in the liamlH of Davmist a writtem authmity bn* the pub 
lication of hi.s bulletins, many elauses c^f whieli weri^ writtim 
long before the huttles wt»r«* fought that tht‘y weri* lodt^srrilie. 
lh‘ gave to the sanu* Marshal apian of his eampaigm wlii<di 
he had arranged for the, defeimiva*. lids wits not eoiiliiletl 
to him without an injuneti<m c4‘ the strictest Herrecy, Inti 

1 The inarket-women {dmnm *0 la h*dk)» th«^ fiHhw«»rtti'ii ilmw* 

valuable allies f»f the mnm nthtlm revi»hithaii«f.H, j*ii4 fitrwf*riy *♦!' Na|e»le«ti. 
had i>artaken of tht^ untloual tiekleiieiifi utMl eliaui*r*l shies. **ri»«-v wi-r** ail 
for IxHiis XVni.; and went about rarla Hiiigiiig ii timt leei iiol #»uly 

the merit of loyalty, but tliul of a piiti, **r wliseli 1*4 aliiMys 

acceptable to the PurlHiauH. The Imriteii t»f t-tu’ iwutK wan, ** Iihwh' 

r/uu<!a/’ which is in prniiuueiatlim Jui4l the iwfiif* iw •• ? 

nom nMm pkreih* gaiulF Askiufi: tuteof the fiahwciiiieit, In l«|U, wliy ^ifp' iirni 
her sisterhood were fond of Louis XVOI,? her ause'cr m’an, ** .Ibiii 
en/unif il ahnnH timt b'$ h^fitrv^F tl'iie joke- on iliit itioiijireli'ittiiiii*** N well 
known: they coimuled Lmtia IHfdiUii into dm The |*iirl» 

sians are profuse of this kind of amall wit. When lawl-* win mllcil fo hw 
fathers, and his brother, (.IharlesX., ataiiit l«» ttw‘eiis| ilir ihroiie, lliey 
said, “ Dixdiuil n (Umaru H (*harltg Ifijt pumi'ioip* Inti %vHh*mi llie 

slightest eh an|(e In prommclalhui thm? wiirib wmiul i«* ** 
dis})un(^ vt (-harlm 4isporu/rru.’* Tlii^ eflfi'ct that Jokes of lliiimirt have upon 
so volatile a people is wall known. — MdiUir af IKid mitiim. 
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it is said that Davoust communicated the plan to Eoiiche. 
Considering Davoiist’s character this is very unlikely, hut if 
so, it is far from improbable that Fouche communicated the 
plan to the Allies, with whom, and more particularly with 
Prince Metternich, he is well known to have been corre- 
sponding at the time. 

Shortly after the Emperor^s arrival in Paris Benjamin 
Constant, a moderate and candid man, was deputed by the 
constitutional party to ascertain Kapoleon^s sentiments and 
intentions.^ Constant was a lover of constitutional liberty, 
and an old opponent of ISTapoleon, whose headlong career of 
despotism, cut out by the sword, he had vainly endeavored to 
check by the eloquence of his pen. 

The interview took place at the Tuileries. The Emperor, 
as was his wont, began the conversation, and kept it nearly 
all to himself during the rest of the audience. He did 
not affect to disguise either his past actions or present dis- 
positions. 

^^The nation,’^ he said, ^^has had a respite of twelve years 
from every kind of political agitation, and for one year has 
enjoyed a respite from war. This double repose has created 

1 The feelings which drew such men as Carnot and Benjamin Constant to 
the side of Napoleon on his return from Elba were ver^ mixed. If liberty- 
seemed safer from the flight of the Bourbons, it was alike menaced by the 
return of the man who had crushed the Revolution and by the arming of the 
Allies. As Madame de Stael exclaimed, “ Liberty is lost if Bonaparte tri- 
umphs, and the national independence if he he defeated.” Carnot, the for- 
mer ‘‘Organizer of Victory” under the Republic, forgiving Napoleon’s 
former dismissal of him from the War Ministry, now came forward to serve 
the man who had ruined the Republican dreams of freedom but whose cause 
he now regarded as bound up with that of France, and he stood by Napoleon 
to the end. Benjamin Constant perhaps hoped that if a free constitution 
could be established it might save France from the attacks of the sovereigns 
who professed to war only against the tyranny of Napoleon, or that, if the 
Emperor fell, the constitution might for very shame’s sake be preserved by 
the Allies or by the Bourbons: he therefore undertook the task of trying to 
get Napoleon to consent to doctrines which liad always been abhorrent to 
him. As for Napoleon himself, 6ne cannot help sympathizing in the excla- 
mation wrung from him, “ Peace obtained on the single base of our inde- 
pendence, when there is no longer any question except that of administering 
our heautifiil Empire of Fiance, I shall not really he humiliated by hearing 
her representatives oiipose me with objections and even wipi refusals. 
After having dominated and conquered the world there is nothing so very 
disagreeable in being contradicted that I cannot submit to it. In any case 
my son shall do so, and I will seek to prepare him for it by my lessons and 
by my example. All that I ask from wod and the nation is to let me con- 
quer, hut once more conquer, tliese monarohs formerly so humble and now 
so arrogiwit” {Thiers, tome xix. livre Iviii. p. 412). 
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a craving after activity. It requir**H. or faiic*ic,s it requiri*^, a 
Tribune and |) 0 |mlar jusHeinblies. It did iH»i ahvuy.s r«‘c|iiire 
them. The people threw themselveH at my feet when I iiK>k 
the reins of gov(*rnnient. Von ought to ret'tdlet't tills, who 
made a trial of oppo.sition. Wht*re was your support — 
your strength? Nowhere. I asHuiaed less aiitliority than 
1 was invited to assume. Now all is «*hanged. A feeble 
govtumment, opposed t<i the national interests, ImH givtm to 
these interests the habit of standing on tin* ilefensive and 
evading authority. The taste for <*onHtituti8Uis, for df»» 
hates, for harangin*H, appeatrs to have re vi veil. Nevtui.he^ 
less it is but the niiiun-ity that wi.slies all this, lie assured. 
The people, or if you like the phrase better, tlie multitude, 
wish only for me. Vou would say so if you had only s«*en 
this multitude pn^ssing eagerly on my stops, lamliiiig ilowii from 
the tops of the mountains, calling on im% seeking me out, 
saluting me. On my way from Oaniies liitlier I have not 
eonqmu’ed — I liave administered. I am not fudy las has 
been pretended) the Fanperor «»f the soldiers ; I am tliui of 
the peasants— -of the plebdaus of France. Aeeurdingly, in 
spite of all that has Imppeued, you see ilie people cauin* baek 
to me. There is sym|»athy Indween us. It is intt as with 
the privih*gt*d classes. The have lM*en in mv servic«v; 

tliey thronged in crowds into my aniisdiamlsu’s. Ilien* is 
no phme that they have not ma*epied or scdieited, I have 
had the Alontmoreiicys, the. Noailles, the ICtihans, iltt! 
Beauveaus, the MontemartH, in my train. But tlien* never was 
any cordiality lK*twt‘en us. Tln^ steed ituide liis tnirvets — 
he was well broken in, but I felt him fpiiver under me. With 
the people it is anotln»r thing. The |wi|uiiar fibre n.»sjio«dii 
to mine. I have risen from thi^ ranks of tlie jieo|ili*: my 
voice acts mechanically tipon them, yiiik at t!n«i» eoiiserijiti, 
the sons of peimants : I never Hi-itterml them ; I treated flteitt 
roughly. They did not cr«,.»wd round urn the less ; thi»y flicl 
not on that iwaamnt cease to cry, '* Vive rEiiijiertnir ! ’ It ii 
that between them ami me there is one ami the sa,inii liatiire. 
They look to me as their snp|K>rfc, tliair siiff^gniirfl ngmirmt thfi 
nobles. I have but to make a sign, or evmi to look iiiiotlier 
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way, and the nobles would be massacred in every province. 
So well have they managed matters in the last ten months ! 
but I do not desire to be the King of a mob. If there are the 
means to govern by a constitution, well and good. I wished 
for the empire of the world, and to insure it complete liberty 
of action was necessary to me. To govern France merely it is 
possible that a constitution may be better. I wished for the 
empire of the world, as who would not have done in my place ? 
The world invited me to rule over it. Sovereigns and subjects 
alike emulously bowed the neck under my sceptre. I have sel- 
dom met with opposition in France, but still I have encountered 
more of it from some obscure and unarmed Frenchman than 
from all these kings so resolute, just now, no longer to have a 
man of the people for their equal ! See then what appears to 
you possible ; let me know your ideas. Public discussion, free 
elections, responsible ministers, the liberty of the press, I have 
no objection to all that, the liberty of the press especially j to 
stifle it is absurd. I am convinced on this point. I am the 
man of the people : if the people really wish for liberty let 
them have it. I have acknowledged their sovereignty. It is 
just that I should lend an ear to their will, nay, even to their 
caprices. I have never been disposed to oppress them for my 
pleasure. I conceived great designs ; but fate has been against 
me ; I am no longer a conqueror, nor can I be one. I know 
what is possible and what is not. I have no further object 
than to raise up France and bestow on her a government suit- 
able to her. I have no hatred to liberty, I have set it aside 
when it obstructed my path, but I understand what it means ; 
I was brought up in its school : besides, the work of fifteen 
years is overturned, and it is not possible to recommence it. 
It would take twenty years, and the lives of 2,000,000 of men 
to be sacrificed to it. As for the rest, I desire peace, but I 
can only obtain it by means of victory. I would not inspire 
you with false expectations. I permit it to be said that nego- 
tiations are going on ; there are none. I foresee a hard struggle, 
a long war. To support it I must be seconded by the nation, 
but in return I believe they will expect liberty. They shall 
have it : the circumstances are new. All I desire is to be in- 
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formed of the truth. I am getting old. A man is no Inngei 
at forty-five what he was at thirty. Tlie repose enjoyt^l by a 
constitutional king may suit me: it will still more eertainiy 
be the best thing for my son.'' 

From this remarkable address Benjamin Constant concluded 
that no change had taken place in Bonaparte's views or ft*cd- 
ings in matters of government, but, being convinced that cir- 
cumstances had changed, he had made up his mind to conform 
to them. He says, and we cannot doubt it, that he lisfccn(*d to 
Napoleon with the deepest interest, — that there wjis a hnnidth 
and grandeur of manner as he spoke, and a calm serenity seated 
on a brow “ covered with immortal laurels." 

Whilst believing the utter incompatibility of Napol(H>n and 
constitutional government we cannot in fairness omit nH^ntion- 
ing that the causes which repelled liim from the altar and 
sanctuary of freedom were strong: the real lovers of a rational 
and feasible liberty — the constitutional monarchy men were 
few — the mad ultra-Liberals, the Jacobins, the refuse of one 
revolution and the provokers of another, were‘. uuiiuu-ous, \u> 
tive, loud, and in pursuing different ends these two [)articH, tlm 
respectable and the disreputable, the good and the bad, got 
mixed and confused with one another. 

On the 14th of May, when the federes were marshalled in 
processional order and treated with what was called a sohnun 
festival, as they moved along the boulevards to the (Jouri cd’ 
the Tuileries, they coupled the name of Napoleon with 
bin curses and revolutionary songs. The airs and th<^ words 
that had made Paris tremble to her very centre durini^ tlie 
Eeign of Terror — the ^^Marseillaise," th (3 “ Carmagnole^’' the 
Jour du depart," the execrable ditty, the burden of which in, 
And with the entrails of the last of the priests let us strangbi 
the last of the kings," were all roared out in fearful (diortis by 
a drunken, filthy, and furious mob. Many a day had (dapsed 
since they had dared to sing these blasphemous and anti-Bcxdjil 
songs in public. Napoleon himself as soon as he had po wen- 
enough suppressed them, and he was as proud of this feat and 
his triumph over the dregs of the Jacobins as he was of any 
of his victories j and in this he was right, in this he proved 
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himself the friend of humanity. As the tumultuous mass ap 
proached the triumphal arch and the grand entrance to the 
Palace he could not conceal his abhorrence. His Guards were 
drawn up under armS; and numerous pieces of artillery, already 
loaded, were turned out on the Place du Carrousel. He hastily 
dismissed these dangerous partisans with some praise, some 
money, and some drink. On coming into close contact with 
such a mob he did not feel his fibre respond to that of the pop- 
ulace ! Like Frankenstein, he loathed and was afraid of the 
mighty monster he had put together. 

But it was not merely the mob that checked the liberalism 
or constitution of Napoleon, a delicate and doubtful plant in 
itself, that required the most cautious treatment to make it 
really take root and grow up in such a soil. Some of his coun- 
cillors, who called themselves ^^philosophical statesmen, 
advised him to lay aside the style of Emperor, and assume 
that of High President or Lord G-eneral of the Repnhlio ! 
Annoyed with such puerilities while the enemy was every 
day drawing nearer the frontiers he withdrew from the Tui- 
leries to the comparatively small and retired palace of the 
Elysee, where he escaped these talking-dreamers, and Mt 
himself again a sovereign. Shut up with Benjamin Constant 
and a few other reasonable politicians, he drew up the sketch 
of a new constitution, which was neither much better nor 
much worse than the royal charter of Louis XVIII. We give 
an epitome of its main features. 

The Emperor was to have executive power, and to exercise 
legislative power in concurrence with the two Chambers. The 
Chamber of Peers was to be hereditary, and nominated by 
the Emperor, and its number was unlimited. The Second 
Chamber was to be elected by the people, and to consist of 
629 members ; none to be under the age of twenty-five. The 
President was to be appointed by the members, but approved 
of by the Emperor. Members were to be paid at the rate 
settled by the Constituent Assembly, which was to be re- 
newed every five years. The Emperor might prorogue, 
adjourn, or dissolve the House of Representatives, whose 
sittings were to be public. The Electoral Colleges were main- 
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tained. Land tax and dimd taxt»H in hi* \uiM only fin 
a year, indirect taxes might iw‘ im|»t»s«‘d ftn’ r^rvoral y*nirs. Xi» 
levy of men for tln^ army nor any t*x«diang«‘ ot tf*rritf try \vu.>» 
to be made but by a law. Taxes wen- in be |*ro|*iiM*d by Hu* 
Chamber of liepresentativt^s. Ministers to !«* 

Judges to be irremovable. Jnrii*H to be ehiablisheiL linhit 
of petition, freedom of worship, inviolability of |iropei1.y. 
were recognized. .Liht*rty of tin* press was gi\eii ninler legal 
responsibility, and press oiTeiiee.s were lo b* jtidgeil witli a 
jury. No place or part of tin* territory eoiilil bo phns'd tn 
a state of siege ex<aipt in emst* ot londgit invasion or civil 
troubles. Finally, the French |H»op|e declan-«i that in tho 
delegation it thus made of its powers ii was noi to be |.aki*ii 
as giving the right to pnipose the rt»-‘e.Htab!i:-dimeiii tif tin* 
Bourbons, or of any Prince of that family «»fi tlie fhroina evtui 
in case of tin* extiiu'tion <»f the imperial tlyii.mly. Any sin-h 
proposal was formally intenli<*tml to the cliamlwr^ or fi» tin* 
citizens, as well as any the ftillowing nl♦*a:*-4lrf^'•i, vi/. flit* r«*» 
establislim(*nt of the former femlal uohility. of the leiidal and 
seignorial rights, of tithes, of any pri%’ilegi-ii and d*miitiaiii 
religion, lus wcdl as of tin* poWi*r <d' niakuig any attack on the 
irrevocability of the, sale of tin* naiitmal giHwlsJ 


1 Napoleon ’’8 own idoasof ri»isti*|»‘«| !»* fviif. 

i. p. 151) in ISIO. ** France lenUs iJm-if i*'iin to ileni 

many othtjr countries. In France (alcrit h CHiiiiiiMii ii m ofily 

talent; there is nothing hem-ath it which rleiriicltir, aiiil tOll 

less principh*. Blvery one nnni after applaitw’ wlo-ilicr ii runic** 
above or below, no matter: they want to la? iioiicc*| an*! sip|*|.i»‘lc*|. . . , 
1 do not, however, cltiHire alfiohiti? jK»wer, I winh far iieire iliati iin^r** 
forms. I wish for tuie thing imtirely hir the iniblir • «r4cr and niiliiv.. I 
would givepi tiew (organization to the Hcnalc and the 
111© firat will replace the up{M?r ithainta^'r, the iliai **f the In-pic 

ties. I shall continue to apfadnt Henatorn l<» all iltr I '’di dl 

one-third of the Conseil <PEtat elected by tri|tle flic O’wi I wball iiHwi 
nate. In this way I 8liaU Imve a real repreKeninihiti, f«*r II will !»«• ••nilrrli 
composed of men^ well fw*custoim»d to hitsineas. No fner*’ uo idr** 

iOz/Mcs, no false tinsel. Then Fnmee will l»# a well -gioerifrd Cirtiiilr%* 
under a /(hn(faaf prince." This plan Kai«»h»fm a.-ib! tic •mMiihu iiniil 
peace to carry out. We, who have m*en t»nr own lions#* #if t*oiniiioi 4 » rnpidlf 
sink from an honored and intiuential chamlMW of lo a 

tive ^embl^e of delagates, unable t(* iraiwacl hiwlnr^, atui only .iltle lo 
legislate under the pressure <#f (mtalde agifaihm, may |o»»l, on N < 111 * * Icon *» 
Ideas with more favorable eyes than mir fnihcr^^ .iNl biirleii IlMii.ip-irl**, 
who, havnig inaterially assisted his brother^^ lo iwntcr* iwiw iricii 

toavertthefallof the dynasty, pr(»jMai«*4i that Na|»#dri4i ^hottlil alelhvie im 
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Shortly after the return of hTapoleon from Elba, believing 
it to be impossible to make the Emperor of Austria consent 
to his wife’s rejoining him (and Maria Louisa had no inclina- 
tion to a renewal of conjugal intercourse), Kapoleon had not 
been many days in Paris when he concocted a plan for carry- 
ing off from Vienna both his wife and his son.^ In this pro- 
ject force was no less necessary than stratagem. A number of 
French of both sexes much devoted to the Emperor, who had 
given them rank and fortune, had accompanied Maria Louisa 
in 1814 from Paris to Blois and thence to Vienna. A cor- 
respondence was opened with these persons, who embarked 
heart and soul in the plot ; they forged passports, procured 
relays of horses, and altogether arranged matters so well that 
but for a single individual — one who revealed the whole pro- 
ject a few days previously to that fixed upon for carrying it 


the name of his son. This would have placed the Allies in an awkward sit- 
uation, hut it would have been disregarded. Napoleon seems to have some- 
times thought of taking the step, but finally dismissed the idea (lung’s 
Lxicieriy tome iii. p. 264). 

1 Meneval, who as the secretary of Maria Louisa ought to have been well 
acquainted with the facts, says (tome ii. p. 264) that before the return from 
Elba there had been an attempt to carry off the Prince Imperial. He at- 
tributes this plot to Fouche, the arch-fiend of the Imperialists, but says that 
want of money, unforeseen difficulties (probably the feelings of the Empress), 
and the return from Elba, made the plan fail. This had put the Austrians 
on the alert, and “ on the 19tli of March the Empress, arriving from Vienna, 
went to the apartment of her son and communicated to Madame de Mon- 
tesquieu (the gouvernante) the wish expressed by the Emperor^ of Austria. 
She desired her to be ready to start at eight o’clock in the evening, without 
letting her know the reasons which made this hurried departure necessary. 
At the hour named she got into a carriage with Madame de Montesquieu and 
her son and took them to the Imperial Palace, where she left them.” There 
is something revolting in the Empress making herself the instrument to pre- 
vent her son obtaining the brilliant inheritance which might have been his. 
However little she might have considered herself bound to her parvenu hus- 
band in his days of misfortune, still her son might have had enough claims 
on her to make her at least remain passive. The presence of his mother per- 
haps prevented the poor little Prince from trying to resist as, with a strange 
presentiment, he did when forced to take the fatal step of leaving Paris for 
Blois in 1814. On the 20th March, the same day on which Napoleon entered 
the Tuileries, Madame de Montesquieu was compelled to resign her charge, 
and the separation of the Prince from his French attendants was completed. 
This last measure was taken from the belief that the Comte Anatolede Mon- 
tesquiou, who had left Paris on the 20th of March, nominally to communicate 
with the Empress, was really intrusted with a plan for carrying off the 
Prince. The Allies professed to be aghast at the wickedness of Napoleon. 
It had never occurred to Napoleon to make political capital out of the cap- 
ture of the wife and child of a foe. The lesson hme taught by the Austrians 
was not forgotten by Louis Philippe when he seized the Duchesse de Bern 
in 1832. 
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int 4 > effect thi‘n* is little nniui tu liuijl*! that Ihi'' |.l;ui wmilil 
have suec'-eecled, aii*l that tint iiaie 4 htt'r *»t Aii--4n:i aiai ihv litii. 
lar Kiii^ (ff Ihaue would havi* >:iveii 'ac’h a:, 

prcseiiei^ eoiild give at t lie and flc' r|iaiii|i di*.^ \hy, 

ISFo sooner luid the lviujM*rur of AtC'Irni diNi‘ii\ t'lrsf ihi-4 |4iif^ 
wliichj hud it betui siK-eesHful. would have idaeeii liim in ,.| 
vei’y awkward pnaliraineiit, thuti he di>iiii:=-siai ail thr Freuflt 
people about liis ilaughter, eojup«dh'd her It* lay a:u<|i^ I, he 
armorial Ixuiriii^s and liverii*s of Napoleon, and ev«.ii tu relin- 
quish the title, of Kiupre.ss of the Freiudj. No lore*', no art^ 
310 |)oli('.e could c‘oneeal thesi* tlduva Iroiu the p*' 0 |!(|i' *tt Parin, 
whOj inoreovtu*, anil ut nearly the .saiue !hiu% were made \a*ry 
uneasy by the failun* of .Murat’s aifempt lu I tali, whieli 
greatly iucrtuised the ptnver and politieal anfliieiis'r of AiiHtria. 
Muiut beiiig dispontsl <if, the Kuiperor Franny wm:. *iiali|i‘d to 
concentrate all his form's in Ilal}, and to held ihs'in in readi- 
ness for the re-iiivasioii of Franee. 

'^Napoleon,” nayn Luvailette, “IumI iiud«ail4rdly •’\peeted 
that the Kmpress and his siui wnuld he roniori'd to hiiii ; lie 
had puldislnul his wishes as a etulaiuty, and Im pnweiit if. 
in fact, the worst injury the H!ii|.*eror e*f AiiUria eoiihi liavn 
done him. ITis Iiope was, however, dent rMU*«|. 

One evening 1 wjus Kmiunoiied tulle.' palaein I fuimd the 
Emperor in a dimly liglih*«i tdtiset. waunin^ hiiii.^elf m a 
corner of tlie iireplaee, and apfwanng ft* airmidy inuii 

the eoniplaint wliudi never afh*rwari|H hdt hiiu. * .Ihu'e is a 
l(3tter/ lie said, ^ whiidi the emirier from Vdenua .huvn. is 
for you — rcuwl it/ (hi fir.Ht eaHtiuk" fuy eye'-i on the leitr-r I 
thought I knew tlie Iiautl writing, l.mt ;m if,- liing I reail 
it slowly, and oairie at last, in the priiieip:il ohjert, Thi* 
writer said that wc ought not hi reeknii n|w»ii the Fi 4 ipie:i'i, 
as she did not even atteiiijit in euiiri^'il her dedike «4 the 
Emperor, and was diH|ic>He«'t hi appruvi* all the llt.tl 

could be takcui agaiimi him ; ilmt. Ipt reiiirii no! Ill he 
thought of, as she hcMi'ir ivouhl raiw tlt*» «*!f4 

in the way of it, in casi- it. .sh.ml.i in- jirujumr.l ; tinnllv, slw) 
it was not possible for him to (lisHoinblo liis ittiimoaf i'«ii ‘h.it, 
the Empress, wholly oiiiiiiu.urwl tif-— ili»l m.l tn.-n tako 
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pains to hide her ridiculous partiality for him.i The hand- 
writing of the letter was disguised, yet not so much but that 
I was able to discover whose it was. I found, however, in the 
manner in which the secret was expressed a warmth of zeal 
and a picturesque style that did not belong to the author of 
the letter. While reading it, I all of a sudden suspected it 
was a counterfeit, and intended to mislead the Emperor. I 
communicated my idea to him, and the danger I perceived in 
this fraud. As I grew more and more animated I found 
plausible reasons enough to throw the Emperor himself into 

some uncertainty. ^ How is it possible,^ 1 said, ^ that 

should have been imprudent enough to write such things to 
me, who am not his friend, and who have had so little connec- 
tion with him ? How can one suppose that the Empress 
should forget herself, in such circumstances, so far as to mani- 
fest aversion to you, and, still more, to cast herself away upon 
a man whp undoubtedly still possesses some power to please, 
but who is no longer young, whose face is disfigured, and 
whose person, altogether, has nothing agreeable in it?^ — 

^ But,’ answered the Emperor, ‘ is attached to me ; and 

though he is not your friend, the postscript sufficiently ex- 
plains the motive of the confidence he places in you.’ The 
following words were, in fact, written at the bottom of the 


1 The part taken by Maria Louisa at this period should be studied in the 
Memoirs of Meneval, for long secretary to Napoleon from the disgrace of 
Bourrienne until after the retreat from JMoscow, when, having fallen into 
bad health, he was placed by Napoleon with Maria Louisa as chief secretary. 
He himself was naturally looked on with great suspicion by the Austrians, 
who called him the man of the Emperor,’^ and he was prevented from hav- 
ing much to do with the Empress ; but he attempted to work on the feelings 
of Maria Louisa to get her to try to proceed to France, where, as he truly 
said, she would have been looked on as an angel of peace. Meneval does 
not go so far as the letter here quoted on the infatuation of his mistress for 
the one-eyed Count Neipperg, but he refers to the influence her chamber- 
lain was obtaining over her. It is curious that the Austrians allowed 
Meneval to proceed to France to join Napoleon, and his account leaves an 
impression as if the AustriaTis, though anxious to retain Maria Louisa and 
her son, were not quite so determi)ied on their line of action as Metternich 
would make us believe. Thus Meneval (tome ii. p. 249) says that on the 
receipt of the news of the landing of Napoleon, “ the Emperor Francis, re- 
assured about Italy, then said to his daughter that if the Emperor Napoleon, 
contrary to all probability, succeeded, he would not allow her to go to France 
till experience had shown that the pacific disposition of Napoleon could be 
trusted. The first thoughts of this Prince were good, but his good sense and 
his natural honesty always yielded to the requirements of his policy.” 
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letter : ^ I do not think you ought to mention the truth to the 
Emperor, but make whatever use of it you think proper.’ I 
persisted, however, in maintaining that the letter was a 
counterfeit ; and the Emperor then said to me, ^ Go to 
Caulaincourt. He possesses a great many others in the same 
handwriting. Let the comparison decide between your opin- 
ion and mine.’ 

‘‘ I went to Caulaincourt, who said eagerly to me, ^ I am 

sure the letter is from , and I have not the least doubt of 

the truth of the particulars it contains. The best thing the 
Emperor can do is to be comforted; there is no help to be 
expected from that side.’ 

So sad a discovery was very painful to the Emperor, for 
he was sincerely attached to the Empress, and still hoped 
again to see his son, whom he loved most tenderly.^ 

“Fouche had been far from wishing the return of the 
Emperor. He was long tired of obeying, and had, besides, 
undertaken another plan, which Napoleon’s arrival had broken 
off. The Emperor, however, put him again at the head of the 
police, because Savary was worn out in that employment, and. 
a skilful man was wanted there. Fouche accepted the office, 
but without giving up his plan of deposing the Emperor, to 
put in his place either his son or a Eepublic under a President. 
He had never ceased to correspond with Prince Metternich, 
and, if he is to be believed, he tried to persuade the Emperor 
to abdicate in favor of his son. That was also my opinion ; 
but, coming from such a quarter, the advice was not without 
danger for the person to whom it was given. Besides, that 
advice having been rejected, it was the duty of the Minister 
either to think no more of his plan or to resign his office. 
Fouche, however, remained in the Cabinet, and continued his 
correspondence. The Emperor, who placed but little confi- 
dence in him, kept a careful eye upon him. One evening the 
Emperor had a great deal of company at the Elys4e ; he told 
me not to go home, because he wished to speak to me. When 
everybody was gone the Emperor stopped with Fouch6 in the 
apartment next to the one I was in. The door remained half 

1 See, however, the mention of the Empress in Napoleon^s Will. 
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ojicn. Th(>y \valk('d iij) and down together talking very 
ealiiily. I was therefore greatly astonished when, after a 
(|uarter of an hoar, I heard the Einjieror say to him gravely, 
‘ Von ar(* a traitor ! Why do you remain Minister of the 
Police! if you wish to betray me ? It rests with me to have 
you hange<l, and everybody would rejoice at your death ! ’ I 
did not hear Komthe’s reply, but the conversation lasted above 
h tlf an liour longm-, the parties all the time walking up and 
down. Wluin Foue.he went away he bade me cheerfully good- 
night, and said that the Emperor luul gone back to his apart- 

UKMlitS. 

noxt (l;iy th(‘. Einporor spoko to mo of tho previous 
(‘()uvt‘rsaiion. ‘ I su8p(^ot<‘.(l,’ h(‘ said, ^that the wretedi 
was in correspoiKhauM^ with Vieima. I have had a banker’s 
(•ho'k arrc»st(‘(l on his return from that c.ity. Ho has a(*knowl- 
edp;(Ml that h(‘ brought a U*tt<‘.r for I^'oindie from Mottcunich, 
and that the answ(*r was to b(‘ semt a,t a fixed time to Bfde, 
wluu‘(* a man was to wait for tho b(‘ar(‘r on the bridg(‘-. I sent 
for h'ou<*he a ftnv days ag<^ and k(‘pt him threes hours long in 
my garden, hoping that in the. (‘ourse of a fricmdly eonvorsa- 
tion he would nnuition that lett(*r to m(‘, but h(^ said nothing. 
At last, y(‘ster<lay iwcming, I luystdf optunnl tht^ subject.’ 
(Hen* th(‘ Em]H*ror r(*j)eatcd to me tin* words I had heard the 
night Ind'ort*, ‘ Ycm an^ a traitor,’ (*tc5.) ^ He acknowledgial, in 

fac^t,’ (toiitinued the Enip(‘ror, ‘that he had namived sucih a h*t- 
t(U’, but that it wiis not signed, and that he had looked uj)on 
it as a inystifi(*ation. Ht* showcul it me. Now that l(d;t(U' was 
(•vidmitly an answc’r, in which the writc^r again dcudare.d tluit 
he W(mld listiui to inddnng mon* eomuu'ning the Emperor, but 
that, his peu'son eK(^(*|)ti»d, it would b(i (uisy to agn^* to all thei 
rf*Bt.’ I «‘Xpecte(l that tin* Em ptu’or would (include his narra- 
tive. by expresHing his anger against Kouch6, but our eonver- 
sation turned on some other subject, atul ht3 talked no more of 
him. 

“Two days aft4*rwards I wtmt to Foiudid to soli(;it tln^ 
return to Paris of an <dli(u»r of musketcu^rs who had l)een 
banish<*d far from his family, I found him at breakfast, a,nd 
sat down m*xt to him. Em?itig him siit a stranger. M)o you 
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see this man?'* he sail! to im% |Hjiiiliie 4 with his s|H>r>ii fti the 
stranger; ‘he is an aristocrat, u iU»iiri»niiist, a rhmmu- it is 
the Ahhii one of tht‘ ctiilors of the i/r.v //rAz/s 

— a swoni enemy to Na|»oleoa, ;i fajiuti** iiarfisan of tho 
Bourbons; he is on<* of our men? I looked at him. Af. evtu'v 
fresh epithet of the iMinistiU* tin* Ab!»e l«»wed his hi*ad down 
to his plate with a smih* of cluMU'fuliusss and selheoinplaeeiiiy, 
and with a sort (d* letu*. I in*ver saw a more igmddt* roiiiite» 
nanee. Fomdu* explained to me, on leaAdng the brtmk fast- 
table, in what manner all thest* valets of literaiure were men 
of his, and \vhile, I aekntnvhnlgtsl to myself that the sysimn 
might be neet‘ssary, 1 seanady knew wlu* wert* really nion* 
despicable —the wndt'hes who thus sold themsidves to the 
liiglu'st bidder, or the ministm’ who boasted of having Ijoughi 
tliein, as if tlndr ae(|uiHiiion were a glorious eoiiquesi. dodg- 
ing that the Emperor bad s[>oken to me id the seene I have 
described above, iMmche said to me, ‘Hie Emperor’s tfiiiper i.s 
soured by tin* resistamm 1h‘ limls, ami In* thinks it is my fatdi. 
He. does not know that I have. m> power but by public opinitun 
To-morrow I miglit luiug Indbrc my door twenty piTsoiiH 
obnoxious to puldit* (q>iiiioi», tlmugh I should not be a!»le to 
imprison for four and twenty hours any individual favoretl by 
it? As I am never in a liurry in spimk I remained silent, but 
refieiding on wliat tin* Emperor had said eonceriiiiig Fouehe 1 
found the comparison of their two speeidnns remarkaldtv I1u* 
master could havt‘ his minister hanged with public applauH*% 
and the minist<*r could hang — whom? Perhaps the maHtcr 
hims(di, and with tlu^ same ap|»robatitiii. What a siiigular 
situation I — and I believe they w’cre iMiili in the right; far 
public opinion, (apiitalde in regard to Fmielns liml Hwer\a*d 
concfuming the Em|«*ror/’ 

Let us now turn to Kapolmm in his novel eharacier of con- 
stitutional monarch. Oin* of his lirsi pridessioiis in that 
capmdty was his granting full liberty to ilu* press. ‘‘The 
press,'' said he, ‘Hhut mighty engine of enligliteiiiiiimt, shall 
be infinikdy more, frcu* in Fraiu’c tlian in Englaiui ! ” 1’ii carry 
this into execution he t*stahHshcd g/*//!#" / 

‘'The Minister of Jhdice (Fouc.h6), a friend* of Iil«„irty, hut/’ 
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as the editor of Lv (^rnsrifr, ohstu'vcul, only of 

lilfertj after tlu‘ fashion of Monsicnir Koue.he, ust‘d ev(‘ry art 
in his |>owt‘r U> pn‘Vi‘nt th<^ (S)nta.j;i(»n of fnasloin from spnaul- 
in*.,^ ttH) widely.'’ d’hi.s las'-oinpiti had thon^’ht lui was aiding 
iiie (‘an.se of lil)erty in eontrilaiting, as h(‘ had don<^, to tin*. 
r(‘t.urn of Napoh‘on ; Imt soon '‘s(‘eing tin*, pn^aailing intlii- 
(mei‘ (d’ tin* military, h(‘ published sonu^ S(^vt‘re ri‘marks on 
the undiu‘ wtdght tin* army a.ssunit‘d in publi(‘- affairs, whie-li, 
In* hesitated not to say, was bringing Fraina*. to tlni condition 
cd‘ Ibmn*, yhen tin* Hmpin* was dispos(sl of by tln^ pr(d,orian 
guards." This gav(* gr(*at onVinu*. : tin* journal was S(dz(al by 
tin* ptdiet*, and th(^ MinisU*!* (Koindn*) t‘ndeavort‘d to palliate 
tln^ fact in tin* J/e///7e/o* {thr (jtNwrnninit paper and, the paper 
of all (jorrm/Nrafs) by saying that although S(‘ii5e(l it had betm 
instantly r(*st(u*(‘d. I hit lioeoinpU*. was not a man to Ix^ so 
sih*nee«l; he published a eontradie.tion of the- ofli{‘.ial stat(^- 
nn*nts, and tleelared t hat his jourmtl ha.d not b(‘(‘n r(*stor(ML 
lie was Humiuom‘d the next day bt* fore the Pn‘f(‘e.t, a,lt(‘rnat(‘ly 
ihr(*at(*ned and whe<*dled, upbraid<*d at oin*. monu‘nt. with 
ungrat(*ful resistaina* to the (*aus(‘ (d‘ tln^ Fnip(*ror, and 
n*(|m*sted at tin* next ba think of something in whieii (*(»v(‘rn- 
nn*ui might H(‘rve him. ‘S'^UH‘h*d against (wu‘ry proftVr a.nd 
(mireatv, Le(uimpi(‘ only r(*c|uirt‘d t{( In^ p(‘rmitti‘d to profit hij 
thr rraiorrd Hhrrtij tf the /frrss ; nor (amid tin* worthy magis- 
trate inak(* him rightly un(l(‘rHtan(l that wlnm tin*. Kmptu’or 
gav(» all men lib«*rty to pulilish what pl(*aH(‘d themH(‘lv(^s it 
was uinhu* tin* tacit eonditum that it should also phrase the 
Pref(*ei ami MinisU'rof Polieed’* 

W(‘ now i*onn^ to the famous (jhamp“dc*-Mai, and tin*, n*. suits 
that a.roH(* from it. 

A eoneise aetamni of this im{K)8ing e.enmumy was givc3n by 
an eminent English who Hays; — 

Tin* iii‘W (‘orwl.lf iitlon, with the Acte AddUUmmR was off<»r(al to the 
suffrages of fin* Freiieh people at large, and ac*eu*pt«‘d hy thma hy a 
majority of iihove a iiilllhat ami a half <»f voU*h tt* alanit four thoUHainl 
agaiiisf. it. lamiH iliti not put himself to thin kiml of prohiidou: it would 
have hi»eu liieofi%lKfeui %vlrii lib dignity and preteusioUH UhIo m(», slnee hb 


Bir Walter HeoU. 


a Ihr/Jitt. 
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rights were deemed superior to and independent of the choice of the. 
people, which was merely a vulgar appendage to them. That of itself, 
with me, is decisive of the whole question. This event was cel(d>raied in 
the Ohamp-de-Mai, held on the 1st of June in the open si)ac!c facing the 
Military School, where the electors of the departments, the representatives 
of the people, and the deputations from the army, met in an innnense 
concourse. The Imperial and National Guard and the troops (T the line 
were drawn up in squares in the Chainp-de-Mars. Napoleon aiqmai-cd in 
the midst of them like a new Charlemagne, surrounded hy his brothers, 
his Court, and the members of his Government, on a magnificent throne. 
An altar was raised in the centre, and the ceremony began by invoking 
the God of battles. After the religious solemnity a deputation of i}(K) 
electors advanced to the foot of the throne, and pronounced an (do<iU€»nt 
and patriotic address.^ The result and number of the votiis were then 
proclaimed, and Napoleon, turning towards the side wlnu’e the electors 
were, said aloud, ‘‘Emperor, Consul, Soldier, I hold all from the jM^opie: 
in prosperity, in adversity, in the field of battle, in council, ou the throne, 
in exile, France has been the sole object of all my thoughts and aetioins.’* 
Having ended his discourse the Emperor proceeded to the, altar with his 
escort, swearing to observe and maintain the constitutions of the State; 
the oath was repeated by the ministers and the electoral deputations, 'rhe 
eagles were then distributed among the troops; cries of “ Vlvcl’Kmpc- 
reur!” resounded on all sides, and the crowd (whether of men or women), 
as they looked on, were filled with admiration and delight, and s(*eimMl to 
think that the enemy could never again pierce through those numerous 
and dense phalanxes winding slowly along as if incapable, of fliglit I 

The great meeting of the Champ-de-Mai was less favorably 
described by many writers who were eye-wit Mesaes t<» it. 
Napoleon and his brothers, who had again coll<M?t(*d around 
him, were dressed in antique and somewhat fantastic robt*.s ; 
he, as Emperor, was so arrayed as to resemble Cbarlemagin^, 

1 After the celebration of mass, to which, hy the hy, every one turned his 
hack, the Emperor went down and took his place on an amphlthtmtre in the 
middle of the Champ-de-Mars, from whence he was to distribute the (‘iiglci 
to all the cohorts of the departments. This was a beautiful scene, for it was 
a national one. The Emperor took care to address a word to each of the corps 
piat received these colors, and that word was flattering and cmloulatinl to 
inspire enthusiasm. To the department of the Vosges he said, “ Yon are my 
old companions.” To those of the Rhine, “ You have been tile's first, this m<«t 
courageous, and the most unfortunate in our disasters.” To tlie departmeiitH 
of ttie Rhone, “ I have been bred among you.” To others, “ Your bands warei 
^ Rivoli, at Arcole, at Marengo, at Tilsit, at Austerlitz, at tlie Pyramids.’'* 
these magic names filled the hearts of those old warriors, the melanolioly 
wreck of so many victories, with a very profound emotion, XHut, M I have 
already said, all France was not present at that ceremony, and the entbusb 
/T ® spectators was not communicated to the people in the depart- 
ments {Lavallette, vol. ii. p. 190). f *** 
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and liis relativtis were royally atliredd Tlie Kepubl leans were 
much annoyed by tins display. The report of the votes was 
read, the (‘lectors, with their usual promptitude, swore to th(^ 
Additional Acit, the hollow trumpets l)ray(‘d after them, and 
the cannon thundered. The popular acclamations, however, 
were hnv and cold. Napoleon felt he was acting as in a melo- 
drama on tlie stage, and he showed little interest — no enthu- 
siasm, until he came to that part of the ceremonies in which 
he had to distribut(i the eagles to the newly raised troops. 
Then his brow expandtul, his eye beamed gloriously, and his 
voice becjame firm and sonorous. On the whole, the Parisians 
considered the field of* May une tonihee (an unsuccessful 
play). Some few thought it an imposing spectacle, but many 
more C()nsid(UH‘.d it a ridiculous exhibition. Opera-dancers and 
fencing-mast(irs figur(‘.d in the procession. 

On the following day (the 2d of June) Napoleon gave a 
second to tlm (l(*puties of the army and tho elc^ctors of 
tlu! departments, who m(‘t in th(», spacuous galleritJS of th(^ 
Louvre. Mon^ eagh‘s w(‘re distribubul, and iilwm who re- 
(;(uved them from tlu^ hands of the Kmperor swon^, a,s a, matter 
of (tourse, to dtd’end thmu and him to the (l(‘ath. Tln^ (pian- 
tity of oath-taking, a.nd of tricking jind turning of all kinds, 
that took plae.(‘. at Paris l)(‘tw(Hm Houapart(‘/s r(‘.turn in Marcdi 
and th(^ return of the Ihuirbous in fFuly, was prodigious almost 
beyond (^xaIn})le. journalists (as b(U*.ame tlnur calling) 

particularly distingiiislu'd tluunselves. The following faevt, 
though well known, nnu’itH r(‘.]mating. Omi of tlm genthuueii 
of th(% press, in announcing th(‘. escap(‘* from Ell)a, said, “ A 
r(‘.port is circmlatcul that the brigand of Corsica has landed at 
Cannes.” A fern days after the same man wrote, “ Do you 

1 The question of tlie dresH of tlie ’Rniperor’s brotliern liarl given Honn^ 
trouble. tai(d<‘n (tome iii. p. 2(15) wiys, “ The (lrea8(‘H for the <*(‘,renKmy of 
th<^ (ammp-de-Mai w<^re aettleil. I old not wiab to apixmr in wbite, but in 
the dreas of the National (hiard. The Emperor auHvvcTed me with a Hncu'.r, 

‘ Yen, so that you, m a National (luard, may make more effect than I uh 
Emperor.’ 1 ileolded to be dreMHcul in white.^’ This decision was unlucky. 
“The white dressi's worn by the three brothers of the Emperor, denoted a 
prerogative not saiujtiom'd by the nation, h<‘(^aus(s, execqit Prince .foseph, 
wliose right of succession was recognised, the other Priiuuss (Lueien and 
Jerome) had not lieen chmen for the hereditary line. These ImiK^rial can- 
didates produced a nanicularly bad effect, and offended the eye '* (Mwt, tome 
iii. p. 4J2). 
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know wliMt iH*w.s is {‘iroulutt‘ii ? l'lH*y sav tli** rasli usiirpoi 
lia.s ]H‘cn nna/ivod at (.iroiiol)]**/' 'Vhen it was. ** i it 

from a. i^'ood soana* that (it*ii**ral lhi!ia.|‘a!'tt‘ lias laiti'iaal 
Lvoiis." Ihit- a fow (lays aftor, I'haai^^iii',^^ his ttuit% ly. 

reporttah ‘‘ It aj»pt*ars rortain that Napt*h*nn is a! huiitaim*- 
hlaau/’ Ami, iiiiaily, on tho 2t>th Man*h, hr n‘S|it*rf fully 
annoiiiHaMl that “His Majrstv thf Kmprror ami ali^^htofl 

this at his Palan* uf tin* 'I*tuh*rit*N.*' ^ 

'Tim Ia*,q’is!ativ(‘ Itocly nmt on th** o*i of Jum% ami tim drpn- 
ties or Commons, amonj^ whom w<*rr nmiiy Const itutionalisis 
ami not a f(‘vv’ flai'ohins, showni fnaii tin* first a spirit of oppo- 
sition and a firm det(‘rnuuation to <ihtai!t jj:tiarautirs lor tlmir 
newly ae(|uin*d liberties. TlM‘ir first quarrel with the Hm- 
p(n‘()r was on the very first day of their sittin^^. and arose out 
of mere points of etiipuTtf*. Tiie ^^ood humor of the deputies 
was not inereasi*d when Xaptdeon, on lieiiij^ waitetl up«»ii hir 
his confirmation of tht'ir elec'tion of ilieir Presidimt, eonfempi» 
lumsly referrtal tin* <leputation to one of his ehaiiilterhuns, 
who, lu‘ said, would deliver his (the Hniperor's) answer the 
next day through the ('onrt pagt* in waiting. I’his efulainly 
show(*(l very little^ const if uiitma! feidiiig, nmt a majority in 
tin* hous(* began to murmur and wlii.s[?er that Xapoloon was 
unehanged, and he and frtaaloiii as incoiiipaiildt* as tire and 
water. 

A dejnity named Hilnnd, in a very violent speeidu made a 
motion against the u.si* of sueh titles as l)ukt% Count, Haron, 
etc., in th(‘ Chamber of IlepreHtmiatives, amt was very nigh 
carrying hi.s point, iht tin* same ilay another very sioriiiy 
debate arosii out of the demand made by a member <if tJie 
Lower House for a list of the jierstmages ntisial to tin* mnv 
House of Peers. Carnot, in his capacity of ,\!iid.Nt.er, dec!iiii»d 
giving the list until tin* Hcssion slnmlfl actaially lii*giii risil 
business. On his refusal the upn*ur w%*ih ireimiidoiira mid 
the Pn^sidenCs bell was for a long tirin* rung in vain., 'riicy 
then proceeded to scrutinize the form and s«bstiiiii.a* of tin* 

1 The n>lh>wii»g'extni(»t from the rrmtiiliw preltiihiy flip »trmiip»Kt 

Biweofnews inyr InaJminiiU: ** Thv Kimf fiwti i/j#* Pruinm Ir/i 

in the nif/ht^ IHm M(fJt*Mtp ihf (hifi rmiliif# i#| 

at his raluce of thii TiukrkmX 
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oatli to be taken by the deputies, and it was with great diffi- 
culty the Bonapartists carried their point, that the oaths 
should go in the name of “ Napoleon and the Constitution,’^ 
without mentioning the nation or the people. On the 7th of 
June the whole house was in fire and fury. Belix Lepelle- 
tiere, a zealous partisan of the Emperor, proposed that the 
Chamber should vote to Napoleon the title of Saviour of 
his country.^’ “This is absurd: we will not have it so,” 
shouted a hundred deputies at once ; “ the country is not yet 
saved ! ” and they passed to the order of the day by acclama- 
tion. In most of these petty proceedings the Erench showed 
little political wisdom, and did not take the course proper to 
conciliate and constitutionalize the fierce Napoleon, who was 
heard frequently to say in private, “The empty fools, the 
babblers, they are talking when we ought to be fighting! 
They want to fetter my strong arm ; will their weak one save 
the nation ? One thing is clear, France does not possess the 
elements of a representative government ; she wants a dictator 
like me.” In his answer to the address of the two Chambers 
he did not conceal his dissatisfaction. He said — 

“ The struggle in which we are engaged is serious. The 
seductions of prosperity are not the danger which menaces us at 
present. It is under the Caudine Forks that foreigners wish 
to make us pass. The justice of our cause, the public spirit 
of the nation, and the courage of the army are strong grounds 
to hope for success ; but should we encounter reverses, it is 
then that I should trust to see displayed all the energy of a 
great people. It is then that I should find in the Chambers 
proofs of their attachment to the country and to me. It is in 
times of difficulty that great nations, like great men, unfold all 
the energy of their character, and become objects of admira- 
tion to posterity. I will set out to-night and proceed to join 
the army. The movements of the different corps of our ene- 
mies render my presence indispensable. The Constitution is 
our rallying-point : it should be our pole-star in these stormy 
times. Every public discussion tending directly or indirectly 
to diminish the confidence which should be placed in its 
arrangements would be a misfortune to the State : we should 
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then find ourselves in the midst of rocks without compass oi 
pilot. The crisis in which we are involved is arduous. Let us 
not imitate the example of the Lower Empire, which, pressed on 
all sides by the barbarians, rendered itself a scoff to posterity 
by entering into abstract discussions at the very moment when 
the battering-ram was at the gates of the city. In all circuni. 
stances my conduct will be direct and firm. Aid me to save 
the country. First Eepresentative of the People, I have con- 
tracted the obligation which I now renew to employ in more 
tranquil times all the prerogatives of the Crown and the little 
experience which I have acquired to ameliorate our institu- 
tions.’’ 

The wrath of Napoleon was confined to the Lower House, 
the Peers, from the nature of their composition, being compla- 
cent and passive enough. The vast majority of them were in 
fact mere shadows gathered round the solid persons of Joseph, 
Lucien, Louis, and J4r6me Bonaparte, and Sieyes, Carnot, and 
the military men of the Revolution.^ As a political body 
N^apoleon despised them himself, and yet he wanted the nation 
to respect them. But respect was impossible, and the volatile 
Parisians made the Peers a constant object of their witticisms. 
The punsters of Paris made the following somewhat ingenious 
play upon words. Lallemand, Labedoybre, Drouot, and Ney 
they called Les Quatre Fairs fides (^perjides), which in pronun- 
ciation may equally mean the four faithful peers or the four 
perfidious men. The infamous Vandamme and another were 
called Pair-sifflesj the hissed peers, or the hissed pair, or (per- 
siffles) men made objects of derision. It was thus the lower 
orders behaved while the existence of France was at stake. 

By this time the thunder-cloud of war had gathered and was 
ready to burst. Short as the time at his disposal was Napo- 
leon prepared to meet it with his accustomed energy. Fire- 
arms formed one of the most important objects of attention. 
There were sufficient sabres, but muskets were wanting. The 

l^ro^ers of the Emperor gave much trouble about their places in the 
Ohamoer of Peers. J oseph was deeply hurt by being nominated by his brother, 
sayrn^ that his place was due to him by birth, not nomination. All three, 
Jos^n, Jjucien, and Jwoine, next claimed to have special seats in the Cham- 
oer Dy the ^e of the President, a ridiculous pretension which they had to 
renounce {Tliiers, tome xix. livre lix. p. 006). 
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Imperial factories could, in ordinary times, furnish monthly 
20,000 stands of new arms ; by the extraordinary activity and 
inducements offered this number was doubled. Workmen 
were also employed in repairing the old muskets. There was 
displayed at this momentous period the same activity in the 
capital as in 1793, and better directed, though without the 
same ultimate success. The clothing of the army was another 
difficulty, and this was got over by advancing large sums of 
money to the cloth manufacturers beforehand. The contractors 
delivered 20,000 cavalry horses before the 1st of June, 10,000 
trained horses had been furnished by the dismounted gem 
darmerie. Twelve thousand artillery horses were also deliv- 
ered by the 1st of June, in addition to 6000 which the army 
already had. 

The facility with which the Ministers of Finance and oi 
the Treasury provided for all these expenses astonished 
everybody, as it was necessary to pay for everything in 
ready money. The system of public works was at the same 
time resumed throughout France. It is easy to see,” said 
the workmen, that ‘ the great contractor ’ is returned : all 
was dead, now everything revives.” To account for all this 
lavish expenditure an opinion prevailed that the Emperor on 
his return had found 100,000,000 livres in gold at the 
Tuileries. The King had, indeed, quitted Paris with such 
precipitation that he had not been able to carry away the 
crown-plate, valued at 6,000,000, nor the treasury-chests of the 
departments, containing 50,000,000 more. But the chief re- 
source which Napoleon found on his return was in the good 
will of the people, and in the confidence of the great French 
and Dutch capitalists arising out of it. Yoluntary donations 
were also numerous, and in some departments exceeded 
1,000,000. At the military parades he was often presented 
with bundles of bank-bills, and on his return to the palace 
had to give the Minister of the Treasury 80,000 or 100,000 
francs which he had received in this manner. 

It was soon evident that the scene of the grand conflict 
would be on the Flemish border — the old battle-field of 
Europe. The whole of the fortified line of the Low Coun- 
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tries towards I'd-ance was ot'enpieii hy .^tj'oug ^^'irrisoiis^ ehiofly 
ill English pay. From the tiim* i»f the ahtriii tweiied by 
BomiparUrs sueeess re-eiiioreeinenis had arrived i'rum Eiig- 
iaiid without iuteriaissiou, and the Duke of WelHugloii was 
on the spot to takt* llie supreme eommami «d' the troi>p.s, 
native and fundgn, in Ihdgium. in the latter mid of May the 
hmuhpiarters of the Kremdi Army of the Nhuih wert* estaie 
lished at Avesm‘S, in Eastt*ni Flamiers, ami in tlie apprehein 
sion of an invasion by the Allied armies on that part Lmm 
and the easth* of (Juise were put, in a defensible state. Fieid- 
Marsiial Frinee Biueher about this time and veil wiili the 
Bru8sia.n army in the mdghborhood of Namur* ami held fre- 
quent eoiMVreiH'es with the Duke «d’ Uddliiigton. 

Napoleon left Baris on the BJth of *ium\ areompmiietl by 
Marshal Bertrand and (iein*rai Dr<mol, ami proeeeded to 
Laon. Bavaliette* who was with Napol«‘on Dll miduigiit on 
tin* Mtli of »lums informs us that the Empf*ror was unwell 
w}n‘n In* set olf to open the eampaigii* that he sutTered a 
grc*at deal from a }»ain in the hreast** hut that noiwithstamb 

^ Cortniii <li*nartures frmii styli’! of wjirfstri*. and 

cially from his or<iimu'.v mi»hl manner of folloiUnu np rinieHtin« ein-iny* 
wiiidli are iiotioeU’in the Waterloo e-anu*Hii!:n, have railed attention to 

tlie (luestion whether he wasthen in r«»r5‘esH|on«»f he* full |«»werH t»t mlml anit 
iKKly. The whole Huhjeet \vi!l l«* fe«n«l <h'ail nirh in I Nirsey Uardnnr*» 
Quutrv Ihutn, und irenr/ooiKei'an l*auh ISH’J), |«|e -d ST. \Uti*re ex» 

tnictH are given from it»e eontlieting Hutlna-ithw. 'to the ^4* |»a,»ngeM may In* 
added referenees to the fidhaving wt»rks. /an ohm , vi*h ii. iiiHl Iftl, 

anti Iung‘H L^tcivn lfon(qmr(*\ tonn* lii. np. and iM*ftnji In this last 
(*8|H*eiany p. 2lt'h where is nientioited Niipideon’ii tiiim great propensity t« 
slei‘p. tnul his own {iHtoninfiinent that ht* slamld hioe had the energy to h ave 
Klha in sueh a state.. There ean he no tha»ht lhal Xa|ailt*on was ttiiai sutler* 
ing to an extant which onfeehh'd hittn and to this I'nuw* we may pul doivn 
tho failure to attack iiarllcrat WaUirhav, etc. IIB refusal I** KUp|i«*rl Ney iind 
Murnt at Borodino, and his strange negleiU to push tdiinr fllvisioii** to the iig-» 
sistanee Viindamme on hk perilous inareh fo t’ulni In ml off the rririsit- 
ing Allies after Dresden, are previous instatiees «»f iheidTeei of dlM-iis** on litu 
actions and on his f«»rttmes, Homelhiftg may is’ pul tlown lo It i?» owai ron- 
schmsiH'SS of loss of pre.stige,ja*rhiipH also of h«i|«i, Yi’iirs before In* hint told 
Metternich of the crushing efieet of failurt* vol. Ill, p. fil’i'i, ** Ah, 

Yous nc m%vm pas tpielle pnisHiince eat l« IwHiheur! 1.411 sent doniif^ d« cimr- 
ago. Ne. pas osar, e. hist ne rhm faire ipti vaille, ef on n*««r* Jiitfiiiii ipi’ii la 
suite du honheur! lai malheur nfTnisse ot tfidrii f'lime* i*l ties 1or» on lie fiiit 
rifiii do hon •— You do not know what simiictli i« glveii hy hu’k! It 
alone gives one courage. It Is only hy daring that one dmm 'iinylliing witrili 
doing, and it Is only from the feeling of gtasl luck that one ever ilarcH any- 
thing. Misfortune crunheg and hlast-H mhui ; Itienrcfi^rwiiril one 
nothing well.’* He rode to his lu«t huitle coiwitius ol hmn- of pre«ttge itnd 
failing fKvwera. The tJeneral who flow from tieid to tlohl in Ilalf, who tli« 
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ing this he stepped into his carriage witli a cheerfulness that 
seemed to show he was confident of victory. 

It is important to arrive at the respective forces of the 
Allied sovereigns, and of the Em 2 )eror Napoleon. It was 
calculated that by the end of May nearly 500,000 troo 2 )S of 
the Allies would be assembled to op|)ose the operations of 
Napoleon, comprising 160,000 Eussians, 80,000 Austrians, 

120.000 rrussians, 75,000 of tlie Anglo-Belgian army, and 

65.000 of the Bavarian and other German troops. In the 
beginning of June the Allied armies occupied the following 
positions: The 1st corps of infantry of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s army, under the command of the lh*inee of Orange, 
()ccu])i(‘d Eughien, Braine le Comte, Nivelles, and Soignies. 
Tln^ 2d corps, commanded by Lieuttmant-General Lord Hill, 
was stationed at Ath, L(uis, Oudenarde, Grammont, and the 
I)laces adjac.(‘ut, and the rf^serve occu 2 )ied Ghent, Brussels, and 
the neighborhood. The cttvalry attached to tliis army, under 
th(‘. command of LituibmantJhanu’al tlu^ Earl of Uxbridge, 
were c.hieHy ])ost(*d about (irammont and Ninovci. The Eng- 
lish forc(is with their Allies (excluding the Prussians) 
amount(‘d to 10(5,000 num with nearly 200 guns. 

The PrusHian army (consisted of four corps, and were thus 
statioiKHl: The Ist, commaiuhHl by General Zi(5ten, occupied 
Fontaine I’Evescjue, Fhninis, and Charhu-oi, The 2d, under 
(General I’ireh, was distrilmtcHl in the neighborhood of Namur. 
The Jd (*.orpH, under the e.ommand of General Thiedmann, was 
poBtt*d in tht» vicinity of Ciney. The 4tl)i corps, (‘.oinmanded 
by (}enc‘ral Ihilow, wjis colhuited about Liege. These', with 
eA)r]>s of cavalry and artillery in ]>roportioti, (constituted a 
forc,e of 117,000 nu'u, with U])wardH of 300 guns. 

Having d(‘sc.ribcd th(^ numb(u* and j>ositi(>tis of the English 
and Prussian armit's in Flanders, it now remains to dcitail the 
force and composition of Napoleon’s invading army, whi(ih 
was styled the Army of Flanders. Gmieral Gomte d’Erlon 
commandt*d tlui Ist corps, consisting of four divisions of 

niglit beforo Jena would net rCHt till be bad blmwdf Hcen tbe artillery In 
noHition, and wim nmltinli(‘d bimself In 1H14, la not to b(i recognized in the 
WatcfHoo eanipalgn. Widlington triumphed over a great general, but it was 
not the Napoleon <»f liivoli and Aimkjrlitz whom he faced. 
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infantry; one division of light cavalry, and six batteries of 
artillery, the total strength, of which amounted to about 

20.000 men. This corps was posted at Lille. The 2d corps, 
under General Count Eeille, was assembled about Valen- 
ciennes, and was similarly constituted to the first corps, 
but exceeded it in numbers by about 3000 men. The 3d 
corps, commanded by Count Vandamme, had one division of 
infantry less than the other two corps, and mustered only 

19.000 men. The 4th corps, under Count Gerard, formed the 

basis of the Ai’my of the 'Moselle, and was so placed that it 
might easily form a- junction with the Army of Flanders or 
with the Army of the Ehine ; it consisted of about 16,000 
men. Count Eapp commanded the 5th corps collected at 
Strasburg, denominated: the Army of the Ehine ; it was com- 
posed like the 3d and 4th corps, and amounted to 17,000 men. 
The 6th corps, under. Count Lobau, which was stationed at 
Laon, formed the reserve of the Army of Flanders; its force 
may be. reckoned ;at 11,000 men. The 7th corps, commanded 
by Marshal Suchet, was collected about Chambery, and 
amountadt to. 21,000 -men. The cavalry of the Army of 
Flanders consisted of four corps,- under the command of 
Marshal 'Gfouchy;:: the lat, urider Tajol, amounting to about 
2500 men, was: assembled between the Aisne and the northern 
frontier the 2d, , commanded by . Excelmans, was of about the 
same stren^h; the third corps of cavalry, under the orders of 
Kellermann, was- 3500 .st^^^ 4th corps, commanded by 

Milhaud, consi;sted ‘ of 3500 cuirassiers. Besides these seven 
corps of infantry, and the four corps of cavalry, various other 
corps of National Guards, mixed with troops of the line, were 
stationed as Armies of Observation on the most important 
parts of the frontier, exhibiting a total of about 100,000 men.^ 
The Imperial Guard, the flower of the French army, was 
assembled in the neighborhood of Paris, and consisted of 

1 Thiers (tome xx. livre lx. pp. 5-10) goes in detail into the question of the 
numher of soldiers available. He states that Napoleon only found an effec- 
tive force of 180,000 men, of which only 148,000 were available. He says that 
OH the 12tb of June Napoleon had on the northern frontier 124,000 men, and 
^xih month would have brought an addition of at 1 en st 100,000. Chesney puts 
Napoleon’s strength at the beginning of tho campaign at 198,000; the armies 
of Kapp, Suchet, and Lecourbe have of course to be deducted from this. 
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close upon 20,000 men. Paris and Lyons were strongly 
fortified, and it was supposed by many that Napoleon, con- 
trary to his usual tactics, would remain on the defensive, but 
he adopted the bolder alternative of attacking the Allies 
before they should become too formidable by combination. 
On the 7th of June the French army began to move at Valen- 
ciennes. At four o’clock in the morning of the 12th Napo- 
leon left Paris to join the army. On arriving at Laon the 
same evening he inspected the city and ramparts. The next 
day he proceeded to Avesnes, and on the 14th rode to Beau- 
mont, whence, on the same day, being the anniversary of the 
battles of Marengo and Friedland, he addressed the following 
energetic proclamation to his army : — 

Soldiers! — This day is the anniversary of Marengo and Friedland, 
which twice decided the destiny of Europe. Then, as after the battles of 
Austerlitz and Wagram, we were too generous. We believed in the pro- 
testations and oaths of Princes, to whom we left their thrones. Now, 
however, leagued together, they strike at the independence and sacred 
rights of France. They have committed unjust aggressions. Let us 
march forward and meet them. Are we not still the same men? Soldiers ! 
at Jdna these Prussians, now so arrogant, were three to one; at Mont- 
mirail six to one. Let those who have been captives to the English 
describe the nature of their prison ships, and the sufferings they endured. 
The Saxons, the Belgians, the Hanoverians, the soldiers of the Confedera- 
tion of the lihine, lament that they are obliged to use their arms in the 
cause of Princes who are the enemies of justice and destroyers of the 
rights of nations. They well know the coalition to be insatiable. After 
having swallowed up 12,000,000 Poles, 12,000,000 Italians, 1,000,000 
Saxons, and 6,000,000 Belgians, they now wish to devour the States of 
the second order among the Germans. Madmen! one moment of pros- 
perity has bewildered them. To oppress and humble the people of 
France is out of their power: once entering our territory, there they wilP 
find their doom. Soldiers ! we have forced marches before us, battles to 
fight, and dangers to encounter; but, firm in resolution, victory must be 
ours. The honor and happiness of our country are at stake! and, in 
short, Frenchmen, the moment is arrived when we must conquer or die! 

The positions of the French army at this time were as 
follows : — The headquarters were at Beaumont, the first corps 
at Loire -sur-Sambre, second at Ham-sur-Heure, third in front 
of Beaumont, fourth in front of Philippeville, sixth in front 
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of Beaiiim»it, the !in|H‘riaI (Juard annuid iiit» f<>ux 

corps of cavalry, uiuler Mar.shul Cirout'liv, iH^twrcn la'aiiiauiit 
aiid Wal court. 

An English writer who was at. Brussels during the 
gathering and the bursting of the warH'h.nid gives some 
graphic details. 

“The town/^ he says, ^^was crowdt‘d to excess. Tlie 
bright and varied uniforniH <d' .si» many ditfereut. iiations, 
mingh*d witli the gay tlrtssstss <d' lemahss in thf* p;u-k, and tlu’ 
Jliee Vvrte thronged with HUpt‘rb horses amt brilliant e{|}ii. 
pages, gave to tin* tuiy luitisual aniinatiiun The itthirn dVo/Zc 
resounded wiiii a eonfusion of tongues whieft might, havt* 
rivalled tin* tower of liaijeL Balls and plays, routs ami 
dinners, were the only topies of i'onversat Jon, and though 
Home octsisionai rumors wi»re spread t.lmt the French hmi 
made an ineursitm within our lines and earritsi t»f| a few 
head of eattle, tin* tales weri* itto vague to excite the least 
alarm. On the dd of rlune I went to sei* fftlMHt troops re- 
viewed by th(i Dukes td Wtdlington ami Brunswick. J’he 
H|)lendid uuifonms (d’ the English, Sc'otch, ami Hanoverians 
l'orm(*d a strong (tontrast with tlu^ gloomv black of the 
BrunHwi{‘.k husHars, whose vem*ration for the memory of their 
old Duke could be only c(|uaUed liy their tleviilion !«» his 
son. 1 was particularly struck with the handsome features 
of: the Duke of Brunswick, wdiose fine manly tigun*, as he 
galloped a(U‘oss the field, reaili^etl my hrmt itiOti of a warrim*.” 

As soon as it was wliisju^red in Briissels that Napoleon 
was positively apprcuwdiing that ediy,* the uumi almiird and 

• » It wiw im thi\ rith liwUint Ihsit thm newi ef Ka|«»lc*»n hmtlnu wit 

pom I ariH to join the army of Flamli^rii aiw loi«»wii iti Tlio fullriw-^ 

iiJK monimg, wliwi i\m Ihikii of liUliitmotl iiti*! were iil it 

€rick(*t-.miitct», t!ia lUike of Wiillhigiwt nrrn«*«k *uiil nlH^rily after flu’* lUlure 
of Onmge, which iintaMiiji to the Kiiino. Though the liwi^ tie* neiilii. 
iula was not apt n» Ic,t hin movemotita In* ktiewii, ofi lids lie no 

soenU., * that ff ha was at tack aii from the lauiih Ifulh^ w«*id*l Iw* till oo-^itiwi, 
and if on tho Naiimr iid<% WntorhH*.'* The army hi’iiiic *-trilcrril f« he riiii<lv 
to march <»n the Bliortcst notice, ids tiracc rcturti***! lo A few davfi 

after my arrival it wai |»tthll<*kv known that a twn-r'tiiwtt wwilii mum take 
Btacc on th© fKintier; hut ini H oxu^tideti from I«» miarlcrul, tin imiii- 

jMture nouWlKi uittilff <m wlmi i«.iiU lln- Kr.Mirl, «..mW i.mk.. tlmir rtittflk, 
yet the Duke lm» !«•«» almeed fur iim Imviiiu Imil ilm iiktit i>f a HlKh> 

lander to know this, and it wai ItmiMtcd ihiit lie wa» tiiki^ii Iw Miiriirlwid 
mere WM also a great oiainor among tin* il»i tw with liii iteff 
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r(>ntra{iic‘i<)rj nvporlH w(‘rti circulaical, and strong proofs W(‘.ro 
givtni tliat small n‘liau(*o could bo. plao.tal ou tlu‘. Kclgiaais,^ 
who stuunod rosolvod to sido. with whiobovor party might 
provt‘ victorious. As oarly us tho nigiit; of the 15th of June, 
wlu*n llonaparto's advamni was first ht*ard of, they reported 
that tho Fromth wto'o aotually at the gat(?s of Brussels, lying 
in ambush to surprise the (dty, while otlnu's sa,id tha,t tlu^ 
a,ppan‘nt (S)nfideiu;e and stuuirity of the Diikt*. of VV(dlington 
aroH(‘ from his having bought ov<U’ the Knmch, whoju he 
dansl not fight annen a la niain^ with British gold. ''riu*. 
gossips ami <iuiduun(‘.s of tlie town were dreadfully embar- 
z'ussed by ihesi*. (amtradic^tory stori(‘H, and acciording as one 
or other pntvailed thi‘y W(*re all for Bonapartti or all for 

firwl Ji numy oUioarn were dancing at a ball instead of Iwingai their 
posts; i»ut tlH< hu*t is that WoUinutim had nroviously issued tho no.ct^Hsary 
orders for tin* mai'<di of tlto troops (iuartoro«i In tln^ (dty as \v(dl a» in tho 
cantoniiHUiiH, \vhi(‘h was vi^ry properly kept a profound S(U‘r(\t. About mid- 
night tho drums, hughss, and hugpijioH soumhsl tin* signal of march. I 
was sl(‘pping into hesi when the woll-knowii pihrtwh^ so familiar to my oar 
(llH^ (‘auH'roim* ( lathering) H(»und(sl umhu* my windows. On oixming my 
(wemmit 1 hcludd my c«mutrym»m asscjnhling likt‘ 1 ms‘h from all (iuarter.H; 
and ni'vcr was flnus' a mon* promrd lurietuU ; within half an hour <‘vcry oth- 
C(*r and soldirr was at his post. Tim dUd, {rid, and Tilth paradtsl in our Htro(‘t. 
'rh(* divihioit of Uriisscls and its iicighhorhooil amounted to iMHM); atumt noon 
it r»*a«'hcd Qtmtro Uran, a mar(di of clghtmui ndlos, iu a v(U’y hot day, and 
thiimgii acoiuitry that atTordisl hut litth' waf(*r, h() that hotwism fad.igm^ and 
thirst thoy w cro mm‘h (»\hauHt(Ml Ix'forc tlu'y w(*rc attacdusl, and fhesy linrdly 
had tim«^ to wutlo tludr knapsacks whim Urn k’romdi, comssihst in ilic tichl 
of long rye, and suddiudy «l«‘houi*htng from a mdghhoriug wihxI, commoncod 
fi vii^orouM Jlr(% whiidi was ropidhsl with tin* utmost hravi'ry, and ihongh tho 
llrltish were hut ill-HUpportod hy artUlory or cavalry, limy succcodod in drlv- 
Inil tin* Frimeh from tlndr tsmiliotts, and Iwtcamo miwlors ig tho field, hut 
with an immouHo loss, particularly in fitc ranks of tho Highlanders ( Prytso 
tlordon’s Mtumirg). 

^ The following iir<«diitnati(m was isatiiHl by Nnjxdoou on entering Bel- 
gium, atnl was dateil pmmautvlif from tln^ palaces of Baeken : — 

**To TtiK IlKnolANS ANI» TIIK iNHAItlTANTH OF TIIF. tiFUT BaNK OV 

run UitiNK, 

**The cpheitieral succiihs of my enemi<*s detiwihed you for a imunent from 
my Efuidre, In my *‘%\U% upon a nwk in the ai*a, I bean! your complaint ; 
lhe<lo(lof Italllci has dccUicd the fat«‘ of your iHumtiful ppo?lm‘cH; Napo- 
ham |» iimoftg you; you are worthy to Im Frenchmen I lil«e In a ImmIj, Join 
my invincible phiilfiitseH to extennhmte the remairtder of these harbiirians, 
wim are your enemies iiiul mine: they fly with rage and deHpaIr iti their 
hiMirts, ' * *HHlgned} NAfimisoM. 

“Th© Iiii|M»rial Piilacii of La<«ken, June 17, 1HI5. 

** By the Emperor. 

*‘The Major4lenera! of the Army, (Unirr BKiiTiiAHiK" ♦ 
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Wellington. This confusion of i<leaH is saiil to ha?e pro- 
diiced the most laughable mistakes^ p(‘ople fri*(|uently l>egin. 
ning invectives which ended in l>e(umiing panegyiics of the 
persons they did not mean to praisci. 

have just learnt,” says a writer who was at Brusselg 
at this time, ‘Hhat Napoleon had left the (-apital (»t‘ Frams* dn 
the 12th ; on the J5th tint fnapient arrival of couriers <*xeite(| 
extreme anxiety, and towards (‘vening (Jeiieral Mullling pro 
seated himself at tiu* hotel of the Duke of Wcdlingtou with 
despatcdies from Blutdu^r, W(^ wert* all aware that the enemy 
was in movement, and the ignorant cmild not solvr tlie cmigma 
of the Duk(i going trampiilly to the ball at the Duke* of Ri<di- 
momrs — his coolness was above thtdr f*oniprehension. Had 
he remained at his owui hotel a panic w<»ul<I have, probably 
ensued amongst tlu* inhabitants, whieb would Imve embar- 
rassed the intended movement of the British divisiem of the 
army. 

I returned home late*, and we wi‘re still talking over our 
uneasiness when we heard the trumpets sound. Before the 
sun had risen in full splendor I Inward martial niUHic apfcoacdi- 
ing, and soon beheld from my windows the oih rest*rve of the 
British army ]>a8sing; the. Highland brigade were! the first 
in advance, led by tludr noble thanes, the bagpipes [ilaying 
their several pibrocdis ; they were suc<*eeded by the 2Hth, 
their bugles^ note falling more blithely upon the ear. Kmdi 
regiment passed in succession with its Intiid playing,” 

The gallant Duke of Briniswiijk was at a ball at the assem- 
bly-rooms in the Kue Ducale on the night of the I5tli of *lune 
when the French guns, which he was <me of the. first to ht*ar, 
were clearly distinguished at Brussels. U|kui rf^ceiviiig the 
information that a powerful Frcnudi hmee was fidvaiicdng in 
the direction of Charleroi, * Then it Is liigh time for me to Im 
off,’ he exclaimed, and immediately quitted the ballroom.” 

The assembly broke up abruptly, and in half an Itoiir drumg 
were beating and bugles sounding. The gtHnl burghers of the 
city, who were almost all enjoying tlndr first slt^np, startiul 
from their heels at the alarm, and hasttmed to the streets. 
The most ridiculous and absurd rumors were rapidly cirem 
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iti»d and htdinved. The gcnn'ral iiiipr<\s8ion Hn(‘in(ul in ho 
[lat the town was on lin^ the next that the Duke of Wellin|>j- 
DU had het*n assassinated ; hut when it was dis(u)venHl that 
iie Fnnieh were* advance the <‘onsternation h(*e,ame general, 
nd c‘Vce*y one hurricMi to the* Platce Koyale, where the ilano- 
erians and Brtinswii‘kc‘r.s w(*rt‘ already mustc*ring. 

About o!n‘ o’clock in the* morning of thci Ihth tin*, whede 
opulaticHj of Brussc‘ls was in motion. The*. Htrec*tH w(‘re 
rowded JiH in full day; lights fimsln*d to and fro; artilhery 
nd haggag<*»wagoiiH wt*n* cnsiking in evt*ry direction; the 
nuns hc*at to arms, and the* hugh*s Hound(‘d. Tht^ noise 
nd hustler surpassc'd all dc‘scription. II(*re W(‘n^ horH(*H 
luiiging and kicking amongst a crowd of terrified burglu‘rH, 
iic‘re hwers parting from their wec*piug mistr(*BH(*.H. Now 
in* attt»nt ion was attrac‘tt*d by a park of artilh‘ry t.lmndc*ring 
iu'ough tin* strec*ts, and now again by a gron[> of (>fH<u*rH 
isputiiig hnnily tin* dt*mands of iln‘ir imp(‘rturbabl(» Flemish 
uidlords, for not even thi^ panic which pr<‘vaih*d (touid 
righten tin* Fhanings out of a single stiv(*r; S(^n»amH and 
ell.H oceasionally arewe* above* tin* busy lium that mnrnumsl 
lintugh tin* ereewd, but tin* gc‘m*m1 sound reHi*mbl<Hi tin* roar 
f a distant oc<*au. Between two and three o’clocdi the 
hiuiswickcTK murt‘ln‘d from the* town. 

** At fcHir the whole dispcmable force* und<‘r the Duke of 
V'clliiigtcm was ecdlcs’ted iogetln*r, hut in HU(*h haste? tlmi 
lany of tin* offh’ers liail no time* t<» c’hangc*. th(*ir silk Btcndi- 
igs and da.ncing-shot«H ; and some*, quitch ovcu’come by 
rowHini»Hs, Wf*rt» seen lying asleep about the ramparts, still 
oldiiig, liowever, with a firm hand, tln^ reins of t!n*ir horses, 
diicdi were grir/Jiig by ilieir sid«*s. 

“About five o’clock the word * march ’ was heard in all 
irectioiis, and instantly tin* whole masH apiH*an*d to nntvc 
itnult4im»ouHly. I cmiversed with several td’ t!m oflic.«*r« 
revions io tlndr ilepiirturi.^, and not one appeared to luive tlic 
iiglitf*st idea of an approaching <*ngagenu»nt. 

**Thi^ Diiki^ of WeHiiigton and his staff did not ffuit 
iruMselfi till past ebn*en ohdock, and it wiw not. till some. 
Itne alter they Wf*re gum* iluii it was generally known the 
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whole French army, including a strong (*orps of c‘,avalry, was 
within a few miles of Quatre Hnus.’^ 


[ANNEX TO THE PRECEPING (mAPTElL] 

The state of the popular mind and the (uirious aspt^ct 
presented by Paris to the strangm- during these days t)f 
sudden change have often betm dt‘.serihed, lait seldoiii lH*tit*r 
than in the words of an jwa*.omplished English lady, a partisan 
of the Bourbons, who had the courage to await the arrival of 
Bonaparte. 

We were enjoying the breezes of a fine Mareh morning wiien sucltlimly 
an officer issued from the Palace and whiHjHTCtl to im that Honaparte had 
landed ! Had a thunderbolt fallen at our feet its effects i‘ould not Iiave. 
produced a more terrible sensation than did this unt*xpe<*tetl intelligiuice 
on our hearts. We instantly returned home, and that night it was no 
longer a secret in Paris. Some (*ould not con<*c‘al the* tiTror tin* naim^ of 
Napoleon always inspires; others, judging from their own lt»yal senti- 
ments, exclaimed, “ La mam de Dbuy eat rmhleT^ Another party, 
appreciating present ciremnstaruM^s, n*j(de«*d in the id<*a that he would 
be taken and secured fonwer; as if NajKdeon, in risking tin* (*ham*e of 
success, bad not secured the means of insuring it! '’I’he King Isstted an 
ordonnance declaring him a traitor, 'fhe <‘hamlH*r of Deputies was 
convened; an express sent for Marshal Hey. 'rhe King* preserving 
admirable calmness and confidence in bis Kubj<*ets, receivtnl the Am- 
bassadors, saying, “Write, gentlenu'n, to your rcH^M^ctlve < ’ourts that I am 
in good health, and that the. ma<l enterprlm* of this man will no longer 
trouble the repose of Kurojn^ nor my owm.’^ ^ The Ihinee de C’(mde, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, offertni his services. 

His Majesty passed in review tlietroo|)s, adtiressetl the incmt flattering 
compliments to their generals, who surrounded him, ami siihl to (teneral 
Rapp, “ Malgr6 que cene mil pas le si^yc de Dantzie^je emnptr £ 014 / 0 nr# 
survotre hravoure et voire fidilUM Riipp, affectiHl, turned away and 
exclaimed, “ One must be a villain to betray such a King/’ He nuidiu'isi 

1 Louis XVIII. and his Ministers at first wer«H or affected to Im% confident 
of success. In telling Talleyrand of Naisdoon’s landing tlie King says, 
“ You will no doubt have heard of his audaohms enternrlsc. I iiM>k at onre 
the measures which I judgcHl most calculated to make idm rvpmti «>f It, atnl 
I am conhdent of their success.*’ He lnf«mtH«l the Ambawadors ibiit he 
was “ firmly persimded that the tranquillity of Eiiro|Hi w'ould no more be dls- 
turbed by it than I was myself’* fralfeyraiHrs (MrreMptmtFnet*, vol. II. ji. 111). 
On his side Talleyrand wrote to Jaueourt,his substlttihi in the French For- 
eign Office, “We have no reason to fear; cmr cause Is sate** CTalicyrarnrs 
( 'orrespondenae, voL ii. p. 108). Later, however, Tifcllcymnd liwl dimtite m to 
which cause was safe, and to let time rtiv«tl this hti withdrew to OartebiMl to 
*OQok after his liver, 
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himself justice, aiul unconsciously pronounced his own panegyric in 
advance.^ When the Due de Berri appeared he was received with 
enthusiasm. La MaUon da Roi solicited to march with him against 
tlieir (‘ommon enemy, but elsewhere all remained in a state of apathy.. 
An exhmsive confed(iracy on one side, want of means on the other, and 
inettichuit organisation in every department — our great confidence was in 
Ney; Nt‘y departed with promises to bring back Napoleon dead or alive. 
He kissed the King’s hancl, and, shedding tears, renewed his oaths of 
tidelity for himself and his army. 

The Due de Feltre (Clarke) was named Minister of War. Our fluctu- 
ating hop(‘s rose and fell like the mercury in a weather-glass, but this 
nomination revived them. ( Jlarke had been called “ the calculating Irish- 
nniH,” but th(‘ loyal party now extol him, and say that he forgot himself 
at the <*iioeh that otluu’s forgot only what they owed to their King. 

What will Talleyrand do ? Will he, ami<lst the congregated ministers 
of the Alli(‘s, remain steady to his last oaths to Louis?” was constantly 
(whoing through our saUnin during the first days of consternation. 

'riu* streets vviu’c (iuiet<*r than usual; eve,ry person seemed to have a 
mon* serious mien, and to be pre-oeeupied. Of the some had 

(h'd, ot hers kept wlt.hin tludr hotels. No carriages of the opulent con- 
t<»st(»d th<‘ passag(i with th(‘. <‘abriolets or with the vehich^s of commerce, no 
hellcH 8kipp(‘<l lightly along. In th(‘ shops few purchasers, and those few 
l(M)king gloomy and silent: suspicion and f(‘.ar stMuncnl to predominate. 
Kntering two or thr<*(^ shops where I had beem in the habit of purchasing 
they exclaimed, “Softly! softly! mademoiselle; speak low, we are sur- 
roumhMl with spies.” At Wia otam stalls, and in tlie shops on the bridges 
and on th<^ cjuay.s, the proprietors w<u*e busily occupi(id in removing the 
erjgravings, and other emblems of the Bourbons, and replacing those of 
the UHurt)i^r and of his military imrtisans. Ladders were placed at the 
ec^rnem <d the streets and against the shops, while workmen were effacing 
tin*, names and breve.ts of the liourbon dynasty, to be replaced by those of 
lh(^ (^orsiean family, or in haste substituting a design analogous to the 
niiU'ehamllse within. We entered for a moment the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The drapeam taken in the different campaigns were brought from 
tlmlr eonc^eahHl despots. The Pn^sident’s chair, embroidered with jleur- 
deAln, was ladng removed. “Where will you find another?” I hastily 
deumwItHi. “ Vancien fauteuil eM an gre^iier,'' was the quick reply, 
hi a few moimuits it was brought down; the portraits of the King and of 

* Eapp was (a^rtaiidy no wionndrei. Tie only rejoined his own chief when 
the flight of Louis XyUL left Frane<^ helpless. It cannot be said to have 
been the duty <»f any one to Hup|)ort a (Joverument whicdi fled to obtain the 
help of the Powers wlde.h were longing to dismember France. Bapp asserted 
to the face of Napoleon that he would hav<i n^sishul him, and on Napoleon 
dishelieving this and saying he would have shown Eapp “the Medusa’s 
hetid/* Itapp still said he would have fired on his old Chief (Memoirs, p. 342). 
Bapp was seiit to defend Alsace, ami there, as everywhere, showed himself 
a gal hint and loyal soldier. Tl»e few rewards he received from Napoleon 
prove how little of a time-server he was. 
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the Princes were already iTnu>v*‘<l from thrir franH'H, aiel theme of Xapo 
leon and Maria Ix>ufsa had replaeetl thorn. 

[On the lUih of March crit^s were heard of “ Vive |e K«>i!” In the 
square of Louis XV. On the morning of the ‘2oth they wer«* .Hujqdanied 
by shouts of “ Vive I’Einpereurl “1 

The next inoniing I determiuetl to see Napoleon, hm when emr car- 
riage arrived at the Pont lioyal thoasand'^ were coIh*i*ti*d there, (hir ser- 
vant advised us to descamd anti pnM'etnl on hait. I'lni crowd civilly made 
wayi they were waiting to see tliti; review. An nniisnal hilence prevail<‘d, 
interrupted only by tiie cries of Um eidldien, wheun tin* parmits were 
thumping with t*uergy for crying ’V tve h* iioji iiiHiead of “ \ Ive TKin- 
pereur!’* which some months before they liaii I»*en tiutinped ft»r tlaring 
to vociferate I A frieml reeommend«*d uh Itt pnweed t<» the review, to sec 
which lie hati the good nature to piiwaire me adniitlancc Uj a small apart- 
ment in the TuilericH, and from thi* witnitiw I saw luid heard for the flrnt 
time the seourg«t of the Coniineni •— Ids martiah a4‘iive figure, mountm! 
on his famed whiUj horst*. He harangued, with energetie tciiie (and in 
those bombastic expressions we liave always remarked in all his maiufeH- 
toes, and whi(diare so w’«dl adapted to the Friuieh b the fioopH i»f the iliviH' 
ions of Lehd and lJuhmr. 'rbere was much embracing of Lea unco uh 
Aii/kn of the Old (Jnard, mueh iiientioii of ’'great day^ and sonvejtifH 
dear to his heart, of the ’’sears of his hrave soldi«*rH,** which, to sto ve 
his views, he wall re-()|Mm without remone. 'rhe |M«|iulitee were fntnr|t»l). 
as I hmi remarked them on tite hridge. Inspirited by mv still un**atlMtlcd 
curiosity I rejoined my «'Heort ami proe«*edi'd fu the gard»ui'*. wleue not 
more than thirty |«*r»onH were eolleeted under the wImhnvH, Then* wits 
no enthusiastic cry, at least none deiunisl Hultlcleni to Indticr* him to show 
himself. In despair at not lM»hig able lo eontemplate bis physi«»gnomy at 
greatcir advantage I ma<ie my cavalier refinest soup* iM^rsoiis In the throng 
to cry “Vive rEiiqnTimr!*’ Sinne lauglifsl ami replied, “ Aitende/. nn 
pen,” while others mivised m to <h*sire sonM»€d the elilldren to do «<», A 
few francs thrown to th«* latter mmii stiiimlafeil ih«dr volcf‘s into cries of 
the loyalty of the day, ami Na|>oleo« pn*si»nted hlnwelf iit tin* window, 
but he retired often and re^apiK^ared. A few arrlvisl froin 

country and ludd up pi*titloim, which lie sent an mVIc dr rnmp lo rccidvi*. 
His square face and figure struck me with Involuntary emrillom I was 
dazzled, as If Iwdiohiing a su|>f*rnnliiritl kdng, 1*herc wii^ ii steriincis 
spremd over his expansive brow, a gkMun on llie lids of Ids diirleiied eye, 
which rendermi futile Ids attempts to smile. Hoinethlng Saiiiiiic «|«»iie<i 
round his mouth, indicating the ambltlotts apirll of iliewud W'lihiii! 

Mueh agitation iwiemai to reign in the «fhi«. The iiilid?il.cr^ find 
generals paced up and ilowri with their master In ret»i|irmml ailtatlon and 
debate. The Palacti has now the aptiimrance of a fort ress, t.lic of 

a despot, not the abmle of a jiovmdgn confiding in ilic loyalty of hii 
people, and recalled by their tiniiidmous voice, Inii, fcelltig that he N otdy 
welcomed back by military jH>wer, wlioic |mtli wm by the 
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peasantry of Dauphiny. A range of artillery is now placed before it^ 
soldiers stretched on straw, repose under the finely arched corridors, 
and military cas<iucd heads even appear from the uppermost windows. 
Nat)oleon had the gallant consideration the day after his return to renew 
the guard of honor at the hotel of the Dowager-Duchess of Orleans, to 
whom he has always recorded the respect due to royalty.^ 

Napoleon duping the Hundred Days. 

I have seen him twice: the first time on Sunday, 16th April, at the 
review of the National Guards; the second time at the Fran<;ais on the 
following Friday, 21st April, at his first visit to that theatre since his 
ndairn. Having witnessed the first appearance of the Bourbon Princes 
last ytmr in front of tlu‘. National Guard and at the same theatre I am 
able to niak(i some comparison between the two receptions, and what is 
called the popularity of each dynasty. The first occasion was a trial 
which soTn(‘ of tln^ hunale partisans of Napoleon appeared to dread. A 
rumor had gone about that violence would be attempted against the 
Kinperor’s p<‘rHon l)y the Uepublicans on the day of the review. Several 
pcojdt^ vvhisj)(U'(‘d the suspicion to me, and add(Ml that the deed was to be 
done by a hunale. 'fluj time naturally selected for the purpose was the 
njoimmt wluui th(‘. National Guards wen^ to be all under arms, as that 
body, whatc^vtT may he their politics, would, it is thought., dtdiuid their 
properties and th(‘ pt^ace of the city ratluu' than fly to the n^venge of any 
individual act. T was In the apartments in the Tuilcries allotted to the 
Quc<‘u nor({*ns<% who w'as pn^sent at one of the wlndoWvS, together with 
Honu* ladi(»H of the (V)urt. The beautiful was of the party; she man- 

ifested! th<*. utmost hupdetude; told me that she had no alarm from the 
Guards, hut W'as un(‘asy at th(‘, app(‘aranee of several persons in plain 
c1oth(‘H erow'diijg nnmd the std'ps of the great x>oreh of the Xhilace, where 
the Kin|)er(>r was to mount his hors(^: however, she recovered herself, and 
setuned to forget fears wlnm the discharges of cannon at the Invalides 
announc(‘d the surrender of Marseilles and the paellication of the whole 
Empin*. By half-past one twenty-four l[)aUali()ns of the Guard had 
inarched into the Gourfc of the TuUeries. There were no troops of the 
line or of tlu^ Imperial Guard under arms on that day, but there were 
«ev«*ral luilltary mcm amongst the spectators about the porch, who con- 
sisted ehbdly of women, and of the ahov(^-ment.k>ucMl persons, apparently 

of the towi*r dumm. Your friend , an<l myself were, 1 think, the only 

gentlemen in plain clothes. We waited silently, and for some time, at 
the window-— the anxiety of the ladies was renewed, but instantly dissi- 
pated by the ehouts of Vive rEmpereurl which aimotinced that Napo- 

t Tlilft act on the part of a man whom the sovereigns were declaring an 
<»iitlaw i» worth remarking. Tt contrasts with the iversistent refusal to rc‘C- 
ogni'/.e him as of any higlnu* rank than General. Why th(^ title General was 
ayowed him, a quekion asked by himself, does not appear. 
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Icon was on horseback. He rode off to the left of the line, but the 
approaching shouts told that he w<xs returning. iVn officer rode quickly 
past the windows waving his sw^ord to the lines to fall back a little, and 
shortly afterwards Napoleon himself followed with his suite, distinguished 
from amidst their waving plumes and glittering uniforms by the well- 
known unornamented hat and simple coat, and single star and cross. He 
cantered down the lines; as he passed near the spot at which I had placed 
myself for a better view he suddenly drew up and spoke to a man in the 
ranks: an old soldier near me said aloud, without addressing himself to 
any one (with a tear of emotion glistening in his eye), “ See how he stops 
to read the petition of the meanest of his army!” I caught frequent 
glinipses of him as he glided through the ranks, at the end of each of 
which he stopped a short time, as well as before several soldiers in the 
line, who held out petitions for his acceptance. His progress w'as an- 
nounced from right to left, and left to right, by continued acclamations. 
The battalions then moved nearer tow'ards the Palace in close order; the 
gates in front of the Triumphal Arch were thrown open, and the remain- 
ing twenty-four battalions, marching from the Place du Carrousel into 
the Court, were inspected in the same manner by the Emi>eror. After- 
wards a space was cleared in the midst of the Court, half-way between 
the Palace and the Triumphal Arch. Napoleon advanced thither with 
his staff drawn round behind him. A large body of the officers of the 
National Guard then quitted their ranks, and rushed towards the Empe- 
ror, who addressed them in the speech which you liave seen in the Moni- 
teur of the 17th, and which was frequently interrupted by shouts, and 
received at the close, when he added, ‘‘ Vousjurez enjin de tout sacrlfier 
h rhonneur et a V independence de la France,'*^ by a thousand voices ex- 
claiming, “We swear.” After some thronging the Emperor wheeled 
round into an open space before the porch of the Tuileries, and put him- 
self in front of his staff to review the whole body of the troops who pre- 
pared to pass by in columns of companies; two officers of the Guard were 
kind enough to push me forwards within ten paces of him ; many of the 
spectators were about the same distance from him on his right and his 
left, wliilst a whole line of them stood opposite, just far enough to allow 
the columns to march between them and the Emperor. The staff w^ere 
behind; Count Lobau was close upon his left, with his sword drawn; 
scarcely had a raiment passed when Napoleon suddenly threw his foot 
out of the stirrup, and coming heavily to the ground advanced in front of 
his horse, which was led off by an aide de camp, who rushed forwards, 
but was too late to take hold of his stirrap. The Marshals and the staff 
dismounted, except Count Lobau. A grenadier of the Guard without 
arms stood at the Emperofs left hand, a little behind; some spectators 
were close to his right. The gendarmerie on horseback took hut little 
I»lii8 to keep them at a respectful distance. The troops were two hours 
before him, during the whole of which time any assassin, unless 
disarmed by his face of fascination, might have shot or even stabbed him. 
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His face was of a deadly pale; his jaws overhung, but not so much as 
1 had heard; his lips thin, but partially curled, so as to give to his mouth 
an inexpressible sweetness. He had the habit of retracting the lips, and 
apparently chewing, in the manner observed and objected to in our great 
actor, Ml*. Kean. His hair was of a dark dusky brown, scattered thinly 
over his temples: the crown of his head was bald. One of the names of 
affection given him of late by his soldiers is Notre ionduJ^ He 

was not fat in the upper part of his body, but projected considerably in 
the abdomen, so much so that his shirt occasionally appeared beneath 
his waistcoat. He generally stood with his hands knit behind or folded 
before him, but sometimes unfolded them; played with his nose, took snuff 
three or four times, and looked at his watch. He very seldom spoke, but 
when he did, smiled somewhat agreeably. He looked about him, not knit- 
ting but joining his eyebrows as if to see more minutely, and went through 
the whole tedious ceremony with an air of sedate impatience. As the 
front columns of each regiment passed him he lifted the first finger of his 
left hand quickly to his hat to return the salute, but did not move either 
his hat or his head. As the regiments advanced they shouted, some 
loudly, some feebly, “Vive PEmpereur !” and many soldiers ran out of 
their ranks with petitions, which were taken by the grenadier on the 
Emperor’s left hand: once or twice the petitioner, afraid to quit his 
rank, was near losing his opportunity, when Napoleon beckoned to the 
grenadier to step forward and take his paper. A little child, in true 
French taste, tricked out in regimentals, marched before one of the 
bands, and a general laugh ensued. Napoleon contrived to talk to some 
one behind him at that moment that the ridicule might not reach nor be 
partaken by Mm. A second child, however, of six years old perhaps, 
dressed ont with a beard like a pioneer, marching in front of a regiment, 
strode directly up to him with a petition on the end of a battle-axe, which 
the Emperor took and read very complacently. Shortly afterwards an 
ill-looking fellow, in a half suit of regimentals, with a sword by his side, 
ran from the crowd of spectators opposite or from amidst the National 
Guards, 1 could not see which, and rushed directly towards the Emperor. 
He was within arm’s-length when the grenadier on the left and an officer 
jumped forwards, and seizing him by the collar pushe# him farther back. 
Napoleon did not move a muscle of his body; not a line, not a shade of 
his face shifted for an instant. Perfectly unstartled, he beckoned the 
soldiers to let loose their prisoner; and the poor fellow, approaching so 
close as almost to touch his person in front, talked to him for some time 
with eager gestures and his hand on his heart. The Emperor heard him 
without interruption, and then gave him an answer, which sent him 
away apparently much satisfied with his audience. I see Napoleon at 
this moment. The unruffled calmness of his countenance at the fii-st 
movement of the soldier, redaxing softly into a look of attention and of 
kindness, will never he erased from my memory. 

During the review, hearing a movement amongst Ms staff, he turned 
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round, and seeing that it arose, from a very pretty country woman of ours, 
whom one of his aUleH de camp was placing near liim, replltHl to Iut 
courtesies with a very low bow. 

The last regiment of the National (Juartls was followed by ninety boys 
of the Imperial Lyceum, who came rushing by, .shouting and running, 
many of them out of their ninks, with iMditions. l’h<*n for the first time 
Napoleon seemed delighted; he opened his mouth alnmst to a laugh, and 
turned round to ins attendants on the right ami left witli evt*ry sign of 
satisfaction. These youths wished to fight tin; last year at tin* defence of 
Paris, and they are now again enrolled. 

As to Napoleon’s recei>tion at the Franraia^ it is hnpossihle to give 
any idea of the joy by which he was hailed. The lionse was ch<»ked with 
spectators, who crowded into the orchestra, 'fin* yday was Hrrtor, 
Previously to the rising of tlie curtain the airs of “ La Victoire’’ ami the 
“Marseillaise ” w’cre called for, and perfornnsl amidst thunders of ap- 
plause, the spectators joining in tin? hurdt*n of the song. An actor of the 
Feydeau rose in the balcony am! sung some oeeasional words to the 
“Marseillaise,” which wt‘re rceeivisl in raptures, ami acconipaidinl by 
the whole house at the end of each verse. The enthusiasm was at its 
utmost pitch. Napoleon (Uib'red at the thinl seem*, 'fhe whole mass 
rose with a shout which still thun<h*rs in my ears. Tin*. “Vives” con- 
tinued till the Kmperor, after bowing to the right and left, had seated 
himself, and the play was re(‘ommeneed. 'fin* audience rf*<*i*lved ev<*ry 
speech which ha<l the least referi*m‘e to their relurmnl h<*ro with unnum- 
bered plaudits, 'fhe. wonls “ egf/a it rt^paroilF am! “ Fftoit f»/,” «-» 
AcMlle^ raised the whole parterre, ami iul«‘rrupted the aet4»r for some 
moments. Napoleon was very attentive; whilst I miw him In* sin^ke 
none of those who stood btdund him, nor r<*turni‘d the emuplimeutstjf the 
audience: he withdrew suddenly at the end uf tin* play, without any 
notice or obeisance, so that the multitiule bad bimlly time t o sahitt* him 
with a short shout. As I mentioned before, I saw the Bourbon Princes 
received, for the first time, In the same phum last year. Their greeting 
will bear no comparison with that of Napoleon, nor will any of tlnme 
accorded to the heroes of the very many ceremonies I have witnesstsl in 
the course of my lyfe. Talma played He-ctor in his usual imwerfiil styb*; 
and having mentioned the nam<^ of this great actc»r, I cannot hirhear luhL 
ing a story I heard from him, whleh shows that Na|Mdcon has some abil- 
ity in turning a kind compliment. At the fiml meeting hetw'eeii the 
Emperor and actor since the return from Elba, the hniuer, athlresslng 
him with his usual familiarity, said, “ No, Talma, C JhiiteiiubrIamI says 
that you gave me lessons how to act the Emia^ror: l taki* his hint ana 
compliment, for it shows I must at least have played my part w«dl” 

The intimacy between the master and the scholar hml li€»iin of long 
standing: the reputation of the former wm establiiluMl when the latter 
was scarcely known, and the young officer accepted ailinissloiw for the 
theatre from his aoqmlntance. At that time one of the prln(*l|ml ainum> 
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ments of the two friends, together with that of M. Lenoir (afterwards a 
general), was the relation of stories of ghosts and old castles, into which 
(the candles being extinguished) the future conqueror of Europe entered 
with all his heart, and was seriously offended when his companions in- 
terrupted him by tripping up his chair, shaking the table, or any other 
practical pleasantry. 

Union of the Workmen of St. Antoine. 

On Sunday last, 14th May, a body of the workmen of St. Antoine and 
St. Marceau, representing a federation, which had two days before formed 
itself in those suburbs, to the number of 30,000, marched before the Em- 
peror at the Tuileries. The express purpose of this union is to form a 
body of sharpshooters to fight in advance of the National Guard, in case 
the enemy shall present itself before the capital. They demand arms, 
with which they promise to guarantee Paris against the re-appearance of 
the Allies. The number of those who were ranged in order of battle at 
the Court of the Tuileries, and passed Napoleon previously to his review of 
some regiments of the line and of the Young Guard, amounted to 12,000; 
they had demanded this presentation, but had made no preparation for 
appearing before their Emperor, the greater part being in their laboring 
dresses and in their dustmen’s hats: nevertheless, when drawn up and 
when marching, they fell so easily into their ranks, and proceeded in such 
order, that they might, in any other country, have been taken for old sol- 
diers; indeed, many of them have served. 

On the 30th of March the works of Paris were recommenced at the 
fountain of the Elephant, the Louvre, the new market-place of St. Ger- 
mains, and the Office of Foreign Affairs: the next week the workmen 
were doubled, the streets recovered their former names, the public build- 
ings their imperial inscriptions, the theatres were declared on tbeir ancient 
footing, and the Imperial Conservatory, for the education and mainten- 
ance of actors and singers of both sexes, restored. This is the only 
establishment of the kind in Europe; it was commenced under the Re- 
public, but received its present endowment chiefly from Napoleon. The 
representations take place every other Sunday at two o’clock, when the 
pupils, in their usual dresses, sing and recite portions of operas and plays 
to an audience which pays for admission, and thus contributes to support 
the institution. M. Talma is the principal professor of declamation. 
The suppression of the Conservatory by the Bourbons was a measure the 
economy of which was not sufficiently considerable to be set off against 
the odium occasioned by this declaration against the amusements of the 
Parisians, who had rather be limited to their ounces of bread, as in the 
Days of Terror, than be deprived of their shows. 

F^tk given by the Imperial Guard. 

On Sunday, the 2d of April, the Imperial Guard gave a fUe to the 
National Guard and garrison of Paris, in the Champ-de-Mars. The com- 
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iiion, soldiors, to tlio nuinbtT of woro at tallies In tln» o|M‘n 

air; whilst tho oilicors dined in the galleries of the palaee of tin* Military 
School After the r4‘past, which was served np in preseiu'e of an iininenHci 
multitude on tin* sloping sides of the piaiin and which was inlerrupted by 
many military songs and other toasts to the health of tin* Emperor, the 
Empress, ami the Imperial Prhuat (for so the King td Koine is miw de- 
nominated), repeated to the sound of xnusie, and dist'harges of artillery, 
the whole mass of guests and sjaa'tators rose Ut tin* shout of s«mie voices 
which cried out, ‘*To the column!” I'he priKresHicm, earrying a bust of 
the Emperor, moved towards the TuiU*rit*s, and presented itself undt*r the 
Imperial apartments with unceasing acelamatmms, to which NajHilcon 
replie<! hy appearing at the window and saluting tin* enthUHiaatic miiUl- 
tude, who then repiiired to the column of the (Iraiul Army hi the Square 
Verul6m(^ under wldc'h the bust of NaiKihmn recciv4‘d a solcnm inaugura- 
tion. Tiie tMulestal of tlic pillar and tin* houses of the sqtiare wen* iben 
spontaneously iihuninated, am! rings of soldiers, natiniial guards* ami citi- 
zens, danced round the monument c»f their former glories, llie t‘vt‘ning 
ended with a procession round the lK>uI»*vanls, the Palais itoyiil, and the 
principal streets of the neighboring c|uart«*r. NoesceesHCH, no insulting of 
royalists, no turbulent shouts t>r ineiiaeing gesturt’s; in shf»rt* no sign of 
the triumph of one citizen ovi*r anothi*r was displayed during this/rfe, «— 
Letters toriUenJ'rom I*arln ditriny thv Uini rtvjn uf Nap^dmu, 





CHAPTER YlIU 


1815. 


THE BATTLES OF LIGNY AND QUATRE BRAS. 

The moment for striking a decisive blow had now come, and 
accordingly, early on the morning of the 15th, the whole of the 
French army was in motion.^ The 2d corps proceeded to Mar- 
chiennes to attack the Prussian outposts at Thuin and Lobes, 
in order to secure the communication across the Sambre be- 
tween those places. The 3d corps, covered by General PajoFs 
cavalry, advanced upon Charleroi, followed by the Imperial 
Guard and the 6th corps, with the necessary detachments of 
pontoniers. The remainder of the cavalry, under Grouchy, 

1 Like the preceding, this chapter first appeared in the 1836 edition, and 
is not from the pen of M. de Bourrieniie. 

2 At daybreak on the 15th of June (the date should be remarked), G-ene- 
ral Bourmbntand two officers of his staff, the Adjutant-Commandant Cloueys 
and the chef d^escadron Villoutreys, went over to the enemy. Though the 
Allies were well informed of the exact strength of Napoleon, and though the 
real date of this desertion, often placed on the 14th of June, shows that it 
could not have had the importance sometimes attached to it, still it must 
have had a most disheartening effect on the troops. Bourmont’s conduct 
was especially base. He had been a leader of the Venddeans, and had ac- 
cepted the arnnosty granted by Napoleon in 1800. Alleged to be concerned 
in the plot of the infernal machine, he had fled to Portugal. In 1808, when 
Junot entered Portugal, Bourmont joined him, and Junot obtained his ap- 
pointment to the staff of the army in Naples (Junot, vol. iii. p. 193). He 
served well, and attained the rank of General of Division. His seeking re-ap- 
pointment (see Lavallette, vol. ii. p. 177, and Eapp, p. 349), and so soon de- 
serting his post in the very face of the enemy, can only be accounted for by 
his placing his attachment to the Bourbons over all military honor. His 
reception in 1815 by Blucher is said to have been of the roughest, as the old 
Marshal, when his attention was called to the white cockade borne by Bour- 
mont, answered, ‘‘ All the same, whatever badge one stitches on him, a scoun- 
drel always remains a scoundrel ” (see Qvatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo, p. 
41). The Bourbons, who had made Dupont, who had surrendered at Baylen, 
Minister of War in 1814, gave the same appointment to Bourmont in 1829. He 
commanded the army which took Algiers in 1830, and received the baton of 
Mar^chal just before the revolution of July. It is pleasant to know by Mar- 
mont’s Memoirs (tome viii. pp. 214-231) that tliis appointment of Bourmont 
to the command at Algiers was a bitter disappointment to the Marshal, who 
considered his desertion in 1814 gave him greater claims than that of Bour- 
mont in 1815. The high-minded Marmont would have resigned his post as 
Chief of the Staff to show his disgust, only he could not afford to give up the 
pay. 
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also advanced upon Charleroi, on tht* flanks of tin* tid and Gth 
corps. The 4th corps was ordered to march upon tlie luidgc 
of Chatelet. 

On the approach of the French advanced guards an iuia\SHant 
skirmish was maintained during the whole morning with the 
Prussians, who, after losing many men, wen* compelled to yield 
to superior numbers. Gem‘ral Zieten, finding it impossible, 
from the extent of frontier he. had to cov«*r, to (*he(*k tin* a<l- 
vance of the French, fell back ttnvards Fleurus liy the nnul to 
Charleroi, r(‘Solutely contesting tin* advanee cd‘ the etiemy 
wherever it wiis possildt^ In tint repeated attauks sustai!n*d 
by him he suffered considerable, loss. It vviis nearly mid-day 
before a piussage through Charleroi was secured by tln^ Freindi 
army, and General Zieten continued his retreat u|>on Fleurus, 
where he took up his position for the night. Cpcm Ziiden's 
abandoning, in the course of his retreat, the c/o/rnwr whi<*h 
leads to Brussels through Quatre Bras, llurslial Xey, wlio hml 
only just been put in command on the left of the h'reneh army, 
was ordered to advance by this road upon (fOSseli«*s, and found 
at Frasnes part of the Duke of Weliijigtfuds army, competed 
of Nassau troops under the <*ommaml cd‘ Ih’iuce Bi*rnard of 
Saxe-Weimar, who, after some skirmishing, maitiiained his 
position. ^PNotwithstanding all tin* l•x<*rtions of the Frem’h 
at a moment wlum time was of sindi importaiiee, they had only 
been able to advance about fifteen English miles during the 
day, with nearly fifteen hours of daylight.” ^ 

It was the intention of Napoleon during his operaiions tm 
this day to effect a separation lK‘tvvf*en the English and Prus- 
sian armies, in which ho hiid nearly «ucc*e<HlcNl. Napc»IeoiPs 
plan for this pur|K)se, and the exe(uition of it l>y Ids iiriny, 
were alike admirable, but it is hardly {irobabh* tliat the Allied 
generals were taken by surprise, as it was the f»iiiy likely 
course which Napoleon could have taken.^ Ills line of operie* 

1 Captain Pringle. 

2 There was nc» doubt that the AlHe^s were well mrmd by in Friitieii, 
and Clarke, so long War Minister of Nap<dctoii, and now notniiially lit the 
same capacity with I^ouis XVI H. at <}bant, niniit bav# Itfiiiri tiifiiitl, laith 
from his own knowledge and fnnii bis miitnt.<st»fiiie.o of bb fonnwtion with 
the War Office; see the note on information olttidiit*ii by bitn lit /tortef/ (JtmL 
ner, p. 28. Sm also Muffling ^ p. S'J), wltete he says that Wtning'ti.>ii li#li#fiid 
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tion was on the direct road to Brussels, and there were no 
fortified works to impede his progress, while from the nature 
of the country his numerous and excellent cavalry could be 
employed with great effect.^ 

In the French accounts Marshal Key was much blamed for 
not occupying Quatre Bras with the whole of his force on the 
evening of the 15th. Key might probably have driven back 
the Kassau troops at Quatre Bras, and occupied that important 
position, but hearing a heavy cannonade on his right flank, 
where General Zieten had taken up his position, he thought it 
necessary to halt and detach a division in the direction of 
Fleurus. He was severely censured by Kapoleon for not 
having literally followed his orders and pushed on to Quatre 
Bras.’’ ^ This accusation forms a curious contrast with that 
made against Grouchy, upon whom Kapoleon threw the blame 
of the defeat at Waterloo, because he strictly fulfilled his 
orders, by pressing the Prussians at Wavre, unheeding the 
cannonade on his left, which might have led him to conjecture 
that the more important contest between the Emperor and 
Wellington was at that moment raging. 

himself to be secure on the point of espionage, and expected to hear imme- 
diately from Paris everything indicating a raid against the Netherlands. 
Napoleon seems also to have let his xdan be known or divined. Mattieu 
Dumas (tome iii. p- 571) says that Carnot, then Minister of the Inteidor, told 
him when Napoleon started for the army that the Emperor intended to throw 
himself between the Prussian and English armies, and that the Prussians 
were most likely to be first attacked. Such knowledge soon spreads. 

1 A convenient statement of the strength of the different armies in 1815 
will be found at pp. 8, 9, and 20 of Dorsey Gardner. Roughly speaking we 
may say that Napoleon, with a strength of about 20(),000 men in June, which 
might have been in time increased to 327,000, had to be prepared for an attack 
by an allied force of 731,000 men. If we take the armies which actually fought 
in the Waterloo Campaign, Napoleon was still outnumbered. Fortunately 
there is not much question about the strength of the three forces. Welling- 
ton had almost 106,000 men, including Germans, Dutch, and les braves Beiges: 
Blucher had nearly 117,000, making a grand total of 223,000. Against this 
force Napoleon only had 122,000 or 123,000 men. The courteous civilian reader 
will pardon being reminded that it is by these numbers the performances of 
Wellington and Blucher must be judged. There is no special merit in the 
general who, having superior numbers, brings superior numbers to bear. It 
is the commander who, having equal or inferior numbers, manages to bring 
superior numbers on the decisive point who is to be praised. Wellington was 
so much inferior in strength to Napoleon at W aterloo because he had placed 
18,000 men at Halle, where, as a matter of fact, they were useless. The ab- 
sence of this force reflects credit on the men, not on the General who won 
Waterloo. If we blame Napoleon for the absence of D’Erlon from Ligny 
and of Grouchy from Waterloo, we must remember the force at Halle. 

2 Captain Pringle. 
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It was at six o’clock in the evening of the l.lili that the 
Duke of Wellington received the first infonnatiun of tlu* 
advance of the French army; but it wan not, howt*ver, imiii 
ten o’clock that positive news n^ached him that tin* Frem-h 
army had moved upon the lin(» of the Sambn*. I'hi.s informa- 
tion induced him to push forward re-enforci*ment.s on Cinaire 
Bras, at which phme he himself arrived at an early Imur o!i 
the IGth, and immediately proceedtnl to liry, to dtn'ist* meas- 
ures with Marshal Bluchcr in ordt^r to combine their tdTorts. 
From the movement of considerables masses of tin* Fnmeh in 
front of the Prussians it was evideid that their first grand 
attack would be directed against t!it*m. 4'hat this was Napo- 
leon’s object on the IGth may l>e s(*i*n by his orders Uj Ney 
and Grouchy to turn the right <d the Prussians, aiid driven tin* 
British from their position at Quatre Bnis, and then to mareh 
down the ehaiisiiie u|K)n Ih*y in ordtu* effeeiually to separate 
the two armies. Ney mm accordingly detaehisl for this pur- 
pose with 43,000 men. In the event of tin* siieeesH id’ Marshal 
Ney he would have Imcn enabled to <lf*taeh a port ion of his 
forces for the purpose* of making a Hank attaek upon the Prus- 
sians in the rear of Bt. Amainl, whilst Naptdeon in person was 
directing his main efforts against that village — the stronge.Ht 
in the Prussian position. Ney’s restnwe was at l•'ra^iI^l*s, d in- 
posable either for the purpose of siippiirting the altm*k cut 
Quatre Bras or that at Bt. Amand; and in ease of Key’s <‘oire 
plete success to turn the IVussian riglit flank hy mareldng tm 
Bry. 

On the morning of the i6th Marsha! Bltirdier conceniriiteil 
the 1st, 2d, and M corps of his army, took ii|i a ptmitirm witli 
his right wing at Bry and his left at Sombref, on a eliain of 
gentle heights, and occupied in force the villages of Hi. Aiiiaiul 
and Ligny, the strbstantial buildings of wliicdi liaviiig iii*i*ii 
loopholed by the Prassians presentiul foriiiiitiilde de fences. 
The right of this position coinmunmatiHl with the liritiHii ai. 
Quatre Bkis, upon which point the Duki* of Widliiigkiii was 
making every possible effort to concentrate Ids army, Gtm- 
oral Billow, with the fourth Prussian corps, licit Iwiiig iildc 
from the distance of his position, near to iirrivc in 
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time, Marshal Blucher nevertheless undertook to receive the 
assault of the French at Ligny, relying upon receiving assist- 
ance from the British army, who, by a flank movement to the 
left, were to form a junction with the Prussians. As two dis- 
tinct battles took place upon this day (the 16th) it is necessary 
to give a separate account of each.^ 

Early on the morning of the 16th the French ariny,^ about 

78.000 strong, appeared on the plain of Fleurus, driving before 
them the Prussian light troops into the valley of Ligny. 
Having reconnoitred the Prussian position Napoleon instantly 
formed the plan of cutting off the retreat of a great portion 
of Blucher’s army, hoping by so decided an advantage over 
half the Allied troops in Belgium to be able to overwhelm 
with his whole force the army of Wellington. In taking this 
determination he was doubtless influenced by the considera- 
tion that Ney^s reserve in position at Frasnes, which was 
somewhat in rear of the Prussians, would be available for his 
purpose, as he supposed that the Marshal had sufficient force 
to drive the British from Quatre Bras. Had this manoeuvre 
comp>letely succeeded the ruin of Blucher’s army would have 
ensued. Napoleon, confident of success, then directed the 
attack. Marshal Grouchy was ordered to attack Sombref on 
the right, G6rard^ the village of Ligny in the centre, and 

1 There is the usual difficulty about the strength of the armies at Ligny. 
Thiers (tome xx. pp. 79 and 83) gives Napoleon 64,000 and Blucher 88,000; 
Dorsey Gardner (p. 94) gives Napoleon 71,000, including the corps of Lobau, 
some 11,000 men, which was not employed, and Blucher 84,000 ; while Prince 
Edouard d’Auvergne, who appears to wish to be fair, gives ( Waterlooy p. 
116) Napoleon 78,000, including Lobau, and Blucher 87,000. Jomini (tome 
iv. pp. 62o, 626) calls Napoleon's force 72,000, and Blucher’s from 80,000 to 
90,000. Napoleon had 210 guns, besides Lobau’s 38 pieces, and. Blucher had 
224 guns. Pi-actically we may say that Napoleon, using from 60,000 to 68,000 
men, drove Blucher and some 84,000 men out of a chosen position. “ Sixty 
thousand men,” says the Prince d’Auvergne (Waterloo, p. 140), “ had beaten 

87.000 who had rested on six large villages,' four of which, difficult of access, 
formed the bastions of their line of battle. The enemy, notwithstanding the 
advantages of their position, had suffered considerable loss : from 18,000 to 

20.000 men, dead or wounded, were struck down, and we had in our hands 40 
guns, 8 standards or colors, several thousands of prisoners. Twelve thousand 
men besides disbanded themselves.” The desertions from the Prussians — 
8000, says Sibome (p. 188),— were of troops from the provinces lately annexed 
to the kingdom, who apparently did not realize the joy of being restored to 
German rule. This is one side of the ‘^German uprising.” 

2 Called by Jomini (tome iv.,pp. 626, 627) a detestable one. 

8 General Comte Maui’ice Etienne Gerard, who commanded a corps in 
this campaign, and who was severely wounded under Grouchy on the 18th of 
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Vaiidamme was to attack St. Amand on the left. General 
Girard was posted on the left of Vaiidamme, and the Imperial 
Gnards were stationed as a reserve before Fleurus. At two 
o^clock Napoleon sent an order to Marshal Key informing him 
of his intended attack upon the Prussians, and ordering him 
to drive off whatever was in front of him and then to turn 
and envelop the Prussians. 

At three o^clock a similar despatch was sent off urgently 
pressing the execution of Napoleon’s instructions. It was 
not until this hour that the Emperor was able to concentrate 
his forces so as to attack the Prussians simultaneously. 
The battle then began with uncommon fury along the whole 
Prussian line. The village of St. Amand was vigorously 
defended. It formed the strength of the Prussian right, 
and 'from the intersection of several gardens and hedges, 
was very capable of defence, although so much in advance 
of the rest of the Prussian position. After a continued 
attack for two hours the French had only obtained posses- 
sion of half the village of St. Amand; that of Ligny had 
been taken and retaken several times. The French pursued 
their success at St. Amand by pushing light troops across 
the rivulet of Ligny, who then formed on the left bank. 
The position of Blucher’s army was in many respects defec* 
tive. The main body being drawn up on the heights, and 
the remainder posted in the villages below, the French artil- 
lery was enabled to range with destructive effect upon the 
re-enforcements despatched during the murderous conflict 
raging in the contested villages. The Prussians having 
been re-enforced by the 2d brigade of General Zieten’s corps, 
were now vigorously attacked by the division of General 
Girard, who, supported by a portion of General Vandamme’s 
corps and his reserve cavalry, attempted to carry the heights 
towards Bry. Marshal Blucher, in order to avert the threat- 


June at Wavre, after angrily remonstrating with Grouchy for not marching 
to the assistance of Napoleon, but who lived to be Marshal and Minister of 
\\ ar under Louis Philippe, must not be confused with General Girard who 
^mmanded a division at Ligny, where he found a glorious death. See 
Dorsey Gardner (p. 45) on the errors caused by the confusion of these names, 
it is perhaps unnecessary to explain that a corps consists of two or more 
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ened danger, led on in person a furious attack against the 
French, and drove them back beyond the ravine. General 
Girard, one of the most gallant and intelligent of FTapoleon’s 
officers, was killed in this attack at the head of his division, 
the majority of which shared his fate, so destructive was the 
Prussian charge. D’Erloffis corps from Frasnes at this junc- 
ture appeared on the field, but only to withdraw under orders 
from Ney.^ Blucher now brought together masses of troops 
behind St. Amand, and Bonaparte determined to change his 
point of attack. His reserves, consisting principally of the 
Imperial Guard, which had been at first directed to advance 
upon St. Amand, were now ordered to co-operate in a general 
attack upon Ligny, which, after a most determined resistance, 
was taken by the French. While this contest was going on 
the French Guards, supported by the heavy cavalry, rushed 
up the heights in the rear of Ligny. Blucher’s reserves of 
infantry having been moved to St. Amand, there remained no 
other means of resisting this attack than by the employmenr 
of cavalry. The Prussian Marshal accordingly placed himself 
at their head, and attempted with dogged but unavailing gal- 
lantry to repel the French. After an unsuccessful charge his 
cavalry was overpowered and dispersed in confusion. In re- 
treating before the vigorous pursuit of the French cavalry 
Blucher’ s horse was struck by a cannon-shot, and he himself 
was thrown on the ground, the hostile cavalry passing over 
his prostrate body. In the confusion of the fray he was un- 
noticed, and was luckily recovered by his own cavalry. The 

1 The whole story of how D’Erlon’s corps of some 20,000 men did not 
strike a blow at either Quatre Bras or Ligny, but were kept on the march 
first to join Ney, then to join Napoleon, and then, recalled by Ney, returning 
to rejoin Ney, should be read at length in Dorsey Gardner, p. 84, checked by 
the Prince d’ Auvergne’s Waterloo, p. 169. D’Erlon had been left, as it were, 
in reserve, but available for Nejr. Ney had called him up in support, when 
an over-zealous aide de camp, misunderstanding Napoleon’s order to Ney to 
make a diversion on the rear of the Prussians after seizing Quatre Bras (and 
so separating the Allies), took on himself to order D’Erlon to Ligny. The 
corps had just appeared at Ligny, to the surprise of Napoleon, who delayed 
his final attack on the Prussians to ascertain to which side the force belonged, 
when D’Erlon received orders from Ney to join him at Quatre Bras, wliere 
the corps arrived too late to be of use. When it is considered what this 
corps did at Waterloo, where it formed the mass of the right wing, it is evi- 
dent that its intervention at either of the two battles of the 16th June would 
have been effectual in crushing either foe, and so separating the Prussians 
and English. 
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French infantry continued to gain gntund ; Ihc^ Imperial 
Guard advanced witli irnssiatibh? iinptduosiiy, and FriaiiFH 
grenadiers threatened the inili of Ihiss\\ near liry. In vain 
did the Prussian cavalry atttunpt to shake these superh masses 
of infantry. Na|K>leon luul now ptmeirated ihrougli the Prus- 
sian line, and htwl thereby so disorganized their fonnation 
that there remained for Giudsenan, who tein|)orarily hllc‘d 
Blucher’s post, no otht»r n.»Bouree than to make an orderly 
retreat. This was successfully m'coinpli.slied. P»ry was not 
evacuated by them until the morning of the 17th. This bat- 
tle, though unattended with any material camH<*queimt‘H in 
itself, wiis contested with a determinatitui based upon the 
most implaciable hatred on l>oth sides, lln* Prussians (‘ould 
not have forgotten the humiliating reeolleeticum tjf thma, the 
destrue-tion of their army, the subjugaii<m of tiudr cauud ry by 
Napoleon, and the |>art they were ecunpelled to take* in the in- 
vasion of Russia ; they knew also the eliaracter of their tununy, 
and how little m(‘r(;y iliey wnnv to ex|«*et at his bauds in ea.se 
of defeat. The Freneh, on the <dlier hand, were smarting at 
the i*ecent discomfiUm* th(*y hml ex|M»rieneed, in wliieh the 
l^rassians luul conspicuously assist^Mi. 'rin* illusion of their 
glory had iKjen dispelled by enemies whom they ailVeied ut- 
terly to despise. But almve all, the French soldier hioked up 
toNa}X)leon with a devotion, with an enthusiasm id' aflVcti(m 
that elevated his feelings to the highest pitch of human 
energy. In the eoui*se of the night tlie Prussian army fell 
back on Tilly and (lembloux towards Wavre. Their loss at 
Ligny, tmeording to tludr own luaniunt, amountet! to 1 44MMI 
men and 15 pieces of cannon. The Frimeh ofiieia! aecauiiit in 
the Moniteur makes it remdi to 15, (MM). On their own side ilii^ 
French imknowledgt* a loss of 7(KM)d 
At the moment of the interview ladwcmii iltc* l)uk«» of 
Wellington and Bluc.her tin* (uiemy’s form* lM»fore C,hiat.re Bran 
was 80 insignific.ant that there af>|M*ared to be no probability 
of a decided atta<*k laung inade^ in that quarter. On Welling- 
ton’s return, however, to the British |K>sitbai abotit three 
o’clock in the aft(*rnoon, he found that a eoiwidemble lawly 
1 Thiers (tome xx, pp. 100, 101) puts the Pru»iaii UiIaI Itwi ill JIliW) iiiea. 
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of French troops had been collected at Frasnes, preparatory 
to an attack which was made about half an hour afterwards 
by infantry and cavalry, supported by a heavy cannonade. 
The French had commenced their attack at five o’clock in the 
morning by skirmishing with the troops of the ISTetherlands, 
under the Prince of Orange, and at ' first obtained some suc- 
cess. This desultory fight lasted until noon, without any 
more decided demonstrations on the part of the French. The 
Belgians were, however, losing ground, when at two o’clock 
Sir Thomas Picton opportunely reached the scene of action 
with the 5th English division, composed of Sir James Kempt’s 
and Sir Dennis Pack’s British brigades and the 4th Hanoverian 
brigade, under Colonel Best. 

Sir James Kempt’s brigade (28th, 32d, 79th, and 95th 
regiments) moved to the left of the position with the 3d 
battalion of the Royals, part of the brigade of Sir Dennis 
Pack, who, with the remainder of his brigade (42d, 44th, and 
92d regiments), formed on the great Kamur road, and in the 
cornfields extending to the wood on the right. The 92d was 
formed in line in the ditch bordering the great road, and was 
of the greatest service in repelling an attack of the French 
cavalry, who daringly pursued the Brunswick hussars into the 
British line, after they had made an unsuccessful attack on 
the French cavalry.” ^ 

Sir Thomas Picton, as he approached the field with his 
division, had heard the continued and increasing fire kept up by 
the skirmishers, which made him push forward to the support 
of the Belgians, and by this means he succeeded in reaching 
Quatre Bras before any other British force. Kearly at the 
same time, however, the first division of Brunswickers, led by 
their gallant Duke, arrived to share with Picton and his sol- 
diers the honor of arresting the progress of the French. 

The Prince of Orange was anxiously looking for the arrival 
of some of his Allies, when he was gladdened by the spectacle 
of his re-enforcement pouring forward with steady but quick 
steps to relieve his almost exhausted troops. Before half-past 
three in the afternoon 14,000 men were in the field. As the 

1 Captain Batty. 
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different regiments arrived tm the grtnuid t.hev iiLstantly t(Hjk 
up the posts to which tht»j were (iire(‘it*d hy tlndr respeetive 
coininandersd 

Immediately the enemy pen^eived that this atldilhuia! fun*e 
had taken the held Nc*y moved down wiili two eolumiLs of 
infantry and a cloud of (‘avalry to the attack, dlie English 
and Brunswicktu’s had hut just taken up their ground when 
they were exposed to a furious and galling lire from the im- 
mense park of artillery attaehi'd to this wing of tln^ Freiieh 
army. The receding smoke showed the advamdng eoluinns 
rushing on to break the line the Allies : tin* lunint of this 
movement fell upon Pi<;toirs soldiers, and Sir 'rinunuH Pi(*ton\H 
‘^superb division” wats singly engagetl with the eneiiiy for 
nearly two hours. Every man fought with a desperati(Ui 
which no languagi^ <ain di^serihe. Pieton was hiimself among 
his soldiers, calling upon them to stand linn ami reeeiva* 
the enemy with a steady fr<»nt, A nnirderous eoidliet now 
commenced; a rolling disehargi^ td musketry from the Brit- 
ish line was answensl with deadly rapidity and cdoHem^sH 
by that of the Fremdi: the havoc was terrilde ; hut Pieton 
was in the midst, watehing tln^ pn>gresH of tin* light ; wdn»rever 
death w^is thickest tliere could he Ih! seen eiicouniging and 
exhorting the soldiers to Iw* firm. 

After the French infantry limi Im'iui refuilsed, and b»foni 
the heavy smoke Iml elfnmal off, the cavalry came thundering 
on. The English were instantly formed into si|iyiri*i4 to re- 

i The strength of both sides at Quatrc Bnii varied vi»r.y itntrh fr«iiri hour 
to hour from the way In which ro-tmfcrocinonls arrlvinl, llii* folliiwing 
figures ar© condensed from the table at p. m «»f Ibir»f?y <lariln#r’?» Qimtre 
Bras : — 


At 2 F.M. .... 

French. 

Alliw. 

I7,l»6 

tkmvi 

AtS.30F.M. .... 



At 4.30 F.M. 

lUAIft 


At 6 F.M. .... 

•Mhim 


At 6.JJ0 F.M 

mmn 



These firares are those taken by Haniley p. Will, Tiileri flume 

XX. p. 1011) gives Ney rather men hi the fiidd. It li rlilit ii» rcirieml«‘r 
that some 7600 men of the Uubdi-Beigiaii iiifiiniry made a itralegle iimve* 
ment to the r(‘ar at an early stage t»f the fight, »iityit ntiiiit««» of the 
Allies were not really so large as they are given ICErlmi** riir|« of 

^,000 men, who were moving kn^kwanls and forwanli lailweeit Mw find 
Napoleon, are not includtal alwive in the French itrengih* 
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ceive them. Upon the steadiness and celerity with which 
this manoeuvre was executed the safety of the men depended : 
then it was that Picton^s calmness and penetration were con- 
spicuous in watching and directing each movement; before 
the Prench cavalry was upon them the squares were closed 
up. 

Another furious onset was then made by the lancers, which 
obliged General Kempt to take refuge in the nearest square, 
but the English again repulsed their assailants, and at that 
moment Sir Thomas Picton riding up, ordered them to ad- 
vance, for the enemy were giving way. Picton led them to 
the charge himself, and they drove the French from their 
position with great loss. 

In reference to this movement, and the enemy’s cavalry 
having surrounded the British squares, Captain Kincaid 
makes the following remarks : This was a crisis in which, 
according to Bonaparte’s theory, the victory was theirs by 
all the rules of war, for they had superior numbers both 
before and behind us ; but the gallant Picton, who had been 
trained in a different school, did not choose to confine himself 
to rules in these matters. Despising the force in his rear, he 
advanced, charged, and routed those in his front, which 
created such a panic amongst the others that they galloped 
back through the intervals in his division with no other object 
in view than their own safety.” ^ 

^‘The third English division, under General Alten, com- 
prised of Sir C. Halket’s British brigade, the 2d brigade of 
King’s German Legion under Colonel Ompteda, and the first 
Hanoverian brigade under General Kielmansegge, arrived 
next on the field in time to sustain a fresh attack made by 
the French about four o’clock.” ^ From the superior power 
of the French artillery this division maintained its ground 
with great difficulty, and one regiment (the 69th) lost a color. 
After suffering great loss, it succeeded in repelling the French 
from the positions they occupied at the farm of Gemioncourt, 
and the village of Pierremont. The French troops were still 
partly in possession of the wood of Bossu, which extends 

1 Life of Sir Thomas Picton. 2 Captain Batty. 
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about a mile on tlie road from Quain* liras t(»war<Ls Kra,siit\s. 
This favonal an attac^k on tln^ right M tbr Hriiisii |HKsiiion 
which Marshal N(‘y (Iir(‘ctc<l to In* iniah* after Iiaving hciai 
repulsed on the left. At this critical moment, when il * 
French had nearly succetalcd in estahlisliing their light, troops 
on the great road of Nivelle, the division <d‘ tluards umler 
General (Jooke, amounting to 40(M» mmi, acccmipaniiMl by two 
tield-batteries, arrivmh after a fatiguing mareln fnun Kngliien, 
and essentially (‘.oiitri touted to rt*pel this attack. I^xliaiisted 
as the men were from their long march, they were, nevertlu*- 
less, instantly led into action. The second and third Inittal- 
ions of the First Guards formed line, and with I<md clna^rs 
entered the wood, wliich they (d(‘ared fd tln^ hrenc‘h in a few 

minutes. Their order, however, was necaassarily bndien by 
the irregularity of the ground, and on emerging frtun the 
wood they found themselvi*s directly opposed to a Innly of 
French infantry prepared to rtmeivt* them. Itushiiig fiirwurd 
without waiting to form in line, they .siu*eeeded in driving tin* 
Fren(*,h up the risiiig ground before tlnnm During this ecm- 
test the artillery of both armies ki*pt up an incessant ami 
destru(}tive cannonadt*. By a rapid charge of cavalry the. 
Frencdi (uidf*avored to cover their retreating infantry, whilst 
the Guards still nnnained uu.sup|H)rted and in s«inie disorder. 
General Maitland therefore direid«sl them it» retreat into the 
wood, as all attempts to form Ht|uareH jippeared to be ln»pe- 
less. ll(*.re th(‘y formed, and under its cover optuied a imnsi 
galling tire on the Freimh cavalry, which was eoni|Hdled b) 
fall back with great loss. This (auitest was reiitnved seviiral 
times. Day was now drawitig to a clos«% ami Marshal Ncy, 
having hc‘en foiled in all his elTorts, retireil to tfn^ heights 
before Frasnes, leaving Quatre Bnm in jM-msession of the 

To the Duke of Wellington it has Isam iiiiput4»d as ii 
fault on this oee/asion that then*, was not Huirndimt cuivalry 
and artillery at Quatre Bnis. It is reiiiarkiiblif that no jwir- 
tion of either was with the res«.Tve at BrusHids. Tim loss to 
the Allied army was very sevens ainountiiig to liCMK) itnm, 
among whom were numbere<l many brave olliccrs. Tin* gab 
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(ant Duke of Brunswick was killed ^ at the head of his ’troops. 
Colonel Macara of the 42d was severely wounded, and whilst 
some of his men were conveying him to the rear a party of 
French cavalry rode up and atrociously murdered him and his 
faithful attendants. Colonel Cameron of the 9*2d fell whilst 
bravely leading on his regiment, and at the close of the d^iy 
Colonels Askew, Stuart, and Townsend were all severely 
wounded at the head of the last attack of the Guards, which 
decided the fate of the day. The loss of the French was 
al)out 4000. . ■ 

“ The British had maintained possession of- the^iSeld of 
Quatre Bras because the Duke of Wellington conceived that 
Blu(*her would be able to make his ground ^good at Ligny, 
and was consequently desirous thaC. the armies should 

retain the line of communication wljfch t|iey occupied 
in the morning. But the Prussians, liaSng all the 
villages winch they held in lSief/Jheighboi,iiO|)d of Ligny, 
had concentrated their forces ;to !#etreat Wavre. By 

tins retrograde movement were ^^^^ed about six 

huigues to the rear of their p^er position, ai\d/^ia united 
themselves to Billow’s divisi^^w'hich had;mot'-^^ 
in the battle of Ligny. Blucher had affected this retreat, not 
only without pursuit by the French, but without their 

I The gallant Duke (Froclorick William) was born in 1771, and was the 
fourth and youngest son of Duke Charles William Ferdinand of Brunswick 
(who was slain in the battle of Jena, nnd whose remains Napoleon would 
not suff<*.r to bo dc^positod with those of his ancestors). He embraced with 
ardor the military profession, and served in the Prussian army in 1702 and 
1703, wh<m ho was twice wounded. He joined Bluehor's cori)8 in I80t;, and 
was made prisoner with him at Ijiibeck. On the breaking out of the wav 
between Austria and Franco in 1801) bo raised a body of volunteers in 
Bobemia. The famous Major Sobill bad already perished at Stralsund 
when the T)uk(^ made an incursion into Saxony; he was, however, compelled 
by the King of Westphalia to evacuate Leipsic and Dresden with bis black 
hussars. SiibstHpumtly he was forced to retreat to his native city, where he 
was elos(dy pressed. In an action fought at Oelpor, near Brunswick, the 
Duke’s horse was killed under him, Ixdng the etevenih he had lost in a 
similar manner since his retreat from Saxony. After many narrow escapes 
h(\ reached Heligoland with part of his corps, and thence embarked for Eng- 
land. There he was received with great distinction, and his troops were 
immediately taken into English the British l^arliament generously 
gmnting him a pension of .-£(1000 a year until he should he able to return 
Et) his nenHlitary dominions. Though idolized by bis soldiers be does not 
appfuir to have be(*n so poimlar a sovereign as his father. He was mortally 
wounded in the side while leading on Ids troops, who were falling thickly 
around him. Editor of 183(5 adition. 
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knowing for some in what direotion In* had gone. 

This doubt respec.ting l>iiu*her\s inovomentH oeeasioin^d an 
uncertainty and delay in those of tin* French wldtdi wtu’c 
afterwards attended with the very wtu-st eonsec|ut*iu*es,'’ ^ it 
cannot be doubted that thta*t^ wms scune error in Napoleoids 
calculation as to the inovenients of tlie PrusHians, and the 
consequent directions given to Grouchy by hiin.'*^ Napoleon 

1 Napoleon no longer had by hin Hide Herthior, \vh(» had u<‘r<>njpani<*d him 
as his Chief of the Staff (Major-( Jenerul) throiiglHtut his oaroer, nerUiier had 
deserted his old friend in his distress in 1814, hut Napoleon was now prepared 
to welcome him back, only laughingly threatoning to makti loin appear in 
his dress of Captain of the Gnard to lamis XV'III, Berthier was on his way 
to join Napoleon when he met his deatli in a irjyHterioUH manner, either 
throwing himself or being thrown from a l>ulcony. Hih plaee was taken by 
Soult, who had been appointed Minister of War l»y lamiH XVI 11. in Ih‘rein- 
ber, 1814. He was a miU^r choice than his predoeessor Ihi|K>i}t tof Baylen), 
and he had apiHjared to throw himscdf into the cn urn* of the liourhouH, hut 
his g<x>d faith was suspecttHl, and <»n Kith March, IHM, he was sueeetHhal by 
Clarke, the Duke of Feltre, who ha<l long held tin* same post under Napoleon, 
hut who now, calculating Irishman as he was, delinitely uw»k tlie IkmrlKm 
side. Soult joined his old commamler after some hesttaiion, ami wuw ap» 

g ointed Chief of the Staff, a ja^st whi<‘li Havoust might have expected. 

oult’s performanoo of the dutiesof his new post has iM»eji much criticised by 
th(>He WHO Ixdieved in the perfection of the KiafT imder Berthier, and mmie of 
the misfortunes of the cumjaiign have been nttrihuted to the almence of th**! 
former Major-General. The truth is, that the servici* of the staff hail m‘ViT 
been thoroughly well done, the Memmrs of Ih' Ft -jumn' prove this. It was 
taken for granted that an enic de c«rw/> always hml a g«KMl leirse ami knew 
his way: an officer sent with a message did m»t <liire to even ask where Im% 
was to find the intended reidpient. If the fiiihin* (mipp* sing there t<» have 
been failure) to giv<^ Grouchy full orders to k<*i'p in t4»m*h with the main 
army is to fall at all on Boult, Ih^thler must hear ihi^ heitvhu* hhiine of the 
failure to suT>p{)rt Vandamme at Kulm a much greater migleet, sind the 
absence of D^Krlon’s division from the actual fight at Quatre Bras and Bigny 
can be matched by the al)Kem*e of Ikjrnudottc from Kylau. 'I*he truth is that 
the army was an improviml army, in which the staff was pretty certain 
l>e the greaU'st sufferer from its rajdd foritmthm, and that, when an army Is 
beaten, the faults and failur<*H of every one are pointed out or invi’nied, 
while when an army is successful every one is interested in leavhtg ihii blots 
in shade, a point on which the Duke of Wellingt«m was very urgent aftiii 
Waterloo. 

For Grouchy^s part in this campaign mm his MrnmirM and the (Amermtimi 
sur la EtUalion at; la (Jampaum de IHhl puhli^r par Ir iititiiml iimtfi/imtR hy 
Grouchy’s son, the Comte de Grouchy; Baris, Cffmuiimrot, IBIII. lie 

Marivhal Grouchy ^ KkllB/ufn 1815, nurlc Harqam tie Uruut'ky^ ami DernFrm 
Olmmmtiom $urlc$ Op^rat.iom dc tuile dndtr de i*armt¥ Frauptme^ hv t Bin- 
era! Gerard; Paris, Gerard, serving under Grouchy on the fnih of 

June, in command of a corps, having fiercely remoimirated agalnit Grouchy ’« 
refusal to march to the ctiimon when they were in full Iiiuirifig. Tins Prince 
Edouard d'Auvergtie also g<xi8 into Grouchy's conduct in his Waierkm, p, 
2X0, remarking fairly enough that, though tinmchy alwiiyn detilfMl having 
received orders from Napoleon to keep hetwrm the rruwiiiitm iind Na|Mih«m, 
“ still General Jomini, while not forgetting hi record this ilnclariitioii, oIk 
serves, with the great auth<srity he that the order iniuilliuied In 

the Bt. Helena account is so conformable hi that syshun of Interior lines to 
which the Emperor owed most of his victories, that It caiinoi Imi douhliid h# 
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accuses Grouchy, according to the relation by Gourgaud, of 
being the cause of the delay in pursuing the Prussians. 
^41ad Grouchy been at Wavre/’ says Napoleon, ‘^on the 
17th, and in communication with my right, Blucher would 
not have dared to detach any portion against me on the 18th, 
or if he had, I would have destroyed it.’^ From this charge 
the Marshal triumphantly defended himself. He states that 
he endeavored to confer with the Emperor on the night of the 
16th, when the Prussians commenced their retreat, but that 
he could not find him until he returned from Fleurus, and 
that in reply to his request for re-enforcements of infantry, in 
order tliat he might be able to follow Blucher, he could obtain 
no other answer than that he would receive orders on the fol- 
lowing day. Tlie Marshal went again to headquarters on the 
morning of the 17th, being impressed with the great impor- 
tance of pursuing the Prussians closely, but was obliged to 
follow B()napart(^ to the field of battle of the preceding day 
before he c.ould receive his commands. No orders were given 
to GroiK'Jiy till near noon, when Napoleon suddenly resolved 
to send him with an army of 32,000 men, not upon Wavre, for 
it was not known by him what direction the Prussians had 
taken, Imt with instructions to pursue Blucher wherever he 
might have retreated. Grouchy also asserts that the troops 
of Gerard and Vandamme, which formed a portion of his 
army, wtn-c*. not ready to march until three o’clock. The first 
orders given to the Marshal for the pursuit, according to his 

gave th(^ or(l<»r.’' It wouhl be impertinent to say much where so many groat 
autljoritieH have spoken, but the reader must remember that Grouchy had 
distinctly forostum the possibility of part of the i*russian army joining Wel- 
lington.* At 10 i».M. on the 17th June, the day after Ligny, he wrote to 
Napoleon from Gembloux, after saying that the Prussians seemed to have 
divide<l, “On pent ixmt^^tre on infCrer qiPiine portion va joindre Welling- 
ton “ ( Auv<'!rgne*8 Waterloo^ p. 231) — “ It 'may perhaps be inferred that one 
part is going to join Wellington" U)or»ey Gardner, p. 148). It is quite true 
that Grouchy phmdcd his orders from Napoleon, Imt it has often enough 
hmn renmrlced that Oesalx might have easily pleaded his orders as good 
nuiHons for not having any part in the day of Marengo. Desaix halted when 
he believed that heliad received wrong orders, and was on the march to 
join Na|H)leon when he met the aide de camp sent to recall him. The pre- 
cious moments thus won enabled him to corner up iu time to decide the 
battle, and ha died knowing that he had brought victory to the army, instead 
of living to give ingenious n^asons for being absent. Grant all that Grouchy 
and his a<lv<»cates urge, it is hard to believe that Desaix would net have 
made Ids force tell on the 18th of J one. 
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statement, wt‘re nttt reeei%’e(! by him thmi niiiil about noon 
the 17th, anti the army was n<»t really tt> inove until th 
hours afterwanLs. Tlie Marsha! bl:iiur*H Kxc*i'Iiiiaii.s : 
Gerard, who eommanded uiuler him. When he 1*111111111*11' 
his mai*ch, he was uueertain vvhieh route to take, lie* t: 
information lie reetdved ms to tin* nu>vt‘nH*ntH of the Priiss 
army led him to siipiHwe that they were iu4 r«‘lreatiiig ii| 
Wavre, but towards Namur, whieh indueed 1dm to press 
pursuit in the latter direetion, and oeeanioned the loss of ho 
hours. From all these (ameurring reasoUH ilie Marshal .sin 
distinctly that he could not have reaelied Wavre on the ev 
ing of the 17th of June, immiiHe he ns'eivasl no orders to 
there until noon, nor were the troops rf*ady to marc*h ui 
three o'clock ^ 

It was late on the 17th when Marshal Groiieiiy halted 
Gembloux, in conBequeiH*e of learning tie* direetion wliieli i 
main body of tlie Prussian army had takrui. From ilds pli 
he sent an aidr de mmp tc» inform Napt»li*on *d his operaiio 
and to ae(|naini him that tin* Prii.MsiaiiH had ndireil in t 
columns by Sauveniew^ and Hart*iey.-Walhain, asid suggesi 
that a |>ortion of the PruHsiaim might join Wellinglom 
the next morning, having UHcertaineil kyaimi a doubt tin* I: 
of Blucher’s retr<»at, Groiudiy advaneeil on tin* roiid to Wa\‘ 
After Grouchy's departurt* in pursuit of the I*rus.siaiis Nii 
Icon moved towards FruKues, atul uiatiHl himself with Marsl 
Ney with the view of making a combined attaek on the I Hi 
of WellingtoiH whom he still swppostal to remain at C|iia 
Bras. 

The evening of the IGth waa cold and wet, but fit** fnliij 
whi(di the troops ha«l tni<lerg(me in their long liiareh and l«i 
fotight motion rendere<l the approach of night, wretclieil ;m 
was, a desirable relief. At daybreak tlie ti«»xt iiinriiiiig ili 
were called to arms by sonni skirmishing at itii! otit-,qwiH 
It was at first Huppose^l that the enemy wm uhmt to re|M 
the attempt in whitdi he had failed the preef*diiig flay, bill il 
alai*m was soon dissipated Almut nine fleliM'k a t^^oiiiiideriil 
change was made in the disjsmitioii of tlm llritisli tronjii, w 
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retired in three columns about ten o’clock, by way of Genappe 
and Nivelles, towards Waterloo, leaving the cavalry, which 
arrived in the evening of the 16th, as a rear-guard to occupy 
the ground, so as to prevent the ^French from perceiving the 
retreat of the main body of the British army. About noon 
the Brench advanced in columns of attack, expecting to find 
the British in position. As the British infantry retired the 
cavalry gradually followed, watching the movements of the 
advancing French. The retrograde movement was conducted 
in excellent order. At Genappe an affair of cavalry took 
place, where the 7th British hussars attacked a French regi- 
ment of lancers unsuccessfully as it debouched from the town, 
and a second attack by the same regin^ent was attended with 
no better success. The French lancers, formed in a depression 
caused by the nature of the road, presented an immovable 
barrier of pikes, and, from the steepness of the banks, there 
was no approaching them in flank. The Earl of Uxbridge, 
seeing a more favorable opportunity, brought up the heavy 
cavalry, and, by a decisive charge, overthrew the advanced 
guard of the French, thus giving time to the infantry to take 
up its ground. A violent thunderstorm passed directly over 
both armies in the latter part of the afternoon, and the rain 
fell in such torrents that the fatigue of marching was greatly 
increased. 

As the British troops arrived in position in front of Mont 
St. Jean, they took up the ground they were to maintain early 
in the evening. The whole French army ^ under Napoleon, 
about 71,000 men, not including the two corps under Marshal 
Grouchy, 32,000 men and 108 guns, despatched in pursuit of 
the Prussians on the road to Wavre, took up a position imme- 
diately in front, and after some cannonading both armies 
remained opposite to each other during the night, the rain 
falling in torrents. The Duke of Wellington had already 
communicated with Marshal Blucher,^ who promised to come 

1 It has been stated that Blucher narrowly escaped being made prisoner 
at the battle of Ligny when his horse was struck by a cannon-shot while gal- 
lantly leading in person the Prussian lancers against the French cuirassiers. 
The horse he rode u|)on this occasion was a gray cnarger, given to him by the 
Prince Eegent of England; he fell just at the moment when his cavalry 
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to his support with the whole of his army cm iht* moriiiiig of 
the 18th. It was eonscqueiiitly deeided uptm tc^ eover iinis- 
sels, the preservation of whieli was of mm-h im|>ortanee, by 
maintaining the position of Mont Ht. ,lean. I1ie intention of 
the Allied chiefs, if they should not Im utUu‘ked on the iKth, 
was to attack the French on the 19th.'’ ^ 

turned to fly from the French. “ Now,” said he ia hin aide de ramp, ** I lun 
indeed lost! lie was for a moment nroteeted Uy C‘<»unt NoKtitz, who mIihhI 
by his side to prevent his being noticed, while the mmn of the French cavalry 
passed on. B«*fore, however, the Marshal had been extrieateti from las dviiig 
cliarg<‘r the Prussians rallied and turned ui>on their imrsuers, whcm the wimir 
of the retreating tr(K>ps again |»asHed cltMJt? by tin* hjkU wht‘re HluchtT wan 
lying. Upon tlie Prussians coming up, Fount Nosiit/., with the ai«l of a sol- 
dier, placed the almmt inst;nsible .Manihal on a trm>per*i horse and hurrietl 
him from th(^ field. , , . 

During the confusion consequent «p<»ii the night retreat of the Prufteians 
after the nattle of Ligny all aptwanun'e of onier vvjts hwt. Luckily Blm'lnu* 
soon rallied from the eifect of his fall. The toil-worn frame t»f the veteran 
had l)een severely shaken, hut his mind rtUaiued its unuai vigor and ehisticity . 
General Gneisenau found him in a cottage by the pnubide during the night 
already devising plans for another contest. Hard blow s tbem\ ( hieisetiau,” 
observed Blucber; *‘b«t we must pay them ke*k.‘' It was hla ti»>iidding 
resolution that, by animating those w1n> were immediatidy alM*ut Ids person, 
commuiucated its(df tii^ the soldiers, and thus restored their coiifldeuce in the 
course of a single day. On the morning of I lie 1 7 th he issued a g«*neral order, 
detailing the loss of the battle of IJgnv; in it he sm ercly ceniiured the cav- 
alry for want of coolness and intrepidity, and r<‘cpiircd them to Imi in readi- 
ness to wija) away the stain the d«‘feat had brought upon them. '11m ariiih^ry 
he also reprimandcHl, and ordered them to advance in future in a iu«>re reso- 
lute manner, and not so hastily to witiidraw their giuw when aUaitked ; 
‘*for,'^ said he, “it is Imtter to hw? a battery than endanger a position by 
limbering up too rnmn.” To the infantry he itddr<»»«»il gr**mt praise, and con- 
cluded with these energetic wt^rds: “ I shall immeuiati ly lend yon agaluHt 
the enemy; we shall beat him, because it is iuir duty to do so! *’ 

Marshal Blucher eximsssiMl his dislike to iKwqierate with the Huiislaii com- 
manders, by whom his plans had Imen often diHconcerfed, and he hml no con- 
fldence in the Austrian Cahinet, but was parthmlarly attxions lo light in 
conjunction with Um i^ngUsh army, feeding that his own trisms acting with 
tlmse of Wellington could hardly fail to be invincible. *«» Mdimr o/ Itkltl 
edition. 

^ Captain Pringle. 
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TIIK liATTI.E OF WATKKLOO.^ 


NK of tlio mtwi iiaportaiit strug^ 4 <‘H of iiiiodern times was now 
KHit to (‘oiiuiieufo »- » a Htru|4i(U* which for matiy years was to 
the fate of Hun>pe. Napolcoji and Wcdlington at length 
(10(1 (j|?|>oHite OIK* a,U(»t!icr. Thtw had luwer nK^t; the mili- 
ry ref»«iation <»f «*aeh was of tin* highest kind, the career of 
dli liad been marked by signal vict(»ry; Napoltson had ear- 
cd Ids triumphatit if*gions across t!ie stuptmdous Alps, over 
ic north <d* italy» tbnaightmt Prussia, Austria, Russia, and 
H*ii to till* foot of tin* Pyramids, whih* Widlington, who had 
*mi <‘arly diiHiingiuslu'd in India, had won immortal renown 
the iNmiiiHuhi, wlno’e he hml defeated, orn^ aftea* another, 

* TtiW ehii|»trr, Ilk*’ tw** It, ilrMl iipjwwnl in tlu^ 18.'in<nli- 

»ii, mwi friiin the |h-ii *4 M. ilc B»»nrri**nn**. 

a Kiir ftili aintiiUfi *.»f the Wint'rkwi nonpai^n Hn>orn«*H Hintnrn of tht* 

4r III ami lU-h^ium in IHUi, Kivinii; the Kiji^IIhU cimtcmpomry 

i‘onnt; C*lir»neyS /*,f'rOov<*. th«* Imst KuKiinh mininm am.mnt, 

tian tM*rri arri'pti'il by tb** I’rawlatiH an nr«‘tty nmirly mprnwnitingtlinir 
i*w j j«i*l by I,i*nii4‘nsini4b»b»ncl Princ*’ iCdmiard <bi la Ttmr 

s\ii%'«'rictnM Pari*. IHldi, which may he taken aa tlin French miwleni 

*rhf»re nr*’ mlm* thn iM’ceniitM In Thirr^t Umm hx, livre lx., valuahln 
If wiiwni'liai ll«nbl» as iir*' nil .%!. l*hiiir-H’a wrItIngM, ainl that in /nmini, tnmci 
. iil«» piibliahi*fl ii wimmitry at the naitipai^n <4 IHltl, ami in the 

ini’iimiii i4 bla Xainthan i\m iiiiiuiiary is mibHUtiitmJ fnrthi^ chapter 

liiiiii’ H% Ifiiinlev, iiiwraiimiB *»/ H%ic, |H7*i cditimii, pp. ISS, 1711, ami 
'.t. Ii4« It %'ery %almilile winiiiary. Mi«t r*ni<h?rH will iirnbahly Im cnntmtliHl 
illi Uarmy Qaaio^r iinm^ tmpipt ttud ifiin'rlnn (Fcgau 

wlicre II III !»♦» foiifnl a wiiniiniry nf all fiic wrltctK nil the wibj(*ct, v(*rv 
loriiiriiilv 4r5»i|^»ir’il, but c«mtiilnliiic nMira<‘t« from Victor nwKnaml MlvR 
frkiiitinii4 'liiiirniii, Jifi4 Niweral |wh4k, fiitnrcHtintt aa ajMadmimi nf the style 
ill i4 the newer *4 linaniimfleji *4 thiwc writers, but (llstracting ami not 
tii any value, 

III f'liN I 4 mp,ii«n the r«*ii*b*r iiiUMt mmrtl himself from backing nii 

iw fmigiit hi* lw» liillerctiliirtiiifw ' « lltii KftgilHit ami the Prtimlan -•»' wlioftct 
are fii la* wi4i|InhI against nii« another. Wellington ami 
itirlif r mine aefifiK in a rvoniplefi’ *nilfi*»ti riirc even when twodllfcrcnt corps 
llic naitie iiaiion nrc c«iiitt‘rtw*l, Imi priiiitimUy uii«xiim|iliicl In themw^ of 
ariiiiirt at fiilfrfciif iiiitloiw, TIom the two forces iKa'aiiie one army, 
vbicil fiiio iwii one, Iho left tor Prujialan wing) having hiicn 4(^ 

iilcil by ilir tiialsi bifily i4 flic French at h-ignyott the Ibth of June, the 

ir»n 
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the favorite geiH‘raLs of Napoit*oii. ile \vu,h how to leake trial 
of his prowess against tlieir Master. 

Among the most eritieul (*voiit.s of ni«Mii‘rn times tin* iKiitle 
of Waterloo Btands eonspit*iUjus. This sanguinary ent*imiitt*r 
at last stopped the torrent of the ruthless and predaitu'v ambi- 
tion of the Frenehj by whieli st» many etiuntri«*s bad bt*en di»so- 
lated. With the peace which immediaUdj sueet*t‘dt*d it iamfi- 
dence was restored to Europe. 


right (or English wing) retreiiteil to h<»hl th© iit WiU©rhw>, where 

the left (or PruHsian wing) wjui to join it, ami tie* nniieii fum* was eruHli 
the enemy. Thtis there i« no (mesthm as to whether tlie nninnian tiriiiy 
saved the English by their arrival, or whether the English saved tht^ Prus- 
sians by their resistam*© at \ViiterhM». Eaeh arm) esefniiotl well ami gallantly 
its part in a concerted operation. The English would never have fought iit 
Waterloo if they hiwi not relied on th© arrival of the PniHslaiiH, Uml the 
Prussians not come up (»n the afttinuMm of the iHth tif ,hine the English 
w'ould have l>een exiwwsl to the mniie great peril of having ahitie to ileal with 
the mass of the French army, as the Prussians would have had to Cae© if they 
had found the English in full retreat. To invcstigaie the relative |H*rfonn- 
anoes of th© two armies Is much the same as to deeiilc thi» reH|M!i'tlve merits 
of th© two Prussian armies at Hstdowa, wltere one held lh»* AtiHlHaiiH until 
th© other arrived. Aim* in reading the iimiiy inferesilng permmal aei'otinis 
of th© campaign It must Is* rmiiemlH*rfal that «>|ijnioim ahoiu the ehance of 
success in a defensive struggle are apt to vary will* the oh’^erver*« p*i»ltion, 
as indeed (leneral firaiii has remarked in aimwer to on his army's 

stiU© at th© end {»f the tirsi day of the hatth* of Hhlh»h or Pittiduirg Landing, 
Th© man placed in the front rank or fighting line m*e« attack after att ark 
beaten off. He sees only part of his lavri hmses, a« «»f tin* W’otuided dis- 
appear, and he also knows something of the enemy’s l«(«i by seidwg the dead 
in front of him. Wiinntsl hy the contest, he thus hehrves In success, The 
man plimed Jn rear or ailvancing with rtM*nf«»rccineiil«, having nothing of Ihn 
excitement of the struggle. mn*H only the h*iig and in**rrie%ing cohniin cil 
wounded stragglers, and perhaps of rtiera. hlsrompntihtn fall ivHh«»nt 

being able n^answerth© tire. lie »i*©m nothing td i\m cmrresinnuliiig ir«ii of tlm 
enemy, and he is apt to taka a inoiil d©S|K*iiflTttg view of the sititaf Ion. I’litw 
Bnglfshmen reading the iwatonnls of mitti who f*»ttght iit Wiilerhs* are li«* remly 
tx> alglMdiev© repreHtmtatioim of what witii taking pliwe hi the roar of tins mriiiy, 
and to think Thatskemy^s Hhvlike pietiir© lii Pmifly Fmr of ih© Mato of llm»- 
sels must Imovardrawn. Indeed, in this very biiltie of Wnterhw*, Kielen lui- 
gan h* retreat when his help wm most ivmtilnM, Iswitwa© one of lil» twim fie 
cmnp told him that the right wing of the English was In ftill rolreat. *' Thii 
inexprienoed young man/* says 'M nth ing. p. *il«, ** had inlslakeii ih« great 
number of woumled going, or l*elng taken, to tln-^ retir to lie drc»»il, 1m fugi« 
tivaa, and fi©(?ordlngly mad# a falm* rejMirt.** Further, reserves do niii wy 
much of their part or, iwimetimm, ni.» part, of ih«* tighi, iiiid f*»w know 

that at least two English regiments actually pr«^%eiit on ilie of Wat.itr- 
loo, hardly fired a ihot till the limt ad vane#. 

The Duke descrlbiMl the army m th# womt he ever ami iiiitl 

that if he had hadi his Peninsula men, th# fight would liavii Imiui otpr tiiiieh 
^ner. But the Duke, fttiuking to Ideas now ol»i*lfti4i, liml imi plckctl f?or|«. 
Bwh man, trusting in and truited by his isimrwIcR, foitglil iitidnr Itii own 
officeri and under his own rt^glmeniaf colors. Wliutifver lliey ditl iiol know, 
the men knew how to die, and at the eiiil of the ilay a lif»p of lf»il loltl where 
each regiment and battery hml stood. 


THE 71! REE aUEAl^ LEADERS. 


IGl 


The folluwiiig actroniit of tin*, battle of Waterloo appeared 
iii the first etiition of this translation, and is retained with 
some eorroetionH. Possibly too niueh was spoken or written 
at the tinn; about Waterloo, for evaui tin*, Duke of Wellington 
saiil he felt ashamed, as if it wen^ the only battle the English 
army had ev«‘r fought.” Puit Wattudoo was won close to honu^, 
and the natic»n reeeived the news without the long d(days they 
were ae(!Ustoined to when tidings came from Spain. After 
tin* weary struggh* ()f past years th<n*e was inttmse joy to find 
that peae«* had lieen gained iii a day. Tlie struggle*, too, was 
erne of a nature to 1m* und(*rHtood by, and to he most gratifying 
to, the Hngiish mind. hVw would havci comprelHiuded long 
seieniifie. mameuvring ; every one could umhu-stand the steady, 
paiit*nt resi.stancie of tin* galiant m(‘n who lined the ridge of 
WaterlfM* and died on it. d'lu*. almost dramatie close*, of tlu*. 
Iwith*, icH), Went straight i<i tlu* heart of the three, mitions, and 
all were proud when iliey read how, at the eud of the day, the 
glad last eh«*er went, tip, as tlu* Diik<*, Ktirrt*d for onet*. to some 
t‘moiion aiul Having Itis life, was no longe‘r valuable, led on 
his mainiy red line from the ridge wht»re, a thittker nui line 
of tlemi aiul woiuuhul iidd h<>w liertat hatl Ixmui attack and 
ri*Hist4iiice, 

The forties of tire Allies wt*r<* h‘d by tbit two generals who 
were proliably tlu* very men of all others to be opponitntH of 
Niipoliam. Wellington Imd for years mi't and overcome the 
Freiieli, mid though he had mtknowledged that he looked on 
tlie viwy prei4init*r* of Kaitoleon m i*f|ui valent to so many thou- 
miitil iiiorti enemies* still his calm and cold naturit was not 
liiilih* to he difiiiiayeil by tlie. prestige of the Great Ga|)tain he 
wm now to meet for the first time. ** I at least,” said he, 

will iiot he frightened beforehand.” Blueher had no preten- 
sioiis to stTiilf*gie or tiie.tieal skill, hut he was animated hy an 
intense liatri**! to lie* <*unsi* of Napoleon, and a determination to 
liatter at the Freiieli army wherever and whmuwer lui could 
iri'i^et it. ’This iietf»rtiiinntion of the old vekwan hiwl done 
more for the Allies in 1H14 than all the seienci.^ of their mh 
visers. When ls*iiteii off by Naiwileon he hiul ralliiul like 
(iriiiit ill front of Lee, and went at his foe again witli bulhdog 
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tenacity. liiKgiLsted with the w*avfring aiul eaiitioit at* 
Allies in 1814, lu* fertinuitely had gn^at {‘(nitidentH* in Wealing, 
ton aiid the English. It may safely. hi* saiil that if no other 
general would have i^xposetl ids army ttMhdVat. in tlie |Hisitiuu 
of Ligny, no other gen^^ral would have siruggit'il up in time at 
W aterloo. 

No less tlian 8(H), IKK) men were marehing !«* the phiiiis id“ 
Flenrus on th<^ morning ol the Kith of June. IKId. I'lit* .sum* 
mer sun shone brightly on idoest ami on pasiurt* and eorn* 
land, rieli in the pr<uiuse td abundant harvest, and rt»pt»Hing 
in p)em‘.e and loveliness. How ehangi'tl was tlie seem* en* a 
week had passt**! away ! Sc*ur<died h^rests and trample«i plain, 
smoking ruins of cottages ami <lesolated villagt-s, alcme ihn 
mained ! ^ 

The night of the ITth was a most wreirhf*d tme in regard to 
the state of the weatlH*r. The gnuind was t ramplt‘d init» mud, 
and, though in tln^ middle of thuie, the Kunperaiure lM‘for«» 
dawn was intensely e<dd. From the very heavy fall «rf rain it 
was found dillieult tt» maintain any tires. <4reai pari of the 
French army had passed the night in tin* village id Keiiappe, 
and Napolecm hatl estahlished his <pmrtt*rH at tlni larmhouHe, 
called Eaillou, near La Ihdle Ailiaiire. As the morning ml- 


J There Sh the u«iml diseni|iai»fy th«» v»rliia?i hiMtorifS m In th«< 

strength ef the airnilfs whk'h fought at \VatiTh«i. lSir»i€»y tlarilniT, wh«* l» 
always e«njvein«‘nt fe reff»r l*>, iiiak^wi (a. ttUt Ka|«4e<,«i*« ft»ree« ’* whieh |mr« 
ti«’ii|)atiHl in the battle ” nimrly I‘J,cen, but this loi.ti eel agre« with Ihii 
figurtJM in the righldiaini dihtmii nf lib <»wti fable, whleli itiieiini tn 
(J4/.H7. The tetal of the tlgnreis given In hb tafde |i, 'Jll €omm t*i 

74,725. He tloei net state whetlmr he ItmhtfleM iirtlllerf In llib laii table; bni 
in any the imnibers will net agf«i»s Tblrw tbsiiie |i. I5:i| iinv« lliat 
NaiKUeon hail. 7(t(}0n nieii, m dnufi mnniiii {Umm Iv, i*,. ilvii, Prliire Eibniarfi 
d’ Anvargne (p. 215) the Iota! iyiT2,bt}<),wlillti llatniej I p, JIfl h 

adding 7tXlO lor lirtllbiry, lailv glv«*i ii*mifibs.tklt:l. Ptirbaii# mone «f ibe mm* 
fiwion eomes from (lirarir« iliviahm being left ai Flrtirii«. Pritlmbly w« may 
taka NaiKdaiwib strength iw alM>nt Tl.tXki, with 2I«I gini«. i|i. 

gives Wellington (17, iMil, with I5il guns, tlie Priniiians grailitally imiiie ii|i, 
having, by Iwrsay tlardtif*r (p. liNP, tb«^ following utreiiglti at tfie ipairi 
stated: — 4.:i0 r.M., KM-XXI; 5 211,(10(1: 7 r.«., 52*W*t Willi KM gtnw. 

Thus at the end of the day .NapitUion hail to fai^e meii and *jiil 

guns with 71,00CI men and 2411 gitiis. The Engli4i wrlferw are* tif coiirw^, an*.* 
loiis to explain that a gWfit many of their aUieii imii away, lint It i« 
to oount only the brave men In an army. To nmkm ib« few rmi b aliin^t a-i 
good as killing him, and if the whole of Welllfittoiib ffiwie hmi foreeif 
bacik it wcnild have been al»nrd not ibeiti. Itnleetl., iii t>f ilm 

biwt Fre.noh trcxips did ©veiitwally rnii, this sort of cftimtlallitn womid iiol 
end in favor of the Engllth. 
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viuuH‘(! tin* wt‘ath(‘r becaiue more favorable, and the French 
made pn‘paratious for the attack. 

Napohnai drew up his army in such a manner that he 
eotild assail t‘it!u*r of the wings or the centre of Wellington. 
Hit* road to C ’liarieroi wms taken avS the centre. On the right, 
with its outer tiank t^ipositt*. to La Haye Sainte, was Drouot 
ii’Krlon’s corps composed of the four divisions (counting 
always from tin* right) of Duruttt*, Marcognet, Alix, and 
OonzcloL each about 400(1 strong. The 1st, or JacquinoFs, 
cavalry divisiim, some MOO sabres, formed the extreme right. 
Tht* h*fi wing, fa<dng Hougomont and stretching from the 
(diarh*rcu rtiutl to that to Nivelles, was formed of th<^ 2d corps, 
lit*ille's, com|>oHed of the- three divisions of Bacluilu, Foy, and 
Prince tbu’dine Bonaparte (the ex-King of Westphalia, with 
(tcncral (iuillemimd as his adviser), each 5000 strong. Fire’s 
(2d) cavalry division, 170() Habr(*s, formed the extreme left. 
This made the first lim* 34,100. One hundred yards Imhind 
<a*ntre, (ui iht* left of the Oharhu’oi road, was the 6th 
ciU’pH, Lobaifsd formed of tin* two divisions of KSimmer and 
tleannin, with abdal sircuigth of about 5000 num. Alongside 
this et>rps, but im the right of the (liarleroi road, W(u*e the 
two cavalry {livisiouH oi' Ihmiont ,and Std)ervie, together about 
23(Ml saljres, Tw(» hundred yards in rc‘ar of ea(di wing was 
placed a cavalry cc»rps, MilhamPH (cuinissic.r), tht^ 4th cavalry 
<*(irpH, containing tin* divisions <d‘ I)(*lort and Wa.uti(‘.r (or 
Wathier Saiiit-Alplnmse), cm the right; the third (Rivalry 
corps, Kcllermaiufs (the (icneral who charged at Marengo, 
md Ids fiitlier the old Marshal who fought at Valmy), on the 
left, with Lheriiier (dragcKms and cuiraBHiers) and RouHsel 
ft’lle-rlml aii IHvisi«nuil (lem^rals, (?a<di corps being aiumt 2600 
strtmg. Tw’o liiindrefl yards in nw of (?ach of these e^avalry 
enrpH was ii c»avalrj division «)f the, (hiard, the*. clniHseurs and 
Ia!ic*eri4 of Lfdelivre-Pesnouetttm, about 2CK)0 sabres, on the 
right; (Itiyot with his tjrmmlmrH d chemil^ and dragoons, 
abmit 1400 mbres, on the kd‘t. Half a mile in rear of the 
first lino was a formidable reservi^, Drouot, with three divia- 
ions of thii iiifatitry of the Ouard : FrianPa division of 

* C*wiwi iiciieral of AiiiHm* or Rtwliog <a'let>rity. 
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grenadiers of tlm (dd Uuanl, Moraiurs of t,he chasseurs cd* th«‘ 
Old Guard, and Duhcnsme's of vnlOJeitrs and iimiilr.itrH of the 
Y^oiing (iiiarch the wholt* o! this (‘orps Inung alMuit 11,0(10 
strong. The strengtii just given is only an u|»|trc»ximati(in, 
and cloes not imdude some i(MK) men cd the ariilitu-y.^ 

The Allied Army 'Wim disposed in the foiitjwiiig orcli*r : 
the corps of the Prince of Orange, forming tlie emd re cd the 
line, was posted on some high ground — its riglii in the rear 
of the farm of Ilougomont, its left behind La Hayt* Saintta 
These two posts were oceiipital l>y light truops, llougc»inoiit 
by 12(K) men, and La Hay e Sainte by 4(K^ imm. Lord H ill's 
corps formed the right wing hetwiaui I^Ierbi* Braine and 
Hougomoiit. General Piet<m (umimandeil the left wing, wddeli 
took iij> a position iHitween the road from Genappe and dVr- 
larliaye, through which village a comiunnicaiion was kept up 
with tht 3 PrusHian army !>y means <d’ pairolH. The (‘avalry, 
under th(3 command of tin* Karl of rxbridg<% was principally 
stationed in rear of the centre and left wing, Viviaids liussar 
hrigiule being on thtM*xtreme h»ft <»f the whol<» line. 'Phe ar- 
tillery was judiciously planted in various parts td* the Iim*. 
With this order of batthi tlie Duke of Wellington rietermined 
to receive the enemy's asHault, it having been arraiigisi that 
Blucher should aid him with part of Ids army, under Gimeral 
Bulow, whose arrival was exinatel about tin* ntidtile cd‘ the 
day. 

The position of Mont Ht Jean, thus takf*n np by the 
British army, wm situated aknit a mile awl a quarter from 
a similar height on which the Freneli army pliw^eil itself. 
It WM divided from the opposite! ascent liy a vsdioy into 
which there was a very gentle and r«'*gular «ii that the 

whole of the ground within (‘annowsliot eoiihl lie riuidtly 
seen. Two great roatla nearly per|M*ndieular to i!ii» line of 
the army, and two smaller romls in a line witli tlie nriiiy, 
and behind it, gave every ftmility for a frr^e coiiiiiimiieation 
for troops and guns. On another ridge alsitit five hiimlre<l 
yards behind our first lines, the mw<md lines wcirii stiithmed, 

isfimtidwl oil (hu*rai.'ir$m tif |». rill, A 

poshioai of tmoh army #iU Isifoiiini in Otmlnff 
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unseen from the French position, and between the two ridges 
a valley gave cover to any movement that it might be requi- 
site to make. The flanks were sufficiently protected by the 
possession of the village of Braine-la-Leude on the right, and 
La Haye and (.)hain on the left, as well as by the forest of 
Soignies in the rear, upon which both flanks were thrown 
back. 

A careful study of this position will refute the objections of 
those who have blamed the Duke of Wellington for his choice 
in <)(?cupying it, and who held that, in case of defeat, the posi- 
tioii h*ft no means of retreat, and that the English army would, 
in such circuiustaiKjos, liave been utterly destroyed. It is very 
difficAilt to predic.ate what would happen in certain contingen- 
(‘.i(\s, but in the inn'sent case there does not appear to be any 
doul)t that umhu* such unfortunate circumstances the British 
army would have been able to efh^it a retreat without any 
(‘xtraordinary diffi(udty. If their first position had been car- 
ried, the vilhagc} of St. Jean in the rear, at the junction of the 
two gr(‘at roads befor<i mentioned, would have been an excel- 
hmt (Muitn^ of support for a second position, from which it 
would have been eciually difficult to dislodge the British. But 
even if tln^ British troops had been driven into the forest in a 
stat(^ of rout, they would there have found themselves in com- 
parative safety. The forest consisted of tall trees without 
tmderwood, almost everywhere passable for men and horses. 
In such a position the practicability of maintaining themselves 
against the French army must be evident to any one who con- 
sidcu’s the. extreme difficulty of forcing infantry from a wood 
whi(‘,h (‘.annot b<^ turned ; and it is confirmed by a remark of 
tln^ Duke of Wellington, made in conversation with a friend, 
‘‘ Thc^y coxild never have so beaten us but that we could have 
made good the wood against them.” ^ 

Th(5 chief strength of the position of Mont St. Jean was 
due to two farms in front, — Hougomont and La Haye Sainte. 

I This ItmJs 118 to oxainino a question raised by the battle of Waterloo. 
Wcmhl an army with its back to a forest, and iiaving a good road behind its 
eentra aful iKdhhid oatdi of its wings, be compromised if it lost the battle, as 
NaiM>hM)ii has declared? For my part, I believe, on the contrary, such a 
position wouhl 1 h^ more favorable for a retreat tli an ground entirely open ” 
(Jomini, Prifek de VAH de la Qxuirre, tome ii. p. 15). 
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These farms lay on the slope of the vulh*y. aUoiit loOo jarcis 
apart. Both were capable of coiitaiiiiiii^ troops, ami lioui^o- 
mont coiiiprised an exttmt of ganlens and tnielosures capable 
of containing a force suiiicitnit to make it an iinpcnlant po.si. 
No columns of the French caaild pas.s betvvetui them without 
being exposed to a flank fire, and this tannniistaiu!e gave Ihi* 
principal advantage to tin* Fuglish positicmd 

The army under the comnuiud of tin* i>ukt* tif Wellington 
amounted to about 67,661 men, of whom were British. 

Besides this, an Allied force of IH, OCNI men, under Brinci* 
Frederick of Orange, was stationed in front (d Hath*, ahtuii 
eight miles from the held of hat.tit% ami was md. engagt*«L 
The Bh'eneh force ]:)ri*sc*nt at Waterhsa as well as that of tin* 
Prussians, lias alr(*ady het*n stat(*d. 

The morning and part of the forenoim of the liSth were 
passed by the French in a siatt* of .supineness, for which it 
was difficult to jmcount. The rain had ifcrtainly retardeil their 
movements, more particularly that; i»f bringing the artillery 
into ]K>siti(m *, yet it \vm olmerved that this had bet'u aceouo 
plishedatan early hour. In iirouehy’s puhlieaiion wi» find a 
reiison which may havt* caustn! this <ielay, namely, that Napo- 
leon’s ammunitibu had beam so much exhausted in the precinb 
ing contests that thtusj was only a supply with the army for 
an action of eight hours. Bonaparte states that it was neees* 
sary to wait until tlu^ ground wjis suflieiently tiried tt» enahh* 
the cavalry and artillery to mameuvre;® howa»vt*i\ in such a 
soil, a few hours could make very little ditferenee, parti«’iilarly 
as a drmling rain contimnsl sill the morning iind indeed niter 
the action had commaiKmd. Tin* heavy fall of riiiii on the 
night of the 17th was no dou!>t more ilisadvanlageoiis in the 
French than to the troops unii(*r Lord Wellitigtiiti ; the hitter 
were in position, and hml few movements iii iitake, whilst tlii* 
French columns, and |>articularly the eavidryi ivi^re fatigtted 
and impeded by the state of the ground, which with the tniiio 

^ The Bake of Weniaictoii, when riwiiin: ihroiifti Ilwigitiiti In iti«* 
tog summer, P'Mrticukrly iiotioeil thi* strength t»f the nf Wileriiie, 

and stated that if it ever should l»e his fate tti tight a Imlih* fur the 
of Brussels, he would endeavor to do so in that iHmllloii iCtnaif 
Bmiei, p. edit. ISS^I). * ' 

2 Montholon. 
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pled corn caused them to advance more slowly and kept them 
longer under fire. On the other hand, the same causes de- 
layed the Prussians in their junction,^ which they had prom- 
ised to effect about noon.^ 

Soon after eleven ® the battle commenced by the advance of 
the French under Jerome Bonaparte, upon Hougomont, which 
was occupied by some Nassau and Hanover troops, and by the 
light companies of the English Guards, and the first gun fired 
was from an English battery. This made a gap for a moment 
in the head of the advancing column. A tremendous cannon- 
ade along the whole French line, from upwards of 200 guns, 
opened to support this attack. Napoleon’s eagle glance at 
once discovered the great importance of the post of Hougo- 
mont, which was, in fact, the key to the English position. He 
accordingly directed his first efforts against it, and persevered 
in them unceasingly throughout the day. 

A cloud of tirailleurs pushed through the wood and corn- 
fields; they were aimed at with fatal certainty from the 
loopholes, windows, and summit of the building. But the 
French eventually compelled the few men that remained out- 
side to withdraw into the chateau by the rear gate. In the 
mean time the French redoubled their efforts against it, and 
the fire of the immediate defenders of that point for a moment 
ceased. The gate was then forced. At this critical moment 
Colonel Macdonell rushed to the spot with the ofS.cers and 
men nearest at hand, and not only expelled the assailants but 
reclosed the gate. The French, from their overwhelming 
numbers, again entered the yard, when the Guards retired to 
the house and kept up from the windows such a destructive 

1 The delay of Napoleon on the 17th of June has been much criticised, but 
the Prince Edouard d’ Auvergne, in his Waterloo, p. 236, points out that this 
delay Inid not the effect believed to result from it. Wellington would have 
retired, if hard pressed on the 17th of June, instead of lialting at Waterloo. 
At the worst Blucher, however hardly pressed in his movement, would have 
only had to leave two corps to detain Grrouchy, indeed less than one corps 
was found sufficient, and the remaining two corps would have been enough 
to crush the main army while engaged with Wellington. 

2 Captain Pringle. 

® Accounts differ as to the precise period at which the battle commenced. 
The British official account states the time to have been ten o’clock ; but 
Colonel Mackinnon, who was with the Guards at Hougomont, has a precise 
recollection that the first gun was fired shortly after eleven.’*— 1836 
edition. 
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lire tluit the Kreiu'h were driven nut and t.ht* inert* 

was closed 

“ Gemnnl Foy havinij; eliaHt*tl tin* Nassau tnktps Itefdrt* 
him, passed through Hit* wo<hI aiul surrouudtHl tin* cdn*itt*au. 
All attempts to rally tht'se men prtiviiig fruitit‘.ss. (’tdomd 
Mackirnion with the Gremuliers and first eonipany nnivtnl 
to the support of the place, atui the Frentdi wert^ ft)rct‘ti 
back. 

“On the retreat of the Nassau troops liOrd Saltoun, with 
the light companies of tht! 1st hrigadt% was again tu-dtwtsl tt* 
Hougoinont, and recov(*rt*d tin* ondiard anti also part of the 
wood in its front; the lattt*r, however, thi*re was no possi- 
hility of holding in opposition to tin* vast superiority of the 
French troops. Lord Haltoun therefore^ imule oeeasitutal sal- 
lies from the orchanl ; his orders wtTts in the ev«uit of its 
being forced, to rtdare into the <*huteau ; hut he defeiidml it 
against every attem}it. 

“The entrance of the wood was atiat'ketl in tin* most 
gallant manner by th<^ Goldstreain Guartls. I'ln* eoiapanieH 
under Colonel Woodford ehe<‘red, and after charging opmietl 
a lire, Imt the powerful rtssistamtf* they met with eould not 
be overcome. This officer therefore ndired, ami imieretl 
Ilougomont. 

“Afterwards tlie Frentdi exerted tltenirndveH to vimy 
orchard. Thc^y twice got possession of the hedge, Imt gained 
no further gro\ind, tm the d(*fenderH wert» tirm, and the trmips 
on the garden-wall which overhwded the orchard jtimred in ii 
cross-lire and occasioned them sesvere loss. 

“The French soldiers were undaunted, in fclieir af;l 4 w*k«, 
but Ilougomont was defended with a calm and staibhorn 
gallantry that alone cotild have enaldfid no small a f<»rce to 
resist the repeated and lierce iwisaults of the great ftircf% 
consisting of nearly tlie wlmle 2d Frencli corps. Tim ctosk- 
discharge from the artillery "wim incessant; tlie bursting of 
shells set part of tho building in Ham«»s, and us tlie tire 
extended to^ the chapel and stables many of the wu',iiiiideil 
soldiers of the Coldstreams |H*rished. The C:hiard.s# iiiwer- 
theless, at no” time exceeding 2CKI0 men, maintained the |««fc 
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amidst the terrible conflagration within, and the murderous 
fire of the attacking troops from without. When the conten- 
tion terminated the Trench dead lay piled round the chateau, 
in the wood, and every avenue leading to it.^^ ^ 

During the early part of the day the action was almost 
entirely confined to this part of the line, except a galling 
fire of artillery along the centre, vigorously returned by the 
English guns. This fire gradually extended towards the left, 
and some cavalry demonstrations were made by the French. 

From the exposed position of part of the English troops on 
the sloping ground they suffered very severely from the 
French artillery, and the Duke of Wellington thought it 
advisable to move them back about 150 to 200 yards to the 
reverse slope of the hill. The artillery in consequence re- 
mained in advance, that they might see into the valley. This 
alteration was made between one and two o’clock by the Duke 
in person ; it was general along the front or centre of the 
position, on the height to the right of La Haye Sainte. 

This movement withdrew a considerable portion of the 
Allied troops from the sight of the French, and appears to 
have been considered by them as the beginning of a retreat : 
Napoleon determined in consequence to attack our left centre, 
in order to get possession of the farm of Mont St. Jean, or of 
the village itself, which commanded the point where the two 
roads met. Accordingly Comte d’Erlon moved forward with 
his whole corps” in four dense columns, supported by large 
bodies of cavalry, and covered by a tremendous cannonade. 
The English infantry were formed into squares to receive the 
cuirassiers. The French cavalry being in advance of their 
infantry on the left of the attack, the Duke of Wellington 
ordered the English Life Guards to charge them. The 
cuirassiers were driven back on their own position, where the 
chaussee, being cut into the rising ground, left steep banks on 
either side. In this confined space they fought at sword’s- 
length for several minutes, until some light artillery was 
brought down from the heights, upon which the British 
cavalry returned to its position. 

1 Origin and Services of the Coldstream Guards, by Colonel MacMnnon, 
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Gomte d’Erlon’s infantry, meanwhile, advanced beyond La 
Haye Sainte, which at this time they did not attack. As 
the French drew near a Belgian brigade of infantry stationed 
in front fell back in confusion, and the French columns in- 
stantly occupied the height. Sir Thomas Picton, perceiving 
this, immediately moved up General Pack^s brigade, and 
opened a fire upon the French columns as they took possession 
of the vantage-ground they had just gained. Without wait- 
ing for the English charge of bayonets the French infantry 
began to hesitate, when the latter approached within thirty 
yards. At this moment Ponsonby’s brigade of heavy dragoons 
wheeling round the infantry, took the French in flank. An 
immediate panic spread amongst them, and throwing down 
their arms they ran away in all directions to avoid the sabres 
of the cavalry. Many were killed, and an eagle with 2000 
prisoners taken. But the cavalry pursued their success too 
far ; they were fired upon by another column, and being at 
the same time attacked by a fresh body of French cavalry, 
they were in turn driven back with much loss. 

General Ponsonby, who commanded the heavy dragoons, 
and Sir Thomas Picton, who led on his division to repel this 
attack, were both killed.^ 


^ The following particulars connepted with the death of Sir Thomas Picton 
will be read with especial interest : — 

‘'The Prench columns were marching close up to the hedge, the English 
advanced to meet them, and the muzzles of their muskets almost touched. 
Picton ordered Sir James Kempt^s brigade forward; they bounded over the 
hedge, and were received with a murderous volley. A frightful struggle 
then ensued ; the English rushed with fury upon their opponents, not stop- 
ping to load, but trusting solely to the bayonet to do its deadly work. The 
French fire had, however, fearfully thinned this first line, and they were 
fighting at least six to one. Picton therefore ordered General Pack’s brigade 
to advance. With the exhilarating cry of ‘Charge! Hurra!’ he placed 
mmself at their head, and. led them forward. They returned his cheer as 
they followed him with a cool determination, which, in tlie words of the 
Spanish chief Alava, ‘ appalled the enemy.’ 

‘ The General kept at the head of the line, stimulating it by his own ex- 
ample. A,ccording to the Duke of Wellington’s despatch, ‘this was one of 
the most serious attacks made by the enemy on our position.’ To defeat it 
was therefore of vital importance to tlie success of the day. Picton knew 
this, and doubtle^ felt that his own presence would tend greatly to inspire 
(^nfidence. He was looking along his gallant line, waving his 
swoid, whena ball ^ruck him on the temple, and he fell back upon his horse 
dead. Captain Tyler, seeing him fall, immediately dismoimted and ran 
to his assistance : with the aid of a soldier he lifted him off his horse ; but all 
assistoce was vain — his noble spirit had fled. 

. , The rush of war passed on, the contending hosts had met, and none 
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ISTey was now sent witK 10,000 cavalry to break the right 
wing of Wellington. The French cavalry, in their attack 
on the right centre of the British line, were not supported by 
infantry, and made several desperate attacks upon our 
infantry, who immediately formed into square, and main- 
tained themselves with the most determined courage and 
coolness. During these various charges upon the squares 
the French cuirassiers displayed great intrepidity, riding up 
to the ranks, and actually cutting at the bayonets with their 
swords, and firing at the officers.^ The artillery, which was 
somewhat in front, kept up a well-directed fire upon them as 
they advanced, but, on their nearer approach, the gunners 
were obliged to retire into the squares, so that the guns 
were actually in momentary possession of the French cavalry, 
who could not, however, keep possession of them, or even 
spike them, if they had the means, in consequence of the 
heavy fire of musketry to which they were exposed. The 
French accounts state that several squares were broken, and 
standards taken, which is incorrect ; on the contrary, the small 
squares constantly repulsed the cavalry, whom they generally 
allowed to advance close to their bayonets before they fired. 
The cuirassiers were then driven back with loss on all points, 

could be idle at such a moment. His body was therefore placed beneath a 
tree by which it could readily be found when the fight was done. 

“When the sanguinary struggle had ceased, and the victorious English 
were called back to the field of battle, leaving the Prussians to pursue the 
enemy, Captain Tyler went in search of the body of his old General. He 
found it easily. 

“ Upon looking at the dress of Sir Thomas Picton on the evening of the 
18th, a few hours after his death, it was observed that his coat was torn on 
one side. Tliis led to a further examination, and then the truth became 
api>arent : — on the 16th he had been wounded at Quatre Bras a musket- 
ball had struck him and broken two of his ribs, besides producing, it was 
supposed, some internal injuries; but, expecting that a severe battle would 
be fought within a short time, he kept this wound secret, lest he should be 
solicited to absent himself. From the moment he had left this country until 
he joined the army he had never entered any bed — he had scarcely given 
himself time to take any refreshment, so eager was he in the perforniance of 
his duty. After the severe wound which he had received he would have 
been justified in not engaging in the action of the 18th. His body was not 
only blackened by his first wound, but even swelled to a considerable degree: 
and those who had seen it wondered that he should have been able to take 
part in the duties of the field ” {Memoirs of Sir T. Picton). _ 

1 The Duke of Wellington himself assured me at the Congress of Verona 
(1822) that he had never seen in war anything so admirable as the ten or 
twelve repeated charges of the French cuirassiers on the troops of all 
Inranches Domini, Precis de la Oampagne de 1816). 
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and tlie artillerymen, immediately resuming tlieir guns in the 
most prompt manner, opened a destructive fire of grapeshot 
on them as they retired. 

“ After the failure of the first attack the • ^French had little 
or no chance of success in renewing it; but the officers, 
perhaps ashamed of the failure of troops of whose prowess 
they were justly proud, endeavored repeatedly to bring them 
back to charge the squares; they could, however, only be 
brought to pass between them and round them; they even 
penetrated to our second line, where they cut down some 
stragglers and artillery drivers, who were with the limbers 
and ammunition wagons. They charged the Brunswick 
squares in the second line with no better success, and were 
driven back by the Allied cavalry, some of whom suffered 
from pursuing too far. 

If the Allies had been in retreat such an attack of cavalry 
might have led to the most important results ; but the 
Trench cavalry, in passing and repassing the British squares, 
suffered severely by their fire ; so much so that before the 
end of the action, when they might have been of great use, 
either in the last great attack, or in covering the retreat, 
they were nearly destroyed. The only advantage which 
appeared to result from their remaining in the British position 
was, that it prevented the guns from playing on the columns 
which afterwards formed near La Belle Alliance, in order to 
debouch for a new attack. The galling fire of the infantry, 
however, forcing the Trench horsemen at length to retire into 
the hollow ground to cover themselves, the artillery were 
again at their guns, and being in advance of the squares saw 
completely into the valley, and by their well-directed fire 
made gaps in them as they re-formed to repeat this useless 
expenditure of lives. Had Bonaparte been on the spot he 
would no doubt have prevented this wanton sacrifice of some 
of his best troops. The protracted presence of his cavalry 
in the British lines evidently prevented him from concen- 
trating the fire of his powerful artillery on that part of the 
line he intended to break, as had always been his custom ; 
and this was treating his enemy with a contempt which. 
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from what he had experienced at Qnatre Bras, could not he 
justified.^ 

hTo situation could be more trying to the steady courage 
of the British army than the disposition of the troops in 
square at Waterloo. There is an excited feeling in an 
attacking body that stimulates the coldest and blunts the 
thought of danger. The tumultuous enthusiasm of the 
assault spreads from man to man, and duller spirits catch a 
gallant frenzy from the brave around them. But the endur- 
ing and devoted courage which pervaded the British squares, 
when, hour after hour, mowed down by a murderous artillery, 
and wearied by furious and frequent onsets of lancers and 
cuirassiers, when the constant order, ^ Close up ! close up ! ’ 
marked the quick succession of slaughter that thinned their 
ranks, and when later in the day the remnants of two and 
even three regiments were necessary to complete the square 
which one of them had formed in the morning — to support 
this with firmness, and ^feed death,’ inactive and unmoved, 
exhibited that calm and desperate bravery which elicited the 
admiration of Napoleon himself. 

Knowing that to repel these desperate and sustained 
attacks a tremendous sacrifice of human life must occur 
Napoleon, in defiance of their acknowledged bravery, calcu 
lated on wearing the British into defeat. But when he sav 
his columns driven back in confusion, when charged on the 
left of the English line by the gallant Ponsonby, when his 
cavalry receded from the squares they could not penetrate, 
when battalions were reduced to companies by the fire of hb 
cannon, and still that ^feeble few’ showed a perfect front, and 

1 After one of these charges of cavalry a hand-to-hand encounter, many 
of which occurred during the day, took place in sight of the British forces. 

An hussar and a French cuirassier met in the plain; the former had lost his 
cap, and was bleeding from a wound on the head; he did not, however, hesi- 
tate to attack his stem-clad adversary, and it was soon evident that the effi- , 

ciency of cavalry depends upon good horsemanship and skill in the use of I: 

the sword, and not on heavy defensive armor. The moment that the swords f 

crossed the military skill and superiority of the hussar were evident; after a | 

few skirmishes the Frenchman received a violent cut in the face that made I 

him reel in his saddle: it was now impossible for him to escape his active j 

opponent, and a well-directed thrust of the British hussar levelled the j 

cuirassier to the ground, amidst the cheers of his anxious comrades.— | 

Editor of 1836 edition. | 
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held the ground they had originally fcaken, — >his admiration 
was expressed to Soult, ^ How beautifully these English fight! 
— but they must give way ! ’ ^ 

While the battle continued along the whole of the British 
position the Belgians were driven from Papellote and La 
Haye by the French. One of the columns in making this 
attack was completely routed by the 12th British dragoons : 
this, nevertheless, did not prevent them from carrying the 
two villages. 

The farm of La Haye Sainte was bravely defended by 400 
men of the King’s German Legion, eventually re-enforced by 
two more companies of the same body. Profiting by the 
temporary recoil produced by one of their combined attacks 
upon this part of the British line. La Haye Sainte was sur- 
rounded by French troops, and incessant efforts were made 
by them to carry it. The gallant Germans repulsed every 
attempt as long as their ammunition lasted. This at length 
failed them, and there was no possibility of introducing a 
further supply, the provision of a gate at the rear having been 
overlooked. The overwhelming force of the French near the 
spot, and the difficulty of ingress offered by the construction 
of the building, rendered all aid hopeless. For some time 
these devoted men resisted their adversaries with their swords 
and bayonets, but the French, firing upon them from the roof, 
and bursting open the strong doors and defences, soon suc- 
ceeded in overpowering the remnant, who, to a man, were put 
to the sword. This success, unattended with any ultimate 
benefit to the French, was all they could boast of. The con- 
test was now continued in the same unconnected mode of 
skirmishing in front of La Haye Sainte and around Hougo- 
mont. 

The cavalry charges on the right wing were repeated time 
after time without infantry support till nearly half-past four, 
all, however, without any great result. Soon after four 
o’clock a brief cessation of Napoleon’s repeated attacks took 
place: this may be considered as the crisis of the sanguinary 
contest of Waterloo. The squares of the Allied army had 

1 Maxwell, vol. iii. p. 487. 
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remained unshaken, they had received repeated charges with 
a characteristic coolness and intrepidity that have no equal. 
The Emperor might at this moment have broken off the en- 
gagement, but if it was to be continued, it could only be done 
by destroying the English army before the Prussians, who 
were expected, should arrive, for at this time G-eneral 
Domont, who had been detached to watch the progress of the 
Prussians, announced that a corps of 10,000 men was in full 
march towards Planchenoit, and by half-past four Bulow^s 
guns opened on Domont. 

“ The Erench about this period concentrated their artillery 
particularly on the left of the Genappe chaussee in front of 
La Belle Alliance, and commenced a heavy fire (a large pro- 
portion of the guns were twelve-pounders) on that part of the 
British line extending from behind La Haye Sainte towards 
Hongomont: the infantry sheltered themselves by lying 
dowi^ behind the ridge of the rising ground, and bore the 
fire with heroic patience. Several of the English guns had 
been disabled, and many artillerymen killed and wounded, so 
that this fire was scarcely returned, but when the new point 
of attack was no longer doubtful two brigades were brought 
from Lord Hilhs corps on the right, and were of most essen- 
tial service.” ^ 

“The British army had sustained several severe attacks, 
which had been all repulsed, and no advantage of any conse- 
quence had been gained by the enemy. They had possessed 
part of the wood and garden of Hougomont and La Haye 
Sainte, which latter they were unable to occupy. Hot a 
square had been broken, shaken, or obliged to retire. The 
infantry continued to display the same obstinacy, the same 
cool, calculating confidence in theniselves, in their commander, 
and in their officers, which had covered them with glory in 
the long and arduous war in the Peninsula. From the limited 
extent of the field of battle, and the tremendous fire their 
columns were exposed to, the loss of the enemy could not 
have been less than 15,000 killed and wounded. Two eagles 
and 2000 prisoners had been taken, and the Erench cavalry 

1 Captain Pringle. 
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aearly destroyed. The English still occupied nearly the ' 

same position as in the morning, but their loss had been * 

severe, perhaps not less than 10,000 killed and wounded, 
rjieir ranks were further thinned by the numbers of men 
who carried off the wounded, part of whom never returned 
bo the field ; the number of Belgian and Hanoverian troops, 
many of whom were young levies, that crowded to the rear, ; 

was very considerable, besides the number of dismounted 
dragoons, together with a proportion of infantry, some of | 

whom, as will always be found in the best armies, were glad ! 

to escape from the field. These thronged the road leading to j 

Brussels in a manner that none but an eye-witness could have 
believed, so that perhaps the actual force under the Duke of 
Wellington at this time, half-past six, did not amount to more 
than 34,000 men.^’ I 

It may here be proper to consider the situation of the i 

Prussian army, and the assistance they had been able to ren- ; 

der up to this time. | 

^^We had at an * early hour been in communication with I 

some patrols of Prussian cavalry on our extreme left. A 
Prussian corps, under Bulow, had marched from Wavre at an 
early hour, 7 a.m., to manoeuvre on the right and rear of the i 

French army, but Marshal Blucher with a large proportion of I 

the Prussian army were still on the heights above Wavre j 

when the action had commenced at Waterloo.” ^ The state ; 

of the roads had become deplorable, for the ground was com- 
pletely saturated with the heavy rains that had fallen during 
sixteen hours. Eivulets had become torrents : ' water had 
filled up every hollow, so as constantly to compel the troops ! 

to separate, for in many cases the infantry were obliged to 
wade for hundreds of yards together along the forest roads, 
which might rather be termed water-courses. The columns of 
the Prussian troops advancing from Wavre extended over 
many miles. Great as were the obstacles that retarded the 
progress of the cavalry and infantry, the immense train of 
artillery occasioned still greater delay, although they had not 
more than twelve or fourteen miles to march. The guns fre- 

1 Captain Pringle. 
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q[uently sunk axle-deep into the mud. shall never get 

on/' was heard on all sides. “We must get replied 

Blucher. “I have given my word to Wellington, and you 
surely will not suffer me to break it ! only exert yourselves a 
few hours longer, my children, and certain victory is ours.’^ 
Thus encouraging their gallant efforts, the Marshal was to be 
seen in every part of the tedious line of march. 

The cannonading at Waterloo had been distinctly heard by 
Blucher and his anxious army for several hours. Aides de 
camp were continually arriving with reports of the state of 
the battle, and the Prussians were arduously engaged in toil- 
ing through narrow lanes, being well aware that if attacked 
in such a perilous i^osition, should the English army experi- 
ence a reverse, their own destruction would be inevitable. 
Information had been conveyed to Blucher about three o’clock 
that Grouchy had attacked General Thielmann at Wavre in 
great force. Unmoved by this news the veteran Marshal re- 
plied, “ Tell him to do his best, for the campaign of Belgium 
must be decided at Mont St. Jean, and not at Wavre.” 

Marshal Blucher, who had joined in person Billow’s corps 
at half-past four, ordered immediately two brigades of in- 
fantry and some cavalry to operate on the right of tlie 
French.^ He was so far from them, however, that his fire 
was too distant to produce any effect, and was chiefly intended 
to give the Duke of Wellington notice of his arrival. It was 
certainly past five o’clock before the fire of the Prussian artil- 
lery was observed from the British position, and it soon 
seemed to cease altogether. It appears they had advanced 
and obtained some success, but were afterwards held in check 
by the French, who sent a corps under Count Lobau to pre- 
vent them from advancing. About half-past six the first 
Prussian corps came into communication with our extreme 
left near the small hamlet of Chain. 

The attacks of the French on the Allied right were still 
continued. The British remained unmoved under these con- 
tinued assaults ; Milhaud’s cuirassiers and the cavalry of the 

1 Muffling, tlie Prussian oommissioner with Wellington, says (p. 247) 
Blucher opened fire at four o’clock. 
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Guard had again charged about five o’clock ; to support these 
cuirassiers Kellermann’s were despatched, as well as a part 
of the reserve cavalryd To oppose these movements the 
British squares were again formed, and successfully repulsed 
them ; thousands of Trench cavalry were in this manner put 
ho7^s de combat during the day. Unable to force the squares 
of the British infantry, the Trench cavalry showed greater 
courage when opposed to the Horse of the Allies, and many 
severe contests took place between them in front of and even 
among the squares. 

During the temporary cessation which now took place the 
Duke began to concentrate his forces towards the centre, and 
the troops sent to Braine-la-Leude were now brought back. 
The assistance of the Prussians, as we have already stated, 
was expected at mid-day, and this induced Wellington to ac- 
cept a battle, so that the British army had to bear the whole 
brunt of the action for a much longer period than was calcu- 
lated. It was now past six o’clock, and they had been under 
fire for nearly seven hours. The Duke of Wellington how- 
ever, never for a moment showed any anxiety as to the result 
of the battle. He knew his troops, and all that they would 
do under him and for him, and felt confident he should be 
able to maintain his position. The British army was not 
aware of the concerted approach of the Prussians, nor did 
their commander think it necessary to animate their exertions 
by telling them they were coining. Napoleon, on the con- 
traiy, in order to revive the already drooping spirits of his 
men, even of his favorite Guards, who had not as yet been 
engaged, sent Lab^doy^re to inform them, as they were about 
to advance on our squares, that the corps of Grouchy had 
joined the right flank of the Trench Army. This intelligence 
deceived even Marshal Ney, and had a bad effect in the 
Trench ranks when the men learned that it was false. 

1 Bonaparte allows that this charge was made too soon, but that it was 
necessary to support it, and that the cuirassiers of Kellermami, 30CX) in num- 
ber, were consequently ordered forward to maintain the position. And he 
allows that tlie grenadier s-a~clieval and dragoons of the G-uard, which were 
in reserve, advanced without orders, that he sent to recall them but, as they 
were already engaged, any retrograde movement would then have been dan- 
gerous. ~ Editor of 183G edition. 
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On the part of W(*llin|<t<*n, a (!onsitIi*nihh‘ ptirfiiai of Lord 
HilPs corps was still availahh* 4us a roHi‘rvf\ On thf .sidi‘ of 
BoiiapartCj the hnperial (hiard had kopt in ri‘.si*rve, and 
luwl been for some time formed on the heights whitdi r*xieiid 
from La lielle Alliance towards Houg^miont, ami euvt'reti their 
left flank. With these devoted ami brave men Lonaparie 
resolved to make a hist dt?sperate tdfort to !»reak tJie iifttne 
tried centre of the British line, and t-arry their posit.iim iM'fort* 
the attack of the Frussiams could take e fleet. 

About seven o’clock they ailvam‘ed in two eolumns, 
ing four battalions in reserve, 'riny* wt»re eummancbai by 
Ney, who led them on. The advance of the.se <adumns of tin* 
Imperial Guard was supported by a In^avy tw of artillery. 
The British infantry, which had Ixmn posted on tin* reverse of 
the hill, to 1k3 shcdtered from the guns, was insiaiiily moved 
forward by Lord Wellington. General iMait!and*H brigade «»f 
guards and General Adam’s brigade (oLM ami list regiments, 
and 95th rifles) mt‘t this ftirmidable atiaek. Tliey wertt 
flanked by two baUerit*H of artillery, who kepi up a di*strne» 
tive disfdiargti on tlu^ advaneing eolumns. The troops waited 
for the approjudi of th(‘ Freiieh with their ehararlm'istie root* 
ness, until they were within a short <listam*e of tlieir line, 
when they opemnl a wa*ll-din*eted tire upon them. This line 
was formed four deejx Kmdi man fired imif*pemlently, retir’* 
ing a few paces to loml, and then advamani again, sti that they 
never ceased for a moment. The Fn*mdi, liemled liy ilntir 
gallant lemlcr, still came, on, notwitliHLynling the severe loss 
they sustained by tliis destrm?tivfi muskidry. 11iey were 
now within about fifty yards of the Britislt line, when they 
attempted to deidoy, in (»rdcr reitirn the. fire. Ilie line 
appeared to be closing nmnd th«*im They cuniitt not lieploy 
under such a storm, and from the iiiomeiit they eemieil in 
advance their chamu* of succfess was <iver. They iiow^ fi.irriiei.| 
a confused imiss, and at last giving way, retirf»il in tlie utnumt 
confusion, 'limy W(»re iinmediati.dy pursiieit by the light 
troops of General Adam’s hrigmle. This tleeideil ttie ItiitUi!. 
Napoleon hml now i*xhausted his means of He iiiiil 

still, however, the four Isittalions of the Old CJuiiril in reserve. 
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Lord Wellington immediately ordered his whole line to ad- 
vance and attack their position. The French were already 
attempting a retreat. The Old Guard formed a square to 
cover the dismayed and flying columns, flanked by a few guns, 
and supported by some light cavalry (red lancers). 

It was expected that Napoleon would charge at the head of 
his gallant Guards, but though he certainly exposed his per- 
son to great danger towards the end of the battle, he did not 
put himself at their head as he would have done in the days 
of Lodi and Areola.^ A distinguished writer says : — 

^^It was about seven o’clock at night when Napoleon deter- 
mined to devote this proved and faithful reserve as his last 
stake to the chance of one of those desperate games in which 
he had been so frequently successful. For this purpose he 
placed himself in the midst of the highway, fronting Mont 
St. Jean, and within about a quarter of a mile of the English 
line.^ Here he caused his Guard to deflle before him, and 
acquainting them that the English cavalry and infantry were 
entirely destroyed, and that to carry their position they had 
only to sustain with bravery a heavy fire of their artillery, he 
concluded by pointing to the causeway and exclaiming, ^ There, 
there is the road to Brussels ! ’ The prodigious shouts of 
^ Yive I’Empereur ! ’ with which the Guard answered this 
appeal, led the British troops, and the Duke of Wellington 
himself, to expect an instant renewal of the attack with 
Napoleon as leader. 

“In this, the last charge it was ever to make, the Guard of 
Napoleon advanced into the plain with demonstrations of 
enthusiasm. They swept away every obstacle until they 
attained the ridge where the British soldiers lay on the 
ground to avoid the destructive fire of artillery by which the 
assault was covered: but this was their final effort. ^Dp, 

1 Ouvrard, who attended Napoleon as chief commissary of the French 
army on that occasion, told me that Napoleon was suifering from a complaint 
which made it very painful for him tqride ” {Lord Ellesmere^ p. 47). 

^ Napoleon had stationed himself on a little hillock near La Belle Alli- 
ance, in the centre of the French position. Here he was seated, with a table 
before him, on which maps and plans were spread ; and hence with his 
telescope he surveyed the field. Soult watched his orders close at his left 
hand, and his staff was grouped on horseback a few paces in the rear 
(Creasy’s Decisive Battles, p. 371, edit. 1833).’ 
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Guards, and at tlieiii!’ cried th<* Duke id' Weliiii^deiii, whe 
wfis then with a brigade of th«* hoirstdiuld iiifaiitrv. In an 
instant they sprang up, and assuming the <dleiisive ritshiMl 
upon the atteking coluinns with the bayuuei. 'riiis ImmIv of 
the Guards had been pnndously disposed in lim* instead of tin* 
scpiares which they had hitlnuio formed, liiii tin* Hm- was 
of unusual depth, consisting of four ranks instead of t wo. 
^ You have stood cavalry iii this order,' naid tin* Gi*in*ral, *aiid 
can therefore find no diflicailty in (diarging infantry.' Hu* 
effect of the rapid iulvance which followeti was dtadsive. 
The Guard of Na|)oh*on wms within twenty yards of the 
British, but did not stop to cross bayoni*ts. The coriseituts* 
ness that no support or reserve* reiuaiin*<l to them added cou« 
fusion to their retreat. The, flrtiRimm td the Imperial 
Guard gallantly attempted to cc)Vt*r the retreat. They were 
charged by the British cavalry, ami literally eui to pit*«*eH/* i 
The first ITussian corps, eommamled hj Bulow, had now 
joined the English extrmne left They had obtaiiif»d posHt*S'* 
sion of the village of La Haye, driving out tin* French light 
ti’oops who occu|)i(ul it Bulow hiul some time prindoiiHly 
made an unsuccessful attack u|Hm the village <d’ Plamdituioit, 
in the rear of the Fnmeh right wing, am! being joint‘il by tin* 
second corps (Birch's) was again advancing to aiiaek In 
the mean time the mpiare of the Old Guard maintained iinelf, 
the guns on its flank tiring uj>on the British light eavalry, 
which now advamuai and threatmed to turn the Hank. Hie 
light troops were close on their frtmt atnl the whole line ad - 
vancing under Wellington, when tills kuly, tii«^ Nite of the 
army, and now the only hope of the Frerieli Ui cover llndr 
retreat, gave way, and mixed in the general c*oiifiwiiiii aiiil 
route, abandoning their cannon and all their * 

^^The irremediable disorder consequent on this tlffcisivc 
repulse, and the confusion in the Freaicli retir, wln-^re Iltihiw 
had fiercely attacked them, did not eicafie Wtilliiigturi. *11i« 
hour has come I ^ he is said to have exeliiimeil ; iwicl cliiiitif liiii 

1 Sir Walter Soott. 

« Gentral COicUsisimtt sayi ii wa« im«t mmu tehifu Fiiwti’i «ir|ii 

oame up, and this fac5i i« iwImttOid hi Bludi^r’s iifliclal 

* Captain Pringle. 
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jelescope, ccninuandcHl tho whole line to advance. The ordei 
was exultingly obeyed : forming four deep, on came the Brit- 
ish ; wounds and fatigue and hunger were all forgotten ! 
With their customary steadiness they crossed the ridge : when 
they saw the hh’ciich, and began to move down the hill, a 
cheer that seemed to rend the heavens pealed from their 
proud array, and with levelled bayonets they pressed on to 
meet the enemy.^ 

“ Panic-stricken and disorganized, the French resistance was 
short and feeble. The Prussian cannon thundered in their 
rear, the British bayonet was flashing in their front, and un- 
able to stand the terror of the charge they broke and fled. A 
dreadful and indiscriminate carnage ensued. The great road 
was choked with their viateriel^ and cumbered with the dead 
and dying, while the Helds, as far as the eye could reach, were 
covered with fugitivcis. Courage and discipline were for- 
gotten, and Napoleon’s army of yesterday was now a splendid 
wreck — a terror-strickmi multitude. His own words best 
de8crit)0 it — ^ It was a total rout P ’’ 

It was now nearly dark : Bulow upon being joined by 
Pirch’s corps again attacked Planchenoit, which he turned, 
and then the French abandoned it. He immediately advanced 
towards tluj Genappe and closed round the right of 

the French, driving the enemy before him, and augmenting 
tluur (U)n fusion. His troops came into the high road near 
Maison du Koi, and Bhudier and Wellington having met about 
the same time near La Belle Alliance, it was resolved to pur- 
sue the Fremdi, and give them no time to rally. The loss of 

1 An to tho Ihial advance of the British, General Muffling, an expe- 
rienced if prejudiced witness, says that the advance was hazardous, “small 
ma8f«» of only some hundred men at great intervals wore seen everywliere 
advancing/' Though Ix)rd Uxbridge drew the Duke’s attention to this, the 
Duke thought the support of the cavalry was sufficient. “ Thcjre was prob- 
ably also a political motive for this advance. The Duke with his practised 
eye r^ereenved that th<^ French army was no longer dangerous: he was 
equally aware, indeed, timt with his infantry .so diminished lie could achieve 
nothing more of importance; but if be stood still and resigned the pursuit to 
the Prussian army alone it might appear in the eyes of Buropo as if the 
British army bad defended themselves bravely indeed, but that the Prussians 
alone decided and won the battle.” Surely also the Duke could not have 
refused his gallant men that last glorious advance; they well deserved it. 
” The iM^ition in which the infantry had fought was marked, as far ns the 
eye could reach, by a rtul line eauscnl by the rod uniform of the numerous 
killed and wounded who lay there ” {Muffling, p. 260). 
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tlie rnissisins on tin* IHth diii not oxcoiMi H«MI um\. llii* \niiui 
of thn artinii was c'hintiy sustaiinal hv lint liritisli truopH ami 
tlie iiorinun Lt‘gi<nn 

Tlt(* liritish army rostcal tm tho iiiglit t»f ilio |8tli on thf. 
field of l)attle, imt this was not lM‘iurr a IhA |fiirhiiit td' t!it» 
Freneh hud been aci-omplished ; a!id then the* Ihiki* of Web 
lington haltedj not only <ni aeetmnt of the fatii^iie of lii.s triiop.s, 
which had been engaged eight htnirs, but iH-eaiise lie found 
himscdf on the same road with Marshal Bluelier, who prom- 
ised to contiiuie the pursuit during the night, and well per- 
formed his engagement,^ 

The ITuBsiauH, who hml mmle a diflieult laarrli during the 
day, pursued the tuiemy with sueh vigor that ilit*y wi‘rr» imaiih! 
to rally a single battalion. TIhw’ onee attempti’d to make a 
show of resistama'. at (hmappt% whtu-e, jsn-haps, If tliey liad had 
acdiief to direct them, they might liave maiiitained tlnunsidves 
until daylight, the situation of the village lieiug sirotig ; iluH 
might have given them the ineaiiH trf at least preserving thi* 
semblance of an army. The setmnd Trussian eorps w’as aft«‘r* 
wards detaehe<i to intf*n*ept (Jromdiy, who was not aware of 
the result of the battle until eleven oVhM*k next morning, lie 
had suceeeded in obtaining stmie mlvantage over fteniTa! 
Thielmann, ami got jMmseHsion of Wavn*, llroiieliy :it luif’e 
retreated towards Naimir, wdn»re his mir-giiar«l itiaiiifaineti 
themselves against all the efforts of the PniHsians, wdm suf- 
fered severedy in tlndr attempt to take thi* {>laet». This ser%a*fl 
to cover his retreat, whiedi he executed with great itliilitj, 
keeping in a jiarallel line to Blueher, and having nil lied imtiiy 
of the fugitives he brought his army in the ruid witiioiit hmu 
to Paris. 

What must have l'>een the feelings of NapolfHin on |}ii* meiit- 
orable night of Waterloo! One of Ids midm i/e liii« 

described his attitude the last time he was seen in the fielil, 

1 In all owr battleg agafimt NaH«*»a*» tnmp^, mml ktelf agaiiwt iltfi tin#, 
sums, wo have nhciwii cmmiilvuji iiira|«ilile i»f omfiliig tkm twii«^||| nf 
Wolliiigton won many battlci, hut novi*r iblivorod aiif vory c.riwliinc l*l»W 
to his opi;K>nont, becatm. Im m^mr purmnL WalitrliMi i» mi punepiftui* for tli» 
puwuit wfw j^octecl by the (Uril Wi*li«*lry*ilifi|ifirr*i 

edition of 1882, p. OT). 

^ Eaoul. 
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and the fascination he still exercised over all who were about 
his person. 

“He has ruined us — he has destroyed France and him- 
self — yet I love him still; it is impossible to be near him 
and not love him. He has so much greatness of soul, such 
majesty of manner. He bewitches all minds ; approach 
him with a thousand prejudices, and you quit him filled with 
admiration : but then, his mad ambition ! his ruinous in- 
fatuation ! his obstinacy without bounds ! Besides, he was 
wont to set everything upon a cast — his game was all or 
nothing ! Even the battle of Waterloo might have been 
retrieved had he not charged with the Guard. This was 
the reserve of the army, and should have been employed in 
covering his retreat instead of attacking; but with him, 
whenever matters looked desperate, he resembled a mad dog. 
He harangued the Guard — he put himself at its head — it 
debouched rapidly, and rushed upon the enemy. We were 
mowed down by grape — we wavered — turned our backs, 
and the rout was complete. A general disorganization of 
the army ensued, and IsTapoleon, rousing himself from the 
stupor into which he had sunk, was cold as a stone. The 
last time I saw him was in -returning from the charge, when 
all was lost. My thigh had been broken by a musket-shot 
in advancing, and I remained in the rear, having fallen on 
the ground. Napoleon passed close by me; his nose was 
buried in his snuff-box, and his bridle fell loosely on the 
neck of his horse, which was pacing leisurely along. A 
Scotch regiment was advancing at the charge in the distance. 
The Emperor was almost alone. Lallemand only was with 
him... The latter still exclaimed, ^ All is not lost, Sire ; all 
is not lost ! Eally, soldiers ! rally ! ^ The Emperor replied 
not a word. Lallemand recognized me in passing. ^What 
has happened to you, Eaoul ? ’ — ^ My thigh is shattered with 
a musket-ball.^ — ‘ Poor devil, how I pity you I how I pity 
you ! Adieu ! adieu ! ^ The Emperor uttered not a word.^^ 

In the midst of the horrid rout that followed it was not 
known what had become of Napoleon. Some of the soldiers 
declared that he had perished. When this was announced 
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to a well-known general officer in Ms service he exclaimed 
(like Megret on the death of Charles XII. at Friederickstadt), 

Voila la piece finie.’’ Others pretended that having charged 
several times at the head of the Guard he had been dis- 
mounted and made prisoner. The same uncertainty prevailed 
respecting the fate of Marshal Xey, the Major-General (Soult), 
and most of the French generals and chiefs. 

Others again affirmed that they had seen Xapoleon pass, 
escaping alone through the disordered crowd, and that they 
had recognized him by his gray great-coat and dapple- 
colored horse. This last account was the true one. In his 
flight, he threw himself into an orchard adjoining the farm 
of La Belle Alliance. It was there he was met by two 
French horse-soldiers, who, like himself, had lost their way, 
but who now undertook to guide and protect him through 
the parties of Prussians, who, fortunately for him, were so 
busy in plundering the camp equipages that they let him 
pass. In spite of the darkness of night he was perceived 
and recognized in several places, and his presence was made 
manifest by the remarks of the soldiers, who said to one 
another in a low tone of voice, There is the Emperor!’’ 
“ There goes the Emperor ! ” These words appeared to him 
a cry of alarm, and each time he was thus discovered, he 
galloped forward as quickly as the crowded state of the roads 
would permit. What had now become of those rapturous 
acclamations that used to accompany him whenever he 
showed himself in the midst of his army ? 

At a short distance from Charleroi two roads meet : one 
leads to Avesnes, the other to Philippeville : the Emperor 
chose the latter, and increasing his speed as the roads 
became clearer, and he could obtain a carriage and post- 
horses, he abandoned his army without making any effort to 
rally it. He has been censured for this ; but we would 
remark that French soldiers with all their excellent qualities, 
are not good at * rallying after a signal defeat, and that his 
army was so completely cut up and dispersed, so thoroughly 
disheartened, that every effort to re-form them on the spot 
must have failed. In their blind panic, groups of these heroes 
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of iiKiny battles — cavalry and infantry still well armed — 
snff(*r<»d tluniiselves to be cut np by a few Prussian lancers, 
wliom they might have turned upon and annihilated. 

On arriving at Philippeville Napoleon was compelled to 
wait some time outside the walls. He had need of the pro- 
tcHd.ion of its ramparts, for the Prussians, into whose hands 
he dreiuhnl to fall, were close upon him, having tracked him 
with gn^at |)ertina(*.ity, and detached some cavalry in that 
directiom When he reached the gates of the town the men 
on guard would not admit him until the commander of the 
fortress <auu(* \ij> and r(‘(‘.ognized him. He then entered with 
a very Inimble r(‘tinu(% th<‘- drawbridge being raised and the 
luirrier <dos(‘d imuKMliahdy afterwards. As soon as it was 
known that tln^ Kmperor was at Philippeville many of Ms 
m*aiten»d tr(»(»j)S (dosiMl round the town in order to protect him 
5Hitl to rec(‘iv(‘ in turn ])rotection from the ramparts. This 
cutis«»d Home uneasim^ss : such a gathering of men would 
pnivf^ to th(‘ Prussians that the Emperor was there. To obvi- 
ate this n*(*ourHt*. was ha<l to tlui following stratagem. 

A number of emissaries were sent from the town to the 
<*amp, instnudhig tluun to counterfeit gn^at terror, and to cry 
out, Savci yourscVlves ! the Prussians are coming ! The 
Uhlans are closer upon us!” The emissaries jdayed their 
parts HO well, and th<^ Fremdi soldiery were now so spiritless, 
that tht\y broke up and fl(‘d like a hock of sheep. The 
feigned iierahlH of tin*, enemy then went on to spread over 
tin* eotiniry the d(*|>lorablo news that the Emperor was 
hlcM-kaded in Philippe.ville. This was regarded as certain, 
aiiii nohiHly on the roads of Mezieres and Laon, where the 
rnnH»r wiw propagated, to()k it into his head to suspect that 
alt this wiw ludhiTig more nor less than an admirable com- 
binaiitm, a stratagoun of war of an entirely new conception, 
imagin(*cl by the grc»at man to conceal his line of inarch, on 
whieh liiH personal safety depended. But the public could 
not lo'tig he impc)S(*(l u|K)n, and after a b-w hours rest, Bona- 
parte left Philii>peville and took the road to Paris by Rocroi 
and Mezieres. 

It wiw at Philippeville that the Duke of Bassano and his 
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secretary, M. Fleiny de Claiboulon, who were travellim 
together in haste, fmnul NapolcMni in a state which indicated 
the feelings of his mind. It was hence that lie sent orders to 
Generals Rai>p. Leeourbe, and Laiiiarciue, to collect what 
troops were hd’t in Fran<*e, and ]>ro(u‘e(l by forced inarches 
towards Paris ; and at the same time the commanders of 
every fortified town i)n the rumls hauling to the capital were 
direeted to <h*feud tinnnstdves to the last extremity, in order 
that tinn^ might be gained to eoncmitrate troops to prevent 
the Allies from imiering Paris. It was at Philippeville that 
Napoleon dietatetl two l(‘itt‘rs to his secretary, to be forwarded 
imme(iiat<dy to las brother Joseph, the substance of which is 
thus stated : the first was to be communicated by that Prince 
to the (hmneil of Ministtu's, whi(‘h, however, by no means 
contaitied the whoU*. of the fatal result of the battle; the 
second was a private, lett(*r to Jost^ph, giving him all the 
d(dails f»f the day, and of thc‘ ctomphd/C discomfiture of the 
army. I lectmcduded this leiUu* by saying, “ All is, however, 
not lost; whtui I shall have eoll(‘ctt*(l my forces I expect I 
Hliall havi‘ Io(MMH) men; tlume (d‘ tht*, National Guards, who 
are still attached to me, will furnish at least 100,000; the 
battalions in d(‘}>ot can supply 50,000, c(mHe(piently I shall 
hav(* trcM^pH to opptme to thf^ enemy: the best 

hc)rs«‘s <»f Paris must Ix^ employed for tlu^ artillery. There 
must 1 m; inunetliatidy a l<‘vy of 100, 0(H) recruits to be armed 
with the fire4(K!kH of the HoyalistH. I will cause a levy 
of the provinces of I )auphine, Burgundy, Lorraine, 
and Chiimj>agne, for I am d<;teniiinf*d to crusli our enemies. 
But to accomplish »all this you nawt aid nu*. immediately. I 
am going to Lmm. I have not yet Inward of Grouchy; if lie 
is not taken |>ris<uier, or his <;orpH destroyiul, which I mncli 
f{*ar is the erne, I may have in three tlays 50.0()() men more, 
which will enalde me to engagt; ilie attimtion of the Allies, 
a.nd thus give tim«; to Paris and to France to do their duty. 
The English troops mare.h very slt^wly, and the Prussians, 
fearing our peasants, do not dare; to advama;. All may yet go 
well : write me word as to the; whicli this skirmish has 

prcMlueed in the Ohaink;r, 1 ladieve that the deputies will 
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Eeel it to be their duty to join me in every effort in order to 
save France : urge them to second me in my endeavors.” 

It was nightfall, on the 20th of June, when ISfapoleon 
approached the walls of Eocroi, where everybody expected he 
would stop and repose himself. A considerable part of the 
population of that town gathered on the ramparts and saluted 
him with the old cry of ^^Yive TEinpereur,” but he only 
staid to change horses, and then posted onward. In his 
critical circumstances a single night, nay, a single hour, gained 
was of the very highest importance. 

[AHNEX TO THE PRECEDING CHAPTER.] 
NARKATIVE OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

BY M. FX.ECJRY DE CHABOULON, EX-SECRETARY TO THE EMPEROR 

NAPOLEON. 

The plan of the campaign adopted by the Emperor was worthy of the 
courage of the French and of the high reputation of their Chief. Infor- 
mation given by agents employed by the Duke of Otranto (Fouche) had 
made known the position of the Allies in all its particulars. Napoleon 
knew that the army of Wellington was 'dispersed over the country, from 
the borders of the sea to Nivel les, that the right of the Prussians rested 
on Charleroi, and that the rest of their army was stationed in echelon 
indefinitely as far as the Rhine. He judged that the lines of the enemy 
were too much extended, and that it would be practicable for him; by hot 
giving them time to close up, to separate the two armies, and fall in 'suc- 
cession on their troops thus taken by surprise. For this purpose he had 
united all his cavalry into a single body of 20,000 horse, with which he 
intended to dart like lightning into the midst of the enemy’s cantonments, 
If victory favored this bold stroke the centre of- our army would occupy 
Brussels on the second day, while the corps of the right and of the left 
drove the Prussians to the Meuse, and the English to the Scheldt. Beb 
gium being conquered, he would have armed the malcontents, and marched 
from success to success as far as the Rhine. 

On the i4th, during the night, our army, the presence of which the 
Emperor had taken care to conceal, was to coriimence its march; nothing 
indicated that the enemy had foreseen our irruption, and everything 
promised us important results.,.. It was at this time that Napoleon was 
informed that General Bourraont, Colonels Clouet and Villoutreys, and 
two other officers, had just deserted to the enemy. He knew from Mai > 
shal Ney that M. de Bourmont, at the time of the occurrences at Besan^oiit 
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had shown some hesitation, and was backward to employ him. But M. 
de Bourmont having given General Gerard his word of honor to serve the 
Emperor faithfully, and this general, whom Napoleon highly valued, 
having answered for Bourmont, the Emperor consented to admit him 
into the service. How could he have supposed that this officer, who had 
covered himself with glory in 1814, would, in 1815, go over to the enemy 
on the eve of a battle ? Napoleon immediately made such alterations in 
his plan of attack as this unexpected treason rendered necessary, and 
then marched forward. On the 15th, at one in the morning, he was in 
person at Jamignon, on the Eure. At three his army moved in three 
columns, and debouched suddenly at Beaumont, Maubeuge, and Philippe- 
ville. A corps of infantry, under General Zieten, attempted to dispute 
the passage of the Sambre. The 4th regiment of chasseurs, supported 
by the 9th, broke it, sword in hand, and took 300 prisoners. The marines 
and sappers of the Guard, sent after the enemy to repair the bridges, did 
not allow them time to destroy them. They followed them in skirmish- 
ing order, and penetrated with them into the great square. The brave 
Pajol soon arrived with his cavalry, and Charleroi was ours.^ The inhab- 
itants, happy at seeing the French once more, saluted them unanimously 
with continued shouts of ‘‘Long live the Emperor! “ France forever! ” 
General Pajol immediately sent the hussars of General Clary in pursuit 
of the Prussians, and this brave regiment finished its day by the capture 
of a standard and the destruction of a battalion that ventured to resist it. 

During this time the 2d corps passed the Sambre at Marchiennes, and 
overthrew everything before it. The Prussians having at length rallied, 
attempted to oppose some resistance to it, but General Reille beat them 
with his light cavalry, took 200 prisoners, and killed or dispersed the rest. 
Beaten in every part, they retired to the heights of Fleurus, which had 
been so fatal to the enemies of France twenty years before. Napoleon 
reconnoitred the ground at a glance. Our troops rushed on the Prussians 
at full gallop. Three squares of infantry, supported by several squadrons 
and some artillery, sustained the shock with intrepidity. Wearied by 
their immovableness, the Emperor ordered General Letort to charge them 
at the head of the dragoons of the Guard. At the same moment General 
Excelmans fell upon the left flank of the enemy, and the 20th dragoons, 
commanded by the brave and young Briqueville, rushed on the Prussians 
on one side, while Letort attacked them on the other. They were broken 
and annihilated; but dearly was the victory purchased: Letort was killed. 
This affair, though of little importance in its results, cost the enemy five 
pieces of artillery and 3000 men killed or taken prisoners, and produced 
the happiest effects on the army. The illness of Marshal Mortier and the 


1 The people of Charleroi marked their respect for fallen greatness by 
placing the following inscription over the gate by which Napoleon entered 
the town : — 

ABUT : EXCESSIT : EVASIT : ERYPIT. 
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treason of General Bourinont had given birth to sentiments of doubt and 
fear, which were entirely dissipated by the successful issue of tliis first 
battle. Hitherto each chief of a corps had retained its immediate com- 
mand, and it is easy to suppose what their ardor and emulation must 
have been; but the Emperor fell into the error of overturning the hopes 
of their courage and their ambition. He placed General d’Erloii and 
Count -Keille under the orders of Marshal Ney, whom he brought forward 
too late; and Count Gerard and Count Vandamme under the orders of 
Marshal Grouchy, whom it would have been better to have left at the 
head of the cavalry. 

Marshal Grouchy, with the 3d and 4th corps, and the cavalry of Gene- 
rals Pajol, Excelmans, and Milhaud, was placed on the heights of Flem*us, 
and in advance of them. The 6th corps and the Guard were in echelon 
between Fleurus and Charleroi. On the 16th the army of Marshal Blu- 
cher, 90,000 strong, collected together with great skill, was posted on the 
heights of Brie and Sombref, and occupied the villages of Ligny and St. 
Amand, which protected his front. His cavalry extended far in advance 
on the road to Namur. The army of the Duke of Wellington, which this 
General had not yet had time to collect, was composed of about 100,000 
men, scattered between Ath, Nivelle, Geuappe, and Brussels. 

The Emperor went in person to reconnoitre BlucheFs position, and 
penetrating his intentions resolved to give him battle before his reserves 
and the English army, for which he was endeavoring to wait, should have 
time to arrive. He immediately sent orders to Marshal Ney, whom he 
supposed to have been on the march for Quatre Bras, where he would 
have found very few forces, to drive the English briskly before him, and 
then fall with his main force on the rear of the Prussian army. At the 
same time he made a change in the front of the Imperial Army: Marshal 
Grouchy advanced towards Sombref, General Gdrard towards Ligny, and 
General Vandamme towards St. Amand. 

General Girard, with his division, 5000 strong, was detached from the 
2d corps, and placed in the rear of General Vandamme’s left, so as to sup- 
port him,, and at the same time form a communication between Marshal 
Ney’s army and that of Napoleon. The Guard and Milhaud’s cuirassiei*s 
were disposed as a reserve in advance of Fleurus. At three o clock the 
3d corps reached St. Amand and carried it. The Prussians, rallied by 
Blucher, retook the village. The French, intrenched in the churchyard, 
defended themselves there with obstinacy, but, overpowered by numbers, 
they were about to give way when General Drouot, who has more than 
once decided the fate of a battle, galloped up with four batteries of the 
Guard, took the enemy in the rear, and stopped his career. At the same 
moment Marshal Grouchy was fighting successfully at Sombref, and Gen- 
eral Gdrard made an impetuous attack on the village of Ligny. its 
crenellated walls and a long ravine rendered the approaches to it not less 
difficult than dangerous. But these obstacles did not intimidate <^eneral 
Lefol, or the brave fellows under his command; they advanced with . le 
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bayonet, and in a few minutes the Prussians, repulsed and annihilated, 
quitted the ground. Marshal Bluclier, conscious that the possession of 
Ligny would decide the fate of the battle, returned to the charge with 
picked troops; and here, to use his own words, commenced a battle that 
may be considered as one of the most obstinate mentioned in history.’^ 
For five hours no less than 200 pieces of cannon vomited forth incessantly 
an iron hail upon this scene of carnage. French and Prussians, alter- 
nately vanquished and victors, disputed this ensanguined post hand to 
hand and foot to foot, and seven times in succession was it taken and lost. 
The Emperor expected every instant that Marshal Key was coming to 
take part in the action. From the commencement of the affair he had 
reiterated this order to him, to manoeuvre so as to surround the right of 
the Prussians ; and he considered this diversion of such high importance 
as to write to the Marshal, and cause him to be repeatedly told that the 
fate of France was in his hands. Ney answered that “ he had the whole 
of the English army to encounter, yet he would promise him to hold out 
the whole day, but nothing more.’’ The Emperor, better informed, as- 
sured him ^‘that it was Wellington’s advanced guard alone that made 
head against him,” and ordered him anew “ to beat back the English, and 
make himself master of Quatre Bras, cost what it might.” The Marshal 
persisted in his fatal error. Napoleon, deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of the movement that Marshal Ney refused to comprehend and exe- 
cute, sent directly to the 1st corps an order to move with all speed on the 
right of the Prussians; but, after having lost much valuable time in wait- 
ing for it, he judged that the battle could not be prolonged without clan- 
ger, and directed General Gerard, who had with him but 5000 men, to 
undertake the movement which should have been accomplished by the 
20,000 men under Comte D’Erlon; namely, to turn St. Amand, and fall 
on the rear of the enemy. 

This manoeuvre, ably executed, and seconded by the Guard attacking 
in front, and by a brilliant charge of the cuirassiers of General Delort’s 
brigade, and of the horse grenadier guards, decided the victory. The 
Prussians, weakened in every part, retired in disorder, and left us masters 
of the field of battle, forty cannons and many standards. 

On the left Marshal Ney, instead of rushing rapidly on Quatre Bras, and 
effecting the diversion that had been recommended to him, had spent 
twelve hours in useless attempts, and given time to the Prince of Orange 
to re-enforce his advance guard. The pressing orders of Napoleon not 
allowing him to remain meditating any longer, and desirous, no doubt, of 
recovering the time he had lost, Ney did not thoroughly reconnoitre either 
the position or the forces of the enemy, but rushed upon them headlong. 
The division of General Foy commenced the attack, and drove in the 
sharpshooters and the advanced posts. Bachelu’s cavalry, aided, covered, 
and supported by this division, pierced and cut to pieces three Scotch 
battalions; but the arrival of fresh re-enforcements, led by the Duke of 
Wellington, and the heroic bravery of the Scotch, the Belgians, and the 
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Prince of Orange, suspended our success. This resistance, far from dis- 
couraging Marshal Ney, revived in him an energy which he had not be- 
fore shown. He attacked the^nglo-Hollanders with fury, and drove 
them back to the skirts of the wood of Bossu. Tiie 1st regiment of chas- 
seurs and 6th of lancers overthrew the Bruns wickers; the 8th of cuirassiers 
positively rode over two Scotch battalions, and took from them a color. 
The 11th, equally intrepid, pursued them to the entrance of the wood; but 
the wood, which had not been examined, was lined with English infantry. 
Our cuirassiers were assailed by a fire at arm’s-length, which at once car- 
ried dismay and confusion into their ranks. Some of the officer, lately 
incorporated with them, instead of appeasing the disorder, increased it 
by shouts of “ Every one for himself ” (Same qui peut ! ). This disorder, 
which in a moment spread from one to another as far as Beaumont, might 
have occasioned greater disasters if the infantry of General Foy, which 
remained unshaken, had not continued to sustain the conflict with equal 
perseverance and intrepidity. 

Marshal Ney, who had with him not more than 20,000 men, was de- 
sirous of causing the 1st corps, which he had left in the rear, to advance; 
but the Emperor, as I have said above, had sent immediate orders to 
Comte d’Erlon, who commanded it, to rejoin him, and this general bad 
commenced his march. Ney when he heard this was exposed to a cross- 
fire from the enemy’s batteries. “Do you see those bullets ? ” exclaimed 
he, his brow clouded with despair: “I wish they would all pass through 
my body.” Instantly he sent with all speed after Comte d’Erlon, and 
directed him, whatever orders he might have received from the Emperor 
himself, to return. Comte d’Erlon was so unfortunate and w'eak as to 
obey. He brought his troops back to the Marshal, but it was nine o’clock 
in the evening, and the Marshal, dispirited by the checks he had received, 
and dissatisfied with himself and others, had discontinued the engage- 
ment. 

The Duke of Wellington, whose forces had been increased successively 
to upwards of 50,000 men, retired in good order during the night to 
Genappe. 

Marshal N'ey was indebted to the great bravery of his troops and the 
firmness of his generals for the honor of not being obliged to abandon his 
positions. 

The desperation with which this battle was fought made those shud- 
der who were most habituated to contemplate with coolness the horrors of 
war. The smoking ruins of Ligny and St. Amand were heaped with the 
dead and the dying; the ravine before Ligny resembled a river of blood, on 
which carcasses were floating: at Quatre Bras there was a similar spec- 
tacle! The hollow way that skirted the wood had disappeared under the 
bloody corpses of the brave Scotch and of our cuirassiers. The Imperial 
Guard was everywhere distinguished by its murderous rage: it fought 
with shouts of “The Emperor forever! No quarter!” The corps of 
General Gerard displayed the same animosity. It was this corps that. 
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having exjxnidetl all its amnmnition, called yiit f«ir 
more Prussians. 

The loss of the Pnissians, renilerefl eoiisidiTahh* hy ih** iii-jiiriulHfi-, 
fire of our artillery, was 2r>,iKK) nien, iliueher, unliyf^'tl li\ unt vniins 
siers, escaped them only hy a inirac-le. 

Tlie Knglish ami I>ut(*h h)st d.jtHl men. 'fliret* Sei»}.«'!t re'^iiiieiii ;ii»| 
the Black Legion of Krun.svvick wt^iv almnsl enlirely e\!eri!iyj.i»*-i|. Th,. 
Prince of Brunswick himself and a number of olher ollierr^ of di-'iii]..-: 
were killed. 

We lost in the left wing nearly men ami sin-eral |*rhn*r 

Jerome, who had already been woumled at the pas>*ag»' uf liu- S„ufiln*-, 
had his hand slightly grazctl hy a ninHket''sbol. H»' remaim'd ly 

at the head of his division, and displayed a great d«*al of rouliyi-H aini 
valor. Our loss at Ligny, esiiinafetl at mru, \%m rondned *4 ill ly^rr 
to be regretted by Benerul fiirard'.s receiving a Uioilal I’Va Mib» 

cers were endued with aeharaemrso noble, and an in!ie|iidi!) mi Itabilual. 
More greedy of glory than of wealth, hi* posseSHed iiolldiig \mt In’* •j^word; 
and his last moments, instead of resting %vith deiigb! on the iemi‘inbr.U)e»' 
of his heroic actions alone, were disfurlH'd by the pain of lea%ing bn family 
exposed to want. 

The victory of Ligny did not entirely fidtil tlie expeeiaiioiis *4* ibr Kuo 
peror. “ If Marshal Ney/' said he, ‘"had attacked ilie Knglr^li iiifb all 
his fonjes, he would have crushed them, and have arrived in time !*♦ gnr 
the Prussians the finishing blow: utid if, after having eomniiiied firni 
fault, be had not Imen guilty of a seeond folly. In prv%'*niim^ ilic tmivr 
meat of Cyomte IPKrlon, the. iiiU*rveiitlonof the 1st eorp% would have niitifi .. 
ened the resistan(‘e of Bhieher, ami rendcnsl his defeat Irreparable; hin 
whole army would have, Ihsui taken or tlcslroyeii."* 

This victory, though iinperfecl, was ntg the less e«nsid**red l»y the gni.. 
erals of the highest imiKulance. It separated the English army hum I be 
Priisaiaris, and left m hoi>es of ladiig able to vatif.pil»h It In iis itirii, 

TheKmptiror, without leasing Uiiie, wiifi for atlaeklng the Eiigli%|i «»ii 
one side at daybreak, and pursuing BlnehcEs army wit bout re^idie oii ilie 
other. In opposition to this plan it was remarked iliat the ariiiy 

was fresh, and ready to accept battle, wldle our iriMipfi., Iiarw^f'it by fiir 
conflicts and fatigue of Ligny, would iic»t |a‘rhi 4 |H In* In fieriiii|ii|«fi In bgiii 
with the necessary vigor, Ktiuilly, such iiuiiieroui iilijeeilniw were iiiaiir 
that lie oonmntml to suff«5r Uie army bi take rent. III ititwa iii^plnn 
timidity. If Nai>oleon, as of ohl, hail listened only iii tfie stiggesiiiiiiii *jf 
his own daring resolution, it is probable, my. It Is eerlmlii Imul ihh win 
confirmed by Geneml Drouot) that he mlglit, areurdhig fci Itif plmh !»» 
led his troops to Brussels on the nth;iinfl wlm cmri raleiikie wliiii mmM 
have been the consequences of that capital riilltng hiii Ismitiii ? 

^ On the i7th, thereforr^ the Kmiw»ror coiUciiled hiiiiMdf wlili fitriiilfii 
his army into two columns: one, of fkidMMi in«»n lic*i|r,f |i| t|p. Liii»*r,,r 
himself, after uniting with it the left wing, futlnwwi t.|ie arfiiy. 
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The light artillery, the lancers of General Alphonse Colbert, and of tlie 
intrepid Colonel Sourd, hung close upon their rear even to the entrance 
of the forest of Soignies, where the Duke of Wellington took up his 
position. 

The other, 36,000 strong, was detached under the orders of Marshal 
Grouchy to observe and pursue the Prussians. It did not proceed beyond 
Gembloux. 

The night of the 17th was dreadful, and seemed to presage the calam- 
ities of the day. A violent and incessant rain did not allow the army to 
take a single moment’s rest. To increase our misfortunes, the bad state 
of the roads retardetl the arrival of our provisions, and most of the sol- 
diers were without food: however, they endured this double ill luck with 
much cheerfulness, and at daybreak announced to Napoleon by repeated 
acclamations that they were ready to fly to a fresh victory. 

The Emperor had thought that Lord Wellington, separated from the 
Prussians, and foreseeing the march of General Grouchy, who on passing 
the Dyle might fall on his flank or on his rear, would not venture to 
maintain his position, but would retire to Brussels. He was surprised 
when daylight discovered to him that the English army had not quitted 
its positions, and appeared disposed to accept battle and await the attack. 
Several general officers were directed to reconnoitre their positions; and 
to use the words of one of them, he learned that they were defended by 
“an army of cannons, and mountains of infantry.” 

Napoleon immediately sent advice to Marshal Grouchy that he was 
probably about to engage in a grand battle with the English, and ordered 
him to push the Prussians briskly, to rejoin the Grand Army as speedily 
as possible, and to direct his movements so as to be able to connect his 
operations with it. 

He then sent for his principal officers, to give them his instructions. 

Some of them, confident and daring, asserted that the enemy’s posi- 
tion should be attacked and carried by main force. Others, not less 
brave, but more prudent, urged that the ground being deluged by the 
rain, the troops, the cavalry in particular, could not manoeuvre without 
much difficulty and fatigue, that the English army would have the 
immense advantage of awaiting us on firm ground in its intrenchments, 
and that it would be better to endeavor to turn these. All did justice to 
the valor of our troops, and promised that they would perform prodigies; 
but they differed in opinion with regard to the resistance that the English 
would make. “ Their cavalry,” said the generals who had fought in 
Spain, “are not equal to ours; but their infantry are more formidable 
than is supposed. When intrenched they are dangerous from their skill 
in firing; in the open field they stand firm, and if broken, rally again 
within a hundred yards, and return to the charge.” Fresh disputes arose, 
and, what is remarkable, it never entered into any one’s head that the 
Prussians, pretty numerous parties of whom had been seen towards 
Moustier, might be in a situation to make a serious diversion on our right. 
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the cuirassiers without it beinji? iiossible to stop them. A second conflict 
more bloody than the fii-st, took place at all points. Our troops, exposed 
to the incessant lire of the enemy’s batteries and infantry, heroically 
sustained and execut(‘d numerous brilliant charges during two hours, in 
which we had the glory of taking six flags, dismounting several batteries, 
and cutting to pieces four regiments; but in which we also lost the flower 
of our intrepid cuirassiiu-s and of the (‘avalry of the (iuard. 

The Emperor, whom this fatal engagtunent filled with despair, could 
not remedy it. Grouchy did not arrive; and he had already been obliged 
to weaken his reserves by 40<K) of the Young Guard, in order to master 
the Prussians, whose numbei*s and whose x>rogress were still increasing. 

Meantime our cavalry, weakened by a considerable loss and unequal 
contests iiu'cssantly renewe<i, began to ha disluuirtened, and to yield 
ground. Tlu^ issue of the battle appearcsl to become doubtful. It was 
luicessary to strikt‘ a grand blow by atU‘8perate attack. 

'rhe Km|>eror did not hesitate'! a moment. 

Ordeirs were imiiuHiiately givtui to (’oiuit Uedlh* to (‘ollect all his forces, 
and to fall with imindiiosity on the right of the* (‘nemy, while Napoleon 
in person proceeded t<» attack the front with his n^serves. The Emperor 
had already fornuMi his (tuard into a column of attack, when he heard 
that our cavalry had just been eomptdled to (Evacuate in part the heights 
of Mont !St. Jean. Marshal Key wuis immediately ordered to take with 
him four battalions of the Middle (Juard, atid hasttui with all speed to the 
fatal height, to support the cuirassiers by whom it was still occupied. 

The <lett*rmined aspect of the <Juard, and the harangues of Napoleon, 
animat'd the eouragi* of all : the <*avalry and a few battalions who had 
followed his movenuuit to the nuir fac(‘,d about towards the enemy 
shouting, ‘‘Tile Emperor forever!” 

At this moment the tiring of musketry was lieard. There’s Grouchy ! ” 
exclaimeil the EmiM*ror. “The day is ours!” Lalahloyh re flew to an- 
nounce tills liapjiy news to the army: in spites of tlie (rnemy lie penetrated 
to the iiead of our columns. “ Marshal (Jrouciiy is arriving, the Guard is 
going to charge: courage! eourag*‘! ’tis all over witii the English.” 

One last sliout of hoin^ Imrst from every rank: tiie wounded who were 
still capable of taking a few stejis retunuKl to the etmibat, and thousands 
of vc>k*e.s eagerly rejw^ated, “ Forward! forvvartl!” 

'riie column (‘omrnanded liy “ tlie iiravest of the brave,” on bis arrival 
in the face of the enemy, was reeeive<l by disebarges of artillery that 
occasioned it a terriide loss. Mansi lal weary of bullets, ordered the 
batteries to Ixi earried i>y the hayorud. The gremwllers rushed on them 
with such im|Xitiiosity tliat tiu^y neglected the admirable order to which 
tliey iiad lawm so often indelited for victory. Their leader, Intoxicated 
with intrepidity, <lid not xx‘r<‘eive tills disorder. He and his soldiers 
rushed on the enemy tumultnously. A shower of bails and grape burst 
on their hea<i». Key’s lavrse was shot under him, Generals Michel and 
Friant fell wounded or dead, anti a number of brave fellows were stretched 
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on the ground. Wellington did not allow our grenadiers time to recover 
themselves. He attacked them in flank with his cavalry, and compelled 
them to retire in the greatest disorder. At the same instant the 30,000 
Prussians under Zieten, who had been taken for Grouchy’s army, carried 
by assault the village of La Haye, and drove our men before them. Our 
cavalry, our infantry, already staggered by the defeat of the Middle Guard, 
were afraid of being cut 0 % and precipitately retreated. The English 
horse, skilfully availing themselves of the confusion which this unex- 
pected retreat had occasioned, pierced through our ranks, and succeeded 
in spreading disorder and dismay amongst them. The other troops on 
the right, who continued to resist with great difficulty the attack of the 
Prussians, and who had been in want of ammunition above an hour, see- 
ing some of our squadrons routed and some of the Guards running away, 
thought all was lost, and quitted their position. This panic extended in 
an instant to our left, and the whole army, after having so valiantly car- 
ried the enemy’s strongest posts, abandoned them with as much precipi- 
tation as they had displayed bravery in conquering them. 

The English army, which had advanced in proportion as we retreated, 
and the Prussians, who had not ceased to pursue us, fell at once on our 
scattered battalions ; night increased the tumult and alarm, and soon the 
whole army was nothing but a confused crowd, which the English and 
Prussians routed without effort, and pitilessly massacred. 

The Emperor, witnessing this frightful defection, could scarcely believe 
his eyes. His aides de camp flew to rally the troops in all directions. 
He also threw himself into the midst of the crowd. But his words, his 
orders, his entreaties were not heard. How was it possible for the army 
to form anew under the guns and amid the continual charges of 80,000 
English and 60,000 Prussians, who covered the field of battle ? 

However, eight battalions, which the Emperor had previously collected, 
formed in squares, and blocked up the road to prevent the advance of the 
Prussian and English armies. These brave fellows, notwithstanding their 
resolution and courage, could not long resist the efforts of an enemy 
twenty times their number. Surrounded, assaulted, cannonaded on all 
sides, most of them at length fell. Some sold their lives dearly; others, 
exhausted with fatigue, hunger, and thirst, had no longer strength to fight, 
and suffered themselves to be killed wdthout being able to make any 
defence. Two battalions only, whom the enemy were unable to break, 
retreated disputing the ground, till, thrown into disorder and hurried 
along by the general movement, they were obliged themselves to follow 
the stream. 

One last battalion of reserve, the illustrious and unfortunate remains 
of the granite column of the fields of Marengo, had remained unshaken 
amid the tumultuous waves of the army. The Emperor retired into the 
ranks o^ these brave fellows, still commanded by Cambronne I He 
formed them into a square, and advanced at their head to meet the 
enemy. All his generals, Ney, Soult, Bertrand, Drouot, Corbineau, De 
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Flalxaut, Labtuloyere, Uonrgaiul, drew t.ludr swords and became 

soldiers. The old grenadiea-s, incapable of f(‘ar for their own lives, were 
alarnied at the danger that thn^attnied th{‘ of the Emperor. They 
conjured him to withdraw. ‘‘ Retire,” said one of them. “ You see clearly 
that dt^alh shuns you.” The Emperor resi ted, and ordered them to 
th\‘. d’he officers around him seized his bridhi and dragged him away. 
(Jambronne and bis brave fellows crowded round their expiring eagles, 
and bade Napoleon an eternal adieu. The English, moved by their 
heroic; resistance, conjured them to surrender. “No,” said Oambronne, 
“the (biard can die, but not yield!” At the same moment they all 
rushed on the emmiy with shouts of “ Long live the Emperor 1” Their 
blows wtu'c; worthy of the eompierors of Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, and 
Montmirail. The English and Prussians, from whom they still kept back 
Mn; vi{;tory, united against this handful of heroes, ai\d cut them down. 
Soim‘, (*t»vered with w'ounds, fell to the ground, weltering in their blood; 
oth(‘rs, more; fortunate, were killed outright: finally, they whose hopes 
were; not answennl by death shot om; anotlu;r, that they might not survive 
their eompan ions-in-arms or die by the hands of their enemies.^ 

Wcdlingt.on and Plucher, thus heesnm; <piu‘t possessors of the field of 
hat th‘, travt‘rsed it as master.s. !hit at what expense; of blood was this 
unjust triumph purchased ! Never, no ne.v(‘r, w<;re the blows of the 
Kreneh mon* formidable or more d(‘adly to their adversaries. Thirsting 
after Idood and glory, dt'spising <laugeraud death, they rushed daringly on 
tht‘ blazing batteries of tlndiMmemy, and H(M*me.d to multiply in number, 
to Ht‘ek, attack, ami {mrsuc them in their ina(;cessihle intre.nchments. 

English or Prussians wen* sacrificed by their hands on that fatal 
day; and when it is e(>nsi(h‘red that this horrible carnage was the work 
of men, dying vvitli fatigue and hung{;r, and striving in miry 

gnniml against an impregmii>i(; position, and 1:50,000 fighting men, we 
cannot hut he seized witii sorrowful admiration, and decree to the 
vamtuished the palm of victory.'-^ 

t It is scarcely ma-essimy to remind our n'aders of the paphic, if incorrect, 
picture of Waterloo given* in Victor Hugo's Lch Mistfrables. 

^ M<>innirH of tfm PrmUe Life, Return, and Reign of Napoleon in 1815, by 
M, Fliniry (h; Clhaboulon, ex-Heendary of the Emperor Napoleon and of bis 
Cabinets,* Master of liisiuests to the Couuoil of State, etc. 



CHAPTEE X. 


1815. 

Interview with Lavallette — Proceedings in the French Chamhers — Second 
abdication of Napoleon — Pie retires to Rochefort, negotiates with Captain 
Maitland, and finally embarks in the Bellerophon. 

One of the first public men to see Napoleon after his return 
from Waterloo was Lavallette. flew,” says he, ^^to the 
Elysee to see the Emperor : he summoned me into his closet, 
and as soon as he saw me, he came to meet me with a fright- 
ful epileptic laugh. ^ Oh, my God ! ^ he said, raising his eyes 
to heaven, and walking two or three times up and down the 
room. This appearance of despair was however very short. 
He soon recovered his coolness, and asked me what was going 
forward in the Chamber of Eepresentatives. I could not 
attempt to hide that party spirit was there carried to a high 
pitch, and that the majority seemed determined to require his 
abdication, and to pronounce it themselves if he did not con- 
cede willingly. ^ How is that ? ’ he said. ^ If proper meas- 
ures are not taken the enemy will be before the gates of Paris 
in eight days. Alas ? ’ he added, ^have I accustomed them to 
such great victories that they know not how to bear one day^s 
misfortune ? What will become of poor Prance ? I have 
done all I could for her!^ He then heaved a deep sigh. 
Somebody asked to speak to him, and I left him, with a direc- 
tion to come back at a later hour. 

I passed the day in seeking information among all my 
friends and acquaintances. I found in all of them either the 
greatest dejection or an extravagant joy, which they disguised 
by feigned alarm and pity for myself, which I repulsed with 
great indignation. Nothing favorable was to be expected 
.from the Chamber of Eepresentatives. They all said they 
wished for liberty, but, between, two enemies who appeared 
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ready to destroy it, they preferred the foreigners, the friends 
of the Bourbons, to Napoleon, who might still have prolonged 
the struggle, but that he alone would not find means to save 
them and erect the edifice of liberty. The Chamber of Beers 
presented a much sadder spectacle. Except the intrepid 
Thibaudeau, who till the last moment expressed himself with 
admirable energy against the Bourbons, almost all the others 
thought of nothing else but getting out of the dilemma with 
the least loss they could. Some took no pains to hide their 
wish of bending again under the Bourbon yoke.’^ 

On the evening of Napoleon’s return to Ikaris he sent for 
Benjamin Constant to come to liim at the Ely see about seven 
o’clock. The Chambers had decreed their permanence, and 
proposals for abdication had reached tlie Em])eror. He was 
serious but calm. In re])ly to some words on the disaster of 
Waterloo he said, “ The. question no longcu- concerns me, but 
France. Tliey wish me to abdicates Have they calculated 
upon the inevitable consequence's of this abdication ? Jt is 
round me, round my name, that the army rallies: to separate 
me from it is to disband it. If I abdicate to-day, in two days’ 
time^ you will no longer liave an army. Tlu^se poor fellows 
do not undi'rstand all your subth'ties. Is it believed that 
axioms in metaphysics, d(u;larations of right, harangues from 
trilmne, will put a stop to the disbanding of an army ? 
To rt'jc'ct me when I landed at Cannes I can conceive possi- 
ble; to abandon me now is what I do not understand. Jt is 
not when the enemy is at twtuity-five leagues’ distance that 
any (Government can be overturned with impunity. Does any 
one imagine that the Foreign Bowers will l)e won over by fine 
words? If th(‘y had didlironed me fiftenm days ago there 
would hav(^ benm some spirit in it; but as it is, I make part 
of what 8trang(irs atta(*k, I make part, them, of what France is 
bound to def(md. In giving me up she gives up herself, she 
avows h(‘r weakness, she acknowledges herself conquered, she 
courts the insolence of tlie conqueror. It is not the love of 
lil)tirty which deposes me, btit Waterloo ; it is fear, and a fear 
of which your (‘nemies will take mlvantage. And then what 
title has the Chamber to demand my abdication ? It goes out 
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of its lawful sphere in doing so ; it has no authority. It is 
my right, it is my duty to dissolve it.’’ 

“He then hastily ran over the possible consequences of 
such a step. Separated from the Chambers, he could only 
be considered as a military chief : but the army would be for 
him ; that would always join him who can lead it against 
foreign banners, and to this might be added all that part of 
the population which is equally powerful and easily led in 
such a state of things. As if chance intended to strengthen 
Hapoleon in this train of thought, while he was speaking the 
avenue of Marigny resounded with the cries of ^ Vive I’Em- 
pereur ! ’ A crowd of men, chiefly of the poor and laboring 
class, pressed forward into the avenue, full of a wild enthusi- 
asm, and trying to scale the walls to make an offer to Hapo- 
leon to rally round and defend him. Bonaparte for some 
time looked attentively at this group. ^ You see it is so,’ said 
he ; ^ those are not the men whom I have loaded with honors 
and riches. What do these people owe me ? I found them 
— I left them — poor. The instinct of necessity enlightens 
them ; the voice of the country speaks by their mouths ; and 
if I choose, if I permit it, in an hour the refractory Chambers 
will have ceased to exist. But the life of a man is not worth 
purchasing at such a price : I did not return from the Isle of 
Elba that Baris should be inundated with blood.’ He did not 
like the idea of flight. ^ Why should I not stay here ? ’ he 
repeated. ‘ What do you suppose they would do to a man 
disarmed like me ? I will go to Malmaison : I can live there 
ill retirement with some friends, who most certainly will 
come to see me only for my own sake.’ 

“ He then described with complacency and even with a 
sort of gayety this new kind of life. Afterwards, discarding 
an idea which sounded like mere irony, he went on. ^ If they 
do not like me to remain in France, where am I to go ? To 
England ? My abode there would be ridiculous or disquiet- 
ing. I should be tranquil ; no one would believe it. Every 
fog would be suspected of concealing my landing on the 
coast. At the first sight of a green coat getting out of a boat 
one party would fly from France, the other would put France 
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out of tlie pale of the law. I should compromise everybody^ 
and by dint of the repeated ^Behold lie comes!’ I should 
fe(d the temptation to set out. America would be more suit- 
able ; I could live there with dignity. But once more, what 
is there to fear ? What sovereign can, without injuring 
himself, persecute me? To one I have restored half his 
dominions ; how often has the other pressed my liand, calling 
me a great man I And as to the third, can he find pleasure 
or honor in the humiliation of his son-in-law ? Would they 
wish to proclaim in the face of the world that all they did 
was through fear ? As to the rest, I shall see : I do not wish 
to employ open force. I came in the hope of combining our 
last resources : they abandoned me ; they do so with the same 
facility with which theiy received me back. Well, then, let 
them efface, if possible, this double stain of weakness and 
levity ! Let them cover it over with some sacrifice, with some 
glory ! Ijet them do for the country wliat they will not do 
for me. 1 doubt it. To-day, those who (hdivcjr up Bonaparte 
say that it is to save France : to-morrow, l)y delivering up 
France, they will prove that it was to save tluur own heads.”^ 
The luimiliating scenes whicli ra])i(lly succeeded one 
another, and which (Mided in Napoleon’s unconditional sur- 
render, may l)e briefly told. As soon as possible after his 
arrival at Ba,ris he assembled his counsellors, when he 
declared himself in favor of still resisting. The question, 
howev(‘r, was, whether the Chambers would support him ; and 
Lafayette being treacherously informed, it is said by Fouch6, 
that it was intended to dissolve the Chambers, used his influ- 
ence to gc»t the Chaml)ers to adopt the propositions he laid 
before them. By these the ind(‘.pendence of the natioir was 
asserted to be in danger ; th(^ sittings of the Chamber were 
declared jxninanent, and all attempts to dissolve it were 
pronounced treasonable. The ]>ro]>osition8 were adopted, 
and being communicated to tlu'- Chamber of I’eers, that 
body also declared its<df permanent. Whatever might have 
been the intentions of Bonaparte, it was now manifest that 
there were no longer any hopes of his being able to riiake his 
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will the law of the nation ; after some vacillation, therefore, 
on 22d June he published the following declaration : — 

TO THE FEENCH PEOPLE. 

Freitchmen! — In commencing war for maintaining the national in- 
dependence, I relied on the union of all efforts, of all wills, and the 
concurrence of all the national authorities. I had reason to hope for 
success, and 1 braved all the declarations of the powers against me. 
Circumstances appear to me changed. I offer myself a sacrifice to the 
hatred of the enemies of France. May they prove sincere in their 
declarations, and really have directed them only against my power. 
My political life is terminated, and I proclaim my son under the title of 

Napoleon 

EMPEEOE OF THE FRENCH. 

The present Ministers will provisionally form the Council of the 
Government. The interest which I take in my son induces me to invite 
the Chambers to form without delay the Kegency by a law. Unite all 
for the public safety, that you may continue an independent nation. 

(Signed) Napoleon. 

This declaration was conveyed to both the Chambers, which 
voted deputations to the late Emperor, accepting this abdica- 
tion, but in their debates the nomination of his son to the 
succession was artfully eluded. The Chamber of Eepresenta- 
tives voted the nomination of a Commission of five persons, 
three to be chosen from that Chamber, and two from the 
Chamber of Peers, for the purpose of provisionally exercising 
the functions of Government, and also that the Ministers 
should continue their respective functions under the authority 
of this Commission. The persons chosen by the Chamber for 
Bepresentatives were Carnot, Eouche, and Grenier, those nomi- 
nated by the Peers were the Duke of Vicenza (Caulaincourt) 
and Baron Quinette. The Commission nominated five persons 
to the Allied army for the purpose of proposing peace. These 
proceedings were, however, rendered of little importance by 
the resolution of the victors to advance to Paris. 

Napoleon’s behavior just before and immediately after the 
crisis is well described by Lavallette. The next day,” he 
observes, I returned to the Emperor. He had received the 
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most positive accounts of the state of feeling in the Chambei 
of Kepresentatives. The reports had, however^ been given to 
him with some little reserve, for he did not seem to me con- 
vinced that the resolution was really formed to pronounce his 
abdication. I was better informed on the matter, and I came 
to him without having the least doubt in my mind that the 
only thing he could do was to descend once more from the 
throne. I communicated to him all the particulars I had just 
received, and I did not hesitate to advise him to follow the 
only course worthy of him. He listened to me with a sombre 
air, and though he was in some measure master of himself, 
the agitation of his mind and the sense of his position be- 
trayed themselves in his face and in all his motions. 
know,’ said I, ‘ that your Majesty may still keep the sword 
drawn, but with whom, and against whom ? Defeat has 
chilled the courage of every one ; the army is still in the 
greatest confusion. Nothing is to be expected from Paris, 
and the coiq) (Vetat of the 18 th Brumaire cannot be renewed.’ 
— ^ That thought,’ he replied, stopping, ‘ is far from my mind. 
I will hear nothing more about myself. But poor France ! ’ 
At that moment Savary and Gaulaincourt entered, and having 
drawn a faithful picture of the exasperation of the Deputies, 
they persuaded him to assent to abdication. Some words he 
uttered proved to us that he would have considered death 
preferable to that step ; but still he took it. 

The great act of abdication being performed, he remained 
calm during the whole day, giving his advice on the position 
Ihe army should take, and on the manner in which the negoti- 
ations with the enemy ought to be conducted. He insisted 
especially on the necessity of proclaiming his son Emperor, 
lot so much for the advantage of the child as with a view to 
joncentrate all the power of sentiments and affections. Un- 
fortunately, nobody would listen to him. Some men of sense 
and courage rallied round that prox)osition in the two Cham- 
bers, but fear swayed the majority; and among those who 
remained free from it many thought that a public declaration 
of liberty, and the resolution to defend it at any price, would 
make the enemy and the Bourbons turn back. Strange delu- 
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sion. of weakness and want of experience ! It inust, however, 
be respected, for it had its source in love of their country ; 
biit^ while we excuse it, can it be justified ? The population 
ofi tlie metropolis had resumed its usual appearance, which 
was that of complete indifference, with a resolution to cry 
^ Long live the King ! ^ provided the King arrived well 
escorted; for one must not judge of the whole capital by 
a.bont one-'thirtieth part of the inhabitants, who called for 
ai'ms, and declared themselves warmly against the return of 
tire exiled family. 

On the 23d I returned to the Elysee. The Emperor had 
been for two hours in his bath. He himself turned the dis- 
course on the retreat he ought to choose, and spoke of the 
XJnited States. I rejected the idea without reflection, and 
witb a degree of vehemence that surprised him. ^ Why not 
-A-inerica ? ’ he asked. I answered, ^Because Moreau retired 
tbere.^ The observation was harsh, and I should never have 
foi’given myself for having expressed it, if I had not retracted 
rny advice a few days afterwards. He heard it without any 
apparent ill humor, but I have no doubt that it must have 
made an unfavorable impression on his mind. I strongly 
mrged on his choosing England for his asylum. 

The Emperor went to Malmaison. He was accompanied 
tbitlier by the Duchesse de St. Leu, Bertrand and his family, 
and the Due de Bassano. The day that he arrived there he 
proposed to me to accompany him abroad. ^ Drouot,’ he said, 
^ remains in France. I see the Minister of War wishes him 
not to be lost to his country. I dare not complain, but it is a 
great loss to me ; I never met with a better head, or a more 
upright heart. That man was formed to be a prime minister 
anywhere.^ I declined to accompany him at the time, saying, 
^ IVly wife is enceinte ; I cannot make up my mind to leave her. 
A.II 0 W me some time, and I will join you wherever you may 
be. I have remained faithful to your Majesty in better times, 
and you may reckon upon me now. Nevertheless, if my wife 
did not require all my attention, I should do better to go with 
yon, for I have sad forebodings respecting my fate.^ 

The Emperor made no answer ; but I saw by the expression 
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of liis (*ouiit<‘naiu‘e thiit In* had no augury of my fa,te 

than 1 had. liowt^ver, tht*. enemy was ai>proachiiig, and for 
the last three days he had sulieittHi the Provisional Govern- 
mentto place a frigate at his disposal, witii which he might 
proceed to Aineih-a. It had Imni promised him ; he was even 
pressed to set off ; hut ho \vante<l to lx* tin* lK‘arer of the order 
to the captain to convey him to the United States, and that 
order did not arrive. We all ftdi that th(^ delay of a single 
hour might put his freedom in jeopardy. 

“After we had talked thi‘ subject over anumg ourselves, I 
went to him and strongly ptdnt«*d out to him how dangerous 
it might be to prolong his stay. Ht* observed that he 
could not go without the ordt*r. * Depart, nev(*rthelcss/ I re- 
plied ; ^your presence on hoard the ship will still have agreat 
influence, over Frenehmeu ; cut tlie eahies, promise money to 
the crow, and if the captain resist havi* him put on shore, and 
hoist your sails. I have no doubt Ind, Komdic has sold you to 
the Allies.’ — ^ I believe iiulso; hut g(» ami make the last ef- 
fort with the Minister of Mariiic.’ I went off immediately to 
M. Deeres. He was in bed, and listened to im^ with an indiffer- 
ence that made my blood b(»iL He said tf» me, “I am only a 
Minister. Go to Foiudic ; s|><uik to the tiovernment. As for 
me, I can do nothing, (lood-nighi.’ And so saying he 
covered himself up again in his blankets. I left him; but I 
could not succeed in speaking cither t(» Fouehc or to any of 
the others. It was two oVhH*k in the morning when I re- 
turned to Malmaisoii ; the Finpcnu* was in bed. I was ad- 
mitted to his chamber, when* I gave Iiim an aec-ount of the 
result of my mission, and renewed my «uitrcati<*s. He listened 
to me, but made no answer. He gi»t up, however, and spent 
a part of the night in walking up ami down the room. 

“The following day was the lust of that sat! tirama. The 
Emperor hmi gone to b*d again, and .slept a few hours, I 
enteitnl his eahi*iet at alKiut twelve o’eloek. * If I hful known 
you were here.,’ lie said, * I would havt» had. you ealled in.^ He 
than gave me, on a subjeetthat intc*resied him |Mummally, some 
instructions whieli it is neetUess for nit» to repeat. Boon after 
I left him, full of anxiety rimpecdiiig Ids fiibi, my heart 
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oppressed with grief, but still far from suspecting the extent 
to which both the rigor of fortune and the cruelty of his 
enemies would be carried/^ i 

All the morning of the 29th of June the great road from St. 
Germain rung with the cries of Vive rEinpereur ! ” proceed- 
ing from the troops who passed under the walls of Malmaison. 
About mid-day General Becker,^ sent by the Provisional Gov- 

1 Memoirs of Lavallette, vol. ii. p. 197. 

2 The following official letters between Fouche, Davoust, etc., relative to 
the situation of Napoleon at this period are too interesting to be omitted. 

The Commission of Government to Marshal the Prince of EcJcmilhl, 
Minister of War, 

Paris, TIth June, 1815. 

Sir — Such is the present state of affairs, that it is necessary that Napoleon 
should resolve on taking his departure for the Isle of Aix. If he does not 
decide upon doing so when you announce the subjoined resolutions you will 
take care that he is watched at Malmaison, in order to prevent his escape. 
You will, with this view, place the proper number of gendarmerie and 
troops under the direction of General Becker to guard every avenue which 
leads to Malmaison. For this purpose you will give the necessary orders to 
the chief inspector of gendarmerie. These measures must be as secret as 
possible. 

This letter is intended for you, but General Becker (who will be cliarged 
to acquaint Napoleon with the resolutions) will receive particular instruc- 
tions from your Excellency, and will make him sensible that they have been 
drawn up for the interest of the State and the safety of his person ; that their 
prompt fulfilment is indispensable ; and finally, that the interest of Napo- 
leon himself, as regards his future fate, imperiously demands their execution. 

(Signed) The Duke op Otranto. 

Copy of the Resolutions of the Commission of Government. 

Paris, 26j:/i June, 1815. 

The Commission of Government resolves as follows : — 

Art. I. The Minister of Marine shall give orders for two frigates to be 
prepared at Rochefort to convey Napoleon Bonaparte to the United States. 

Art. II. He shall be furnished, if he requires it, until his departure, with 
a sufficient escort, under the command of Lieutenant-General Becker, who 
will be charged to provide for his safety. 

Art. III. The Director-General of Posts shall give the necessary orders 
for the relays of horses. 

Art. IV. The Minister of Marine shall give the necessary orders to secure 
the immediate return of the frigates after the embarkation of Najioleon. 

Art. V. The frigates shall not quit Rochefort until the safe arrival of the 
passports. 

Art. VI. The Ministers of Marine, of War, and of the Finances, are 
charged, in respect of their several departments, with the execution of the 
present resolutions. (Signed) The Duke op Otranto. 

By the Commission of Government, 
the Assistant-Secretary of State, 

(Signed) Count Berlier. 

The Duke of Otranto to the Minister of War. 

Paris, 21th June, 1815, Noon. 

Sir — I transmit you a copy of a letter I have just written to the Minister 
of Marine respecting Napoleon. You will perceive the necessity, upon read- 
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ernment, arrived. He had been appointed to attend Napo- 
leon. Foucihe knew that General Becker had grievances 
against the Emperor, and thought to find in him a willing 
agent. He was greatly deceived, for the General paid to the 
Emperor a degree of respect higlily to his honor. Time now 
became pressing. The Emperor, at the moment of departure, 
sent a message by General Becker himself to the Provisional 
Government, offering to march as a private citizen at the head 
of the troops. He promised to repulse Blucher, and alter- 


ing it, of giving ortlf'^rs to General Becker not to sej>arate himself from the 
person of Napoleon whilst the latter shall remain in the Koads. 

(Signed) The Goke of Otranto. 

The Duke of Otranto to the Minister of Marine. 

Paris, 21th June, 1815, Noon. 

Sir — The Commission rinninds you of th<^ instnietions which it caused to 
be transmitted to you an hour ago. It is lU'cessary that the resolution should 
be execubMl as direcUHl by the Cojiirnission yest(T(iay, and according to which 
Napoleon Bonaparte will nnnain in the Roads of Aix until the passports shall 
arnv(*-. 

The interest of tlu^ Stabs which <‘annot he indilbuuutt to him, rcrmires that 
he sliall remain there until his own fate and that of his family shall be defi- 
nitively arranged. KvcTy means shall he (‘inploj'od in ordcT that the negotia- 
tion may l>e setthsl to his satisfaction. The honor of Franc.e is interested in 
it, hut meanwhil<^ every nossihlo pr<;(;aution must 1x5 taken for the i)erHonal 
mjcurity of Napoleon, and that he does not (juit the place which has been 
temjKuWily nssigned to him. 

The Presidentof the Commission of Government. 

(Signed) The Duke of Otranto. 

The Minisier of War to General Becker. 

Paris, 27th June, 1815. 

Sir— «T have the honor to transmit to you the resolutions annexi^d, which 
the Commission of Government <diarg<‘H you to notify to the Kmi>eror Napo- 
leon; olmerving to Mis Majesty that oircumstani'es are so Imperious that it 
has Imcoine imuspensahhs that he shouhl decide upon departing for the Isle 
of AiK. This resolution, observes the Commission, has been taken as much 
for tlie safety of his own person as for the welfare of thti State, which must 
always Iw <Iear t-o him. 

If* Mis Majesty does not come to an early decision upon the notification of 
these resolutions it is the inteiiti<»u of the Commission of Ooviirnmont that 
necessary nuHisures shouhl he taken to prevmit the (‘scape of His Majesty. 

I repeat to you, Hir, that this resolution Ims been adoph'd f(»r the w(‘lfar6 
of th (5 Btate, an‘d for the peraonal security of the Emp(‘ror, and that the Com- 
mission of GoverniiHUit eon8i(ierH its prompt execution as indispensabh^ for 
tlic inlert^st of His Majesty and of his family. 

I have the honor tc» he, etc. [ 

This letter remained unsigned. Tlu^ Prince of Kekmlihl (Davoust), with 
the same nohh‘n©ss of s«mtiment as distinguished Macdonald in 1814, at the 
moment of despabdnng it, obsc^rved to his secretary, “ I will never sign that 
letter; do you sign it — that will lie suflftcient.” The secretary, however, did 
uot ^gn it {Memorial, tome 1. pp. 26”"ii0). 
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wards to continue his route. Upon the refusal of the Proviso 
ional Government he quitted Malmaison on the 29th. Napo- 
leon and part of his suite took the road to Eochefort. He 
slept at Eambouillet on the 29th of June, on the 30th at 
Tours, on the 1st of July he arrived at Niort, and on the 3d 
reached Eochefort, on the 'western coast of France, with the 
intention of escaping to America ; but the whole western sea- 
board was so vigilantly watched by British men-of-war that, 
after various plans and devices, he was obliged to abandon 
the attempt in despair. He was lodged at the house of the 
prefect, at the balcony of which he occasionally showed him- 
self to acknowledge the acclamations of the people. 

During his stay here a French naval officer, commanding a 
Danish merchant vessel, generously offered to some of Napo- 
leon’s adherents to further his escape. He proposed to take 
Napoleon alone, and undertook to conceal his person so effect- 
ually as to defy the most rigid scrutiny, and offered to sail 
immediately to the United States of America. He required 
no other compensation than a small sum to indemnify the 
owners of his ship for the loss this enterprise might occasion 
them. This was agreed to by Bertrand upon certain stipula- 
tions. 

On the evening of the 8th of July Napoleon reached 
Fouras, receiving everywhere testimonies of attachment. He 
proceeded on board the Saale, one of the two frigates ap- 
pointed by the Provisional Government to convey him to the 
United States, and slept on board that night. Very early on 
the following morning he visited the fortifications of that 
place, and returned to the frigate for dinner. On the evening 
of the 9th of July he despatched Count Las Cases and the 
Duke of Eovigo to the commander of the English squadron, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the passports prom- 
ised by the Provisional Government to enable him to proceed 
to America had been received. A negative answer was 
returned; it was at the same time signified that the Emperor 
would be attacked by the English squadron if he attempted 
to sail under a flag of truce, and it was intimated that every 
neutral vessel would be examined, and probably sent into an 
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English port. Las Cases affirms that Napoleon was recom 
mended to proceed to England by Captain Maitland, who 
assured him that he would experience no ill-treatment there.^ 

^ Napoleon’s presence at Rochefort excited such enthusiasm among the 
people, the sailors, and soldiers, that the shore uninterruptedly resounded 
with shouts of “Long live the Emperor! ” and these shouts, repeated from 
mouth to mouth, could not but teacli those who had flattered themselves witli 
having mastered the will of Napoleon, how easy it would be for him to shako 
off his chains and laugh at their vain precautions. Faithful to his deter- 
mination, however, he lirmly resisted the impulse of circumstances, and the 
continual solicitation made iiim to put himself at the head of the patriots 
and the army. “ It is too late,” he constantly repeated; “the evil is now 
without remedy ; it is no longer in my power to save the country. A civil 
war now would answer no end — woiUd be of no utility. To myself alone it 
might prove advantageous, by affording me the means of i)rocuring person- 
ally more favorable conditions; but these I must purchase by the inevitable 
<h‘struction of the most generous and magnanimous spirit which France 
possesses; and such a result inspires me with horror.” Up to tlie 2i)th of 
Jun(‘, the day wium the Emperor quitted Malmaison, no English vessel had 
been seeoi off thes e^oast of Rochefort, and tliere is evc^ry reason to believe tliat 
Napoleon, if circumstanci^s had allowed him to embark immediately after 
his abdication, would have reached the Unite<l States without obstruction. 
But when lie. arrived at the sea-coast he found every outlet occupied by the 
English, and appeared to retain little hope of ('Seaping. 

Tlie Hth of July he went tm board the Erench frigate Jm Smlo, whicli had 
IxKm preparcid to rec<iive him. 11 is suite was (‘mhark<ul on hoanl the Mvdusa^ 
and th(t next day, the hth, tlu‘ two vessels anchored at tlu-. Ishi of Aix. Najx)- 
leoii, always t h<'i saiue, onlered the garrison under arms, examined the forti- 
fications inost minuhdy, and distributed praise or hlame, as if ho had still 
bt‘e.n sovereign masP^r of tin* Htat(‘. On the lOtli the-, wind, hitherto con- 
trary, became fair; but an English fle<a of (dev<‘n vessels was cruising within 
sight <»f the port and it was impossible to g(d. to sea. On the 11th th<} Em- 
peror, weary of this state of anxiety, stmtdomK'. d(^ Las Oas(‘8, now heaioine 
his seatrtdary, to sound tlie disposition of the English Admiral, to impiiro 
whether he. was authori/aul to allow him liberty to rtqnur to England or to the 
Unite<l States. Tlie Admiral answer«*d tliat he had no orders; nevertheless 
he was ready to receive Napolimn and cionvey him to England, but that it 
was not ill his powea- to answer whether he would obtain permission to remain 
th(U-e or to repair to America. Napoleon, not satisfied with this answer, 
caused two half-dee.ked vessids to he purchaseil, with intention, under favor 
of night, to reach a Danish smack with which he had contrived to hold com- 
munication. 

This step having failed, some young midshipmen, full of courage and 
dov()tion, proposed to him to go on board the two barks, and swore they 
w<Hild forfeit tlndr lives if they did not convey him to New York. Napoleon 
wiis not deterred by so long a voyage in such slight vessels, luit he kiuw that 
they oouhl not avoid stopping on the coasts of Sjiain ami Portugal to take in 
water and provision, and he would not (expose himsidf and people to the 
dangler of falling into the Iiands of the Portuguese or Spaniards. 

Being informed that an American veissel was at the mouth of the Gironde, 
he sent oft (Imieral Lallemaml ixnmediately to ascertain the existence of the 
vessel, and the sentiments of tlu' (mptain. The Gemwal returmul with all 
speed (o inform him that the captain would be happy and proud to extricate 
him from tlie persecution of hxs enemies; hut Napoleon, yielding, as it is 
said, to the advice of some persons about him, gave up the idea of attempting 
tills passage, ami determined to throw himsiilf on the goncirosity of the Eng- 
lish. On the 14th he caumul the Admiral to Im informed that the next day 
h© would repair on board his v^el. On the I5th, in tlie morning, he weal; 
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The English ship Bellerojphon then anchored in the Basque 
roads, within sight of the French vessels of war. The coast 
being, as we have stated, entirely blockaded by the English 
squadron, the Emperor was undecided as to the course he 
should pursue. FTeutral vessels and cliasse-marees^ manned by 
young naval ofidcers, were proposed, and many other plans 
were devised. 

hTapoleon disembarked on the 12th at the Isle of Aix with 
acclamations ringing on every side. He had quitted the 
frigates because they refused to sail, owing either to the weak- 
ness of character of the commandant, or in consequence of 
his receiving fresh orders from the Provisional Government. 
Many persons thought that the enterprise might be under- 
taken with some probability of success ; the wind, however, 
remained constantly in the wrong quarter. 

Las Cases returned to the Bellerojphon at four o’clock in 
the morning of the 14th, to inquire whether any reply had 
been received to the communication made by hTapoleon. 
Captain Maitland stated that he expected to receive it every 
moment, and added that, if the Emperor would then embark 
for England, he was authorized to convey him thither. He 
added, moreover, that in his own opinion, and many other 
officers present concurred with him, he had no doubt ISTapo- 
leon would be treated in England with all possible attention 
and respect ; that in England neither the King nor Ministers 
exercised the same arbitrary power as on the Continent j that 
the English indeed possessed a generosity of sentiment and a 
liberality of opinions superior even to those of the King. 
Las Cases replied that he would make Kapoleon acquainted 
with Captain Maitland’s offer, and added, that he thought the 
Emperor would not hesitate to proceed to England, so as to 
be able to continue his voyage to the United States. He 
described France, south of the Loire, to be in commotion, the 
hopes of the people resting on Hapoleon as long as he was 

off in the brig L’Epervier, and was received on board the Bellerophon with the 
honors due to his rank and to his misfortune. General Becker, who had 
orders not to quit Ijim, attended him. The moment they came alongside the 
]?'.mperor said to him, Withdraw, General; I would not have it be believed 
that a Frenchman is come to deliver me into the hands of my enemies.’' On 
the IGtli the Bellerophon set sail for England {Fleury de Chahoulon), 
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present; the propositions every wliere made to him, and at 
every moment ; his decided resolution not to become the pre- 
text of a civil war ; the generosity he had exhibited in abdi- 
cating, in order to render the conclusion of a peace more 
practicable ; and his settled determination to banish himself, 
in order to render that peace more prompt and more lasting. 

The messengers returned to their Master, whc, after some 
doubt and hesitation, despatched General Gourgaud with the 
following well-known letter to the Prince Eegent: — 

Rochefort, \Zth July, 1815. 

Royal Hiohness — A victim to the factions which divide my coun- 
try, and to the hostility of the greatest Powers of Europe, I liave termi- 
nated my political career, and come, like Themistocles, to share the 
hospitality of the British people. 1 place myself under the protection of 
their laws, and I claim that from your Royal Highness as the most power- 
ful, the most constant, and the most generous of my enemies. 

(Signed) Napoleon. 

About four V. m. Las Cases and Savary returned to the 
Bellerophon, where they had a long conversation with Captain 
Maitland in the i)reHence of Captains Bartorius and Gambier, 
wlio both declare that Maitland repeatedly warned Napoleon^s 
adheremts not to entertain the. remotest idea that lie was 
enabled to offer any pledge whatever to their Master beyond 
th(^ simple'! assurance that he would (umvey him in safety to 
tlu‘. English coast, there to await the determination of the 
Pritish Governnumt.^ 

Napoleon had begun to prepare for his embarkation before 
daylight on the Ifith. It was time that he did so, for a mes- 
senger charged with orders to arrest him had already arrived 
at Rochefort from the new Government.® The execution of 
this ord(‘.r was delayed by General Becker for a few hours 

^ On their second interview Captain Maitland’s precise words to Las 

Caseys were : — 

** You will recollect that I am not authorized to stinulato as to the recep- 
tion of Bonaparte in England, hut that h(^ must consider himself as entirely 
at the disposal of His Royal Highiic^ss the Prince Regent.” 

See the Crok(*r Correspondence, vol, ii. pp. 2;i8~2H, for the orders given to 
the navy. ^ 

^ Thiers (tome xx. p. 5,'i4) says tliese orders had been intentionally delayed 
by Fouohd. See also the Croker Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 236. 
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in order to allow Kapoleon sufficient time to escape. At 
daybreak he quitted the Epervier, and was enthusiastically 
cheered by the ship’s company so long as the boat was within 
hearing. Soon after six he was received on board the Belle- 
rophon with respectful silence, but without those honors 
generally paid to persons of high rank. Bonaparte was 
dressed in the uniform of the chasseurs a cheval of the 
Imperial Guard, and wore the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

On entering the vessel he took off his hat, and address- 
ing Captain Maitland, said, am come to throw myself on 
the protection of the laws of England.” ISTapoleon’s manner 
was well calculated to make a favorable impression on 
those with whom he conversed. He requested to be intro- 
duced to the officers of the ship, and put various questions 
to each. He then went round the ship, although he was 
informed that the men were cleaning and scouring, and 
remarked upon anything which struck him as differing from 
what he had seen on Erench vessels. The clean appearance 
of the men surprised him. He then observed,” says Cap- 
tain Maitland, to whose interesting narrative we refer, 
can see no sufficient reason why your ships should beat the 
French ones with so much ease. The finest men-of-war in your 
service are French ; a French ship is heavier in every respect 
than one of yours ; she carries more guns, and those guns 
are of a larger caliber, and she has a great many more men.’ ” 
His inquiries, which were minute, proved that he had directed 
much attention to the French navy. 

On the first morning Hapoleon took breakfast in the 
English fashion, but observing that his distinguished prisoner 
did not eat much, Captain Maitland gave directions that for 
the future a hot breakfast should be served up after the 
French manner. The Superb, the Admiral’s ship, which had 
been seen in the morning, was now approaching. Im- 
mediately on her anchoring Captain Maitland went on 
board to give an account of all that had happened, and 
received the Admiral’s approbation of what he had done. 
In the afternoon Admiral Sir Henry Hotham was intro- 
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diiced to ISTapoleoi), and invited by him to dinnm*. This 
was arrangodj in order to make it more, agreimble, to liiiHj by 
}>oiiaparte’s mdtfre (Thotrl. On diniu‘r l)eing announced 
Xupoleon led the way, and S(^ated himself in the centn^. at 
one side of the tabh‘, desiring Sir Henry Ifothani to take 
the seat on his right, and Madann* J >tn‘tra.nd that on his left 
hand. On this day Captain JVIaitland took his seat at the 
end of the talde, but on the following day, by Napoleon’s 
recpiest, let plae.ed hiinstdf on liis right hand, whilst Ceneral 
Bertrand took the top. Two of the ship’s officers dined with 
the Emperor daily, by express invitation. Tlie conversation 
of Napoleon was animated. He made, many imjuiries as to 
the family and connections of Cai)tain Maitlaml, and in al- 
luding to Tiord Lauderdale, who was H(‘nt as aml)assador to 
l^aris during the administration of Mr. Fox, paid that 
nobleman some eomplimt‘nts and sai<l of the then Ib’cmier, 
*bllad Mr. Fox liv<‘d it nevcu* W(»nhl have (‘.ome to this; but 
his d(‘atli put an (md to all hop(*s of peace.” 

On one occasion he ordenal his camp-bed to bo displayed 
for the inspee.tion of iht^ English ollicers. In two small 
huithiU’ ]>aekugeH wen^ comprised the. (unudi of the once 
mighty rvdt‘r of th<‘. (^ontimmt. ' The. Ht(‘(‘l bcalstiiad which, 
wh(*u folded \ip, was only tw(» had; h)Ug, and eighUam in(*h(‘s 
wide, CKanipiisl oiui ease, whih*. the oth<*r (‘ontaimul tin*, mat- 
tress and curtains. The whole was so (toutrivtal. as to be 
ready hu- us(^ in tlireo minutc^B. 

NapoI(*oii s|>oko in terms of high praise of the marines 
on duty in the Bdlcrophmi^ and ou going through their 
ranks c*X(daimed to Bertrand, “ How mucdi might be done 
witli a hundiaal thousand sueli soldiers as these !” In |)utting 
th(*m through their exendse 1h‘ <ir(‘W a contrast between tlu^ 
charge of the bayomd, as made by tin? English and tin? 
Freindi, and olm<*rv(‘d that the English nndiliod of fixing tlie 
bayom^t was faulty, as it miglit cjisily be twisted off when in 
close action. In visiting Admiral Hotham’s flag-ship, the 
SupeN>j he manifested the sann? aedive curiosity m in former 
instances, and made tlie same minute inquiries into every- 
thing by which he was surroun(h*cL I)uriug luMuikfast one 
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of Kapoleon’s suite, Colonel Planat, was much, affected, and 
even wept, on witnessing the humiliation of his Master. 

On the return of Bonaparte from the Superb to the Bellero- 
plion the latter ship was got under weigh and made sail for 
England. When passing within a cable’s length of the Superb 
Kapoleon inquired of Captain Maitland if he thought that 
distance was sufficient for action. The reply of the English 
officer was characteristic ; he told the Emperor that half the 
distance, or even less, would suit much better. Speaking of 
Sir Sidney Smith, Bonaparte repeated the anecdote connected 
with his quarrel at St. Jean d’Acre with that officer, which 
has already been related in one of the notes earlier in these 
volumes. Patting Captain Maitland on the shoulder, he ob- 
served, that had it not been for the English navy he would 
have been Emperor of the East, but that wherever he went 
he was sure to find English ships in the way. 

The Bellerophon^ with Bonaparte on board, sighted the 
coast of England on Sunday, the 23d of July, 1815, and at 
daybreak on the 24th the vessel approached Dartmouth. No 
sooner had the ship anchored than an order from Lord Keith 
was delivered to Captain Maitland, from which the following 
is an extract : — 

Extract of an order from Admiral Viscount Keith, G. C. J5., addressed 
to Captain Maitland, of H. M. S. Bellerophon,” dated Ville de 
Paris, Hamoaze, 2Sd July, 1815. 

Captain Sartorins, of His Majesty’s ship Slaney, delivered to me last 
night, at eleven o’clock, your despatch of the 14th instant, acquainting 
me that Bonaparte had proposed to embark on board the ship you com- 
mand, and that you had acceded thereto, with the intention of proceeding 
to Torbay, there to wait for further orders. I lost no time in forwarding 
your letter by Captain Sartorins to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, in order that their Lordships might, through him, be ac- 
quainted with every circumstance that had occurred on an occasion of so 
much importance; and you may expect orders from their Lordships for 
youl* further guidance. You are to remain in Torbay until you receive 
such orders; and in the mean time, in addition to the directions already in 
your possession, you are most positively ordered to prevent every person 
whatever from coming on board the ship you command, except the offi- 
cers and men who compose her crew; nor is any person whatever, whether 
In His Majesty’s service or not, who does not belong to the ship, to be 
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suffered to come on board, either for the puri)ose of visiting the officers, 
or on any pretence whatever, without expr<‘ss permission either from the 
Lords C’oinmissioners of the Admiralty or from me. As I understand 
from (hiptain Sartorius tliat General (hnirgaud refused to deliver the 
letter with which he was charged for the Ihince Kegent to any person 
except His Royal Highness, you are to take him out of the Slamy into 
the ship you command, until you receive directions from the Admiralty 
on the subject, and onler that ship back to Plymouth Sound, when Cap- 
tain Sartorius returns from London. 

It was stated about tlxis time, in some of the English news- 
papers, that St. Helena would be the place of exile of the ex- 
Eiiiperor, the bare report of which evidently caused great 
pain to Napoleon and his suite. General Gourgaud was 
obliged to return to the BelleropJum, not having been suffered 
to go on shore to deliver the letter from Bonaparte to the 
Ihdnce Regent with which he had been intrusted. The ship 
wlii(*,h bore th(^ modern Alexander soon became a natural 
of attraction to the wholes mdghborhood, and was con- 
stantly surrounded by crowds of l)oats. Napohion frequently 
showed liiinself to the peo})le from shorci with a view of 
gratifying their curiosity. On the 25th of July the number 
of guard-l)oats which surroundtul the* v(‘sst‘l was greatly in- 
e.reased, and the alarm of tln^ (aiptives IxHianu^, gre^ater as the 
r(*port was stnmgthened as to the intention of conveying 
Bonapartci to St. Htdena. 

In conversation with Gajitain Maitland, Napoleon, who 
seiuned to be aware that the English fish(u*inen united the 
(xjcupation of surngglm's to their usual trade, stated that many 
of them had been bribed by liim, and had assisted in the 
(‘.scape of French prisoiuirs of war. They had even proposed 
to deliver Louis XVIII. into his power, but as they would 
not answer for the safety of his lifcb Napoleon refused the 
off(‘r. Upon the arrival of d(‘.Hpatches from London the Bel- 
leropJum got und(*r weigh foi* ITymoiith Sound on the 26th of 
eluly. This nK)Vi‘,nHmt teiuliMl still further to disconcert the 
c‘,x-Emperor and his follow(*rH. In passing the breakwater 
Bonaparte could not withhold his aclmiration of that work, 
which he considered highly honorahh*. to the ]mhlic spirit of 
the nation, and, alluding to his own improvements at Cher- 
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bourg, expressed his apprehensions that they would now be 
suffered to fall into decay. 

Captain Maitland was directed by Lord Keith to observe 
the utmost vigilance to prevent the escape of his prisoners, 
and with this view no boat was permitted to approach the 
Bellerophon ; the Liffey and Eurotas were ordered to take up 
an anchorage on each side of the ship, and further precau- 
tions were adopted at night. 

On the 27th of July Captain Maitland proceeded to Lord 
Keith, taking with him Bonaparte’s original letter to the 
Prince Eegent, which, as General Gourgaud had not been 
permitted to deliver it personally, Kapoleon now desired to be 
transmitted through the hands of the Admiral. As Lord 
Keith had now received instructions from his Government as 
to the manner in which Napoleon was to be treated, he lost 
no time in paying his respects to the fallen chief. 

On the 31st of July the anxiously expected order of the 
English Government arrived. Tn this document, wherein the 
ex-Emperor was styled General Bonaparte,” it was notified 
that he was to be exiled to St. Helena, the place of all others 
most dreaded by him and his devoted adherents. It was, 
moreover, specified that he might be allowed to take with 
him three officers, and his surgeon, and twelve servants.* 

1 The following? persons went with Napoleon to St. Helena: — General 
Count Bertrand (the Grand Marshal), with his wife and three children ; Gen- 
eral Count Montholon, with his wife and one child; General Gourgaud; 
Count Las Cases and his son Emmanuel; Marchand, the Emperor’s head 
valet, and the following servants— Saint-Denis, chief chasseur; Novarre or 
Noverraz, chasseur; Santini (a Corsican), usher; Archamhaud senior, a 
piquevr (outrider) ; Archamhaud junior (ditto) ; Corsor, clerk of the kitchen; 
Gentili (from Elba), a footman; Cipriani (a Corsican), mditre dlidtel, who 
dicid at St. Helena in 1818; Peyron or Pierron, butler; Lepage, cook; Rous- 
S('au, steward: Josephine; and Bernard and wife, servants to Count Ber- 
trand. Captain Piontowski, a Pole, a volunteer, arrived 30th December, 
1815: O’Meara, a surgeon in the English navy, agreed to accompany Napo- 
leon from the Belkrophon; he was sent away from St. Helena by order of 
the Government 25th July, 1818. Doctor Antommarchi, with the Abbes 
Buonavita (Bonavista) and Vignali, with a cook, Chandelier or Chandell, 
and a valet, sent by Cardinal Fesch, arrived 18th September, 1820. The 
Abb^ Buonavita returned to Europe, leaving St. Helena on the 17th of 
March, 1821. General Gourgaud, in 1818, returned to Europe ill, and not 
getting on with the other officeis. Captain Piontowski, with Rousseau, 
Santini, and the younger Archamhaud, were sent away by Sir Hudson 
Lowe in October, 1816; Las Cases and his son were sent away by Sir Hudson 
Lowe on the 29th of December, 1816, and Madame Montholon returned to 
Europe in 1819. Of these persons, Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud, the 
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To liis own selection was conceded the choice of these fol- 
lowers, with tlie exclusion, however, of Savary and Lalle- 
niand, who were on no account to be permitted any further 
to share his fortunes. This prohibition gave considerable 
alarm to those individuals, who became excessively anxious 
as to their future disposal, and declared that to deliver them 
up to the vengeance of the Bourbons would be a violation of 
faith and honor. 

Napoleon himself complained bitterly on the subject of his 
destination, and said, “ The idea of it is horrible to me. To 
be placed for life on an island within the tropics, at an im- 
mense distance from any land, cut off from all communication 
with the world, and everything that 1 hold dear in it! — 
pis defer de T(ivierla7i, I would prefer being 

delivered up to the l^ourbons. Among other insults,’’ said he, 
— “ but that is a mere bagatelh^, a very secondary (?.onsid(ira- 
tion — they style me Kicueral I’ They can have no right to 
call me (.leneral; they may as well (*all me ‘Archbishop,’ foi 
1 was lu^ad of tlu‘ Church as well as of the Army. If they 
do not acknowledgc‘ me as Emperor they ought as hirst Con- 
sul ; they have s(‘nt ambassadors to me as siudi ; and youi 
King, in his l(‘tt(irs, styled me ‘Brother.’ Mad tluy contined 
me in the Towtn* of London, or one of the fortresses in Eng- 
land (though not what I had hoped from the generosity ot 
the English people), 1 should not have so mucli (uiuse of com- 
plaint; but to banish me to an island within the tropics I 
'They might as wtdl have signed my death-warra.nt at once, for 
it is im]>ossiblB a man of my habit of body can live long in 
such a (dimate.” ^ 

Having m exj)resse(l himsedf, he wrote a secujTid hdter to 
the Priju‘.e Kegent, whi(di was forwarded through Lord Keith. 
It was tlui opinion of Cenerals Montholon and (lourgavid that 
Bonaparte would sooner kill himsidf than go to 8t. Helena. 
This idtui arose from his having \mm heard emphatically to 
excdaim, “ I will not go to Ht. H(d(ma! ” The generals, indeed, 

yotmgor Img CaHes, MarcbaiuT tlie young Bortraiuh Novarre, 

r<^yron, and Atohainbaud n^tuniod to Bt. Hekma in 1B40 to escort tlio bodv 
of Napoieon i<» France. 

^ Captain Maitland's Harratlvo. 
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declared that were lie to give his own consent to be so exiled 
they would themselves prevent him. In consequence of this 
threat Captain Maitland was instructed by Lord Keith to tell 
those gentlemen that as the English law awarded death to 
murderers, the crime they meditated would inevitably conduct 
them to the gallows. 

Early on the morning of the 4th of August, the Bellerophon 
was ordered to be ready at a moment’s notice for sea. The 
reason of this was traced to a circumstance which is conspicu- 
ous among the many remarkable incidents by which Bona- 
parte’s arrival near the English coast was characterized. A 
rumor reached Lord Keith that a habeas corpus had been 
procured with a view of delivering Kapoleon from the custody 
he was then in. This, however, turned out to be a subpoena 
for Bonaparte as a witness at a trial in the Court of King’s 
Bench ; and, indeed, a person attempted to get on board the 
Bellerophon to serve the document ; but he was foiled in his 
intention ; though, had he succeeded, the subpoena would, in 
the situation wherein the ex-Emperor then stood, have been 
without avail. 

On the 5th Captain Maitland, having been summoned to 
the flag-ship of Lord Keith, acquainted General Bertrand that 
he would convey to the Admiral anything which Bonaparte 
(who had expressed an urgent wish to see his lordship) might 
desire to say to him. Bertrand requested the captain to 
delay his departure until a document, then in preparation, 
should be completed ; and at length brought from Kapoleon’s 
cabin a paper, of which the following is a translation : — 

PROTEST OF HIS MAJESTY THE LATE EMPEROR 
OF THE FRENCH, Etc. 

^ fjerebsf sclctnnlg protest, before God and man, against the injustice 
offered me, and the violation of my most sacred rights, in forcibly dispos- 
ing of my person and my liberty. I came freely on board the Bellero- 
phon; I am not a prisoner; lam the guest of England. I was indeed 
instigated to come on board by the captain, who told me that he had been 
directed by his Government to receive me and my suite, and conduct me 
to England, if agreeable to my wishes. I presented myself in good faith, 
with the view of claiming the i)rotection of the English laws. As soon as 
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I had reached the deck of the Bellcrophon, I considered myself in the 
home and on the liearth of the British peo[)le. 

If it was the intention of tlie Government, in giving orders to the 
captain of the Bellerophon to receive me and my suite, merely to entrap 
me, it has forfeited its honor and sullied its Hag. 

If this act be consummated, it will be us(dess for the English to talk to 
Europe of their integrity, their laws, ami their liberty. British gooLl 
faith will have been lost in the hospitality of the Bellerophon. 

1 appeal to history; — it will say that an enemy, who made war for 
twenty years upon tlie English people, came voluntarily in his misfor- 
tunes to seek an asylum under their laws. What more striking proof 
couhi he give of his esteem and his confideiu'e ? But what return did 
England make for so magnanimous an act I'hey i)ret(mded to hold out 
a friendly hand to this enemy, and when he. tlelivered himself up in good 
faith, they sacrificed him. (Signed) Napoleon. 

On board the Bellerophon, 

4cth August, ISlh. 

Captain Maitland denied that any snare was laid for 
Bonaparte, (‘itli(‘r by hiinstdf or by the English Government, 
and stated that th(‘ preeantions for provcmting the escape of 
Napoleon from Rochefort w(n*e so w(dl ordcixul that it was 
impossible to evade them ; and that tlu^ fugitive was com- 
pelled to surrender himself to the English ship. 

On the 7th of August, Bonaparte, with the suite he had 
selected, was transferred from the Bellrrophon to the North- 
uynherland. Lord Keith’s l)arge was prepared for his convey- 
ance to the lattcn* vessel, and his lordship was ])r('sent on the 
occasioxL A captain’s guard was turned out, and as Napoleon 
left the Bellerophon the marines |)n^sented arms, and the 
drum was beaten xis usual in saluting a general offie.cu*. When 
he arrived on board the NorthumheAami tlu* sxpiadron got 
under wedgh, and Napoleon sailed for the place of his final 
exile and grave. ^ 

1 Eor the coiitmuation of Napoleon’s voyage see Chapter XIII. 



CHAPTEE XL 
1815. 

My departure from Hamburg — The King at St. Denis — Fouch€ appointed 
Minister of the Police — Delay of the King’s entrance into Paris — Effect 
of that delay — Pouch e'’s nomination due to the Duke of Wellington — 
Impossibility of resuming my post— Pouch d’s language with respect to 
the Bourbons — His famous postscript — Character of Fouche — Discussion 
respecting the two cockades — Manifestations of public joy repressed by 
Fouche — Composition of the new Ministry — Kind attention of Blucher 
— The English at St. Cloud — Blucher in Napoleon’s cabinet — My pris- 
oner become my protector — Blucher and the innkeeper’s dog — My 
daughter’s marriage contract — Rigid etiquette — My appointment to the 
Presidentship of the Electoral College of the Yonne — My interview with 
Fouchd — My audience of the King — His Majesty made acquainted with 
my conversation with Foxiche — The Duke of Otranto’s disgrace — Car- 
not deceived by Bonaparte — My election as deputy — My colleague, M. 
Raudot — My return to Paris — Regret caused by the sacrifice of Ney — 
Noble conduct of Macdonald — A drive with Rapp in the Bois de Bou- 
logne — Rapp’s interview with Bonaparte in 1815 — The Due de Berri 
and Rapp — My nomination to the office of Minister of State — My name 
• inscribed by the hand of Louis XVIII. — Conclusion. 

The fulfilment of my prediction was now at hand, for the 
result of the battle of Waterloo enabled Louis XYIII. to 
return to his dominions. As soon as I heard of the King’s 
departure from Ghent I quitted Hamburg, and travelled with 
all possible haste in the hope of reaching Paris in time to 
witness his Majesty’s entrance. I arrived at St. Denis on the 
7th of July, and, notwithstanding the intrigues that were set 
on foot, I found an immense number of persons assembled to 
meet the King. Indeed, the place was so crowded that it 
was with the greatest difficulty I could procure even a little 
garret for my lodging. 

Having resumed my uniform of a captain. of the Kational 
Gruard, I proceeded immediately to the King’s palace. The 
salon was filled with ladies and gentlemen who had come to 
congratulate the King on his return. At St. Denis I found 
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my family, who, not being aware that I had left Hamburg, 
were miudi surprised to see me. 

They informed me that the Parisians were all impatient 
for the return of the King — a fact of which I could judge by 
the opposition manifested to the free expression of public 
feeling. Paris having been declared in a state of blockade, 
the gates were closed, and no one was permitted to leave the 
capital, particularly by the Barriere de la Chapelle. It is 
true that special permission miglit be obtained, and witli tol- 
eralde ease, by those who wished to leave the city ; but the 
forms to be observed for obtaining the permission deterred 
the mass of the people from proceeding to St. Denis, which, 
indeed, was the sole object of tlie regulation. As it had been 
resolved to for(‘.e Fouche and the tri-colored cockade upon the 
King, it was deenuMi necessary to keep away from his Majesty 
all who might persuade him to resist the proposed measures. 
Madame de Bourrienne told me that on her arrival at St. 
Denis she called upon M. Hue and M. Lefebvre, the King’s 
physi(dan, who both ac(piainted her with these fatal resolu- 
tions. Those gentlemen, however, assured her that the 
King would resolutely hold out against the tri-colored 
cockade, but the nomination of the ill-omened man appeared 
inevitable. 

Fouclie Minister of the Police ! If, like Don Juan, T had 
seen a statue move, T could not have been more c, on founded 
than when I heard this luiws. I coxild not (U’cdit it until it 
wiis repeated to me l)y different j)erBons. How, indeed, 
could I think that at the momcmt of a re-action the King 
shotdd have intrusted the most important ministerial depart- 
ment to a man to whose arrest he had a hundrtnl days before 
attiuihed so much conseqmuice ? to a man, more.over, whom 
Bonaparte had appointed, at Lyons, to fill the same office 1 
This Wits inconceivalih^ ! Thus, in less than twenty-four 
hours, the same man had been intrustiMl to execute measures 
the most opposite*, and to serve intere^sts the most contradic- 
tory. He was one day the minister of usurpation and the 
next the minister of legitimacy I How can I express what I 
felt when Fouch6 took the oath of fidelity to Louis XVIIL — 
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when I saw the King clasp in his hands the hands of Fouche ! 
I was standing near M. de Chateaubriand, whose feelings 
must have been similar to mine, to judge from a passage in 
his admirable work, La Mo^iarcliie selon la Charte. About 
nine in the evening/^ he says, ^^1 was in one of the royal 
antechambers. All at once the door opened, and I saw the 
President of the Council enter leaning on the arm of the new 
minister. Oh, Louis-le-Desire ! Oh, my unfortunate master! 
you have proved that there is no sacrifice which your people 
may not expect from your paternal heart ! 

Fouche was resolved to have his restoration as well as M. 
de Talleyrand, who had had his the year before ; he therefore 
contrived to retard the King’s entry into Paris for four days. 
The prudent members of the Chamber of Peers, who had 
taken no part in the King’s Government in 1814, were the 
first to declare that it was for the interest of France to 
hasten his Majesty’s entrance into Paris, in order to prevent 
foreigners from exercising a sort of right of conquest in a 
city which was a prey to civil dissension and party influence. 
Blucher informed me that the way in which Fouche con- 
trived to delay the King’s return greatly contributed to 
the pretensions of the foreigners who, he confessed, were 
very well pleased to see the population of Paris divided 
in opinion, and to hear the alarming cries raised by the 
confederates of the faubourgs when the King was already at 
St. Denis. 

I know for a fact that Louis XYIII. wished to have noth- 
ing to do with Fouchii, and indignantly refused to appoint 
him when he was first proposed. But he had so nobly served 
Bonaparte during the Hundred Days that it was necessary he 
should be rewarded. Fouch4, besides, had gained the support 
of a powerful party among the emigrants of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and he possessed the art of rendering himself 
indispensable. I have heard many honest men say very 
seriously that to him was due the tranquillity of Paris. 
Moreover, Wellington was the person by whose influence in 
particular Fouche was made one of the counsellors of the 
King. After all the benefits which foreigners had conferred 
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upon us Fou(‘.he was indeed au acceptable present to France 
and to the King ! ^ 

1 was not ignorant of the Duke of Wellington’s influence 
u})on the jilfairs of th(‘ second Kestoration, l)ut for a long 
tijue I refused to Ixdieve that his infliunie.e should hav(‘ out- 
wtdghed all the stnuous eonsi<l( ‘rations op[>osed to such a 
p(*rfect anomaly as ap[H)inting Foiudie the Minister of a 
llourbon. But I was deceived. Francu^ and the King owed 
to him Fouche’s introduction into the (jouncil, and I had to 
thank him for the imjjossibility of restuning a situation which 
1 had relinrpiislnnl for the purpose of following tln^ King into 
IkAgitun. (Jould 1 be Prefect of lh>lice undm* a Minister 
wliom a short time l)efore, I had receiv(‘d orders to arrest, 
but who eliuhnl my agtmts? That was impossible. The 
King could not offer me the place of Prefect umhn* Fouche, 
and if he had I (*ould not have acajc^pted it- I was therefore 
right in not rrdying on the assurancc^s which had been given 
m(‘ ; l)ut 1 confess that if I had bciui told to guesB the cause 
why they tamld not be r(*alized I newer should have thought 
that cause would have b(*en tin* appoiutimmt of FoueJuj as a 
Minister of the King of France. At first, tht‘rt‘fore, I was of 

^ ntuii^not ( vol, ii. p. 271) snys that whih* tlK"! was at St. before 

entering Paris, 'ralleyraml, the Duke of WtOUngton, and Fouoln* met at 
PoiHsy. “I nevtn* uuiferHtcsxl why th(‘ Duke of VVelHngton was so '/.(‘alous 
in iiis .support of lii<* Due d’Otnuito. ft is true that ho was remarkably diH- 
truHtful of the real ftudingH of France, and perhaps he had alhiwed ItimHelf 
to h<i jKU*suaded lliat Fouche ahme was mastiT <»f the situation.'’ In March, 
IHI t, idther Metternieh, or some of the Mitdslers of the Ani<‘.H in his nn*.8- 
ence, had asked Vitrolles, (’ould your IVinee ((’ointe d’ Artois) attach him- 
self to Fcmcln*? ** Fouched’ answtjred I (VltroHes) in a murmur; “ that 
is rather strong, btit still, if lie were necessary.” This appliotl to the (h)mte 
d’Artois, hut sfiows timt the Koyalists dhi not look on Fouch<"! as an impossi- 
ide (‘hoice ( VitroUe^, t<ime i. p. 14S), Louis X VIII. seems to haver(‘any felt 
def‘ply having to appoint Fouche as minister. Deugnot (vol. ii. p 278) says 
h<^ “ prestmted the onlinance for tins appointment of the Duke of Otranto 
(Fouehip i Tlie King glanced at tiie paper ami let it fall cm tln^ d(‘sk ; the 
pen slinpc'd from his hand, tin* hlcnwl rushed Into his face, his 6yf*s became 
sorrowful, and h<^ fell hack us if struck by some fatal tfiought. A sorrowful 
sllenei* had mnldenly interrupted a etmv«n*nation lltat was rndte eitsy and 
pleasant. TJje silence lasted some minutes, iift(*r which the King said, wipi 
a deep sigh, * (hune, il mimt be done.* He picked up ills pen, HtofJped again 
before writing the letters, and utleriMl tneH<‘ w<»rds, ^Oh, my unhappy 
br<»tlnw I If you sen me ytm have forgiven mt*.* lie iigned at huit, but in a 

{ lainful ami agitated manner, gwuit tears falling from his eyes and moisten- 
ng tlve pape.r.” This bsding could hardly have i»een feigned, though it has 
been kdieved by some that Ismis XV III. had greater wrongs to his hrotlmr 
to complain of than tho appointment of ono of the rogicidci as Minister. 
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course quite forgotten, as is the custom of courts when a 
faithful subject refrains from taking part in the intrigues of 
the moment. 

I have already frequently stated my opinion of the pre- 
tended talent of Eouche; but admitting his talent to have 
been as great as was supposed, that would have been an 
additional reason for not intrusting the general police of the 
kingdom to him. His principles and conduct were already 
sufficiently known. Ho one could be ignorant of the lan- 
guage he held respecting the Bourbons, and in which he 
indulged as freely after he became the minister of Louis 
XVIII. as when he was the minister of Bonaparte. It was 
universally known that in his conversation the Bourbons 
were the perpetual butt for his sarcasms, that he never men- 
tioned them but in terms of disparagement, and that he 
represented them as unworthy of governing France. Every- 
body must have been aware that Fouche, in his heart, favored 
a Eepublic, where the part of President might have been 
assigned to him. Could any one have forgotten the famous 
postscript he subjoined to a letter he wrote from Lyons to 
his worthy friend Kobespierre : To celebrate the f He of the 
BepiMle suitably, I have ordered 250 jyersons to be shot ’’ ? 
And to this man, the most furious enemy of the restoration 
of the monarchy, was consigned the task of consolidating it 
for the second time ! But it would require another Olaudian 
to describe this new Kufinus ! 

Fouche never regarded a benefit in any other light than 
as the means of injuring his benefactor. The King, deceived, 
like many other persons, by the reputation which Fouche’s 
partisans had conjured up for him, was certainly not aware 
that Fouchd had always discharged the functions of Minister 
in his own interest, and never for the interest of the Govern- 
ment which had the weakness to intrust him with a power 
always dangerous in his hands. Fouche had opinions, but 
he belonged to no party, and his political success is explained 
by the readiness with which he always served the party he 
knew must triumph, and which he himself overthrew in its 
turn. He maintained himself in favor from the days of 
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blood and terror until the happy time of thc^ se(‘on(l R(‘stora 
tion only by a])andoning and sae.riticung thos(^ who were 
atta(^hed to him; and it might be said that Ids ruling passion 
was the desire of eontiniial (‘hangt*. No man was ever 
{‘.hanmterized by greater levity or inconstam^y of mind. In 
all things he looked only to himstdf, and to this egotism he 
saerilieed both subjects and CJovernments. Su(‘,h were the 
st^eret causes of the sw^ay extu-cised by houche during the 
Convention, the Directory, the Empire, tlui lJsur|)ation, and 
after the second return of the Bourbons. Jte help(*d to found 
and to destroy evtu-y one of thos<‘- succ(‘ssivt^ (lovtu’nnumts. 
Fouche’s characttu* is ptu-fec^tly uni(pie. I know no otluu* man 
who, loaded witli honors, and almost c‘st‘.apiug disgrace, has 
passed through so many eventful periods, and taken |)art in 
so many convulsions and revolutions. 

Oil the 7th of »hdy tin? King was told that Fouche alone 
could smooth tin* way for his entramu? into Paris, that he 
alom^ (jould unhxdc the gates of the, (capital, and that he, alone 
hml power to control public*, opinion. The r(‘(i(‘ption given 
to the King on the following day aiTorded an opportunity of 
judging of the truth of these? assertions. The King's prc‘HC‘nce 
was tin* signal feu* a feeling of (‘oncord, which was mani hasted 
in a very dc?(ndi*d way. I saw upon the boulevards, and 
ofttui in company with em*h other, pt‘rHonH, some of whom 
had r(‘Humed the white (?ockade, whih? others still rtitaiued 
the national colors, and harmony wjm not in the least 
disturbed hy tht*s<? clifTcu’ent badges. 

Having rt?turnc?d to private life solely on mamunt of 
Fouehe’s presejicc in the Ministry, I yielded to that (!ou- 
Holation whi(?h is always left to the diwamtented. I watched 
the extravagance and incaniHisteiicy that wi\m passing around 
me, and the new follic^s wdiieli were every day (auumittiHl; 
and it must be cemfessed that a rich and varied picture 
presented itsedf to my observation. The Knig did not bring 
ba(?k M. de Bliuais. His Majesty had yielded to prudent 
advice, and on arriving at M.ons sent tlie unluc*.ky Minister 
as his ambassador to Naples. Vengeance was talked of, and 
there were some persons immusiderata enough to wish that 
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advantage should be taken of the presence of the foreigners 
in order to make what they termed an end of the Eevolu- 
tion,” as if there were any other means of effecting that 
object than frankly adopting whatever good the Ee volution 
had produced. The foreigners observed with satisfaction the 
disposition of these shallow persons, which they thought 
might be turned to their own advantage. The truth is, that 
on the second Eest oration our pretended allies proved them- 
selves our enemies. 

But for them, but for their bad conduct, their insatiable 
exactions, but for the humiliation that was felt at seeing 
foreign cannon planted in the streets of Paris, and beneath 
the very windows of the Palace, the days which followed the 
8th of July might have been considered by the Eoyal Pamily 
as the season of a festival. Every day people thronged to 
the garden of the Tuileries, and expressed their joy by sing- 
ing and dancing under the King’s windows. This ebullition 
of feeling might perhaps be thought absurd, but it at least 
bore evidence of the pleasure caused by the return of the 
Bourbons. 

This manifestation of joy by numbers of persons of both 
sexes, most of them belonging to the better classes of society, 
displeased Eouchd, and he determined to put a stop to it. 
Wretches were hired to mingle with the crowd and sprinkle 
corrosive liquids on the dresses of the females ; some of them 
were even instructed to commit acts of indecency, so that all 
respectable persons were driven from the gardens through the 
fear of being injured or insulted. As it was wished to create 
disturbance under the very eyes of the King, and to make 
him doubt the reality of the sentiments so openly expressed 
in his favor, the agents of the Police mingled the cry of ^Wive 
I’Empereur!” with that of ‘Wive le Eoi!’’ and it happened 
oftener than once that the most respectable persons were 
arrested and charged by Fouch^’s infamous agents with hav- 
ing uttered seditious cries. A friend of mine, whose Eoyalist 
opinions were well known, and whose father had been massa- 
cred during the Ee volution, told me that while walking with 
two ladies he heard some individuals near him crying out 
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Vive TEmpereur ! This created a great disturbance. The 
sentinel advanced to tlie spot, and those very individuals 
themselves had the amhuaty to charg(‘ my friend with being 
guilty of uttering the olfensive cry. In vain the bystanders 
asserted the falsehood of the accusation ; lie was seized and 
dragged to the guard-house, and after being detained for some 
hours he was liberated on the application of his friends. By 
dint of such wretched maiujcuvres Fouchc triumphed. He 
contrived to make it be believed that he was the only person 
capalde of })reventing the disorders of which he himself was 
the sole author. He got tlu^ Police of the Tuihuies under Ins 
control. The singing and dancing ceased, and the Palace was 
the abode of dulness. 

While th(‘ King was at St. Denis he restored to General 
Dessoles the (*ommand of the National Guard. The (bmeral 
order(‘d the barrim's to be immi‘diately thrown open. On the 
day of Ids arrival in Paris th(‘. King detc^rmined, as a princi- 
ple, that the throne should be surrtiundtHl by a Privy Gouiajil, 
the mmnbtu's of whiedi W(‘re to lx*, the primx^s and piu'sons 
whom his Majesty might appoint at a future period. The 
King then named his new Ministry, which was thus com- 
posed ; — 

Princ.e Talh^yraml, peer of France, President of the Gouncil 
of Ministers, and Si^cndary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Baron Louis, Minist(*.r of Financt^ 

Th(i Duke, id’ Otranto, Minister of the Police. 

Baron Pasquicu-, Minister of Justieo, and Keeper of the 
Seals. 

Marshal Gouvion St. Oyr, War Minister. 

Gomtij dt^ Jaueourt, peer of France, M iuister of the Marine. 

Tin*. Due d(i Kichelieup p(*er of France, Minister of the 
King’s Household. 

i B<>m» tiiiui after it was thought propi^r to HupprosM the offiee of Mininter 
t>f the Kiiig’H IfouHiOiohl, and t<» «ubstituto in its stead thc^ office of Intend- 
ant-(n?neral — an arrangement wliioh I thought IwUter calctdated for a Con- 
Htitutional (loveniment. M. do itudialien’H Huoc.esHor in tids office was tlio 
(Jomte de Fradel, a man of great ability. The offii'.e of Minister of the King’s 
liottsehold was again restored in favor of my old friend Laurlston, whose 
elevation did not alter ids seutiments towards his old comrades. Afti'r his 
death the office underwent another metamorphosis, and received again the 
title of Intcndant-General, and wiw* filled by M. de ia liouillerie, one of those 
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The portfolio of the Minister of the Interior, which was not 
immediately disposed of, was provisionally intrusted to the 
Minister of Justice. But what was most gratifying to the 
public in the composition of this new ministry was that M, de 
Blacas, who had made himself so odious to everybody, was 
superseded by M. de Eichelieu, whose name revived the 
memory of a great Minister, and who, by his excellent con- 
duct throughout the whole course of his career, deserves to 
be distinguished as a model of honor and wisdom. 

General satisfaction w^as expressed on the appointment of 
Marshal Macdonald to the post of Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honor in lieu of M. de Pradt. M. de Chabrol re- 
sumed the Prefecture of the Seine, which, during the Hundred 
Days, had been occupied by M. de Bondi. M. de Mole was 
made Director-General of bridges and causeways, I was super- 
seded in the Prefecture of Police, by M. Decazes, and M. 
Beugnot followed M. Ferrand as Director-General of the Post- 
office, 

I think it was on the 10th of July that I went to St. Cloud 
to pay a visit of thanks to Blucher. I had been informed 
that as soon as he learned I had a house at St. Cloud he sent 
a guard to protect it. This spontaneous mark of attention 
was well deserving of grateful acknowledgment, especially at 
a time when there was so much reason to complain of the 
plunder practised by the Prussians.^ My visit to Blucher 

men whom Bonaparte, during the Consulate and afterwards, esteemed for 
his talents and probity. I recollect often having heard him say, speaking of 
M. de Bouillerie, “ He is the man to manage money matters. There is no 
need to revise his accounts.” Bonaparte sent for him from Paris to the 
camp at Boulogne to examine the accounts, and afterwards appointed him 
Treasurer of the crown after we lost Est^ve, our old companion in the 
Egyptian expedition. — Bo'urrienne. 

1 The English occupied St. Cloud after the Prussians. My large house, 
in which the children of the Comte d* Artois wore inoculated, was respected 
by them, but they occupied a small house forming part of the estate. The 
English officer who commanded the troops stationed a guard at the large 
house. One morning we were informed that the door had been broken open 
and a valuable looking-glass stolen. We complained to the commanding 
officer, and on the affair Seeing inquired into it was discovered that the sen- 
tinel himself had committed the theft. The man was tried by a court-mar- 
tial, and condemned to death, a circumstance which, as may naturally be 
supposed, was very distressing to us. Madame de Bourrienne applied to the 
commanding officer for the man’s pardon, but could only obtain his reprieve. 
The regiment departed some weeks after, and we could never learn what 
was the fate of the criminal. — Bourrienne. 
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presented to observation a striking instaiK^e of tlu^ instability 
of Imnian greatness. I found Bluelun* rc^siding like a sever 
eigii in the Palacu^ of St. Cloud, wliere 1 had lived so long in 
the intimacy of Napoleon, at a ptn-iod wlnni he dictated laws 
to the kings of Europe before lie was a inonandi himself. In 
that cabimd in which Napoleon and 1 had passed so many 
busy hours, and wliere so many great plans had tlu‘ir birth, I 
was reeeiviHl by th(‘ man who had been my prisoner at Ham- 
burg. The Trussian Cbmeral inimeuliatedy remin(h‘d me of the 
circumstance. Who could hav(‘ fores(‘en,” said he, ‘^that 
aft(*r being your prisoner I should InH'oim* tlH‘ protecdor of 
your property ? You treated m(‘ wcdl at Hamburg, and I 
have now an o])portunity of repaying your kindm^ss. Ib^aven 
knows what will lx* the r(*sult of all this ! One thing, how- 
(nM»r, is (*(‘rtain, and that is, that tin* Allies will now make 
such conditions as will banish all possibility of dangiu* for a 
long time to come. The Emptu’or Alexamhn* do(‘S not wish to 
make the Frmndi peoph^ expiate too dt‘arly tin* misfortunes 
they hav(^ causml us. H<* attributes t-lnun to Napol(‘ou, hut 
Napoleon cannot pay the exp(*ns(*s of tin* war, and tiny must 
be paid by some* one. It wais all very widl for oinx*, but wc 
(cannot pay the expim.ses of coming back aH(»cond tinn*. How- 
ever,’’ add<‘<l he, “you will lose* uoin*. of your buTitory ; that is 
a ]K)int on whi(di I can give you positive assunuicx*. The 
Kmp(*ror Alexandi*r has several tim(*s repmit<*d in my pnnsenee 
to the King my master, * I honor tlu^ Frtuudi nation, and I am 
d(‘termined that it shall preH(*rv(^ its old limits,’ ” 

The above are the very wor<is whi(di Blueher mldrt*B8ed to 
me, I’rofiting by the fri<*ndly sentiments he expr(*BS(‘d to- 
wards me 1 took the opportunity cd’ mentioning tlie complaints 
that were everywhere made of the bmi disci|)line of the troops 
umler his (‘ommand. “ What can I <lo ? ” said he, “ I cannot 
be present evc^ry where ; Imt I assure yoti that in future and 
at your recaimmendation I will sevt^rely punish any mise.on- 
duct that may come to my knowltalge.” 

Sticdi was the nmult of my visit to Hlucdicr ; Init, in spito 
of his promises, his troops eontiimed to commit tln^ most 
revolting excessee. Thus the Prussian troops have left in the 
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neighborhood of Paris recollections no less odious than those 
produced by the conduct of Davoust^s corps in Prussia. Of 
this an instance now occurs to nay memory, which I will 
relate here. In the spring of 1816, as I was going to Chev- 
reuse, I stopped at the Fetit Bicetre to water my horse. I 
seated myself for a few minutes near the door of the inn, and 
a large dog belonging to the innkeeper began to bark and 
growl at me. His master, a respectable-looking old man, 
exclaimed, Be quiet, Blucher ! How came you to give 
your dog that name ? ” said I. — Ah, sir ! it is the name of 
a villain who did a great deal of mischief here last year. 
There is my house ; they have left scarcely anything but the 
four walls. They said they came for our good ; but let them 
come back again ... we will watch them, and spear them 
like wild boars in the woods.’^ The poor man’s house cer- 
tainly exhibited traces of the most atrocious violence, and he 
shed tears as he related to me his disasters. 

Before the King departed for Ghent he had consented to 
sign the contract of marriage between one of my daughters 
and M. Massieu de Clerval, though the latter was at that time 
only a lieutenant in the navy. The day appointed for the 
signature of the contract happened to be Sunday, the 19th of 
March, and it may well be imagined that in the critical circum- 
stances in which we then stood, a matter of so little importance 
could scarcely be thought about. In July I renewed my re- 
quest to his Majesty, which gave rise to serious discussions in 
the Council of Ceremonies. Lest any deviation from the laws 
of rigid etiquette should commit the fate of the monarchy, it 
•was determined that the marriage contract of a lieutenant in 
the navy could only be signed at 2 ^ 'petty levee. However, his 
Majesty, recollecting the promise he had given me, decided 
that the signature should be given at the grand levee. Though 
all this may appear exceedingly ludicrous, yet I must confess 
that the triumph over etiquette was very gratifying to me. 

A short time after the King appointed me a Councillor of 
State, a title which I had held under Bonaparte ever since his 
iustallation at the Tuileries, though I had never fulfilled the 
functions of the office. In the month of August, the King 
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liavin.!? resolved to (‘onvoke a new Cliaml)er of Deputies, T was 
appointed l^-esident of the El<*etoraI College of the Depart- 
ment of the Yonia^ As soon as I was informed of my nomi- 
nation I waittal on IVI. <leTalh‘yraiid for my instruetions, but he 
told me that, in conformity with the King’s intentions, I was 
to recadve my orders from the Minister of Ikdiee. I observed 
to M. de Talleyrand that I must decline seeing Fotich6, on 
account of the situation in which we stood with reference to 
eacdi otlun*, to him, go to him/’ said M. de Talleyrand, 

^^and be assured Fomdui will say to you nothing on the subject.” 

I felt gr(*at rejuignauce. to s(‘(^ Fouc.he, and conacupiently I 
went to him quite against my imdination. I naturally ex- 
pected a very cold nu^eption. What had passtid bc‘twe(m us 
rendered our intervit^w extremely d<‘licat(‘. I (tailed on Fouclie 
at nine in the. morning, and found him alone, and walking in 
his gardiun He r(*ceivt*d me as a man might bi*. (‘xpec.ted to 
recidva^ an intimata* fri(*nd whom he had not seen for a long 
tinua On rcfi(U!tion 1 was m^t very mindi surpristul at this, 
for I wuis wt‘11 aware that Foiudie could mak(‘. his hatred yield 
to calculation. He said not a word about his aa’n^st, and it may 
W(dl b(‘ HUp}>o.s(*d that I did not setdi to turn the conversation 
on that subject. I asked him wlndherln^ had any information 
to giv(* m(‘ respecting tlie (dections of tin* Yvonne. ^bNom*. at 
all/’ said he; *^get yonrself nominatful if you can, only use 
your endeavors to exehide (lemu’al Desfournaux. Anything 
els(MS a matt(*r of indiffertmee to me/’— “What is your ob- 
jetdion to Desfournaux ? ” — “Tht^ Ministry will not have him.” 

T was about to de]>art wlum Fouche called me lumk saying, 
“ Y¥hy are you in such hasten ? Cannot you stay a few min- 
utes longc^r ? ” He tlien begaii to speak of the first return of 
tlie Bomrlions, and ask<‘d me how T could so c'asily l)ring my- 
self to act in their favor. He th(»n cntc'nul into details re- 
specting tlie H(jyal Family whicdi I eoncedve it to he my duty 
to pass ov(*r in silence. It may he addcul, howewer, that the 
conversation limted a long time, and to say the least of it, was 
by no means in favor of “ divine riglit.” 

I conceived it my duty to make the King mtqiiainted with 
this conversation, and m there wm now no Comte dt*, Blacapto 
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keep tmtli and good advice from liis Majesty's ear, I was, on 
my first solicitation, immediately admitted to tlie Eoyal cab- 
inet. I cautiously suppressed the most startling details, for, 
had I literally reported what Fouche said, Louis XVIII. could 
not possibly have given credit to it. The King thanked 
me for my communication, and I could perceive he was con- 
vinced that by longer retaining Fouche in office he would become 
the victim of the minister who had been so scandalously forced 
npon him on the 7th of July. The disgrace of the Duke of 
Otranto speedily followed, and I had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing contributed to repair one of the evils with which the Duke 
of Wellington visited France. 

Fouche was so evidently a traitor to the cause he feigned to 
serve, and Bonaparte was so convinced of this, that during 
the Hundred Days, when the Ministers of the King at G-hent 
were enumerated in the presence of Xapoleon, some one said, 
But where is the Minister of the Police ? " — Farhlm,^^ 
said Bonaparte, ^^that is Fouch4? . . . It was not the 
same with Carnot, in spite of the indelible stain of his vote : 
if he had served the King, his Majesty could have depended 
on him, but nothing could shake the firmness of his principles 
in favor of liberty. I learned, from a person who had the 
opportunity of being well informed, that he would not accept 
the post of Minister of the Interior which was offered to him 
at the commencement of the Hundred Days until he had a 
conversation with Bonaparte, to ascertain whether he had 
changed his principles. Carnot placed faith in the fair 
promises of ISTapoleon, who deceived him, as he had deceived 
others. 

Soon after my audience with the King I set off to discharge 
my duties in the department of the Yonne, and I obtained the 
honor of being elected to represent my countrymen in the 
Chamber of Deputies. My colleague was M. Baudot, a man 
who, in very trying circumstances, had given proofs of courage 
by boldly manifesting his attachment to the King's Govern- 
ment. The following are the facts which I learned in con- 
nection with this episode, and which I circulated as speedily 
as possible among the electors of whom I had the honor to be 
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President. ]>nna|)artej on liis way from Lyons to Paris, after 
liis landing at the gulf of Juan, stopped at Avalon, and im- 
iuediaU‘ly stmt for the mayor, M. Kaudot. He instantly 
obeyed tlm summons. On coming into A'apoleou'S presence 
he said, ‘‘ What do you want, (kmtn-al ? This appellation 
displeased JSapoleon, who n(^verthel(‘ss put several (piestions 
to M. Kaiidot, who was willing to oblige him as a traveller, 
hut not to siU've him as an Kmptu*or. Napcdtmn having given 
him soim*. ordtu's, this worthy servant of the King replied, 
‘Wkmeral, I (^an receive no orders from you, for I acknowledge 
nosovtu’eign but the King, to whom I have sworn allegiance.^' 
Napoleon then din‘(‘tt‘d M. Raudot, in a tone of severity, to 
withdraw, and 1 m‘ed not add that it was m>t long before he 
was disiuisHi‘d from thii mayoralty of Avalon. 

Tlu*. tih*etions of tht‘ Vonne Ixdng ov(*r, I ndurned to Paris, 
where i i<K)k part in public affairs only as au amateur, while 
waiting for tin* opening of the session. I was dtaiply grieved 
to see tlu^ (*ovt‘rnment nssort to measures of stna^rity to punish 
fatdis whieh it wiuild havt*, bet‘n better policy to attribute, only 
to thi^ unfortunab* cire4imHtantx*H <»f the tinn*s. No consideni- 
tion ciin evi*r make mt^ cease tt> r4*gr(*t the memory of Ney, 
who was the vicdim of tin*, influence of foreigners. Their 
(d)je(^t, as Plueh(*r intimabnl to me at St. Lloud, was to disable 
Francai from engaging in war for a long time to conn*, and 
they hoptni to <*lTect that ohjcmt by stirring U{) Indwecm tli(3 
Royal Cloverument and the army (d the Loire that spirit of 
discord which the simrifice of Ney could not fail to produce. 
I have no positive |)roofH of the but in my opinion Ney’s 
life was a pledge of gratitude which Fouchd thought lui must 
offer to the fort‘ign iidluene.o which had inadci him Minister. 

About this time I learned a fiwd, whitdi will cri‘ate no sur- 
ju'ise, as it affords another piuK)f of the chivalrous disinter- 
estedness of MimilonaicFs cdianuder. When in 1815 several 
Marshals claimed from the Allitul powers their endowments in 
foreign countrii*H, Mmlame Moreau, to wdiom the King had 
given the honorary title of Madame hi Mare>eha!(\ and who 
was the friend of thc3 Ihike of Tarentum, wrote, without Mac- 
ilonald’s knowletige, to M. de Blmm, our ambassador at Naples, 
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begging him to endeavor to preserve for the Marshal the en- 
dowment which had been given him in the kingdom of Naples. 
As soon as Macdonald was informed of this circumstance he 
waited upon Madame Moreau, thanked her for her kind inten- 
tions, but at the same time informed her that he should disa- 
vow all knowledge of her letter, as the req[uest it contained 
was entirely averse to his principles. The Marshal did, in 
fact, write the following letter to M. de Blacas : — “I hasten 
to inform you, sir, that it was not with my consent that 
Madame Moreau wrote to you, and I beg you will take no 
step that might expose me to a refusal. The King of Naples 
owes me no recompense for having beaten his army, revolu- 
tionized his kingdom, and forced him to retire to Sicily.” 
Such conduct was well worthy of the man who was the last 
to forsake Napoleon in 1814, and the last to rejoin him, and 
that without the desire of accepting any appointment in 1815. 
M. de Blacas, who was himself much surprised at Macdonald’s 
letter, communicated it to the King of Naples, whose answer 
deserves to be recorded. It was as follows : — If I had not 
imposed a law upon myself to acknowledge none of the French 
endowments, the conduct of Marshal Macdonald would have 
induced me to make an exception in his favor.” It is gratify- 
ing to see I unces such scrupulous observers of the laws they 
make for the nselves ! 

About the end of August, 1815, as I was walking on the 
Boulevard des Capucines, I had the pleasure of meeting Kapp, 
whom I had not seen for a long time. He had just come out 
of the house of Lagren^e, the artist, who was painting his 
portrait. I was on foot, and Eapp’s carriage was waiting, so 
we both stepped into it, and set olf to take a drive in the Bois 
de Boulogne. We had a great deal to say to each other, for 
we had not met since the great events of the two Eestora- 
tions. The reason of this was, that in 1814 I passed a part 
of the year at Sens, and since the occurrences of March, 1815, 
Eapp himself had been absent from Paris. I found him per- 
fectly resigned to his change of position, though indulging in 
a few oaths against the foreigners. Kapp was not one of 
those generals who betrayed the King on the 20th of March. 
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He told me that he reniained at the liead of the division 
which he eoiiiiiiaiuled at Ecouen, iiiuha- the orders of the Due 
de Derrj, and that he did not resign it to t\w. War Minister 
until after the King’s dejjartiin*. How did Hapoleon receive 
you ? ” 1 inquired. 1 waited till he sent for me. You know 
what sort of fellow 1 am. 1 know nothing al)Out politics; 
not 1. I had sworn fidelity to the King. I know my duty, 
and 1 would have fought against the Emperor.” “ Indeed ! 
— ‘^Yes, certainly 1 would, and 1 told him so myself.” — 
Ho'^v ! did you venture so far ? ” — To be surt‘. I told him 
that my resolution was definite. Pshaw!’ . . . replied he 
angrily. ‘ I knew well that you wen* oppos(‘d to me. If we 
liad come to an action 1 should have sought you out on the 
field of batth*. I would have shown you the M(‘dusa’s head. 
Would you have dared to fin*, on im* — ^ Without doubt,’ I 
replied. ‘Ah! pavhUnt! this is too much/ he said. ‘But 
your troo|)s would not have olK*y(*d you. They had preserved 
all tluur alYe<‘tion for me.’ — ‘ What (‘ould I do ? ’ r(*sunied 1. 
‘ You abdicat(‘<l, you l(*ft Francte, you n*<*omm<‘nded us to serve 
the King — and then you nTurn ! Hesid(*s, I t(*ll you frankly, 
1 do not augur well of what will happen. W(* shall Imve war 
again. France has had <*nough of that.’ l^pon this,” eon- 
tinu(‘d Rapp, “ h(^ assured me that In* had oth(‘r thoughts ; 
that lu* had no furth(*r <h*sir(‘ for war; that he wish(‘d to 
govern in peace, and d(*vote hims(*lf solely to tln^ happiness 
of his people. Wh(*n I hint(‘d opposition on tlie jiart of the 
Foreign Powers, he said that he had mad<^ alliances. He then 
spoke to me of the King, ami I said I had lH‘(‘n much pleased 
with him ; indeed, the King gave me a very gratifying recep- 
tion on my return from Kief, and I nm no reason wliy I 
should complain, when I was so well used. During the con- 
v<»rsation tlie Emperor nnich extoll{*d the {^ondiud of the 
J)uke of Orleans. He then gave me some description of his 
passage from the Isle of Elba and his journey to Paris. He 
com|)laine(l of being actcuHcd of ambition ; and observing that 
I looked astonisbed and doubtful— ‘ What I ’ lie continiuHi, 
‘am I ambitious, then?’ And patting his belly with both 
his haads, ‘ Can a man,’ he asked, ‘ so fat as 1 am be ambi- 
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tious ? ^ I could not for my soul help saying. ^ Ah ! Sire, youi 
Majesty is surely joking.’ He pretended, however, to be seri- 
ous, and after a few moments, noticing my decorations, he 
Hegan to banter me about the Cross of St. Louis and the Cross 
of the Lily, which I still wore.” 

I asked Eapp whether all was true that had been said about 
the enthusiasm which was manifested along the whole of 
dSTapoleon’s route from the Gulf of Juan to Paris. Ma 
he replied, was not there any more than you, but all 
those who accompanied him have assured me of the truth of 
the details which have been published ; but I recollect having 
heard Bertrand say that on one occasion he was fearful for 
the safety of the Emperor, in case any assassin should have 
presented himself. At Eossard, where the Emperor stopped 
to breakfast on his way to Paris, his escort was so fatigued as 
to be unable to follow, so that he was for some time almost 
alone on the road, until a squadron which was in garrison at 
Meluii met him and escorted him to Fontainebleau. As to 
anything else, from all I have heard, the Emperor was exposed 
to no danger.” 

We then began to talk of our situation, and the singular 
chances of our fortune. Eapp told me how, within a few 
days only, he had ceased to be one of the discontented ; for 
the condition of the generals who had commanded army coiq)S 
in the campaign of Waterloo was very different in 1815 from 
what it had been in 1814. had determined,” he said, ‘^to 
live a quiet life, to meddle with nothing, and not even to wear 
my uniform. I had, therefore, since the King’s return never 
presented myself at Court; when, a week ago, while riding 
on horseback two or three hundred paces from this spot,^ I 
saw a group of horsemen on the other side of the avenue, one 
of whom galloped towards me. I immediately recognized the 
" Due de Berry. ^ How, Monseigneur, is it you ? ’ I exclaimed. 

^ It is, my dear General ; and since you will not come to us, I 
must come to you. Will you breakfast with me to-morrow 
morning ? ’ Ma foi ! ” continued Eapp, what could I do ? 
The tone of kindness in which he gave this invitation quite 

1 We were then near the Barribre de I’Etoile, and were turning back. -- 
JBour'Henne. 
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chaniuMl iih\ I went, and 1 wiiH treated iso wtdl that I shall 
go again. Hut I will ask for notiiing: 1 only want these 
Ih-iLSsiaiis and English raseals out of the way!’^ 1 coiupU- 
inentcnl Happ oii his conduct, and told him that it was impos- 
sible that so loyal and honest a man as he should not, at some 
time or other, attrat*,t the King’s notict*. 1 had the happiness 
to see this prediction ac(H)mplislu*ih Siinte that time 1 regu- 
larly saw ltapi> whenever w'e both happened to be in Taris, 
which was pretty ofteii. 

1 have already mentioiuHl that in the month of August the 
King named me (Jountnllor of ^Stat(^^ On the 19th of the fol- 
lowing month 1 was appointed MinisHtr of State and member 
of the Privy Council. I may (dose th(‘st? volumes by indating 
a c.ircumstaiK'c very flattering to nu^, and eonnecU*d with the 
last-mentioned nomination. The King had directed M. de 
Talh‘yrand to pn^sent ic» him, in his oflieial (diara(;t(‘.r of Presi- 
d(‘nt of the Couneii of Ministers, a list of the persons who 
might be dcHuintd suitabh‘ jis mmnbtu’s (d‘ the Privy Council. 
The King having read the list, said to his Ministm-, “ But, M. 
de Talleyrand, I d() not sim hen* the names of two of our 
lH*st fricmds, Bourrienne and Alc^xis dc* Noailles.” — “ Hire, I 
thought tladr nomimiti(m would setun more flattering in (min- 
ing directly from your Majh^sty.” Tht* King then added my 
nauH‘ to tlic list, and afterwards that of tht* Comte Alexis de 
!Noailh*s, so that Imih our names are written in Louis XVIlI.^s 
own hand in tlie original Ordinanw*.'^ 

I have now brought to a (miudusion my narrative of the 
extwiordinary evemts in wdiiidi 1 have taken jiart, cdtlu^r as a 
Bpcictator or an aidor, during the course of a strangedy diversi- 
fied of wlii(!h nothing now remains but recolleetiouB. 


motutoextja/t ^ 
hdmjujiAiAASL euA 


1 I disehiirgad the fiuietltnw of CJcmnayior of State until ISIS, at whiclj 
thno an Ordinanenitpeoariui dtudaring thcwii% functlorii inncuiieatibla with tit© 
title of Mtniiter of RtaO^. 

For a totally difTor«nt voiaion of thla Incident so© th© about 

Bounrienn® in following' ehaptor, and p€ fitmU€$, tom© ilL p. 219. 



CHAPTEE XII.1 


THE CENT JOURS. 

The extraordinary rapidity of events during the Cent Jours, 
or Hundred Days of Hapoleon’s reign in 1815, and the 
startling changes in the parts previously filled by the chief 
personages, make it difficult to consider it as an historical 
period ; it more resembles a series of sudden theatrical trans- 
formations, only broken by the great pause while the nation 
waited for news from the army. 

The first Eestoration of the Bourbons had been so unex- 
pected, and was so rapidly carried out, that the Bonapartists, 
or indeed all France, had hardly realized the situation before 
Hapoleon was again in the Tuileries ; and during the Cent 
Jours both Bonapartists and Eoyalists were alike rubbing 
their eyes, asking whether they were awake, and wondering 
which was the reality and which the dream, the Empire or 
the Eestoration. 

It is both difficult and interesting to attempt to follow the 
history of the chief characters of the period ; and the reader 
must pardon some abrupt transitions from person to person, 
and from group to group, while the details of some subsequent 
movements of the Bonaparte family * must be thrown in to 
give a proper idea of the strange revolution in their fortunes. 
We may divide the characters with which we have to deal 
into five groups, — the Bonaparte family, the Marshals, the 
Statesmen of the Empire, the Bourbons, and the Allied 
Monarchs. One figure and one name will be missing, but if 
we omit all account of poor, bleeding, mutilated France, it is 

^ This chapter is inserted by the Editor of the 1885 edition. 

2 The account ^iven of the Bonaparte family is founded on Wouters* 
Hutoire Chronoloqiqve de la Repvbliqve et de V Empire. svivie des Annales 
Napoleoniennes (Bruxelles, Wouters Freres, 1847), which was written under 
the superintendence of Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte. See also for 
many of the characters in this chapter the Covrt and Camp of Bonaparte 
(London, Murray, 1831), which is fairly correct considering its date. 
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(ilianiuMl me. 1 and I was treattnl so wtdi ilijit I slial] 

go again. ]>ut I will ask for nothing : I only want these 
Prussians and English raseals out of the way!’' I complh 
imnitcul lla|)p on his eonduet, aiul told him that it was impos- 
sible tluit so loyal and honest a man ms lie should not, at some 
tiiui‘. or other, attract the King’s notice. I iiad the happiness 
to see this prediction ac(*oiuplishe(l. Sim^e tliat time 1 regu- 
larly saw Rapp whenever we both iiappened to he in Paris, 
which was |)retty often. 

I have already ineutioiual that in the month of August the 
King named me (.’oiunullor of Htate.^ Un the IDth of the fol- 
lowing month I was aj)pointed I\Iinist(*r of Htate and member 
of the Privy Council. 1 may (dose thesis volumt‘s by rcdating 
a (ircumstaiu‘«!i very flattering to me, and connected with the 
last-mentiom‘d nomination, d’he King had direct(‘d M. de 
Talh*yrand to present io him, in his (dli<ial c/hara(i4‘r of Presi- 
dent of tht^ Council of Ministers, a list of the persons who 
might be (hmunul suitable as members of the Privy (Council. 
Tlie King having read the list, said to his Ministi^r, ‘Mbit, M. 
d(‘ Talh\yrand, I do not see here tin* naiin*H of two of our 
lM*st frit‘nds, Rourrienmi and Alexis de Ncmillesd' — <SSire, I 
thought th(*ir nomination would Ht‘cm iinn-e flatU*ring in (wan- 
ing din‘(dly from your Majesty.” The Kiiig then added my 
name to the list, and afterwards that at the* (jomte Ah^xis de 
NoailI(‘s, HO that both our names are writi«»n in Louis XVIIL'a 
own hand in the original Ordinance.^ 

I have now brought to a (mmd union mj narrative of the 
extraordinary events in wdiieh I hav(^ taken part, <*ither as a 
spectator or an m**tor, during the (*4>ur8(^ (»f a strangtdy diversi- 
fied lif(^, of which nothing now nunaiiis but rtK*oIlections. 


yK(uiujUiCKt^ ^ 
AX'dlil QaaJU klUSi. 


^ I diftCihftrgea the fwiietitam of (.kwincillor of Btiita initil ISIS, al which 
tim« an Ordinanro apecarod docdarlng tho^e fiinetionii incomjintihlo with th© 
title of Mlniitor of Btato. -^Hourritmne. 

For a totally difTiwent voiahwi of thfi Incident Kto tit© iMmage about 
Bouniann© in the following chapter, p. 2fl!h and />c ViiroUm^ tom© ill. p.2ia 


CHAPTEE XLU 


THE CENT JOURS. 

The extraordinary rapidity of events during the Cent Jours, 
or Hundred Days of hTapoleon’s reign in 1815, and the 
startling changes in the parts previously filled by the chief 
personages, make it difficult to consider it as an historical 
period ; it more resembles a series of sudden theatrical trans- 
formations, only broken by the great pause while the nation 
waited for news from the army. 

The first Eestoration of the Bourbons had been so unex- 
pected, and was so rapidly carried out, that the Bonapartists, 
or indeed all France, had hardly realized the situation before 
Napoleon was again in the Tuileries ; and during the Cent 
Jours both Bonapartists and Eoyalists were alike rubbing 
their eyes, asking whether they were awake, and wondering 
which was the reality and which the dream, the Empire or 
the Eestoration. 

It is both difficult and interesting to attempt to follow the 
history of the chief characters of the period ; and the reader 
must pardon some abrupt transitions from person to person, 
and from group to group, while the details of some subsequent 
movements of the Bonaparte family* must be thrown in to 
give a proper idea of the strange revolution in their fortunes. 
We may divide the characters with which we have to deal 
into five groups, — the Bonaparte family, the Marshals, the 
Statesmen of the Empire, the Bourbons, and the Allied 
Monarchs. One figure and one name will be missing, but if 
we omit all account of poor, bleeding, mutilated France, it is 

^ This chapter is inserted by the Editor of the 1885 edition. 

2 The account ^iven of the Bonaparte family is founded on Wouters* 
Histoire Chronolo Clique de la Repvhliqife et de VEmpire.svivie des Annales 
Napoleoniennes (Bruxelles, Wouters Freres, 1847), which was written under 
the superintendence of Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte. See also for 
many of the characters in this chapter the Covrt and Camp of Bonaparte 
(London, Murray, 1831), which is fairly correct considering its date. 
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but leaving her in the oblivion in whic'h she was left at the 
time by every one except by Napoleon. 

The disaster of 1H14 had ratlu*r <ii.spersed than erushtHl the 
llonaparte family, and they rallied immtMliattdy on the rt‘tuni 
from Elba. The final fall of the !'aupirt‘ was total ruin to 
them. The provisions of the. I'reaty of Foutaimddeau, which 
had been meant to insure a inainteiiamH* to tluun, had not 
been (*arri<nl out while Nai)ult*ou was still a latent power, and 
aft(*r 1S15 the Eourbons were (Uily t(Jo happy to find a reason 
for not paying a didjt they had dt‘U‘rmimal never to li(|uidate. 
It was wtdl for any of tin* Eourbons in thtdr days of distr(‘ss 
to reeeivt^ the bounty of tlu^ usurper, but tiuu'e was a p(*euliar 
phvasure in refusing to pay the price promised for his imme- 
diate abdieation. 

'rhe flight of the Eonapartes in bSlo was rapi{l. Metter- 
nieli writes to Maria Louisa in »hdy, IHla: “ Madamt* Mere 
and (’ardinal Fesc^h Itdt y(‘st(*rday f<a* Tuscany. \\‘c do not 
kiunv exactly where flose]di is. Lueimi is in England under a 
falst* nann% derdme in Swit/.erhmd, Louis at Home, Queen 
Horienst^ has set out for »Swit'/.t*rhind, whither (Jeueral dc* Fla- 
hault and his mother will follow her, *Munit secins tt) be still 
at Toulon; this, lunvevcu*, is not eertaiu.'’ Was ever Hindi an 
acetount of a fly nasty given! TIn‘se had all bemi among the 
great ones of Europe : in a moment they weri'. fugitives, 
several of them having for the rest of their livi‘s a hitim* 
struggle with pi^verty. Fortimatidy for them tin* IVipc*, the 
King of Holland, and the (Iran d Duke of Tus(*any, were, not 
under heavy obligations to Napoleon, and could thus afford 
to give to his family the protection denied them by those 
monarcths who kdieved theiumdvcB bound to redtHun tlieir 
former servility. 

When Napoleon landml Maria Louisa was in Austria, and 
she was t*-a.g**r to assist in taking t*very pree.aution to prisvcmt 
her son, tin* young Kingf)f Rome, Indng spirited off to join 
his fathtuy w'hosc fortunes she had sworn to share. Blie her- 
self was fast falling under the intlueiiee <if tin* oinM»yed Aus- 
trian Oeneral, Neipperg, just then left a widower, who wsa 
ioon to be mlmitted Uj shares lu*r k^d. By she s<M»me<l to 
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have entirely forgotten the different members of the Bona* 
parte family, speaking of her life in Brance as “a bad 
dream.^’^ She obtained the G-rand Duchy of Parma, where 
she reigned till 1847, marrying a third time, it is said, the 
Count Bombelles, and dying just too soon to be hunted from 
her Duchy by the Devolution of 1848. 

There is something very touching in most that we know of 
the poor young King of Borne, from his childish but strangely 
prescient resistance to his removal from Paris to Blois on the 
approach of the Allies in 1814, to the message of remembrance 
sent in after years to the column of the Place Yendome, his 
only friend in Paris.’’ 

At four years of age Meneval describes him as gentle, but 
quick in answering, strong, and with excellent health. “ Light 
curly hair in ringlets set off a fresh face, while fine blue eyes 
lit up his regular features. He was precociously intelligent, 
and knew more than most children older than himself.”^ 
When Meneval — the former secretary of his father, giving- 
up his post in Austria with Maria Louisa, as he was about to 
rejoin Kapoleon — took farewell of the Prince in May, 1815, 
the poor little motherless child “ drew me towards the win- 
dow, and, giving me a touching look, said in a low tone, ^Mon- 
sieur M^va, tell him (Kapoleon) that I always love him 
dearly.’ ” ^ We say motherless,” because Maria Louisa seems 
to have yielded up her child at the dictates of policy to be 
closely guarded as easily as she gave up her husband. ^^If,” 
wrote Madame de Montesquiou, his governess, ^^the child had 
a mother, I would leave him in her hands, and be happy, but 
she is nothing like a mother, she is more indifferent to his 
fate than the most utter stranger in her service.” ^ His 
grandfather, the Emperor Francis, to do him justice, seems to 
have been really kind to the lad, and while, in 1814, 1815, and 
in 1830, taking care to deprive him of all chance of his glo- 
rious inheritance, still seems to have cared for him personally, 

* This is in opposition to the mention made of Maria Louisa in Napoleon’s 
Will, hut see Meneval, tome ii. pp. 360-369, and, Vitrolles, tome iii. pp. 506- 
608, and tire Talleyrand Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 19. 

2 Mem ‘val, tome ii. p. 225. ® Ibid., tome ii. p. 326. 

4 Imig’s Lucien, tome iii. p. 181. 
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and to have been always kind to him. There is no truth in 
the story that the Austrians neglecded his education and con- 
nived at the ruin of his faculties. Both his tutorj the Count 
Mauricci Dietrichstein, and Marshal Mannont, who conversed 
with him in 1831, agree in speaking highly of him as full of 
promise : IMarmont’s evidence being especially valuable as 
sliowing that the Austrians did not object to the Duke of 
Ihdchstmlt (as he, had been creat(*d by his grandfather in 
1818),^ learning all he could of his father’s life from one of 
the Marshals. In 1831 Mannont d(‘S(u*ibes him ; I recog- 
nized his fath(‘r’s look in him, and in that In* most r(‘S(vmbled 
iN’apoleon. ilis eyes, not so larg<i as thos(^ of Napoham, and 
sunk d(H‘])f‘r in tlndr sockets, had the sann^ (‘Xprt'ssion, the 
same tire, the same tmergy. His foreh(‘ad was lik(‘. that of his 
father, Jind so was tlu* lower part of his fatu» and his (diin. 
Tlnm his ('omplexion was that of Nupoleoi! in his youth, with 
the same jnillor and tln^ same (*olor <d‘ tin* skim but all tin* rest 
of his face r(‘calle<i his mother and tin* House of Austria. 
He was talh‘r than Niipoleoit by about thnn* iindies.”'-^ 

As long as tin* Duke liv<‘d his nann* was naturally the 
rallying-point of tin* Bonapartes, ainl was mentioin*d in some 
of tin* many couspinieies against tin* Bcnirbons. In 1830 
floseph Bonapartt* tried to get the sanction of the Austrians 
to 1ns nejdiew being put f<»rward us a claimant to tin* throne 
of France, vm^ant by tin* tiight of (’hurles X., but tin*y held 
their captiva* firmly.® A very intc‘r«*Hting passagf^ is giv(*n in 
the 3Iemoirs of (TtaHra (IrevU!t% who says that Prince Fster- 
hazy told him great d(*al aknit the Duke of Beic-hstadt, 
who, if lie had liv<*d, wouhl have pnrhably played a great jjurt 
in the world. He died of a prt*niatur(* decay, brought on, 
apparently, by overH*xertiou and over«excit4*ment Ids talents 
were very conspicuouH, he. was pitrl (THmtnfiou^ worshipiiad 
the memory of liis father, and for that reason in*ver liked his 

^•For the iinleimiity Hi*t iipart for the I>ukii Insti'fnl of riiriiiii we Mmeml, 
tome li. j), 21.4, Marrmoii, iiittw viti. p. STfn 

® Metterniekf V<»h v. p. Iff?, ainl /n/riVw, n»tiie III. pp. 

Mftrmont ( tome vifh m», 4i>0) i«,tlFih»te» thii to the I Hike Imvhig 

oviirtnmrd a itMier hm want energy, after which ha over-itmiiiM 

Mmselt 
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mother ; his thoughts were incessantly turned towards Prance, 
and when he heard of the Days of July (overthrow of Charles 
X.) he said, ’ Why was I not there to take my chance ? ’ He 
evinced great affection and gratitude to his grandfather, who, 
while he scrupulously observed all his ohligationSj towards 
Louis Philippe, could not help feeling a secret pride in the 
aspiring genius of Hapoleon’s son. He was well educated, and 
day and night pored over the history of his father’s glorious 
career. He delighted in military exercises, and not only 
shone at the head of his regiment, hut had already acquired 
the hereditary art of ingratiating himself with the soldiers.” ^ 
Esterhazy went on to describe how the Duke abandoned 
everything at a ball when he met there Marshals Marmont 
and Maison.^ He had no eyes or ears but for them ; from 
nine in the evening to five the next morning he devoted him- 
self to these Marshals.” There was the true Napoleonic ring 
in his answer to advice given by Marmont when the Duke said 
that he would not allow himself to be put forward by the 
Sovereigns of Europe. ^^The son of Napoleon should be too 
great to serve as an instrument ; and in events of that nature 
I wish not to be an advanced guard, but a reserve, — that is, 
to come as a succor, recalling great memories.” ® 

His death in 1832, on the 22d of July, the anniversary of 
the battle of Salamanca, solved many questions. Metternich 
visited the Duke on his deathbed. ‘^It was a heartrending 
sight. I never remember to have seen a more mournful pic- 
ture of decay.” ^ When Francis was told of the death of his 
grandson he answered, look upon the Duke’s death as a 
blessing for him. Whether it be detrimental or otherwise to 
the public good I do not know. As for myself, I shall ever 
lament the loss of my grandson.” ^ 

Josephine was in her grave at Eueil when Napoleon returned. 
She had died on the 29th of May, 1814, at Malmaison, while 
the Allies were exhibiting themselves in Paris. It seems hard 

1 The Greville Memoirs (Journal of Charles Oreville, London, Longmans, 
1874), vol. iii. pp. 374, 375. See, however, the very different account given 
hy Wouters, Annales NapoUoniennes, p. 1049. 

2 Maison, a General and Count of the Empire, was made Marshal ol 

France in 1829. s Marmont, tome viii. p. 397. 

^ Metternich, vol. v. p. 196. 5 Ihid.^ vol. v. p. 196. 
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that s!h‘ should lud have lived to enjoy a triumph, howevei 
brief, over her Austrian rival. ‘sSlu*, at lt‘aHt,'' said .Napoleon 
truly, “ woultl never have abainloned me.’’ 

Jose|diine's daughter, Hortense, sc*parated from her husband 
Louis Lonaparte, and ereatt‘d 1>ui*1m\ss of St. Ltni by Louis 
XVllL, was in i’aris, much susptadetl by the Hourbons, but 
rtmlly engaged in a lawsuit with h(»r husband about tlu* custody 
of her sons. She luid to go into hiding wium tin? m‘ws of the 
landing arrived, l)ut Inn* (uu])ty houst^, left iin watched, became 
very us(‘ful for reccdviug tin? Bona|>artists, who wished fora 
place of conceal mtm t, amongst them, as we shall stm, being, 
of ail people, Foiuthe ! llortenst^ was nud by N;i|K)l(*on with 
some rc‘proa€dies for aee(*pting a title from tlu‘ Bourlmns, but 
she did the honors id the Klysei^ f(u* him, and it is creditable 
to both of them that, braving the vile slanders abtiut tlunr in- 
tenumrse, sht^ was with him to the end ; and that one of the 
last persons to emhntec* him at Malmaison Indore he started 
for the coast was liis mlopted daughter, the child of his dis- 
<*ar(h‘d wife*. Ilortemsc^’s presenei* in Paris was thought to be 
tocMlangerouH by the ibnissian (tovernor, and she was penmipt- 
orily ordcwml Lj leave. An appeal to tlie Emperor Fraucis re- 
eeivml a favorable answf*r, hut Fraueis always gave way where 
any m't against Ids son-in-law was in cpiestion, and she. liad to 
start at the shortest notiia* on a wamhndng life to Aix, Baden, 
and Ponstatice, till the gfunu^oKity id the small but brave, canton 
of Tliurgau imabled her to get a resting-place at tlu^ CluUeau 
of Areneids^rg. 

In 1B.11 she lost h<»r second son, the <dih*Ht then surviving, 
who died from ft*ver in a revolutionary atttunpt in which he 
and his younger brotlier, the future Nap«»h’on III., ware en- 
gaged. Bhe was aide to visit France bifofjnita^ and even to 
see Louis Philippes and his Queen ; but h<»r jiresence in the 
country was soon themght daugtwouH, ami she was urged to 
huive. In lIortenstdH last (duld, Louis Na|)oleon, made 
his attempt at an imeutu at Strasburg, ami w«w shipped off to 
Amerie4i by tba Clovernment. Hha went to Franca to plead 
for him, and then, worn out by grief and anxiety, returned to 
Areiienberg, which her son^ the future Em|>i^ror, only simcceded 
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reaching in time to see her die in October, 1837. She was 
laid with J osephine at Eueil. 

Hortense's brother, Prince Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy, 
was at Vienna when Napoleon returned, and fell under the 
suspicion of the Allies of having informed the Emperor of the 
intention of removing him from Elba. He was detained in 
Bavaria by his father-in-law the King, to whose Court he 
retired, and who in 1817 created him Duke of Leuchtenberg 
and Prince of Eichstadt. With the protection of Bavaria he 
actually succeeded in wringing from the Bourbons some 
700,000 francs of the property of his mother. A first attack 
of apoplexy struck him in 1823, and he died from a second in 
Eebruary, 1824, at Munich. His descendants have intermar- 
ried into the Eoyal Eamilies of Portugal, Sweden, Brazil, 
Kussia, and Wtirtemberg; his grandson now (1884) holds the 
title of Leuchtenberg. 

Except Louis, an invalid, all the brothers of the Emperor 
were around him in the Cent Jours ^ the supreme effort of their 
family. Joseph had left Spain after Vittoria, and had re- 
mained in an uncomfortable and unrecognized state near 
Paris until in 1814 he was again employed, and when, rightly 
or not, he urged the retreat of the Regency from Paris to 
Blois. He then took refuge at his chateau of Prangins in the 
canton Vaud in Switzerland, closely watched by the Bourbon- 
ists, who dreaded danger from every side except the real point, 
and who preferred trying to hunt the Bonapartists from place 
to place, instead of making their life bearable by carrying out 
the engagements with them. 

In 1815, escaping from the arrest with which he was threat- 
ened, after having written to urge Murat to action with fatal 
effect, Joseph joined Napoleon in Paris, and appeared at the 
Champ de Mai, sitting also in the Chamber of Peers, but, as 
before, putting forward ridiculous pretentions as to his inher- 
ent right to the peerage, and claiming a special seat. In fact, 
he never could realize how entirely he owed any position to 
the brother he wished to treat as an equal. 

He remained in Paris dunng the brief campaign, and after 
Waterloo was concealed in the house of the Swedish Ambas- 
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sador, where his sister-in-law the Crown rrincess of Sweden^ 
the wife of Bernadotte, was living. Mufliing, the Ih-ussijni 
Governor of Baris, wished to arrest liiiii, but as the Govtu'uor 
could not violate the domicile of an Ambassador, he had to 
apply to the Czar, who arranged for the escai)e of the ex-King 
before the Governor could seize him. Joseph went to the 
coast, pretty much following the route of Napoleon. lie was 
arrested once at Saintes, but was allowed to proceed, and he 
met his brother on the 4th of July at Rocluifort. 

It is significant as to the possibility of the escape of Napo- 
leon that Joseph succeeded in getting on the brig Commerce 
as “M. Bouchard,^’ and, though the ship was thrice searclujd 
by the English, he got to New York on the 28th of August, 
where he was mistaken for Carnot. Ih*. was well rt‘-ceived, 
and, taking the title of Comte de Survilliers, h(^ first livcnl at 
Lansdowne, Fairmount Ihirk, Philadelphia, wluu'e he after- 
wards always passed part of the yonv while ht^ was in America. 
He also bought the property of Point Ih*(‘ez(», at Hordcmtown, 
on the Delaware, where he built a housi^ with a Ihui vitiw of 
the river. This first house was burnt down, but he erecded 
another, where he lived in some state and in great comfort, 
displaying his jewels and pictur(*H to his admiring neighlwrs, 
and showing kindness to impecnmious m‘ph(*wsJ 

The news of the Kevolution of July in T8J0, whkdi drove 
Charles X. from the throiui, ex(dt(ui Josei)h’s hopes for the 
family of which he considered himself th(^ Ii(*gent, and he 
applied to Metternich to get the Austrian Government to 
allow or assist in the phunng his ncpluiw, the Duke of Reich- 
stadt, on the throne of France, Austria would not even 
answer. 

In July, 1832, Joseph crossed to England, where lie met 
Lucien, just arrived from Italy, bringing the? news of the 
death of his nephew. Disappointed, he staid in England for 
some time,^ but returned to America in 18e30, In 1839 he 

1 See Scribner, vol. xxi. 1880-1881, November, 1880, p. 28, Bordentnwn 
and the Bonapartes.’^ 

2 For reference to the unpretentious demeanor of Josmdi and laieien in . 
England see Journal of Charles Greville (I^fOngmans, 1874), vol. ill. pp. 11 
and 18. 
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finally left America, and again came to England, where lie 
had a paralytic stroke, and in 1843 he went to Elorence, 
where he met his wife after a long separation. 

Joseph lived long enough to see the two attempts of another 
nephew, Louis ISTapoleon, at Strasburg in 1836, and at 
-Boulogne in 1840, which seem to have been undertaken with- 
out his knowledge and to have much surprised him. He died 
in Elorence in 1844 ; his body was buried first in Santa Croce, 
Elorence, but was removed to the Invalides in 1864. His 
wife, the ex-Queen, had retired in 1815 to Erankfort and to 
Brussels, where she was well received by the King, William, 
and where she staid till 1823, when she went to Elorence, 
dying there in 1845. Her monument is in the Cappella Eic- 
cardi, Santa Croce, Elorence. 

Lucien had retired to Eome in 1804, on the creation of the 
Empire, and had continued embroiled with his brother, partly 
from his so-called Eepublican principles, but chiefly from his 
adhering to his marriage, his second one, with Madame 
Jouberthon, — a union which Kapoleon steadily refused to 
acknowledge, offering Lucien anything, a kingdom or the 
hand of a queen (if we take Lucien’ s account), if he would 
only consent to the annulment of the contract. 

In August, 1810, affecting uneasiness as Hapoleon stretched 
his power over Eome, Lucien embarked for America, but he 
was captured by the English and taken, first to Malta and 
then to England, where he passed the years until 1814 in a 
sort of honorable captivity,, first at Ludlow and then at 
Thorngrove, not far from that town. 

In 1814 Lucien was released, when he went to Eome, where 
he was welcomed by the kindly old Pope, who remembered 
the benefits conferred by Kapoleon on the Church, while he 
forgot the injuries personal to himself ; and the stiff-necked 
Eepublican, the one-time “Brutus” Bonaparte, accepted the 
title of Duke of Musignano and Prince of Canino. 

In 1815 Lucien joined his brother, whom he wished to 
abdicate at the Champ de Mai in favor of the King of Eome, 
placing his sword only at the disposal of Erance. This step 
was seriously debated, but, though it might have placed the 
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Allies ill a more ditiicnilt posiiioiij it would eertaiiilj have 
been disrt^gardt*d by them, at least unless some great victory 
had given the tlynasty firmer footing. After Waterloo he 
was in favor of a dissolution of the Cham be rs^ but ISIapoleon 
liad become* hopeless and almost apatheticj while Lucien him- 
self, from his fonm*r connection with tint 18th and IDth Bru- 
maire, was looked on with great distrust by the Chambers, as 
indeed he was by his brother. Advantage was taken of his 
Koman titles to taunt him with not lH‘ing a Frtmehman, and 
all his tdTorts failed. At the end he tied, and failing to cross 
to England or to get to Rochefort, he nnudiml I'uiin on the 
12th of rhily only to find himstdf arn*stt‘d. H(* rt‘inained 
tiu*rc‘ till tin* 15th of Septembiu’, wh<‘n lu* was allowed to go 
to Rome. Thi‘ri* he was intenieil and cuirefully watched; 
iiidi‘(‘d in 1817 the Roj»e had to inttu’vene to prevent his 
removal to tint north of (h*rinany, so anxious wi‘re tin*. Allies 
as to tlui safety of the puppi‘t tiny hail put on tint throne of 
France. 

'Tint di*ath of Napoleon in 1821 reh*aseil Lucii*n and the 
Bonaparte family from tin* (tonstant survt‘inance itxercised 
over them till them In 1820 hit bought a property, the Croce 
did Bia(*co, near liologna. The flight of the itlder branch of 
the Bourbons from Frain*e in 1820 raisi*d his hopes, and, as 
already said, he went to England in 1822 to meet flosc*ph and 
to plan some step for raising Napoleon 11. to the tlirone. 
The news of the tleath of his in‘iihew dashed all the hopes of 
the family, and afUtr staying iii England for some time, he 
returned to Italy, dying at Viterbo in 1840, aiul being buried 
at Cunino, where also his second wift* lies. Liudmi had a Rmte 
for literature, and wm the author of several works, which a 
kindly posterity will allow to die. 

Louis Bmiaparte hail fled from his Kingdom of Holland in 
1.810, after a short reign of four years, disgusted with kdng 
expected to simly the iiiter4*ste (,>f his brotlier to whom he 

i owed his throne, ami with Isdiig reeptired to treat his wife 
Horteiise witli ordinary eoimicleraiiom He hml taken refuge 
in Austria, imtting that (.’ourt in great anxiety how to pay 
him til© amount of attention to Im 5 exiM*ett.!d by tli© hrotlier oi 
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the Emperor, and at the same time the proper coldness Napo. 
leon might wish shown to a royal deserter. Thanks to the 
suggestions of Metternich, they seem to have been successful 
in this task. Taking the title of Comte de St. Leu from an 
estate in France, Louis went first to Toplitz, then to G-ratz, 
and in 1813 he took refuge in Switzerland. In 1814 he went 
to Eonie and then to Florence, where the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
received any of the family who came there with great kindness. 

Louis was the least interesting of the family, and it is 
difficult to excuse his absence from France in 1815. After 
all, the present of a kingdom is not such an unpardonable 
offence as to separate brothers forever, and ETapoleon seems 
to have felt deeply the way in which he was treated by a 
brother to whom he had acted as a father ; still ill health and 
the natural selfishness of invalids may account for much. 
While his son Louis ISTapoleon was flying about making his 
attempts on France, Louis remained in the Eoman Palace of 
the French Academy, sunk in anxiety about his religious 
state. He disclaimed his son’s proceedings, but this may 
have been due to the Pope, who sheltered him. Anyhow, it 
is strange to mark the difference between the father and his 
two sons who came of age, and who took to revolution so 
kindly. 

In 1846 Louis was ill at Leghorn when his son escaped 
from Ham, where he had been imprisoned after his Boulogne 
attempt. Passports were refused to the son to go from Italy 
to his father, and Louis died alone on the 25th of July, 1846. 
He was buried at Santa Croce, Florence, but the body was 
afterwards removed to the village church of St. Leu Taverny, 
rebuilt by his son FTapoleon III. 

Jeifime, the youngest of the whole family, the middy,” 
as Napoleon liked to call him, had been placed in the navy, 
in which profession he passed as having distinguished himself, 
after leaving his admiral in rather a peculiar manner, by 
attacking an English convoy, and eventually escaping the 
English by running into the port of Concarneau, believed to 
be inaccessible. At that time it was an event for a French 
man-of-war to reach home. 
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Jerome liad incurred the anger of Napoleon by marrying 
a beautiful young lady of Baltimore, a Miss Paterson, but, 
more obedient than Lucien, he submitted to have this 
marriage annulled by his all-powerful brother, and in reward 
he received the brand-new Kingdom of Westphalia, and the 
hand of a daughter of the King of Wurtemberg, ^^the 
cleverest King in Europe,” according to Napoleon. Jer5me 
is said to have ruled rather more as a Heliogabalus than a 
Solomon, but the new Kingdom had the advantage of starting 
with good administrators, and with the example of ^Hhe 
Code.” 

In 1812 Jerdme was given the command of the right wing 
of the Grand Army in its advance against Bussia, but he did 
not fulfil the expectations of his brother, and Davoust took 
the command instead. Every king feels himself a born 
general : whatever else they cannot do, war is an art which 
comes with the crown, and Jerome, unwilling to serve under 
a mere Marshal, withdrew in disgust. In 1813 he had the 
good feeling and the good sense to refuse the treacherous 
offer of the Allies to allow him to retain his kingdom if he 
joined them against his brother, a snare his sister Caroline 
fell into at Naples. 

On the downfall of Napoleon, J4r6me, as the Count of 
Gratz, went to Switzerland, and then to Gratz and Trieste. 
His wife, the ex-Queen Catherine, fell into the hands of 
Maubreuil, the officer sent on a mysterious mission, believed 
to be intended for the murder of Napoleon, but which only 
resulted in the robbery of the Queen’s jewels and of some 
80,000 francs. The jewels were for the most part recovered, 
oeing fished up from the bed of the Seine, ^ but not the cash. 

In 1815 Jerome joined his brother, and appeared at the 
Champ de Mai. A true Bonaparte, his vanity was much 
hurt, however, by having — he, a real king — to sit on the 
back seat of the carriage, while his elder brother Lucien, a 
mere Roman Prince, occupied a seat of honor by the side of 
Napoleon. In the Waterloo campaign he was given the 6th 
division, forming part of Reille’s corps, General Guilleminot 

1 De VitrolleSf tom® ii. p. 86. 
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being sent with him to prevent any of the awkwardnesses of 
1812. His division was engaged with the Prussians on the 
loth of June, and at Quatre Bras he was severely wounded. 
At Waterloo his division formed the extreme left of the 
French infantry, opposite Hougomont, and was engaged in 
the struggle for that post. Whatever his failings may have 
been, he is acknowledged to have fought gallantly. After the 
battle he was given the command of the army by his brother, 
and was told to cover the retreat to Laon, which he reached 
on the 21st of June, with 18,000 infantry, 3000 cavalry and 
two batteries which he had rallied.^ This, be it observed, is a 
larger force than Hey told the Chambers even Grouchy (none 
of whose men are included) could have, and Jerome’s strength 
had swollen to 25,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry when he 
handed over the army to Soult at Laon. Hapoleon had in- 
tended to leave Jerome with the command of the army, but 
he eventually took him to Paris. 

When Hapoleon left the country JerOme was assured by 
the ambassador of Wiirtemberg that he would find a refuge in 
the dominions of his father-in-law ; but when he arrived there , 
he was informed that if he did not wish to be, according to the 
original intentions of the Allies, handed over to the Prussians, 
and separated from his wife, he must sign an' engagement to 
remain in Wurtemberg under strict surveillance. He was 
then imprisoned at Goppingen, and afterwards at Ellwangen, 
where he was not even allowed to write or receive letters 
except through the captain of the chA,teau. 

Part of Jerome’s troubles came from the conduct of his 
wife Catherine, who had the idea that, as she had been 
given in marriage by her father to J c5r5me, as she had 
lived for seven years as his wife, and as she had borne 
a child to him, she was really his wife, and bound to 
remain with him in his misfortunes ! The royal family of 
Wiirtemberg, howeverj following the illustrious example 
of that of Austria, looked on her past life as a mere state 
of concubinage, useful to the family, and to be respected 
while her husband could retain his kingdom, but which should 

' * Bingham’s Letters oj Napoleon^ vol. iii. p. ,401. 
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end the moment there was nothing more to be gained from 
Napoleon or his brother. It was all propcn* and decorous to 
retain the title of King of Wtirtembergj whi(jh the former 
Duke and then Elector had owed to the exile of St. Helena, 
but King Frederick, and still less his son William, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1816, could not comprehend Catherine’s 
clinging to her husband when he had lost his kingdom. “ I 
was a Queen; I am still a wife and mothtu-,” wrote the 
Princess to her disgusted father. Another (*.omplaint against 
this extraordinary Pilncess was that she actually saw Las 
Cases on his return from Ht. Htilena, and thus obtained news 
of the exile. ^ 

After constant ill treatment Jerome and his wife, as the 
Count and Countess of Montfort, a rank the King of Wurtem- 
berg afterwards raised to ih•in(^e, were allovviul to proceed to 
Hainburg near Vienna, then to Floremus and, latiir, to 
Trieste, wh(*re Jerome was when his sistt*r Elisa died. In 1823 
they were permitted to go to Rome, and in 1835 they went 
to Lausanne, where his truti-hearted wif(‘ died the same year. 
J6r6me went to Blorence, and livcul to see the revival of the 
Empire, and to once more mijoy the rank of a French Prince. 
He died in 18(K) at the clniteau of Villegenis in France, and 
was buried in the Invalides. 

The mother of the Em|M^ror, Letitia, in 1814, hml retained 
her title of Imperatrice Mere, and had retire.d to Rome. 
She then went to Elba in June, and staid then^ with her 
daughter I’auline until NapoI(U>n luul saihul from Fran(^c‘. On 
2d March, 1814, she went from Elba to San Vitsenzo imar 
Leghorn, and then to Rome. H(^r son sent a frigate for her, 
the M.elpormim^ whidi was captured by the English JUvoli ; ^ 
another vessel, the />r//a</e, brouglut her to France, and she 
joined Napol(H>n in Paris. One must have a regard for this 
simple old lady, who wm always caredul and saving, only half 
believing in the stability of the Empire ; and, likii a true mothcu*, 
always most attentive to the most unfortunate* of hc^r children. 
Her life had been full of startling changes, and it must have 
been strange for the woman who had l>een hunted out of Cor- 

^ Bee own aoeouiit In Mvrffpulf tome III. 4a'i-427. 

* Jama’s Naml JUitoryf vol. vi. p. 
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sica, flying from her house just in time to save her life from the 
adherents of Paoli, to find herself in grandeur in Paris. She 
saw her son just before he left, as she thought, for America, 
and then retired to the Kinuccini — now the Bonaparte — 
Palace at Pome, where she died in 1836. She had been 
anxious to join hTapoleon at St. Helena, and had refused, as 
long as Hapoleon was alive, to forgive her daughter Caroline, 
the wife of Murat, for her abandonment of her brother. She 
was buried at Albano. 

Letitia^s youngest daughter, the beautiful but frail Pauline, 
Duchess of Guastalla, married first to General Leclerc, and 
then to Prince Camille Borghese, was at Nice when her 
brother abdicated in 1814. She retired with her mother to 
Pome, and in October, 1814, went to Elba, staying there till 
Napoleon left, except when she was sent to Naples with a 
message of forgiveness for Murat. There was a characteristic 
scene between her and Colonel Campbell when the English 
Commissioner arrived to find Napoleon gone. Pauline pro- 
fessed ignorance till the last of her brother’s intentions, and 
pressed the Colonel’s hand to her heart that he might feel how 
agitated she was, She did not appear to be so,” says the 
battered old Colonel, who seems to have been proof against 
her charms. She then went to Eome, and later to Pisa. Her 
health was failing, and, unable to join her brother in Erance, 
she sent him her only means of assistance, her jewels, which 
were captured at Waterloo. Her offer to go to St. Helena, 
repeated several times, was never accepted by Napoleon. She 
died in 1825 at Florence, from consumption, reconciled to her 
husband, from whom she had been separated since 1807. She 
was buried at Sta Maria Maggiore, Kome. 

Elisa, the eldest sister of Napoleon, the former Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany, which Duchy she had ruled well, being 
a woman of considerable talent, was the first of all to die. In 
1814 she had been forced to fly from her Government, and, 
accompanied by her husband, she had attempted to reach 
France. Finding herself cut off by the Austrians, she took 
shelter with Augereau’s army, and then returned to Italy. 
She took the title of Comtesse de Campignano, and retired to 
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Trieste, near which town, at the Oliutc^au of Bant Andrea, 
under a wearisome survtdllanee, she expired in 1820, wat(died 
by her husband, Felix Ba<‘.ciocchi, and her sister Caroline. 
Her monument is in the Baccioechi Chapel in Ban l^etroiiio, 
Bologna. 

Caroline, the wife of M’urat, was the only one of the family 
untrue to Kapoleon. Very ambitious, and forgetting how 
com]>letely she owed her kingdom of Najdes to h(*r brother, 
she had urged Murat in 1814 to separate from Napoh'on, and, 
still worse, to atttmk Eugene, who hedd the north of Italy 
against tint Austrians. Bhe rtdied on tlie formal trc^aty witli 
Austria that Murat should retain his Kingdom of Napl(^s, and 
she may also have trustt‘d to the good otiie(‘H of Inu* former 
admirer Mtdternich. When the Congress of Vi(‘nna mc‘t, the 
French Ministtu*, Talh^yrand, at once began to pr(‘ss for the 
rcuuoval of Murat. A trifling treaty was not eonsidcu’ed an 
obstatde to the Heaven-sent delivtu'ers of Kurop(% and Murat, 
beli(wing his fate st*ahul, hearing of Nhipoh*on’s landiTig, and 
urged on by a misleading letter from Joseph Ihuiaparte, at 
once marched to attack the Austrians. H(‘ was (easily routed 
by tlie Austrians umh^r N(dpp(‘rg, tlu‘ futur(‘ husband of Maria 
Ijouisa. Murat fled to Framu^, and Caroline first took la^fuge 
in an English man-of-war, the Tremendous^ hcdng prcnnistul a 
fnie passage to England. Bhe was, however, lianded over to 
the Austrians, who kept her in confinement at Haiiiburg near 
Vienna. In October, 1815, Murat landed in Calabria in a last 
wild attem})t to r(Hiov(*r his throne. He was arnmtcd and 
immediately shot. After his murder Caroline, taking the 
title of Countess of Lipona (an anagram of Napoli), wjib per- 
mitt(^d to retire to Trieste with Elisa, Jdrome, and his wife. 
Caroline was almost without means of (‘.xistcmce, the Nea|K)li- 
tau Bourbons refusing evcm to give up the prop(?rty she had 
brought there. Bhe married a General Macdonald. Wlum 
Hortense was buried at Kmul Caroline obtained permission to 
attend the sad ceremony. In 1858 she w(mt to France to try 
to obtain a pension, and succeeded in getting one of 100,000 
francs. She died from cancer in tlie stomach in 1839 , and was 
buried in the Campo Santo, Bologna 
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Cardinal Fesch, the half-uncle of j^apoleon, the Archbishop 
of Lyons, who had fallen into disgrace with Napoleon for 
taking the side of the Pope and refusing to accept the see 
of Paris, to which he was nominated by Napoleon, had retired 
to Rome in 1814, where he remained till the return of Napo- 
leon, when he went to Paris, and accepted a peerage. After 
Waterloo he again sought the protection of the Pope, and 
he remained at Rome till his death in 1839, a few days before 
Caroline Bonaparte’s. He was buried in S. Lorenzo in Lu- 
cina, Rome. He had for years been a great collector of pic- 
tures, of which he left a large number (1200) to the town of 
Ajaccio. The Cardinal, buying at the right time when few 
men had either enough leisure or money to think of pictures, 
got together a most valuable collection. This was sold in 
1843-44 at Rome. Its contents now form some of the greatest 
treasures in the galleries of Dudley House and of the Marquis 
of Hertford, now Sir Richard Wallace’s. In a large collection 
there are generally some daubs, but it is an amusing instance 
of party spirit to find the value of his pictures run down by 
men who are unwilling to allow any one connected with Na- 
poleon to have even taste in art. He always refused the 
demands of the Restoration that he should resign his see of 
Lyons, though under Louis Philippe he offered to do so, and 
leave his pictures to France, if the Bonaparte family were 
allowed to enter France : this was refused. 

It can hardly be denied that the fate of the Bonapartes was 
a hard one. Napoleon had been undisputed sovereign of 
France for fourteen years, Louis had been King of Holland 
for four years, J4roine was King of Westphalia for six years, 
Caroline was Queen of Naples for seven years. If Napoleon 
had forfeited all his rights by leaving Elba after the conditions 
of his abdication had been broken by the Allies, still there was 
no reason why the terms stipulated for the other members of 
the family should not have been carried out, or at least an 
ordinary income insured to them. With all Napoleon’s faults 
he was always ready to shower wealth on the victims of his 
policy. The sovereigns of the Continent had courted and in- 
termarried with the Bonapartes in the time of that family’s 
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grandeur: there was neither generosity nor wisdom in treai 
ing them as so many criminals the monumt fortune had de- 
clared against them. The comhict of the Allies was not 
influenced simply by the ])rinciple of legitima(*yj for the King 
of Saxony only kept his throne by tht^ monandis falling out 
over the spoil. If sovereigns were to lx* respecUxl as of divine 
appointment, it was not well to make their existence only de- 
pend on the fate of war. 

Nothing in the history of the Cent Jours is more strange 
than the small part played in it by the Marshals, the very 
men who are so identitie.d in our minds with the Emperor, that 
we might have expected to find that brilliant band playing a 
most prominent part in his last great struggh*, no longer for 
mere victory, but for very existence. In recording how the 
Guard came up the fatal hill at Waterhx) forthcnr last combat, 
it would seem but mit\iral to have to give a long roll of the 
old historic names as h‘ading or at least accumipauying them; 
and the reader is a[)t to ask, wht*re wnv the men whoso very 
titles recalled such glorious battle-fiedds, siudi a-(diievements, 
and such rewards showered down by the man who, almost 
alone at the end of the*, day, rode forward to invite that d(‘.ath 
from which it was such cruel kindness to save, him ? 

Only three Marshals wt^n^ in Belgium in 1815, and twen of 
them one did but count his promotion from that very year, so 
it is but natural for Fre.nch writers to dreiun of what might 
have been tln^ coiirse of the battle if Murat’s plume had waved 
with the cavalry, if Mortier had been with tlu? Guard, and if 
Davoust or one of his tried brtdhren had taken the place of 
Gromdiy. There is, howevim, little* rc^al ground for surprise at 
this absence of the Marshals. Death, tinn% and liardships had 
all done their work amongst that grand array of cjommanders. 
Some were old men, veterans of the Revolutionary wars, when 
first created Marshals in 1804 ; othc?rs, such as Massthia, were 
now but the wreck of theinstdves; and evcmi before 1812 Napo- 
leon had been struck with the failing energy of scune of his ori- 
ginal companions : indeed, it might liave lietm bi^tter for bim if 
he had in 1813, as he half resolved, cast away his dislike to new 
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faceS; and fought his last desperate campaigns with younger 
men who still had fortunes to win, leaving Berthier to hunt 
at Grosbois,” and the other Marshals to enjoy their well- 
deserved rest in their splendid hotels at Paris. 

Besides, in 1814 the Marshals, perhaps partly necessarily, 
had taken — still more, had been believed by the army to have 
taken, a principal part in forcing the abdication of Napoleon ; 
and the officers of the junior ranks, with the old privates, the 
lion-hearted men whose fidelity never swerved, and who 
thought themselves well rewarded for a life passed in his 
service if they caught but a glance of the Emperor as he 
swept over the field where they lay with just enough life 
for one last cry of “ Vive PEmpereur ! ” such men, forming 
a large part of the army, looked with great distrust on the 
Marshals who had taken rank, honor, and wealth from the 
Emperor, and who had then shrunk from the side of the 
beaten Napoleon, or forced the pen into his unwilling hands, 
in their panic at the idea of losing the rewards they had 
received from him. 

Thus, while Napoleon himself had good reason for meeting 
his Marshals with but little of his former trust, the mass of 
the army were full of suspicion even of those who were fight- 
ing under the tri-color, this feeling going so far that one 
private, on the very field of Ligny, ran out to warn the 
Emperor that Soult was betraying him. On the other side 
the Marshals themselves had but too great remembrance of 
the warmth, real or affected, with which they had received 
the Bourbons ; and even Ney, cheerfully venturing his life a 
thousand times at 'Vy'aterloo, did so without the confidence 
which had been in his breast when he alone formed the rear- 
guard of the army on the retreat from Moscow. Thus we 
have now but a sorry tale to tell, — a mean and dreary ending 
to a glorious history. 

Eor our present purpose we may divide the Marshals into 
three groups. Those absent or dead, those who remained 
true to the Bourbons, and those who, more or less reluctantly, 
joined Napoleon.^ 

1 For an interesting sketch of some of the Marshals see Temple Bar, vol 
Ixviii., No. 273, 1883, p. 495. 
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llie wretcluHl Augerwiu wi* may li^avt^ out of ac(*.ount. At 
first tlestined by Na[)oUH>u for puiiishmont, ho soon attempted 
to atone for his Iklsc comliutt to tiui Emptu-or in ;LS14 by 
a violent procdamation against the liourbons. From that 
moment he wiis held in just contempt by both parties^ only 
appearing again as one of the members of the military court 
who, with fatal good will, accepttai the ilkuivised objtadion of 
Ni*y against their competcmm. lie died in bitterly 

n\gretting, it is said, his vote at the trial of Ney: he had 
miudi to regriit. 

Death had removed some of the most brilliant of the list 
of Marshals. Tlui rough, gallant, wtdl-tried Lannes had died 
from wounds receivtul at Essliiig in 1809. Bessieres had been 
killed in 1813, the day befoni Lutztm. Toniatowski, who had 
wielded his bdPni a bri(d‘ but eventful three days, had been 
drowned in the retreat from Lidpsic*. Herthi(*r, tlui constant 
coni])anion of NapoltMui in Italy, in Egypt, indeed in every 
campaign from 1706, had aband(>m»d his fricmd in 1814, and 
had welcomed tin*. Bourbons with indm-ent warmth. Jn 1815 
he ac(iompani(al the King ovt‘r th(i frontitu-, privately express- 
ing his iubmtion of returning to rejoin Napohu)n, who, thrmit- 
ening to strike him off tlu^ roll of MaTshals, would certainly 
liave welc.omed him with only a pjissing giln*. at his appcmrancc 
alongside the (‘arriage of Louis XVI 11. Berthier met his 
death in a mysttulous manner at BamlHU*g, when*, had 
retired to tlu^ lands of his wife's luie.h*, the King of Bavaria, 
by throwing hims(df (or beiiig thrown) from a l)alcony, a 
matter to which we shall again nder when Bjxmkiug of the 
(l(*ath of Marshal Brum*, in whose (*4iBe a most determined 
murd(*r wjis attempted to be r(*presc*nted as suicide. 

Murat, in obedience, it is said, to the counsels of Ms wife, 
Caroline Bonaparte, liad al)andoned Napoleon in 1814, fool- 
ishly trusting to the promises of Austria that he. should retain 
his Kingdom of Naphm, He attaciked Eugdne, and thought 
he ha<i purchased his saft^ty by his base and foolish itigrati- 
tiide. When the Congress of Vienna met he soon found that 
his removal wjrs one of the gnmt aims of France, and ncitlier 
the solemn treaty with Austria nor the old affection of 
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Metternich for Caroline were any obstacles to the great plan 
of getting rid of the last Kapoleonic Sovereign. Furious at 
this, Murat, ever rash, the moment he heard of the landing of 
Napoleon, distrusting the Austrians, afraid of Napoleon not 
giving him the object of his dreams, the whole of Italy, and 
wishing to force the hand of Napoleon, at once, with incredi- 
ble folly, marched against the Austrians. He penetrated to 
the Po, but had to retire, and the Austrians, under Neipperg, 
afterwards to be the husband of Maria Louisa, forced him 
from his throne by the 20th of May. Murat fled to Prance 
and Corsica, leading a wretched life in hiding, but refusing 
the Austrian oifer of an asylum if he would pledge his honor 
not to leave the Austrian dominions. At last he landed in 
Calabria, in a desperate attempt to recover his kingdom, was 
seized and shot on the 13th. of October, 1815, — a deed which 
it is unnecessary to characterize. He died as he had lived, a 
brave but theatrical man, with his last breath giving the 
order to the firing party to spare his face. He deserved a 
better fate, but perhaps the Bourbon was mistaken in his 
cruelty, and, while attempting to revenge the death of the 
Due d’Enghien, of which Murat was guiltless, may have saved 
Murat the misery of the wandering life he would have had to 
share with the family which had raised and ruined him by its 
alliance. 

Bernadotte had been Crown Prince of Sweden from 1810. 
In 1813 and 1814 he had led an army against Napoleon, hav- 
ing great hopes of gaining the crown of Prance if the Empe- 
ror were dethroned. He had a difficult part to play — to 
please the Allies whose votes he hoped to gain, while any 
victory won by his forces might be fatal to his chances with 
the Prench. He certainly would have been put forward by 
the Allies if it had been once determined that neither Napo- 
leon nor the Bourbons were to be allowed to reign ; but the 
claims of the Bourbons were too strong ; and in any case it is 
impossible to believe that he would ever have been accepted 
by the army or by the nation. It is satisfactory to note his 
total failure to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
The Allies became suspicious of him in 1814, and he had to 
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be contented with the addition of Norway to liiw future king- 
dom, Sweden, which lie governed with fair success from 1818 
as Charles (John) XIV. to his death in 1844. The present 
King of Sweden is his grandson. The wife of Bernadotte, 
Eugenie Bernardine Desiree Clary, the sister-in-law of Joseph 
Bonaparte, was in Paris during the Cent Joursj living in the 
hotel of the Swedish Ambassador, where she gave shelter to 
Joseph, as has already been said. She died in I860. 

The Marshals who adhered to the cause of the Bourbons in 
1815 were Macdonald, l^erignon, Victor, K(dlermann, Mar- 
mont, Gouvion St. Cyr, and Oudinot. Marmont had been 
exempted from Napoleon’s amnesty by the. I)t*(U‘e(\s of Lyons 
(in which Aiigereaii wais at first to have figured, till hti won 
oblivion, if not pardon, by his violent proclanuition against 
the Bourbons). On his arrival in Paris Napoh‘on intended to 
strike off the list of Marshals Oudinot, Victor, and St. Cyr; 
and on the lOth of A])riD we find him writing to the War 
Minister to strike off Berthier, Marmont, Viid-or, Perignon, 
Augereau, and Kellermann. Soult seems also to hav(^ been 
nearly treated in the sann* way. Napoleon was, however, 
always tender to those wdio had served him, and it is charaC' 
teristic of the man to find him preparing to give pensions to 
any of the erring Marshals who might have no fortune. 

Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, who luwl beeui long in a 
sort of disgrace under the Em{)ir€i until nuide Marshal in 
1809 for his services at Wagram, where Napoleon had offered 
him his hand on the field the day after the battle in token of 
reconciliation, had behaved loyally towards Napoleon in 1814, 
and had to the hist struggled for his cause. In 1815 he 
remained faithful to the Bourbons. When Napoleon landed 
he was commanding at Bourges, and he wjia ordered to Nlmes 
to assist the Due d’Angouleine. At Lyons he met the Comte 
d’ Artois and the Duke of Orleans, who detained him to take 
the command of the troops. Miwjdonald did his best to keep 
the soldiers to their duty, but he was obliged to advise the 
Princes to withdraw ; and, as soon as Napoleon approached, 
Macdonald had to fly at full s|>eed, pursued for a long distance 

1 Binghani*8 Liters of Napoleon, vol. iii. p. 372. 
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by liis own men, — a fact to be remembered in judging of tlie 
conduct of Ney. He was then employed in the task of 
attempting to collect an army at Melun, till the temper of 
the soldiers showed that to be useless. Macdonald then 
accompanied the King to Lille, where he and Mortier gave 
their best advice to the distracted Court, urging the King 
not to quit the country. On the 23d of March, when the 
King crossed the frontier, Macdonald refused to leave France, 
and retired to his home, where he was left undisturlxMl, 
although he refused the offers of Kapoleon. Indeed, ro 
spected, as he well deserved to be, by both sides, we find 
the Prussian Governor of Paris after Waterloo singling him 
out, with Oudinot, as the two honorable officers on whom lu^ 
could call. He met the King on his return to Paris, and was 
charged with the disbandment of the army when th(‘. Bour- 
bons determined to break the sword which had falhm from 
the hand of the great captain, and which they were afraid 
even to preserve. Appropriately made Chancellor of tin*. 
Legion of Honor, he had to announce the im])osaibility of 
doing any business in the Hotel of the Order, so (UKuimbered 
was it with the Allied troops, — a melancholy change from 
the time of its institution.^ We find him always taking 
a creditable part in the debates of the time, — defending 
Drouot, for example ; and in 1840 he closed a long and 
honorable life, entitled to make the proud and rare boast of 
having been faithful to two Sovereigns in the hour of their 
misfortunes. 

When De Vitrolles was sent to the south to try to establish 
a government of resistance to Kapoleon he found poor old 
Marshal Perignon living quietly in Languedoc, and called on 
him to take command of the forces at Toulouse. Tlie Mar- 

1 Napoleon’s appointments of civilians to the Legion are attacked in 
Analysis and History of the Catholic Religion (Bontley, 1«2(}), p. 88. “ The 
same star which decorated the breast of the bravest of the brave, Key, als<» 
glittered on that of the eunuch Crescontini.” This arises from a misunder- 
standing. The Legion was intended for all services to the State, civil or 
mUitary, and replaced the Bourbon Crosses of St. Ijouifcfor military, Ht. 
Michel for civil services, and the St. Esprit for grandeei^ See Mazas’ Jai 
Legion, 1854. In an unlucky attempt to include all merits, the singer (Ires- 
^®c®ived, not the Legion, but the Iron Crown {Memorial, tome vi. p. 
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slial did liis best with a simple good faith wliich earned fot 
him the sneers of his Royalist employer: but he was sorely 
puzzled by the temper of the troops, ami when we think of 
the reason for the non-appearance of Mortier at Waterloo, it 
is odd to find Ferignon complaining that he had to remind Ins 
officers that when a call for sudden action was made it was 
not tlie time to have sciatica or other illnesses. The illness 
prevalent among his officers, however, was only a dislike 
to serve against the Emperor, and as soon as a commissioner 
from Napoleon arrived, Perignon was politely ousted from his 
command, and was allowed to retire to his home. The Bour- 
bons gave him the rewards withheld by Napoleon, creating 
iiiin a marquis and peer. He died in 1818. 

Victor (really Claude Perrin), Duke of Belluiio, never a 
very warm admirer of the Em|H‘ror, and who had been 
harshly treated in 1814, atttmipted to stem tlu^ tid(^ in 1815, 
but had to follow the King (Uit of tlu^ country. After the 
second Restoration he was pr(‘si(hmt of tlie commission 
charged with the examination of tlu‘ <u)nduc,t of the officers 
of tlie army during the (Umt JourH: a go(Hl choiiie for the 
Bourbons, as we hnd him voting for tlu^ dt*ath of Ney. He 
became Ministcu* of War from Dt'.cemlKus 1821, to De(*.ember, 
1823, quitting the ])ost on imcount of discusBions connected 
with the irre|)reBsible Oiivrard. He died in 1841, siwenty' 
seven years old. 

Kellermann, Duke of Valmy, who with Bdrurier, lYirignon, 
and Lefebvre had been, (wen whcui created Marshal in 1804, 
intended to have only an honorary rank for past Brnwicics, had 
been employed on tlie frontier in 1814. Made a |)(jer by the 
King, he remained passively loyal during 1815, but voted 
always afterwards against the re-a(;tion. He died in 1820. 
We cannot help thinking of the g()od old Bc^otch custom of 
having one of the family on each sidcj when we find the Mar- 
shaks son, the Kellermann of Marengo, fighting at Qiiatre 
Bras and Waterloo, although he had small reason for attach- 
ment to Napollon. 

Marmont, having done his best in 1814 to make the cause 
of Napoleon and of France hopeless by taking his corps over 
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to the enemy; had wisely not carried out his pious intention 
of devoting the remainder of his years to the tender care of 
the personal comforts of Napoleon. He had much more 
sensibly remained high in the royal favor, though the cautious 
King would not adopt his plan of remaining in the Tuileries 
to stand a siege by Napoleon, nor could he get any one to 
assist him in his odd idea of saving the King by practically 
making him a prisoner, and forcibly removing the royal 
favorite Blacas, Marmont himself being willing to become 
generalissimo by land and sea. On the approach of Napoleon 
he crossed the frontier, feeding his hopes on imaginary 
speeches of Napoleon full of trust in the man whom, for 
some mysterious reason, Napoleon denounced in public. Mar- 
mont passed his after life without the great employments he 
considered his due, contenting himself with interviews with 
the sergeant of English artillery who laid the gun which 
wounded him at Salamanca, and who himself was similarly 
hit at Waterloo, with pleasant conversations with Metternich, 
and with lessons to the young King of Eome on the cam- 
paigns of the great Emperor. Of all the former holders of 
Napoleon’s splendid gifts in foreign lands he alone retained 
his, by special favor of the Emperor of Austria : verily he 
had his reward. It is, however, but fair to Marmont to ac- 
knowledge that, regardless of the royal anger, he overcame all 
obstacles, forcing the guard as a soldier would say, to enable 
the miserable Madame Lavallette to throw herself at the feet 
of the King to implore mercy for her husband. Marmont is 
reported to have urged her case beforehand with fervor, say- 
ing with too much trutli to the King, Sire, I have given you 
more than life.” He also wisely advised Madame Lavallette 
not to trust to the treacherous hints of the Koyalists that 
Lavallette’s life would be spared on the scaffold, and to carry 
out her plan for the escape of her husband if her application 
to the King failed. In 1830 he had the disagreeable task of 
attempting to defend Paris during the rising of July. In this 
defence Marmont, as often before, exhibited great personal 
bravery, so that the young Las Cases, who was in the ranks of 
the insurgents, longing to avenge Napoleon, could not find it 
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in his heart to fire at him. When he had failed he advised 
the King to abdicate in favor of his grandson (the late Comte 
de Chambord) rather than be forced from the throne. His 
advice was followed, but it was too late, and he had to escort 
Charles X. to Cherbourg, whence the King passed over to 
England. Marmont then withdrew from France, and died at 
Venice in 1852, having lived to see France again under a 
Xapoleon. He left a character probably below his real deserts, 
but it is impossible not to compare his conduct unfavorably 
with that of Macdonald. 

Gouvion St. Cyr, who had not been created a Marshal till 
1812, and who had not received the high rewards showered 
down on many of the Marshals, returned to France in 1814 
after his release from the imprisonment to which he and his 
garrison of Dresden had been subjected by the Allies, in 
breach of the capitulation and of all good faith. He threw 
himself into the cause of the Bourbons, and was sent to take 
the command of an army to be raised on the Loire, which, it 
was hoped, would be joined by risings in the west, — an addi- 
tion to his command deprecated by St. Cyr. The Marshal ar- 
rived at his headquarters, Orleans, to find the troops there 
under orders from Davoust, the new Minister of War, had 
mounted the tri-color. He succeeded for the moment in stop- 
ping this, and in putting the general, Pajol, under arrest, but 
he soon had to leave the place and return to Paris. He then 
was directed • to go to the west to head a rising, — a task 
naturally distasteful to him, and which he was relieved from, 
keeping quiet during the last campaign. After Waterloo he 
was one of tjie leaders with whom the Eoyalists dreamt of 
attempting some emeute. On the 9th of July, 1815, he was 
made War Minister, and soon found what it was to serve the 
Bourbons. It is pleasant to read how the old Marshal, re- 
membering his services under the Eepublic, had to fill the lists 
of officers with the names of emigres and leaders of the Ven- 
ddan insurgents, and how he showed his anger at the inter- 
ference of the busybody De Vitrolles. St. Cyr had some 
strange ideas ; for instance, he broke up the regiments of lan- 
cers, putting one squadron of that arm in each regiment of 
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mounted chasseurs. He was, perhaps from his former train- 
ing, one of the officers opposed to the formation of a guard or 
picked body, but on this point he had to give way to the 
wishes of the Court, and apparently of the Allies, till he had 
agreed to a guard of 12,000 men. He left the Ministry in Sep- 
tember, 1815, but held it again from 1817 to 1819, having also 
been Marine Minister from June to September, 1817. He died 
in 1830. 

Oudinot, Duke of Eeggio, one of the 1809 creations as Mar- 
shal, had become a warm partisan of the Bourbons ; and on 
the news of the landing of Napoleon he was sent to command 
the Guard then called G-renadiers and Chasseurs de France, 
which was at Metz. The Bourbons, with their usual extraor- 
dinary want of common sense, had neither treated the Guard 
well nor broken up the corps, thus keeping them in a discon- 
tented state, ready for the hand of Napoleon. The incredibly 
foolish order was given to Oudinot to march to oppose Napo- 
leon. Off set the Guard, but poor Oudinot soon found that 
while he was treated with all due respect, he was practically 
a prisoner, and that the corps he professed to command was 
determined to join Napoleon at once. said the unhappy 

Marshal to the messenger sent, too late, to stop the march, ^Gf 
I cannot escape, they will take me to the Emperor.” He did, 
however, succeed in avoiding, for the moment, a meeting under 
such very unpleasant circumstances, though he saw Napoleon 
later. All this action of the troops has to be remembered in 
thinking of the conduct of Ney. Oudinot refused to take ser- 
vice under Napoleon, and after Waterloo he was prominent in 
trying to get hostilities stopped, and in assisting the recall of 
the Bourbons. He soon superseded Dessoles in command of 
the National Guard of Paris, and received honors from the 
Bourbons which he might accept without loss of self-respect, 
but still one cannot speak of him in the same way as of Mac- 
donald. There is an air of perhaps only apparent insincerity 
and double-dealing in his conduct. He was on the Champ de 
Mai, and when afterwards questioned about this replied that 
he was there, but only in undress, — an answer, it must be 
admitted, not absurd to a soldier, as an officer in undress 
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would only be a spectator, not a participator ; still it is easy 
to understand how the reply was sneered at, and one fails to 
see why he should have gone there at all. In the same man- 
ner, while he hung about Vitrolles (who was acting as the 
representative of the Bourbons), as if he were a mere aide de 
instead of a Marshal, he rushed away when he found 
Vitrolles committed to an angry interview with a deputation 
of the Chambers. Perhaps, however, De Vitrolles is unfair 
to the Marshal, for he seems to have been deeply stung, not 
only by the disappearance of Oudinot when he wanted back- 
ing, but also by finding that, in the hurry, Oudinot had taken 
his, De Vitrolles^s, hat : one of those little ludicrous events 
which crop up in the history of graver events. Oudinot took 
part in the expedition into Spain in 1823 to crush the Spanish 
Liberals, when he commanded at Madrid ; and under Louis 
Philippe he became Chancellor of the Legion of Honor, and 
Governor of the Invalides: He died in 1847. The General 
Oudinot who was sent in 1849 by Louis Hapoleon, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, to restore the Pope and to take 
Rome, held as a Republic by Garibaldi, an enterprise found to 
be unexpectedly difficult, was a son of the Marshal. 

The Marshals who joined Hapoleon were Massena, Seruriei’, 
Jourdan, Lefebvre, Moncey, Mortier, Prune, Grouchy (then 
General), Soult, Suchet, Davoust, Hey, but of these the first 
five cannot be said to have done more than to give in their 
adhesion to his Government when established, and to accept 
peerages from him. 

Massena was in command of Toulon, etc., in 1815,’ and sent 
the King the first news of the landing. He might have easily 
been induced at least to remain passive, and for some time he 
kept his command tranquil, but the Royalists showed their 
distrust too openly, while Massena may have shared in the 
suspicion, not too misplaced, that an attempt might be made 
to open the ports to the English fleet. Called on by Hapoleon 
to unfurl the flag of Essling and to join him, Massena sent in 
his adhesion on the 14th of April. He really did so unwill- 
told Hapoleon he would have resisted the inarch on 
Paris if the Emperor had passed by him. He was brought 
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to TariS; but practically left unemployed till after Waterloo, 
when the Provisional Government put him in command of the 
National Guard of Paris. Massena, however, was now but 
the mere wreck of the General who in 1799 had saved France 
from invasion, and who had won such distinction in independ- 
ent coniinands ; he had not been employed by Napoleon since 
his return from Spain after his check before Torres Vedras ; 
and it must now have been unutterably galling to him to be 
sent for by the Prussian Governor of Paris to arrange details 
of the occupation. We find him interrupting the fiery speech 
of Labedoyere in the Chamber of Peers, and urging the King 
to retain the tri-color, but he was soon relieved by Dessoles, 
and practically had no part in the Ce7it Joicrs. He died in 
1817. 

Serurier, Jourdan, Lefebvre, and Moncey, all Marshals of 
the first creation in 1804, took but a nominal part in affairs. 
Serurier, who was Governor of the Invalides, lost his place on 
the second Kestoratioii, and remained in retirement afterwards 
till his death in 1819. 

Jourdan, who had never received his share of rewards, and 
who had most right to complain of Napoleon for the neglect 
of his servic,es in Spain, accepted a peerage, and was sent to 
command at Besan(;on, but took little active })art in anything. 
Louis Philippe made him Governor of the Invalides in 1830, 
but he died in 1833. 

The rough old Marshal Lefebvre, Duke of Dantzic, accepted 
a peerage in the new Chamber, and when younger men despaired 
after Waterloo still counselled resistance, though J)e Vitrolles 
ill-naturedly represents him, wlien forming one of the deputa- 
tion of the Chambers, as knowing how to give a different 
aspect to his face, one side being favorable to the Iloyalist 
representative, and the other, meant to be seen by the deputa- 
tion, quite hostile. He lost his former peerage on the return 
of Louis, but was soon restored. He died in 1820. 

Moncey, Duke of Oonegliano, gave up his command of the 
gmdarnierie d^Uite to Savary, and was made one of the new 
peers. After the Restoration he gave dire offence to the King 
by refusing to sit on the court-martial for the trial of Ney. 
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For this he was deprived of his rank, and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment in Ham, — the place which received 
Louis Napoleon in 1840. It is characteristic of the time and 
of Bourbon management that Moncey, on his arrival at Ham, 
was unable to get admission to the castle, as it was occupied 
by the Prussians, and he had to remain part of the time in a 
little inn opposite. In 1823 he was employed in the expedi- 
tion into Spain, and in 1840 he, as Governor of the Invalides, 
received the body of Napoleon on its arrival from St. Helena. 
He died in 1842. 

Mortier, Duke of Treviso, who in 1814 had defended Paris 
with Marmont, showing the same courage but greater fidelity, 
had been sent to the north. On the landing of Napoleon Mor- 
tier managed to keep his troops quiet, and by his advice Droiiot 
d’Erlon withdrew from the enterprise of the brothers Lalle- 
mand and Lefebvre-Desnouettes who tried to effect an emmU 
before Napoleon arrived. So satisfactory was his conduct con- 
sidered by the Hoyalist Government that the Minister of War 
proposed to the Chamber to vote that Mortier, with Macdon- 
ald, had deserved well of the country. When the King began 
to move to the frontier Mortier and the Duke of Orleans held 
Lille till the King arrived there; but Louis could only get ad- 
mission to his own fortress on the promise that neither his 
military household nor any foreign troops were to be admitted, 
as there was a not unfounded fear of the fortress being de- 
livered up to the Allies. He accompanied Louis to the fron- 
tier with all proper demonstrations of respect, though he had 
in his pocket the orders of Napoleon to see the Royal Family 
out of France. Mortier then returned to take service under 
Napoleon, and he was given the command of the Imperial 
Guard, with which he would have fought at Waterloo had he 
not been stopped by an attack of sciatica at Maubeuge, where, 
oddly enough, he had been wounded in 1793. Thiers remarks 
on the effect of his absence from Waterloo, saying that though 
the institution of Marshals commanding the Guard as a sepa- 
rate body had done harm before, still in this instance the pres- 
ence of Mortier would have prevented the too hasty use made 
by Ney of the cavalry of the Guard. As Mortier had only 
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joined a de facto Government he was not included in the list 
of proscriptions^ but as he refused to judge Key, as didMoncey, 
he was struck off the peerage, only to be restored to it when 
1819 saw a return to common sense and moderation. Under 
the Monarchy of July he was Ambassador in Eiissia in 1830 
and 1832, and in 1834 he became War Minister and President 
of the Council. In 1835 he was killed by Fieschi’s infernal 
machine while riding by the side of the king, Louis Philippe. 
He is buried in the Invalides. 

Marshal Prune, who had never been in favor during the 
Empire, and who had not been given one of the duke- 
doms. threw in his lot with Kapoleon, who sent him to 
command the 9th corps, which was to be formed in the 
south, and to restrain Marseilles, which showed symptoms 
of rising in favor of the Bourbons, and from which Massena 
had been removed. After Waterloo lie hoisted the white 
flag rather late in the day, and then proceeded towards 
Paris. At Avignon he was attacked by a Eoyalist mob, who 
first wounded him, and then eventually broke into the hotel 
and killed him while he was reading a letter from his wife. 
His body was thrown into the Ehone, and had to be buried 
by stealth at the spot where the river brought it ashore, and 
where it long remained. Allusion has been made to this 
case in considering the death of Berthier. The local authori- 
ties did all they could to represent this cowardly and disgraceful 
murder of Brune as a case of suicide ; the Government would 
do nothing, and it was only by the efforts of his widow that 
the memory of the Marshal was cleared six years later, even 
then no one being punished, and the widow having to pay all 
costs. If this was the case where we can ascertain every par- 
ticular, we should be very slow to accept the suicide theory in 
the case of Berthier. To have the double joy of killing a 
Marshal who had braved death for his country on a hun- 
dred battle-fields, and then of dishonoring his memory, 
was too tempting to the re-actionary mind to make it 
unlikely that the same thing was done twice. Brune had 
gone to his command unwillingly, having a presentiment 
that he went to his death. In descending the steps to 
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start he fell and injured himself, remarking that it was a bad 
augury. 

One hardly reckons Grouchy as a Marshal, though he 
had served well and long before gaining the rank. In 1793, 
when he was Brigadier-General, he lost his rank by a decree 
against the nobles, but with extraordinary resolution he 
entered the ranks as a private and regained his grade. He 
occupied a rather anomalous position, being a Marquis of the 
OMcien regime and a Count of the Empire. In 1815 he 
joined Napoleon, and was sent against the Due d’Angouleme, 
whom he forced to capitulate. Napoleon, partly as a reward 
for this, partly requiring a commander for his cavalry to 
replace Murat, gave Grouchy the baton. His conduct during 
the campaign is a matter of general history; here we need 
only remark that the presence under him of Vandamme, who 
had been crushed at Kulm in 1813 in trying to intercept 
the beaten Allies, may have had some influence in making 
Grouchy over-cautious. Whatever his faults. Grouchy cer- 
tainly retreated skilfully, and brought his corps safely to 
Laon. He received the command of the whole army from 
Soult at Soissons, giving over his corps to Yandamme, and 
brought the whole to Paris by the 29th of June. His influence 
was exerted to stop further resistance, but he was one of 
those the Bourbons intended to have tried and shot — a fate 
he avoided by leaving the Army of the Loire and going to 
Philadelphia, only returning in 1821, when he was put on 
the retired list as a lieutenant-general. He was not restored 
to his rank as Marshal till the 19th of November, 1831, 
when Louis Philippe reigned. Two of his sisters, both 
clever women, married, the one Condorcet the Girondist, 
and the other the more fortunate Cabanis. The Marquis de 
Grouchy died in 1847. 

Spult, Duke of Dalmatia, had been made Minister of 
War by the Bourbons in September, 1814, replacing their 
first and characteristic choice of Dupont, the unfortunate 
general who surrendered at Baylen to the Spaniards. On 
the landing of Napoleon the Eoyalists threw doubts on 
Soult’s loyalty, doubts which had no foundation, for he 
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himself told ISTapoleon afterwards that he really liked the 
King. We have a charming scene when the stiff and stupid 
royal favorite, Count Blacas, announced to the other Ministers 
that he intended to question Soult at the Councik table, and 
if the answers were unsatisfactory he had Soult’s ‘‘ dismissal ’’ 
in his pocket ; the dismissal being a pistol with which the 
old emigre meant to shoot the Marshal. When Soult ap- 
peared the other Ministers found that they had important 
business to transact in their respective offices and withdrew, 
leaving Blacas alone with his prey. Soult, however, fore- 
stalled the Count by going straight to the King, and inform- 
ing Louis that the attacks made on him rendered it impossible 
for him to serve usefully, and he was relieved by Clarke, who 
had long held the post under Kapoleon. This, however, was 
on the 11th of March, when it mattered little who was Minis- 
ter. Soult joined Napoleon unwillingly, and after some bar- 
gaining, but was given Berthier’s old post of Chief of the 
Staff of the army under Napoleon. His performance of this 
duty has been much criticised, but, as has been stated before,^ 
most of these attacks depend on an erroneous belief in the 
excellence of the staff in Berthier^s time ; it must suffice here 
to say that any failure in this department during the Water- 
loo campaign may easily be matched in previous wars. Cer- 
tainly no better choice could have been .made for an ainny 
about to meet the English. After Waterloo Soult was put in 
command of the army at Laon, relieving Jerbme, who was 
supposed to have brought it from the field. When he heard 
of Napoleon’s abdication he obtained permission to return to 
Paris, and gave the command over at Soissons to G-rouchy. 
He has been attacked for this, but his duty was not quite 
clear. The main army really was then Grouchy’s corps, and 
Soult could not have been expected to serve under Grouchy 
or even Davoust. In the consultations at Paris he advised 
non-resistance, but all those who did so somehow fell under 
the special displeasure of the Bourbons, and Soult was exiled 
and retired to Berg. In 1819 he returned, and after 1830, 
under the Monarchy of July, he held many high offices. He 

1 See p. 154 of this volume. 
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was a special Ambassador to England for the coronation of 
the Queen, when he was well received as a gallant and skilled 
foe. In fact the ordinary histories, military or otherwise, 
hardly seem to do justice to the effect of Soult^s attacks on 
the English, when they were advancing into France from 
Spain in 1814, and when Soult^s army was rapidly being 
drained to re-enforce the main army under Napoleon. In 
Louis Philippe’s reign Soult was Minister of War three times, 
and President of the Council as often. In 1847 he was given 
the high rank of “ Marechal-General.” He died, eighty-two 
years old, in 1851, under a Republic with a Napoleon as Presi- 
dent, but one year too soon to see the Empire revived. 

Suchet, Duke of Albufera, who had won such honor in his 
independent command in Spain, was commanding at Strasbiirg 
in 1815, and soon raised the tri-color, and was first given the 
command of the 5th corps to be formed in Alsace. He was 
then recalled, and sent to command the 7th corps to defend 
Savoy, with Lyons as his base, Napoleon saying to him, 

Wherever you are posted, I am tranquil as to that place.” 
He held his own against the Austrians as long as there was 
any hope of success. He lost his peerage until 1822. He 
was employed by the Bourbons in 1823 in their expedition, 
into Spain. He died in 1826. 

Davoust, Duke of Auerstadt, Prince of Eckmuhl, whose 
name should be properly spelt Davout, was one of the princi- 
pal personages at the end of the Cent Jours. Strict and 
severe, having his corps always in good order, and displaying 
more character than most of the military men under Napo- 
leon, one is apt to believe that the conqueror at Auerstadt 
bade fair to be the most prominent of all the Marslials. In 
1814 he had returned from defending Hamburg to find himself 
under a cloud of accusations, and the Bourbons ungenerously 
and unwisely left him undefended for acts which they must 
have known were part of his duty as governor of a besieged 
place. At the time he was attacked as if his first duty was 
not to hold the place for France, but to organize a system of 
outdoor relief for the neighboring population, and to surren- 
der as soon as he had exhausted the money in the Government 
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ehest and the provisions in the Government stores. Sore and 
discontented, practically proscribed, still Davoust would not 
join in the too hasty enterprise of the brothers Lallemand, 
who wished him to lead the military rising on the approach of 
Kapoleon ; but he was with the Emperor on the day after his 
arrival in Paris. 

Davoust might have expected high command in the army, 
but, to his annoyance, ISTapoleon fixed on him as War Minis- 
ter. For several years the War Minister had been little more 
than a clerk, and neither had nor was expected to have much 
influence with the army. FTapoleon now wanted a man of 
tried devotion, and of stern enough character to overawe the 
capital and the restless spirits in the army. Much against his 
will Davoust was therefore forced to content himself with the 
organi 2 ation of the forces being hastily raised, but he chafed 
in his position ; and it is characteristic of him that Napoleon 
was eventually forced to send him the most formal orders 
before the surly Minister would carry out the Emperor’s 
unlucky intention of giving a command to Bourmont, whom 
Davoust strongly and rightly suspected of treachery. When 
Napoleon left the capital Davoust became its governor, and 
held his post unmoved by the intrigues of the Eepublicans 
and the Royalists. When Napoleon returned from the great 
disaster Davoust gave his voice for the only wise policy, — 
resistance and the prorogation of the factious Chambers. On 
the abdication of Napoleon the Provisional Government ne- 
cessarily gave Davoust the command of the army which was 
concentrated round Paris. 

If Davoust had restricted himself less closely to his duty as 
a soldier, if he had taken more on himself, with the 100,000 
men he soon had under him, he might have saved France from 
much of her subsequent humiliation, or at least he might have 
preserved the lives of Ney and of the brave men whom the 
Bourbons afterwards butchered. Outwitted by Fouche, and 
unwilling to face the hostility of the Chambers, Davoust at 
last consented to the capitulation of Paris, though he first gave 
the Prussian cavalry a sharp lesson. While many of his com- 
rades were engaged in the great struggle for favor or safety^ 
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the stem Marshal gave up his Ministry, and, doing the last 
iservice in his power to France, stopped all further useless 
bloodshed by withdrawing the army, no easy task in their then 
humor, behind the Loire, where he kept what the Loyalists 
called the “Brigands of the Loire’’ in subjection till relieved 
by Macdonald. He was the only one of the younger Marshals 
who had not been tried in Spain, and so far he was fortunate ; 
but, though he was not popular with the army, his character 
and services seem to point him out as the most fit of all the 
Marshals for an independent command. Had ISTapoleon been 
successful in 1812, Davoust was to have received the Vice- 
royalty of Poland ; and he would probably have left a higher 
name in history than the other men placed by hlapoleon to 
rule over his outlying kingdoms. In any case it was fortu- 
nate for France and for the Allies that a man of his cliaracter 
ruled the army after Kapoleon abdicated; there would other- 
wise have been wild work round Paris, as it was only with the 
greatest difficulty and by the force of his authority and exam- 
ple that Davoust succeeded in getting the army to witlidraw 
from the capital, and to gradually adopt the white cockade. 
When superseded by Macdonald he had done a work no other 
man could have accomplished. He protested against the pro- 
scription, but it was too late ; his power had departed. In 
1819 he was forgiven for his services to France, and was made 
a peer, but he died in 1823, only fifty-three years old. 

Among the Marshals who gave an active support to ISTapo- 
leon Ney takes the leading part in most eyes, if it were only 
for his fate, which is too well known for much to be said here 
concerning it. In 1815 Hey was commanding in Franche- 
Comte, and was called up to Paris and ordered to go to Besan- 
(jon to march so as to take Hapoleon in flank. He started off, 
not improbably using the rough brags afterwards atti‘iV)uted to 
him as most grievous sins, — such as that “he would bring 
back Hapoleon in an iron cage.” It had been intended to 
have sent the Due de Berry, the second son of the Comte 
d’ Artois, with Hey ; and it was most unfortunate for the Mar- 
shal that this was not done. There can be no possible doubt 
that Hey spoke and acted in good faith when he left Paris. 
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One point alone seems decisive of this. Ney found under him 
in command, as General of Division, Bourmont, an officer of 
well-known E-oyalist opinions, who had at one time served 
with the Vendean insurgents, and who afterwards deserted 
Napoleon just before Waterloo, although he had entreated to 
be employed in the campaign. Not only did Ney leave Bour- 
mont in command, but, requiring another Divisional-General, 
instead of selecting a Bonapartist, he urged Lecourbe to leave 
his retirement and join him. Now, though Lecourbe was a 
distinguished General, specially famed for mountain warfare 

— witness his services in 1799 among the Alps above Lucerne 

— he had been long left unemployed by Napoleon on account 
of his strong Eepublican opinions and his sympathy with 
Moreau. These two Generals, Bourmont and Lecourbe, the 
two arms of Ney as commander, through whom alone he could 
communicate with the troops, he not only kept with him, but 
consulted to the last, before he declared for Napoleon. This 
would have been too dangerous a thing for a tricky politician 
to have attempted as a blind, but Ney was well known to be 
only too frank and impulsive. Had the Due de Berry gone 
with him, had Ney carried with him such a gage of the inten- 
tion of the Bourbons to defend their throne, it is probable 
that he would have behaved like Macdonald; and it is certain 
that he would have had no better success. The Bonapartists 
themselves dreaded what they called the wrong-headedness of 
Ney. It was, however, thought better to keep the Due de 
Berry in safety. 

Ney found himself put forward singly, as it were, to oppose 
the man whom all France was joining ; he found, as did 
every officer sent on a similar mission, that the soldiers were 
simply waiting to meet Napoleon ; and while the Princes 
sought security, while the soldiers plotted against their leaders, 
came the calls of the Emperor in the old trumpet tone. 
The eagle was to fly — nay, it was flying from tower to tower, 
and victory was advancing with a rush. Was Ney to be the 
one man to shoot down his old leader ? could he, as he 
asked, stop the sea with his hands ? On his trial his sub- 
ordinate, Bourmont, who had by that time shown his devo- 
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tion to the Bourbons by sacrificing his military honor, and 
deserting to the Allies, was asked whether ISTey could have 
got the soldiers to act against the Emperor. He could only 
suggest that if Key had taken a musket and himself charged, 
the men would have followed his example. Still,” said 
Bourmont, “ I would not dare to affirm that he (the marshal) 
would have won.” And who was Key to charge ? We know 
how Kapoleon approached the forces sent to oppose him: 
he showed himself alone in the front of his own troops. 
Was Key to deliberately kill his old commander ? was any 
general ever expected to undergo such a test ? and can it 
be believed that the soldiers who carried off the reluctant 
Oudinot and chased the flying Macdonald, had such a rever- 
ence for the “ Rougeot,” as they called him, that they would 
have stood by while he committed this murder ? The whole 
idea is absurd : as Key himself said at his trial, they would 
have pulverized ” him. Undoubtedly the honorable course 
for Key would have been to have left his corps when he lost 
control over them ; but to urge, as was done afterwards, that 
he had acted on a preconceived scheme, and that his example 
had such weight, was only malicious falsehood. The Emperor 
himself knew well how little he owed to the free will of his 
Marshal, and he soon had to send him from Paris, as Key, 
sore at heart, and discontented with himself and with both 
sides, uttered his mind with his usual freedom. Key was first 
ordered to inspect the frontier from Dunkirk to Bale, and 
was then allowed to go to his home. He kept so aloof from 
Kapoleon that when he appeared on the Champ de Mai the 
Emperor affected surprise, saying that he thought Key had 
emigrated. At the last moment Marshal Mortier fell ill. 
Key had already been sent for. He hurried up, buying 
MortiePs horses (presumably the ill-fated animals who died 
under him at Waterloo), and reached the army just in time 
to be given the command of the left wing. 

It has been well remarked that the very qualities which 
made Key invaluable for defence or for the service of a rear- 
guard weighed against him in such a combat as Quatre Bras. 
Splendid as a corps leader, he had not the commander’s eye 
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to embrace the field and surmise the strength of the enemy 
at a glance. At Bautzen in 1813 his staff had been unable 
to prevent him from leaving the route which would have 
brought him on the very rear of the enemy, because seeing 
the foe, and unable to resist the desire of returning their fire, 
he turned off to engage immediately. At Quatre Bras, not 
seeing the force he was engaged with, believing he had the 
whole English army on his hands from the first, he let himself 
at the beginning of the day be imposed upon by a mere 
screen of troops. 

We cannot here go into Key^s behavior at Waterloo excej)! 
to point out that too little importance is generally given to the 
fact of the English cavalry having, in a happy moment, fallen 
on and destroyed the artillery which was being brought up to 
sweep the English squares at close quarters. At Waterloo, as 
in so many other combats, the account of Xey’s behavior more 
resembles that of a Homeric hero than of a modern general. 
To the ideal commander of to-day, watching the fight at a 
distance, calmly weighing its course, undisturbed except by 
distant random shots, it is strange to compare Hey staggering 
through the gate of Konigsberg all covered with blood, smoke 
and snow, musket in hand, announcing himself as the rear- 
guard of France, or appearing, a second Achilles, on tlie ram- 
parts of Smolensko to encourage the yielding troops on tlK‘, 
glacis, or amidst the flying troops at Waterloo, with uncovercul 
head and broken sword, black with powder, on foot, Ids fifth 
horse killed under him, knowing that life, honor, and c-ountry 
were lost, still hoping against hope and attempting one more 
last desperate rally. If he had died — ah! if he had diml 
there — what a glorious tomb might have risen, glorious for 
France as well as for him, with the simple inscription, T1 h‘, 
Bravest of the Brave.’’ 

Early on the 19th June a small band of officers retreating 
from the field found Hey asleep at Marchiennes, ‘^th(‘. first 
repose he had had for four days,” and tlie.y did not distuid) 
him for orders. And indeed what order could Marshal Hey 
have given?” The disaster of the day, the overwhelming 
horror of the flight of the beaten army, simply crushed H(‘y 
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•unnilly as wall as physicailly. Uisin‘4; in tlie (Uia.mlxn’s he 
(l<*non!itn'd ali at.t.(nn]jt at; iurtlua* nasistanc-e. did not 

kiHjw, In* would not lMdit‘Vt‘, that (irout*hy was sjOV, and that 
th»* army was fast rallyin;^. Fresli from tin* lield, with all its 
I raofs on him, tin* authority of Xt‘y was too jj^reat for the ( Jov- 
(‘rnrnent. Friyditened friends, plottin;4‘ Royalists, (‘(*ho<‘d t.ln* 
wild wonis of Ney hravt* only a.yminst physical dant^c'rs. In- 
stea.d of dyiinj: on tin* l>atth‘dield, he had livt‘d to iiisurt* th(3 
n‘t urn of tin* Rourlums, the fall of Ronapartt*, his own deatli, 
and tin* ruin of Fraiiet*. 

Bt‘fore his i‘X(‘e]>tioii fnun the amn(‘stv was known X(‘.y left 
Paris {>n tin* (Uh of rluly, ainl went into the. c'ountry with l)ut 
litth* att<*mpt at (*oneealment, and with formal passports IVom 
hom‘]n*. Idu* capitulation of Paris se(‘nn‘d to (!over liiin, and 
In* was so little awan^ of tin* thirst of the Royalists for his 
l)lood that he let his pres<*nee he known hy leavini? about a 
sph*iniid sabre presented to him by tin* ICmp<‘ror on his ina,r- 
riajj:(‘, and reco-j^nized by mere rt‘port by an old soldier as 
beh)ne;ini^ to Ney or Murat; and Ney himself h‘t into the 
hous<* the party si‘nt< to arrest- liiin on tin* oth of Auj^uist, and 
aetually refused tin* offer of ICx<*elmans, t.hroui^h whost* troops 
h(* pass(*d, to set him free. No <»ne at t.ln* time, exe.(‘j>t tlui 
wreteht*ii refu,'j:ees of (Ihent, could havi* susp<*cted, a.fter the. 
capitulation, that there was any spe<*ial (hun^n*r for Ney, and 
it. is very <!illienlt. to see on what< prineiple the Rourlxms e.hos(* 
t.heir victims or iniende<l vi(*tims. Drouot, for exaniph*, laid 
nev(‘r s«*rv(*d Louis X \' 11 L, In* had never worn t,ln^ whit(‘ 
(*o(*kade, hf* Imd left Fruin*t* with Napoleon for Fdha., and had 
servefi tin* Emperor there. In ISlo In* had fou|j;ht undt‘r his 
own s(}Verei»^a]i. After \Vatt*rh»o In* had exerted all Ids great 
int!nern‘e, the greater fr<nu his p<Ksiti<m, to induct*, tin* (hiard 
to retire* lieldnd tin* Loire, and to submit, to tin* Bourbons, It 
was be(*aust‘ Ikivoustset needed him that Droned. n‘maimul with 
the* army. Still Dnund was selected tor deat.h, bnt tin* (‘vi- 
(if*in5i‘ of his |HKsition was too strong t(^ enable the. (lonrt to 
(‘ondeinn him. CJanibronne, anot.her seleeiitm, laid also goiu^ 
wiili Napoleon to Elba. Savary, an(d.hc*r selection, laid, as was 
ovimiuaily ucknowb*dg«*ti, only joined Napoleon wln‘n he was 
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in full possession of the reins of Government. Bertrand, who 
was condemned while at St. Helena, was in the same position 
as Drouot. In fact, if any one were to draw up a list of proba- 
ble proscriptions and compare it with those of the 24th of 
July, 1815; there would probably be few names common to 
both except Labedoyere, Mouton Duvernet, etc. The truth is 
that the Bourbons, and, to do them justice, still more the ran- 
corous band of mediocrities who surrounded them, thirsted 
for blood. Even they could feel the full ignominy of the flight 
to Ghent. While they had been chanting the glories of the 
Eestoration, the devotion of the people, the valor of the 
Princes, ISTapoleon had landed, the Eestoration had vanished 
like a bad dream, and the Princes were the first to lead the 
way to the frontier. To protest that there had been a con- 
spiracy, and that the conspirators must suffer, was the only 
possible cloak for the shame of the Eoyalists, who could not 
see that the only conspiracy was the universal one of the 
nation against the miserable men who knew not how to govern 
a high-spirited people. 

Eey, arrested on the 5th of August, was first brought before 
a Military Court on the 9th of November composed of Marshal 
Jourdan (President), Marshals Massena, Augereau, andMortier, 
Lieutenants-General Gazan, Claparede, and Vilatte (members). 
Moncey had refused to sit, and Masstina urged to the Court 
his own quarrels with Ney in Spain to get rid of the task, but 
was forced to remain. Defended by both the Berry ers, Ney 
unfortunately denied the jurisdiction of the court-martial over 
him as a peer. In all probability the Military Court would 
have acquitted him. Too glad at the moment to be free from 
the trial of their old comrade, not understanding the danger 
ol the proceeding, the Court, by a majority of five against two, 
declared themselves non-competent, and on the 21st of Novem- 
l)er Ney was sent before the Chamber of Peers, which con- 
demned him on the 6th of December. 

To beg the life of his brave adversary would have been such 
an obvious act of generosity on the part of the Duke of Wel- 
lington that we may be pardoned for examining his reasons 
for not interfering. First, the Duke seems to have laid weight 
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on tho Hu't that if Xoy had holiovtal the capitulation laid 
covcrcfi him iui would nut Iiavt‘ hidden. Now, twtm Indore, 
Xey knt*w of his exception from tlu* amm?sty, to a}»p(‘ar in 
ihtris would have been a foolish {)itH‘t‘ of bravado. Kurthm*, 
the Kuyalist n‘-aetion was in full vii^or, and when the* loyalist 
mobs, with tht^ connivance of the authorities, were, murderin?^^ 
Marshal llrunc and attacking any promimuit atiluu-eiits of 
Napoleon, it was hardly the time for Ney to travtd in full 
pomp. It (*annot be said that, Jipart fnun the (‘apitulation, 
tln‘ Ihikt* had no responsibility. <h*mu‘ally a govt‘rnnnuit ex- 
ecuting a ]udsoner may, with some for(‘e, if rather brutally, 
urg(‘ that the fact of their being able to try and (‘xecut<^ him 
in itself sliows their aut.hority to <lo so, Dourhons could 

not mam ust* this argument. If tin* Allies had (‘vac.uat<Ml 
France Ltmis le Ih^^sire would have ordered his carriage a.mi 
Inivi* been at tin* front ier befort* t ht‘y had n*ached it. I f F rench- 
men actually tired the shots which killed Ney, t.hc Allies jit 
least sharc*d the responsibility with the Frtmch <h»vernmenl;. 
Lastly, it would seem that the Duke wouhl have asked for the 
lib' of Ney if the King, ('h‘V<‘r at such small artilie<*s, had not 
purposely afTe<'te(i a temp<u"iry <*(d<lm'ss to him. F(*w nnm 
would iiave been so deb'rred from asking for the life of a dog. 
'rin* fact is, the Duke of \Vt‘llingt(m was a great g(m(*ral, he 
was a singledu'artcd ami patriotic statesman, In* iiad a t housaiul 
virtm'H, but lie was never g(*ner<iuH. It (*annot be said that he 
simply shared the feelings of his army, for then* was prepa,- 
ralion annmg some of his otbu’ers b> t*nahh* Ney t.o i*si‘.ap(\ and 
Ney had to b<* guarded by men of g(HMi position disgnised in 
the uniform <if privates. Ney had writiem to his wife wlnui 
he joined Nap«di*on, thinking of the little vexat ions t, he ltoya.1- 
isis loved in inflict <un the men who had comimua'd lh<‘ Dtmti* 
nenf, “ you will no Ioiig«*r we(‘p wln*nyou leave t he Tuihum'S.’’' 
The unfortunate lady wept now as she vainly souglit some 
mercy bu' her Itusliami. Arrested <m tiie 5t!i of August, smi- 
b'ueed on the bth of Dee»*mlH*r, Nt*y wjih shot nn the 7th of 
Deet'inber, ami the vf*rv manner of his fuxeeution shows thah, 
in taking his life there* was mindt more of n*venge tlaui of jus- 
iicts. 
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If Ney were to be shot, it is obvious that it should have 
been as a high act of justice. If neither the rank nor the 
services of the criminal were to save him, his death could not 
be too formal, too solemn, too public. Even an ordinary 
military execution is always carried out with grave and 
striking forms : there is a grand parade of the troops, that all 
may see with their own eyes the last act of the law. After 
the execution the troops defile past the body, that all may see 
the criminal actually dead. There was nothing of all this in 
the execution of Ney. A few chance passers, in the early 
morning of the 7th of December, 1815, saw a small body of 
troops waiting by the wall of the garden of the Luxemburg. 
A fiacre drove up out of which got Marshal Ney in plain 
clothes, himself surprised at the every-day aspect of the place. 
Then, when the officer of the firing party (for such the specta- 
tors now knew it to be) saw whom it was he was to fire on, 
he became, it is said, perfectly petrified ; and a peer, one of 
the judges of Ney, the Due de la Force, took his place. Ney 
fell at the first volley with six balls in his breast, three in the 
head and neck, and one in the arm, and in a quarter of an 
hour the body was removed ; plain Michel Ney’’ as he had 
said to the secretary enunciating his title in reading his sen- 
tence, “ plain Michel Ney, soon to be a little dust.” ^ 

The Communists caught red-handed in the streets of Paris 

1 “ The grave of ‘ the bravest of the brave Mn Pere la Chaise is in the 
principal avenue, and close to that in which Beranger and Manuel, the ora- 
tor, lie together, surrounded by the sumptuous tombs of his brother Marshals, 
and within sight of those of the Generals Foy and Gobert, and that of Baron 
Larrey, the surgeon of Napoleon I. Ney has no cenotaph, or simple head- 
stone even, to tell the passer-by who it is that lies within the lichen-covered 
rusty iron railing, and few tliere are who recognize it, unless pronapted by in- 
dividual interest in tlK‘. intrepid and unfortunate soldier, or by curiosity at the 
wildness of the neglected and uncared-for place. Years ago some one laid 
out the enclosure as a small garden, but no one since has even tended it, and 
weeds have choked all but a few small wild flowers. There is now no slab 
or inscrii>tion, such as described to exist in 1827, or if there is it is completely 
hidden beneath tlie ground and tangled brier, and the rank grass growing 
all over the grave ” {Notes and Queries, 1874, fifth series, vol. i. p. 374). 

“In 1827,” says a contributor to the same journal, “ I was anxious to see 
the Marshal’s grave in Pere la Chaise. I well remember the_ alarm, the pre- 
cautions, and the mystery with which our condneteur, watching his opportu- 
nity, sought the spot, and, moving aside the rank ^rass, disclosed a small flat 
stone with this inscription eloquent in its simplicity — ‘ Hic Amicus. 

The tomb is now easily discoverable from the plans in the gmde-books oi 
Paris, where its exact position is shown. 
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in 1870 died with hardly less formality than was observed at 
the death-scene of the Prince of the Moskowa and Duke of 
Elcliingeii, and tlie truth then became plain. The Bourbous 
could not, dared not, attempt to carry out the sentence of the 
law with the forms of the law. The Govtnaimeut did not 
venture to let the troops or the people face tlui Marshal. Tlie 
forms of the law could not be carried out, the demands of 
revenge could be. And if this be thought any exaggeration, 
the proof of the ill effects of this murder, for its form makes 
it difficult to call it anything else, is ready to our hands. It 
was impossible to get the public to believe that N<^y liad really 
been killed in this manner, and nearly to this day we have 
had fresh stories recairriug of the real Nt^y being discovered in 
America. The deed, however, had r(‘ally been done. The 
Marshals now knew that when the Princes fled they them- 
selves must remain to die for the Royal causti ; and Louis had 
at last succeechid in preventing his return to his kingdom 
amongst the baggage wagons of the Alliens from btiing consid- 
ered as a mere subject for jeers. One (hdail of the execution 
of Ney, however, we are told nothing of : w(i do not know if 
his widow, like Madame Labcdoycre, had to pay three francs 
a head to the soldiers of the firing party which shot her hus- 
band. Whatever were the faults of the Bourbons, they at 
least carried out their executions economically.^ 

The end of the Imperial Guard should be told. On Napo- 
leon becoming Consul in 1709, the Garde du Directoire 
Executif became the Garde des Gouauls,” and was increased 
to 7266 men. On the formation of the Em})irt‘. in 1804 it 
became the Garde Tmperiale,^^ and was raistul to 9798 men. 
The men oomj)osing it were invariably taken from the old and 
distingiiisliecl soldiers of otlier regiments. There have always 
been two opinions among French oflicers on the wisdom of 
this proceeding, some complaining of the weakeming of the 
regimental esj)rit da corps caused among tin', ordinary regi- 
ments, which were thus trained to look on the Guard as a 
superior body, and tlie bad effect of witbdrawing so many old 

1 For the trials and executions carritul out under the second Uestoration 
see Vaulahelle’s llistoirc des Deux liestavi'ations (Paris, P(irrotin, 1847), 
tomes iii. and iv. 
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and good soldiers who should have leavened the mass of re- 
cruits. On the other hand, the Imperial Guard became an 
enormous reserve for use on the decisive point, and its very 
approach raised the spirits of the other troops acting on that 
point, where they then knew the great effort was to be made. 
Also, there was less jealousy aroused by keeping the Guard in 
reserve than there would have been if an ordinary corps had 
been selected for each occasion. Gradually increased, in 1814 
the Guard was 112,482 strong. 

On the first Eestoration the Guard was unwisely de- 
prived of its name and privileges, while it was preserved 
almost in its entirety. The Grenadiers of the old Guard 
became the “ Corps Eoyal de Grenadiers de France,^’ and the 
Chasseurs, sometimes called the Middle Guard, became the 

Corps Eoyal de Chasseurs de France.” Marshal Oudinot 
was given the command of these two bodies, which were sent 
to Metz. The cavalry became the “ Corps Eoyal de Dragons 
de France,” under the command of FTey. The artillery of 
the Guard and the infantry of the Young Guard were 
absorbed in the rest of the army. 

On the return of ITapoleon Marshal Oudinot was ordered 
to march to meet and oppose him, but the Guard, as 
already said, full of discontent with the Bourbons, were 
eager to join the Emperor, and Oudinot had to leave his 
so-called command. The Guard was at once re-organized, 
much on its former base: its strength during the Cent 
Jours is given as 25,870, but only 20,884, including all 
its branches, seem to have been in the ranks in the cam- 
paign. After the cajiitulation of Paris Drouot, who was 
put in command of the corps, got it to follow Davoust to 
the Loire with great difficulty- Marshal Macdonald was 
charged with the task of breaking it up. 

‘^In despite of this capitulation [of Paris] the proscrip- 
tions began to decimate the chiefs of the Guard even before 
its arrival on the banks of th-e Loire. Not only were they 
brought before courts-martial, but they were dogged every- 
where, so as to force them to quit a country which showed 
itself so ungrateful to those it ought to have honored, and 
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who were stigmatized with the epithet of ‘ brigands/ ^ Forced 
to seek a refuge in foreign lands, they went, some to Turkey, 
some to G-reece, others to America, others to the province of 
Texas, in the Gulf of Mexico, where General Lallemand suc- 
ceeded in forming a colony which he called the Champ d’Asile 
[City of Eefuge], and where in April, 1818, 200 men of all 
ranks of the remains of the ex-Imperial Guard were collected 
together. The annoyances of the Mexican Government, 
however [Texas was then held by Mexico], soon forced the 
refugees to quit this inhospitable soil, and on the following 
12th of August they disembarked on the island of Galveston, 
which they had already inhabited before their meeting at 
the Champ d’Asile. After tortures of every description, un- 
able to preserve any hope of a better future, they determined 
to leave for ISfew Orleans, where they arrived on the 20th of 
ISTovember, 1818. During this time subscriptions had been 
opened in France for the Texan exiles, but it was only in 
April, 1820, that a sum of 80,000 francs reached them. Of 
200 exiles forty-seven still lived. The grave alone can now 
tell what has become of the last survivors of the remnant 
immortalized as much by misfortune as by glory ” {Norvms, 
pp. 759-760). 

It was but natural that these and other refugees in 
America should dream of establishing some French State 
there, and an expedition is said to have been prepared by 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes and the brothers Lallemand, the 
founders of the Champ d’Asile, General Humbert at Hew 
Orleans, and Grouchy and Clausel, who were also in America. 
The originators of the plan even hoped to place Napoleon, 
enabled to escape from St. Helena, at their head, or at least 

2 “ Brigand ” had then the fatal meaning “ Suspect ” formerly bore. After 
Waterloo the Protestants in the south of France were thus designated and 
attacked till the Due d’Angouleine stopped the bloodshed {Lacretelle, tome 
i. chap. iv.). We saw the mob pursuing with ferocious cries a man just ahead 
of them. “ This brigand,” said I to one of the crowd, “ is no doubt a high- 
way robber? ” — “ No, sir,” said he, “ he is a rich gentleman in the village, 
who never took anything away from any one.” — “How is he a brigand 
then?” — “ Because he is a Bonapartist.” — “Did he ever do harm to any 
one? ” — “ No; but he wished to do it.” — “ He wished? ” said I with aston- 
ishment ; “and how do you know that he is a Bonapartist? ” — “ There can 
be no doubt of it — he is a Protestant” {The Memou's of a French 
Sergeant). 
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to have Lucien and Jerome with them. An attempt was 
made to communicate with the Emperor, but the letters were 
intercepted by the English.^ The failure of the insurrection 
of Mina in Mexico in 1817 ruined their hopes. Some of 
the Generals, such as Glausel and Grouchy, returned eventually 
to Prance to enjoy rank and honor, while others remained 
in America, with no other result than as has been said of 
the members of another nationality there, to lie down in 
death to make a green spot in the prairies.^ 

The statesmen of Prance, distinguished as they were, 
certainly did not rise to a level with the situation either in 
1814 or in 1815. In 1814, it is true, they were almost stunned 
by the crash of the Empire, and little as they foresaw the 
restoration of the Bourbons, still less could they have antici- 
pated the extraordinary follies which were to be perpetrated. 
In 1815 there was less excuse for their helplessness, and, 
overawed as they were by the mass of foes which was pouring 
on them to complete the disaster of Waterloo, still it is 
disappointing to find that there was no one to seize the helm 
of power, and, confronting the Allies, to stipulate proper 
terms for France, and for the brave men who had fought for 
her. The steady Davoust was there with his 100,000 men to 
add weight to their language, and the total helplessness of 
the older line of the Bourbons had been too evidently dis- 
played to make their return a certainty, so that there is no 
reason to doubt that a firm-hearted p)atriot miglit have saved 
Prance from much of the degradation and loss inflicted on 
her when once the Allies had again got her at their mercy. 

1 Croker’s Correspondence ^ vol. i. p. 88. 

2 See Noroins, p. 753; Lucien Bonaparte^ by lung, tome iii. pp. 380-382; 
and Histoire de rex-Garde (l^aris, Delaunay, i821). 

The celebrated reply of the Guard at Waterloo to the English demand for 
surrender, “ La Garde meurt et no so rend pas,” was attributed to Cam- 
bronne, a rougli old veteran, about the last man to use such a idirase, and 
who indeed was himself taken prisoner. Oambronne denied using the words, 
substituting a worse s(uitence. In 1845 it was claimed for General Michel by 
his sons, but on doubtful ground. During the siege of Sebastopol the third 
Napoleon sent his Guard to the Crimea, but ordered that they were not to 
be employed in the exliausting work of the trenches. This natural!^ gave 
rise to complaints, and some wag of the army wrote on the huts of the Guard, 
“ La Garde {de) meurt ici, et ne se rend x>as {aux tranchees).” 

See also Wouters’ Aymales, p. 978, note; Thiers, tome xx. p. 248; Dorsey 
Gardner, p. 384. 
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kt the least the Bourbons might have been deprived of the 
revenge they sought for in taking some of the best blood of 
France. Better for FTey and his comrades to have fallen in a 
last struggle before Paris than to be shot by Frenchmen em- 
boldened by the presence of foreign troops. 

Talleyrand, the most prominent figure among the states- 
men, was away. His absence at Vienna during the first Ees- 
toration was undoubtedly the cause of many of the errors 
then committed. His ability as displayed under Napoleon 
has been much exaggerated, for, as the Duke of Wellington 
said, it was easy enough to be Foreign Minister to a Govern- 
ment in military possession of Europe, but at least he was 
above the petty trivialities and absurdities of the Bourbon 
Court. On the receipt of the news of the landing of Napoleon 
he really seems to have believed that the enterprise would 
immediately end in disaster, and he pressed on the outlawing 
of the man who had overwhelmed him with riches, and who 
had, at the worst, left him when in disgrace in quiet posses- 
sion of all his ill-gotten wealth. But, as the power of Napo- 
leon became more and more displayed, as perhaps Talleyrand 
found that the Austrians were not quite so firm as they 
wished to be considered, and as he foresaw the possible 
chances of the Orleans family, he became rather lukewarm in 
his attention to the King, to whom he had recently been be- 
wailing the hardshix^s of his separation from his loved monarch. 
He suddenly found that, after a Congress, the first duty of a 
diplomatist was to look after his liver, and Carlsbad offered 
an agreeable retreat where he could wait till he might congrat- 
ulate the winner in the struggle. 

Louis deeply resented this conduct of his Foreign Minister, 
and when Talleyrand at last joined him with all his doubts 
resolved, the King took the first opportunity of dismissing 
him, leaving the calm Talleyrand for once stuttering with 
rage. Louis soon, however, found that he was not the free 
agent he believed. The Allies did not want to have to again 
replace their puppet on the throne, and they looked on Tal- 
leyrand and Fouchd as the two necessary men. Talleyrand 
was re-instated immediately, and remained for some time at 
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the head of the Ministry. He was, however, not the man for 
Parliamentary Government, being too careless in business, and 
trying to gain his ends more by clever tricks than straight 
forward measures. As for the state into which he let the 
Government fall, it was happily characterized by M. Beugnot. 
“Until now,’’ said he, “ we have only known three sorts of 
governments — the Monarchical, the Aristocratic, and the 
Bepublican. ISTow we have invented a new one, which has 
never been heard of before, — Paternal Anarchy.” 

In September, 1815, the elections to the Chamber were 
bringing in deputies more Eoyalist than the. King, and Tal- 
leyrand sought to gain popularity by throwing over Pouche. 
To his horror it appeared that, well contented with this step, 
the deputies next asked when the former Bishop was to be 
dismissed. Taking advantage of what Talleyrand conceived 
to be a happy way of eliciting a strong expression of royal 
support by threatening to resign, the King replaced him by 
the Due de Richelieu. It was well to cut jokes at the Duke 
and say that he was the man in France who knew most of the 
Crimea (the Duke had been long in the Russian service, with 
the approval of Napoleon), but Talleyrand was overwhelmed. 
He received the same office at Court which he had held under 
Napoleon, Grand Chamberlain, and afterwards remained a 
sardonic spectator of events, a not unimposing figure attend- 
ing at the Court ceremonials and at the heavy dinners of the 
King, and probably lending a helping hand in 1830 to oust 
Charles X. from the tlirone. The Monarchy of J uly sent him 
as Ambassador to England, where he mixed in local politics, 
for example, plotting against Lord Palmerston, whose brusque 
manners he disliked ; and in 1838 he ended his strange life 
with some dignity, having, as one of his eulogists puts it, 
been faithful to every Government he had served as long as 
it was possible to save them. 

With the darker side of Talleyrand’s character we have 
nothing to do here ; it is sufficient for our purposes to say 
that the part the leading statesman of Prance took during the 
Ce7it Jours was simply mZ. In 1814 he had let the reins slip 
through his hands ; in 1815 he could only follow the King, 
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wlio even refused to adopt his advice as to the proper way ii\ 
which to return to France, and though he once more became 
Chief Minister, Talleyrand, like Louis XYIII., owed his 
restoration in 1815 solely to the Allies. 

Xext to Talleyrand, at least in the popular belief, came 
Fouclie. Fouche, so long the Police Minister, enjoyed a repu- 
tation far above his deserts, as indeed his conduct at this very 
time shows. In 1814, having been in disgrace since 1810, 
much to his grief he had been sent to Italy, and found him- 
self unable to get to Paris in time to share in the spoils. 
During the first Eestoration he lived quietly, suspected by 
both parties, but apparently really inclined to forward the 
Orleanist cause. The return of Hapoleon forced his hand, 
and an attempt to arrest him, directed by the Bourbons and 
mismanaged by Bourrienne, threw him on the side of Napo- 
leon. He hedged, however, by foretelling the speedy over- 
throw of the Empire, and promising to work for the recall of 
Louis. 

Through all the year 1815 Fouche’s conduct seems to have 
been — what his enemies represented it to have always been 
— a combination of that of knave and fool, the fool in this 
instance predominating^ Strongly suspected by the Bona- 
partists of giving information to the enemy, he kept his views 
concealed till he had gained the position of head of the Pro- 
visional G-overnment instituted on the Emperor’s abdication. 
At last he had succeeded in placing himself in the position 
occupied by Talleyrand in 1814, and, like the Irish patriot, no 
doubt he thanked Heaven that he had a country to sell. He 
sold it to the least possible advantage for himself or France. 
Every card he had in his hand he threw away. He forced 
Napoleon to leave France when his presence might still have 
prevented the rapid advance of the Allies. He discouraged 
and sent off the army of some hundred thousand men he had 

1 As before stated, Lucien Bonaparte acquits Fouche of betraying Napo- 
leon during the Cent Jours, and says that Napoleon knew of Fouche’s secret 
proposals to Metternich, even those which appeared to be against the Empe- 
ror himself (Tung’s Lucien, tome iii. p. 294). See also Croker's Correspond- 
ence, vol. ii. p. (Murray, 1884), to show that Fouche' wished Napoleon to 
succeed in escaxiing. 
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rider Davoust ; and, in treating with the Allies, he failed in 
btaining any stipulation for Trance, or for the men who had 
)uglit at Waterloo who might have so easily been protected, 
i' at least enabled to fly. Lastly, and the only good thing 
bout his bargaining, he totally failed to get any terms for 
imself, except the empty promise of retaining his post as 
olice Minister. This was a mere snare, at least on the part 
the King, as is shown by Louis telling Vitrolles that he 
referred making Fouche a Minister who could be dismissed, 
) giving him a peerage which must be retained. Even this 
roinise Fouche owed entirely to the support of the Allies, 
iio, very erroneously, believed that the presence of a regicide 
1 the Ministry would be the best safeguard for the men of 
le Revolution and the Empire. His part was a more difficult 
tie than he had expected, for he soon found that Excelmans 
ad others among the Bonapartists were anxious to arrest and 
loot him for his treachery to Kapoleon. 

Fouche soon again overreached himself and lost the support 
P bhe one party which must have been faithful to him, by 
■ying to get the favor of the Royalists by signing the edict 
hic.li sent some of the best soldiers and men in France to 
oath or exile ; and it was not his fault that the list was not 
tore extensive than it was. Thanks to Heaven, and to what- 
/(u* French Saint takes the place of St. Chad, he soon had his 
lunilon. The country sent up a number of the most extreme 
-oyalist deputies, who insisted on the dismissal of Fouche. 

King, too glad to get rid of him, was also anxious to 
[vase the Duchesse d’Angouleme, who refused even to receive 
ou(di6. Offered an Ambassadorship, Fouch6 again over- 
cached himself by refusing that of the United States, which 
e might possibly have kept, and, preferring to be near 
ranee, taking that of Saxony, which he lost by the Ordon- 
ance of 1816 dismissing all regicides. He died in 1820 at 
ri(‘ste, where he must have met several members of the 
onaiiarte family. His so-called Memoirs are altogether spu- 
ous. 

We owe Cambaceres, the Arch-Chancellor, an apology for 
ot giving him the place of honor, but he had fallen into a 
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state of feebleness, being much alarmed about his religious 
safety, and on the return of the chief he dreaded and served 
he would only resume the post he had held in 1799 — the 
Ministry of Justice. He took no real part in the Cent Jours, 
after which he was exiled, retiring to the Netherlands till 
1819, when, like most of the Bonapartists, he was allowed to 
return and die in peace in 1824, leaving the memory of a 
distinguished and moderate Jurist, and, last not least, of a 
man who thoroughly realized the importance of the great art 
of dining. 

Le Brun, who had been Third Consul until the formation of 
the Empire, when he became Arch-Treasurer and Duke of 
Piacenza (Plaisance), and who had been employed on the 
financial system of the Empire and in governing Genoa, and 
later, Holland, when first annexed to the Empire, had 
accepted the post of one of the Commissaires-Extraordinaires 
despatched by the Comte d’ Artois, while Lieutenant-General 
of the Kingdom before the arrival of the King, and had been 
sent to Caen. Trained under the ancien Tegime, old, and little 
fond of display, one would have thought that he would have 
adhered to the Bourbons, or rather, would have remained pas- 
sive. He, however, accepted a peerage from Napoleon, and 
also the post of Grand Master of the University. On the 
second Bestoration he forfeited his former peerage. He was 
restored to his rank in 1819, but lived in retirement till his 
death in 1824, aged 85. 

Caulaincourt, Duke of Yicenza, the Grand Ecuyer, the con- 
stant and faithful companion of Napoleon, came at once to his 
side in 1815, but only from fidelity, not with any hope of 
success. At first he positively declined to retake the Foreign 
Office, and when he consented, the determination of the Allies 
not to treat with the man who had made some of them Kings 
made Caulaincourt’s tenure of that post a mere sinecure. 
Indeed, the first duty he had to perform was to receive the 
announcements of all the Ambassadors that they intended to 
withdraw at once. After Waterloo Caulaincourt formed one 
of the Provisional Government, but he had lost all hope, and 
was outwitted by Fouche. He and his Duchess were true to 
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ISTapoleon to tlie end. This, of course, was hateful to the 
Eoyalists, who also professed to believe him specially respon- 
sible for the death of Due d’Enghien ; hut the protection of 
the Czar, who had treated him as a friend from the time he 
had been Ambassador in Eiissia, saved him from much of the 
annoyance he would have had to undergo. Indeed, Alexander 
got his name erased from the list presented by Fouche of per- 
sons selected for exile. He died in 1827, leaving an honora- 
ble name, and being a striking instance of a courtier who, 
never shrinking from telling his master the most unpalatable 
truths, and openly disapproving of many of his acts, still 
served ]>rapoleon with as true fidelity in his worst misfortunes 
as he had done in his time of success. 

Mari^t, Duke of Bassano, who had held the Secretariat dur- 
ing almost the wliole period of the Empire, and who never 
wavertid from his iidelity to his master, and who, if he ever 
injured Najxdeon, did so only by too blind an obedience to 
his orders, had remaim‘d in (‘communication with him while he 
was at Elba, but liad refrained from giving him advice. On the 
return of Napoleon he was at once by liis side, and, retaking 
his former oilic(‘, did the Emperor and the Bourbons a great 
servic(‘ l)y insiu’ing the release, of the Due dlAngouleine who 
had falhm into the hands of Crouchy by virtue of a capitula- 
tion whiCch Nai)ohM)n had at hrst ordein^.d to be fulfilled, but 
about which, he luid changtHl his mind. Maret acted on the 
first ordiu*, and, as usual with Napoleon, received only thanks 
for his (‘.onduc.t in studying the true interests of his master. 
Mar(‘t was on the field of Waterloo; indeed he had often 
enough Ixhui l)y the side of his master in battle. He had only 
just tim(‘. to fly, destro.ying or glutting di'Stroyed many papers, 
luid h(‘. got to Baris before Na,po]eon. True to the end, he 
only hd’t his nnister by his onhn-s at Rambouillet, and retired 
to Switzerhind. Arr(‘st(‘d by the Austrians, he was impris- 
omul a,t Gratz, l)ut in 1<S17 h<^ was allowed to go to Trieste, a 
favorib^ if com})uls()ry remdezvous of the Bonapartists at this 
time. In 1<S20 he r(‘iurii(xl to Fran(‘,e, remaining watched by 
th(^ poli(*.e till 1830. In 1834. he took the office of Minister of 
tlu^ Interior and Tresident of the Ministry under Louis 
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Philippe for a few days. He passed much of his time in fur-^ 
nishiiig information to writers defending ^Napoleon, such as 
BignoUj and he closed an honorable life in 1839, just too soon 
to welcome the arrival of the remains of his master. 

Savary, the Duke of Rovigo, who had been Police Minister 
from Pouche’s dismissal in 1810 to 1814, had behaved with 
some lukewarmness towards hTapoleon on his first abdication. 
He had not staid with him to the end, and had remained in 
France, rather harassed by the same surveillance under which 
he had put many others, but protected by his former friend, 
Alexander, who seems to have been more constant in his per- 
sonal likings than in other matters. On the arrival of IsTapo- 
leon Savary went to him, and was graciously permitted to de- 
cline to resume the police, and instead to retake his original 
post in command of the geiidarmerie (Telite^ a corps too good 
for this sinful world, as he assures us, but much abused by less 
well-informed persons. This time Savary did not dare to re- 
main after ISTapoleon left. He accompanied the Emperor on 
board the Belter ophon^ but for some inscrutable reason the 
English Government refused to let him go to St. Helena. His 
wanderings are so curious as to be worth recording. He was 
first taken to Fort Manoel, Malta, and on the tiny peninsula 
on which that fort is built he remained till April, 1816. He 
then went to Smyrna, where, in 1817, he heard that he had 
been condemned to death for treason by the Bourbon Courts, 
and he moved to Trieste, and then to Gratz, where he met 
and was kindly received by Metternich. He returned to 
Smyrna in 1818, and went to London in 1819, crossing to 
France in December of that year to apply for a fresh trial, as 
the first bitter feelings had died away, and the Bonapartists 
were being allowed to return. He was treated with the same 
courtesy afterwards shown towards the journalists of the 
second Empire, being allowed to choose his own day for going 
to prison ; and he was acquitted. In 1823 he bitterly attacked 
Talleyrand and the Duke Dalberg for their part in the murder 
of the Due d’Enghien, but was silenced by the King. In 1831 
Louis Philippe gave him the command of the Army of Algeria, 
in which post he died in 1833. 
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It can hardly be by accident that we find Savary concerned 
in the worst acts of Napoleon’s reign, such as the murder of 
the Due d’Enghien and the hoodwinking of the Spanish Doyal 
Eaniily. A dashing cavalry officer in his youth, he might 
have won a better name than he has left, though he has p)roba- 
bly had to bear the blame of many an act he had nothing to 
do with. It is significant that he publicly raised the question 
of the responsibility of the Due d’Enghien’s death at a time 
when the Bonapartist party was in the dust, and when Talley^ 
rand could have easily crushed him if Talleyrand himself had 
been free of blame in that matter. In any case courage and 
ability must be conceded to Savary. 

During the last agony of the Empire in 1814 some of the 
Eepublicaiis had fully realized the danger the cause of liberty 
ran if Napoleon fell, and Carnot, the organizer of victory under 
the Eepublic, and who had been War Minister to Napoleon for 
a short time in 1800, had put his services at the disposal of the 
Emperor, who sent him to Antwerp, which Carnot defended 
well, only surrendering it to the orders of the Comte d’ Artois 
al'ter all ho|)e for France was gone. In 1815 he thoroughly 
understood what the return of the Bourbons would imply, and 
he threw hims(df hea-rtily into the cause of Napoleon, and ac- 
cepted the Ministry of the Interior. He behaved with perfect 
loyalty to Napoleon, although the importance he attached to 
the characteristic theories of his party made Napoleon say that 
Carnot thought of improvements in the house while it was on 
fire. He was nominated one of the Provisional G-overninent, 
leaving his Ministry to his brother; but, opposed as he was to 
tlui Bourbons, he was outwitted by Fouchd, and, with his fel- 
low-]nembers, was practically helpless. The Czar attempted 
to get his name struck offc‘ the list of those to be exiled, but it 
was r(vpli(ul that he had been the author of a work in which it 
was sought to ])rove that Louis, when Comte de Provence, 
had had some semtit (ionnection with R.obes])ierre with a view 
of hastening the fall or death of his unfortunate brotlier, Louis 
X'VI., a libel th(‘- more dangerous as tlie conduct of th(‘ brothers 
of th(^ murdered King had been before attacked. He retired 
to Warsaw and then to Mugdeburg, dying in 1823. 
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The other Ministers of Napoleon require little mention. 
Gaudin, Duke of Gaeta, had retaken the Finances, which he 
had held for the whole reign of Napoleon, thus incurring the 
wrath of the Abbe Louis when he returned with the King like 
a bear robbed of her cubs, and found himself deprived of the 
millions spent by the Emperor. Gaudin cleared himself from 
the charges brought against him, and from 1820 to 1834 was 
governor of one of the best of his and his master’s institutions, 
the Bank of France. 

Mollien, whom the Bourbons had not employed, after some 
little hesitation went back to the Treasury, thus forfeiting his 
strong claim to it on the return from Ghent. 

Deeres took his old post at the Marine, in which he had had 
such a uniformly disastrous tale to tell. Though he had not 
much affection for the Emperor, and though liis language after 
Waterloo was rough and unfeeling, he seems to have really 
done his best for Napoleon’s safety, and to have tried to insure 
the success of his flight to America. 

Clarke, the Duke of Feltre, long Minister of War under Na- 
poleon, had replaced Soult in that post just before the flight 
to Ghent, and he thought it wisest to throw in Ids lot with tlie 
Koyalists and take what was called the sentimental journey.” 
St. Cyr took the War Office on the return from Ghent, but 
Clarke again held it from September, 1815, to September, 1817. 
He was made Marshal by Louis in 1816 (lie was never a Mar- 
shal of the Empire), and died in 1818. 

Those Ministers, past and present, who were in Paris on the 
arrival of the Allies seem to have been specially marked out 
for annoyance ; thus poor Montalivet had some fifty men and 
fifty horses quartered on him. . Mole, with his name honored 
in the annals of the French magistracy, the former Grand 
Judge, had accepted the return of Napoleon with but half- 
concealed reluctance, refusing to sign the law against th (3 
Bourbons, and only consenting to take a post unconnected with 
politics, which he had first held, — the Roads and Bridges. 
He was continued in it by the Bourbons, and even made a 
peer, but his sympathies with Parliamentary Government could 
not have been strong. Years afterwards, when he had been 
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repeatedly Minister, and even Chief Minister to the changing 
dynasties, in reply to some sneers from De Tocqueville, he 
nobly defended the brilliant band of men who under l?7apoleon 
undertook the task of establishing order, repressing crime and 
folly, and repairing the evils alike of the ancien re(jhne and of 
the Eevolution, believing themselves engaged in a holy and 
generous crusade. His words should be read. He at least did 
not believe that he had spent so many years in the service of 
a clever and unscrupulous adventurer. A Frenchman, he did 
not forget in his old age what Napoleon had done for France. 
As once more the wild theories and dreams of the sanguinary 
Kevoliitionists were urged on an excited people he remembered 
the great soldier and statesman who had put the whole noisy 
band under Iiis heel, and had given France what so few rulers 
have given her, — internal peace. 

Lavallette, who had for so many years directed the Posts, 
naturally retook his former office. On the second Eestora- 
tion he was one of those exempted fi*om the amnesty. 
Condemned to death, the Eoyalists were very anxious for 
his execution. According to them he had walked into the 
office, struck his stick on the floor — a great point was made 
of this stick — and taken possession in the name of the 
Emperor. It is difficult to see the peculiar wickedness of 
this; one is rather struck with the extraordinary weakness of 
an administration which could be thus at once upset. The 
King reciiived Mudame de Lavallette, for what reason it is 
hard to say, if he had determined on the death of her husband. 
The Dindiesse d’Aiigoulcme was inaccessible and inexorable. 
Ilow Ijavalhitte escaped should be read at length in his 
M'emoirs. It is impossible here to do justice to the nerve of 
his wilVi and liimscdf, especially when, expecting death at any 
moment, lie delayed the enterjirise for a day to improve the 
arra-ngmumits. Ibitting on the dross of; his wife, he got past 
the gate into a seda,u-cha,ir, then from that to fiaci'e, and, 
slipi;)ing out of that, was concealed by the family of a minor 
functionary in the hotel of the Due de Eichelieu, the very 
head of the administration. Though his place of hiding was 
known to several people, it was jireser.ved from the constant 
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search of the* Government. So blootltliirsty were the Royalists 
tliat tlu‘y accused the Preft*et of Puli<‘e of favoring the escape, 
the very Iving himself seeming to fear this charge, — a strange 
one, us Xey had alnuidy bet‘n shot. 

Though the Duke of Welliiigtcm looked on with iinconiiern 
at the executions whicli were btung carri{‘d out, tin* Knglish 
army were nut all satisfied at bt*ing employed to keep the 
Ifreneh quiet while the. men who had tied at tint sight of 
Napoleon butchered the soldiers wlio had faced t*v(iry army 
in Europe. A sehemt* whicdi had ])een pn‘pa,red to r(‘scue Ney 
was now directed to save Lavallett(*. Sir Robt*rT; Wilson, 
Bruc(‘, and Hutt*hinson, whose* nanH*s should be hoinu‘<*d by 
(ivery Englishman, siie<a*edi*d in snatching one pnyy from the 
Bourbons ; and iaivalh*tte, in tin* dress of an English ollicer, 
drove out of I^iris !)y tin* sid<* of Sir Ivolxtrt, and again 
appt*.ared at his sidi* when Sir ivob(*rt ca,uvassi*d W(‘stminsttu\ 
The lioyalists w(*n* left to the poor satisfaction of badgf*ring 
Madame de Lavalletti^ ou . of her mind. Sir Robert return(‘(l 
to Paris, was aiT(‘stt*d, tried, and st*nt.em!ed to thret^ months^ 
imju'isonment, with his assoeiat(‘s. He himst‘11 luul b(*en loud 
in abuse of tlui Ihmapartisis in their days of sue(*i*ss, but he 
was a gallant soldi<‘r, and having fa(u*d the Ereiieh in tin*, 
field, ainl liaving done his best to inspin* the <!ourt of Russia 
witli his own zeal against tln*ni, he was not pn*}sured t<) hav(*, 
ovum a |>assiv(* share in the ta.sk of Imtchering m(*n whose sole 
crinn*. was having stowed an Emperor only k(*pt from the 
un(Iisputi*d possession of the throne of France by a million of 
foredgu bayonets. 

Bourri(‘nne himsidf might fairly have ex|)(*eteti to figure 
amongst the statesmen of tin*, day. almost uud<*r»repre- 
sents his own part in affairs at this tiim*, as he was n‘ally a 
conspii'uous ami busy figun*, btdng mu(*h tuuployed liy lhih*.y- 
rand in his nuim‘rous litth*. ]dots. How In* tlid not n*eov(*r 
the Pr(*fecture of Politu*, wliitdi In*, held befon* the flight to 
Glient we learn by chanet*, not from his Mt»moirs, but from 
Dt*. Vitrolles, who, limling Talleyrand (*ompIainiug afti*r his 
return of tln^ ifiarnn‘rH of the new Pn‘fec5t, l)t*c,azes, whom 
Tallifyraud considered to resembie a young iiairdresser, asked 
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him why he had not given the post to Bourrienne, who suited 
him. Talleyrand explained the matter with his usual non- 
chalance^ and the reason is so characteristic of the Govern- 
ment which replaced Napoleon that it is worth giving. 

Certainly/^ answered Talleyrand; ^^but how could it be 
done ? Bourrienne was not there. He was returning from 
Hamburg ’’ (where he had been sent by the King instead of 
staying at Ghent) “in a bad caleche. A wheel broke quite 
close to Paris, and he lost twenty-four hours in mending it. 
See what it is to be a paiivre diable. Now, if Bourrienne had 
£200,000 of rentes, he would always be a pauvre diable. You 
see nothing is so important as not to be 2 . pauvre diable.^’ ^ 
This is Talleyrand all over. As he explained, perhaps at the 
same time, he had always been rich even in the United States, 
and not to have a carriage was an absurd idea to him. 

Talleyrand did not, however, forget Bourrienne altogether. 
In the Memoirs, as the reader will remember,^ Bourrienne 
represents his appointment as “ Ministre d’Etat (practically 
member of the Privy Council) as a special act of the King. 
It really was one of the little tricks at which Talleyrand was 
so clever. By not inserting Bourrienne’s name in the list 
prepared to be laid before the King, and then representing 
Bourrienue’s case as Louis was about to sign, Talleyrand got 
the appointment made without the objections which would 
otherwise have been pressed. The speedy fall of Talleyrand’s 
ministry probably prevented Bourrienne appearing in a more 
prominent position than that in which we have to leave him. 

It should, by the way, be remarked that while Bourrienne 
criticises so severely the proceedings of Napoleon’s police, 
his qualifications (disqualifications, according to some persons) 
for the Prefecture of Police under the Eestoration were his 
knowledge of the modes of action of that very police and his 
tendency to adopt its violent methods. After his attack on 
Napoleon we cannot be sorry for the sharp lesson he, like so 
many others, received as to the inconstancy of the royal 
favor under the Eestoration. 

The ruin of Bourrienne’s mental faculties is said to have 


1 VitrolUSf tome iii. p. 128 . 


2 See aniCi P* 24 iO. 
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been caused by the shock of tite Itevolutioii of duly a.ii<l tiie 
loss of his forliiiue died in an asylum a,t (kuui in IS;>4. 

It will be st'cn that Napoleon in his W'ill alludes to Uour- 
rieiine as one of the posstsssors of iin|HU*tant. jjapers indatini,^ 
to las history. Ifourrienne was a straneje and nndaiiclioly 
instanc(‘ rd' a, man with ev(u*y (piality whi<'h would insur«‘ Ins 
holding high (anployment, throwing away all his a.dva.ntages 
in his eagerness to snatch at the wealth which would luive 
certainly come to him had lui known how to wait.^ 

As for the Bourbons, when Napoleon landed tlui Due 
d’Angouleim*, the eldest son of tlui (lomte (T Artois, and his 
wife were at Bordeaux in th(‘ midst of /c/cs in tludr honor. 
The Royalists wen^ st.rong in tlu‘ south, and the Duke, j)la.c(el 
in command of tin? five soutlnum military (livisions, thn‘w 
himstdf in nair <d’ Xapoleon to t-ry to undo tin* effect of his 
|>assage, but though In* (»btaine<l some successt‘s In* had to 
eapitulati* t.o (i(‘n(‘rals Dilly and Drouehy. After some hesita- 
tion in allowing such a valuabh* priz(* to leave his hands, 
Napxdt'on gavt? the order t.o ca.rry out tin* capit ulat ion : and 
tin* Duke embark<‘d at. (4*tte for Spain, where he remained 
during tin* f V/// ainl t hen only n*turned t.o Paris al‘t.<*r 
sonn* st=ay in tin* southeim provim*es. 11 is wife, the daughtt‘r 
of Louis XVL, who had b(‘t‘n imprisoned so long by tin* (’oin 
ventiom and who had bt*en ev(*ntually exdianged in ITbd for 
the ri*pres<*ntativi*s arn*sted by Dumouri(‘Z wln‘n he went, over 
to tin* Austrians, tried to (?x<*ite a rising in Rordeaux, but 
<iein‘,ral (da,us<*i forced her to embark for Hughuni in a.n 
English frigat.e on the. Isi of April; a,nd she did not r<‘turn 
to Eramn? till sonn* wt*4*ks aftt‘r tin* King had re-i‘uti*red 
Ihiris. 

The Dm* dt* RourlHuy, son of the Prince d<* (tunh* and 
fatln*r of the Due <rEnghien, was s(*nt to tin* w<*.st. to raise La 
Vendee, hut ht* had to fly almost. imnn‘diately, and end)arked 
at Nant(*s. 

^ For NajM»l(‘oii*8 rcniarkH on and iiniuiries about the {u r.ubitiou.H of Ibuir- 
rieniH* at tlaiuburjjj, s<‘e lluKrrtt‘ti)n t f .vr.s- Krrrer.s', tome ii. pp- 2*3 ‘i-n*, 
already quoted, and Biujiihatn’s anti Lr.sputrht'n the firat Xapfipttn 

(London, (diapmati and Hall, 1HH4), vol. iii. pp. HI ami Til. 
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T1i6 Corots d A.rtois^ tlis brotlisr of the King^ and later 
King himself as Charles X., was sent to Lyons, to which 
place the Due d’Orleans followed him, and where the two 
Princes met Marshal Macdonald. The Marshal did all that 
man could do to keep the soldiers true to the Bourbons, but 
he had to advise the Princes to return to Paris, and he him- 
self had to fly for his life when he attempted to stop Napo- 
leon in person. The Due d’Orleans was then sent to the north 
to hold Lille, where the King intended to take refuge, and the 
Comte d’ Artois remained with the Court. 

Louis himself, with Marshals Berthier and Macdonald, trav- 
elled to Lille, while the Comte d’ Artois and his second son, 
the Due de Berry, the father of the late Comte de Chambord, 
moved there with the so-called ''Maison du Eoi” or Eoyal 
Guard. The Due de Berry had shown too much ardor and 
roughness in his dealings with the army and with the Bona- 
partists, and it will be remembered how he was silenced by 
one old private who, when the Duke turned on him with a 
snarl as to how little Napoleon had done for him, answered, 
^^And if we chose to give him credit? 

At Lille the King found the Due d’Orleans and Marshal 
Mortier, who had closed the gates and kept the garrison in 
some approach to fidelity to the Bourbons, scarcely, however, 
being able or perhaps willing to do more than get the King 
permission to enter on condition of not being accompanied 
by either the ^^Maison,^^ or any foreign troops, — not a useless 
stipulation if we remember that De Yitrolles was at this very 
time trying to get the Spaniards to enter France to support 
the Government he was hoping to found in the south. Indeed, 
the Loyalists had a shameful if natural longing for the entry 
of foreign troops. Marshals Macdonald and Mortier urged 
the King to remain in France and to go to Dunkirk, which 
could be held with a smaller garrison than Lille ; but Louis 
was anxious to be safe, and he proceeded to Ghent, where he 
held a miniature Court with his Ministers Blacas, Clarke, 
Beugnot, Louis, Dainbray, Chateaubriand, and other follow- 
ers, such as de Vaublanc, Capelle, Angles, Mounier, and 
Guizot. The Court was very badly off for money, the King, 
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and Clarke, Duke of Ftdtre, the War Minisier, were tlic^ only 
happy possessors of ('arria:^n‘s. 'i'hey passed their time, as tlu^ 
Ahhe Louis om.ut latterly rtaiiarked, in sayinit foolish thini,^s 
till tluy had a ehan(H‘ of doing tiieiu. 

The Comte dkVrtuis, who, ]>robahly wisely, et*rtainly (viu 
tioiisly, had ndust'd to go with De Vitrolh‘s to stir up the 
south until he had ph*u*t‘d tlu* King in saf(‘ty, had emhui by 
going to Client too, while, the. Due. <!(* Kerry wa,s at Alost, e.losi^ 
by, with a tiny army eomjiosed of the remains of tlu^ Maison 
du Roi, of whi(‘.h the most was made, in n‘})orts. Th(‘ Due. 
d'Orhsuis. always an object of suspitdon to the King, had hd't 
Fra.net* with tlu‘ Royal party, but had nd'used to stay in R>i‘l- 
gium, as he alh‘ged that it was an enemy's eountry. He, 
(‘rosst‘d to Knglaiid whert‘ lu* nauuined, greatly adding to the 
auxi(‘ty of Louis by refusing to join him. 

The end of tht‘se RrimM‘s is well known. Louis died in 
LSU4, le;iving his throiu* to his brother; bid. (’hurles only Indd 
it till IS^jO, wlnm, after the rising <*alle<l ‘Che t.hn*e glorious 
days of fhdy," he was civilly (*seort(‘d from h' ranee, and took 
sludi.tu’ in England. I’ln* \)\w. (rAngoiiieim* died witLout 
issue. The Due d(‘ Kerry was assassinated in ISL^K, but his 
widow ga,ve birth t.o a. posthumous son, tJu* Due de Kordeaux, 
or, to fervid Ibya lists, Henri \h, though better known to us 
as the ('omti' (h‘ ('hambord, who died in 1SS.‘1 wit. hold, issms 
thus imding the tJienidihsst line of Kourbous, aiul t.rausmitting 
his e.laims to tin* Orleans family. On the fall of Cha.rl(*s X. 
the Due. d't )rleans b(*(*anie King of the h'reneh, lad. lu^ was 
unseated by t-ln* Revolution of LS4H, and died a refugi‘(‘ in 
England. AvS tht‘ three ITinees of tin* House of Comhs the 
.Prince de Comle, his son, tin* Due. de Kourbon, and his graiul- 
vson, tli(^ Dmt (rEiiglumi, all died without further male issue, 
that noble lim* is extimtt. 

When the, mnvs of the (‘scape of Na}>oleon from Elba, 
r(‘a(di(‘d Vi(*nna. on tlu* 7th of Mare.Ii, ISIo, the thre(‘ h(‘ads 
of the Allit‘s, the Emp(‘rors of Austria, and Russia, a.ud tlu‘ 
King of Prussia,, wen* still then*. Though it was said that 
the Congr(?ss danced hut did nut advama,*^ still a gnmt (hud of 
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work had really been done, and the news of Napoleon’s land- 
ing created a fresh bond of union between the Allies which 
stopped all further chances of disunion, and enabled them 
to practically complete their work by the 9th of June, 1815, 
though the treaties required cobbling for some years after- 
wards. 

France, Austria, and England had snatched the greater part 
of Saxony from the jaws of Prussia, and Alexander had been 
forced to leave the King of Saxony to reign over half of his 
former subjects, without, as he wished, sparing him the pain 
of such a degradation by taking all from him. Eussia had to 
be contented with a large increase of her Polish dominions, 
getting most of the Grand Duchy of Westphalia. Austria 
had, probably unwisely, withdrawn from her former outlying 
provinces in Swabia and the Netherlands, which had before 
the Eevolution made her necessarily the guardian of Europe 
against France, preferring to take her gains in Italy, gains 
which she has gradually lost in our days ; while Prussia, by 
accepting the Ehine provinces, completely stepped into the 
former post of Austria. Indeed, from the way in which 
Prussia was, after 1815, as it were, scattered across Germany, 
it was evident that her fate must be either to be crushed by 
France, or else, by annexing the States enclosed in her domin- 
ions, to become the predominating power in Germany. It was 
impossible for her to remain as she was left. 

The Allies tightly bound France. They had no desire to 
have again to march on Paris to restore Louis to the subjects 
who had such unfortunate objections to being subjected to 
that desirable monarch. By the second Treaty of Paris, on 
the 20th of November, 1815, France was to be occupied by an 
Allied force, in military positions on the frontier, not to exceed 
150,000 men, to be taken from all the Allied armies, under 
a commander who was eventually the Duke of Wellington. 
Originally the occupation was not to exceed five years, but 
in February, 1817, the army was reduced by 30,000 men, one- 
fifth of each contingent ; and by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
of 9th October, 1818, France was to be evacuated by the 30th 
of November, 1818. 
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4 'lit* thrtM* ijiniianOis w«‘rt* probably not, sorry to the 
Con!4:n'Ss over any terms. Alexander hatl had his liil of 
flisplay ia ;4 hinisiOt in the sidufis in his ra,voritt‘ part of an 
A'^ameiiint >11 ’j^tmerous bnvards 4’npv, and In* had worn out 
his tirst popularity. He was stiuea; by hndint^ somt* of his 
i'a\orite plans boldly oppos<‘d by d’alleyraml and by Metter- 
ideli, and, imieed, was anxitms to nna*t th(‘ last ill op«‘u 
etniibat. Franeis hatl nnpiirtal ail tht‘ iiriaut^ss of wliat lie 
ealleti his Holu'iiiian Inaui to n*sist tin* thnaits, (*ntreati<*s, and 
rajolories eiiiployt‘d to i^rt him to aetpiit'sta* in the d(*throiH - 
iiuuit- (d‘ lhf‘ Kin:.^ <d' Saxony, and th(‘ wipiipi^ out of tin; 
Saxon natituiality by the very allianee whi(*h professtal to 
iipdit only for tin* ri-^hts of nations and of tinur lawful 
staa‘n*ii»‘ns. 

All tliree luonanOis had au:ain the satisfaction of enttu-inji^ 
Paris, but without, enjoyin;^ the full | 4 ;lurii‘S of iSM. “• < >ur 
friiunis the tuiemies '' were not so popular then in f’raina*, 
ami the spoliation of tin; Louvre* was in4. j>h*asant i‘ven to 
I he loy alists. 'I’lie foreij^n nionarchs soon nd.uriu'tl to tlu;ir 
<ovn drained ami iinpoverisheil States. 

The Fanperor thsunds ha«l aft<*rwai‘ds a quiet, isd^^ni to his 
death in iSda, having only to assist his Minist«u’ in snutlin^ 
out- the ocea>ional flashes of a love of freedom in (?ermany. 

'rht‘ Kintx <’f Prussia returned in a triuiujdi well won by 
his sturdy subj»‘ets. and, in the lij^ht. of Ids new honors, the. 
r« milt ess Vnii ViisH tells US he was really handsome. Hi; 
was now at lei^alrt‘ to nesuim* tin* liismissions em uniffirm, 
and the work of fastt*idnt^ and unfastening the numerous 
Imtions of his paidaltHuis, in whieh lie iiad h(‘en so roin^hly 
interrupti'd by dena. I’be first institution of the Zollvendn, 
or eommereial ludo’i with several States, |.:radually <*.xiend(*d, 
was a lueasnre wldeli <li«l mm'h fortlie unifieat ion of Hermanv. 
With Ids br«4her sovereigns In* n*visited f^iris at. t.he end of the 
military oeeiipation in ISIS, remainin*; then* ion^nu* Hian the 
others, bfcatise. said the Parisians, he had disi’overed an 
actor at. a .snial! tlieatj-i* who aeldevcal the feai of inakiiiiuf him 
laugh.*' He die*! in IS4it ! i is Qiunui heartbroken, it was 
Haiti — hatl ditai in iSPl 
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Alexander was still brimming over with the best and most 
benevolent intentions towards every one. The world was 
to be free, happy, and religious ; but he had rather vague 
ideas as to how his plans were to be carried out. Thus it is 
characteristic that when his successor desired to have a solemn 
coronation as King of Poland it was found that Alexander 
had not foreseen the difi&culties which were met with in 
trying to arrange for the coronation of a sovereign of the 
Greek Church as King of a Koman Catholic State. The 
much-dreaded but very misty Holy Alliance was one of 
the few fruits of Alexander’s visions. His mind is described 
as passing through a regular series of stages with each influ- 
ence under which he acted. He ended his life tired out, 
disillusioned, deceived in everything, weighed down with 
regret,” obliged to crush the very hopes of his people he had 
encouraged, dying in 1825 at Taganrog, leaving his new Polish 
Kingdom to be wiped out by his successors. 

The minor sovereigns require little mention. They re- 
tained any titles they had received from Kapoleon, while they 
exulted, at being free from his heavy hand and sharp superin- 
tendence. Eacli got a share, small or great, of the spoil 
except the x^oor King of Denmark, who, being assured by 
Alexander on his departure that he carried away all hearts, 
answered, Yes, but not any souls.” 

The re-introduction of much that was bad in the old system 
(one country even going so far as to re-establish torture), the 
steady attack on liberty and on all liberal ideas, Wiirtemberg 
being x)ractically the only State which grumbled at the tight- 
ening of the reins so dear to Metternich, — all formed a fitting 
commentary on the proclamations by which the Sovereigns 
had hounded on their people against the man they rex^resented 
as the one obstacle to the freedom and peace of Europe. In 
gloom and disenchantment the nations sat down to lick their 
wounds. The contempt shown by the monarchs for every- 
thing but the right of conquest, the manner in which they 
treated the lands won from Napoleon as a gigantic ‘^pool” 
which was to be shared amongst them, so many souls to each, 
their total failure to fulfil their promises to their subjects of 
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granting liberty, — all these slowly bore their fruits in after 
years, and their effects are not even yet exliausted. The right 
of a sovenugn to hold his lands was now, by the public law of 
Europe, to be decided by his strengtli. The rights of the 
people were treated as not existing. Truly, as our most gifted 
poetess has sung — 

‘‘The Kings crept out — the peoples sat at home, 

And tiiiding the long invocatcd peace 
(A pall embroidered with worn images 
Of rights divine) too scant to cover doom 
Such as tlu^y suffertHi, cursed the corn that grew 
Kankly to hitter bread, on Waterloo.” 



CHAPTEE XIII.1 


1815 — 1821 . 

Voyage to St. Helena — Personal traits of the Emperor — Arrival at James 
Town — Napoleon’s temporary residence at the Briars — Removal to 
Longwood — The daily routine there — The Campaign of Italy — The 
arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe — Unpleasant relations between the Emperor 
and the new Governor — Visitors at St. Helena — Captain Basil Hall’s 
interview with Napoleon — Anecdotes of the Emperor — Departure of 
Las Cases and O’Meara — Arrivals from Europe — Physical habits of the 
Emperor — Dr. Antommarchi — The Emperor’s toilet — Creation of a 
new bishopric — The Emperor’s energy with the spade — His increasing 
illness — Last days of Napoleon — His Death — Lying instate — Military 
funeral — Marchand’s account of the Emperor’s last moments — Napo- 
leon’s last bequests — The Watch of Rivoli. 

The closing scenes in the life of the great Emperor only now 
remain to be briefly touched upon. In a previous chapter we 
have narrated the surrender of Napoleon, his voyage to Eng- 
land, and his transference fcom the Bellerophon to the North- 
timberland. The latter vessel was in great confusion from 
the short notice at which she had sailed, and for the two first 
days the crew was employed in restoring order. The space 
abaft the mizzen-mast contained a dining-room about ten feet 
broad, and extending the whole width of the ship, a saloon, 
and two cabins. The Emperor occupied the cabin on the left, 
in which his camp-bedstead had been put up; that on the 
right was appropriated to the Admiral. It was peremptorily » 
enjoined that the saloon should be in common. The form of 
the dining-table resembled that of the dining-room. Napoleon 
sat with his back to the saloon, on his left sat Madame Ber- 
trand, and on his right the Admiral, who, with Madame de 
Montholon, filled up one side of the table. Next that lady, 
but at the end of the table, was Captain Boss, who commanded 
the ship, and at the opposite end M. de Montholon, Madame 
Bertrand, and the Admiral’s secretary. The side of the table 

1 Tin's chapter, by the editor of the 18 .%* edition, is based upon the M€mo^ 
Half and O’Meara’s and Antommarchi’s works. 
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facing the Emperor was occupied by the Grand Marshal^ the 
Colonel of the 53d Kegiment/ Las Cases, and Gourgaud. 
The Admiral invited one or two of the officers to dinner every 
day, and the band of the 53d, newly formed, played during 
dinner time. i . 

On the 10th of August the Nortliumherland cleared the 
Channel, and lost sight of land. The course of the ship was 
shaped to cross the Bay of Biscay and double Cape Fiiiisterre. 
The wind was fair, though light, and the heat excessive. 
Kapoleon breakfasted in his own cabin at irregular hours. 
He sent for one of his attendants every morning to know the 
distance run, the state of the wind, and other particulars con- 
nected with their progress. He read a great deal, dressed 
towards four o’clock, and then came into the public saloon: 
here he played at chess with one of the party \ at live o’clock 
the Admiral announced that dinner was on the table. It is 
well known that Napoleon was scarcely ever more than fifteen 
minutes at dinner : here the two courses alone took up nearly 
an hour and a half. This was a serious annoyance to him, 
though his features and manner always evinced perfect equan- 
imity. Neither the new system of cookery nor the quality of 
the dishes ever met with his censure. He was waited on by 
two valets, who stood behind his chair. At first the Admiral 
was in the habit of offering several dishes to the Emperor, 
but the acknowledgment of the latter was expressed so coldly 
that the practice was given up. The Admiral thenceforth 
only pointed out to the servants what was preferable. Napo- 
« leon was generally silent, as if unacquainted with the lan- 
guage, though it was French. If he spoke, it was to ask 
some technical or scientific question, or to address a few 
words to those whom the Admiral occasionally asked to din- 
ner. 

The Emperor rose immediately after coffee had been 
handed round, and went on deck, followed by the Grand 
Marshal and Las Cases. This disconcerted Admiral Cockburn, 
who expressed his surprise to his officers ; but Madame Ber- 

1 The 53d Regiment, now the 1st Battalion of the King’s (Shropshire 
Light Infantry). 
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trand, whose maternal language was English, replied with 
spirit, Do not forget, sir, that your guest is a man who has 
governed a large portion of the world, and that kings once 
contended for the honor of being admitted to his table.” — 

Very true,” rejoined the Admiral ; and from that time he 
did his utmost to comply with ISTapoleon’s habits. He short- 
ened the time of sitting at table, ordering coffee for Napoleon 
and those who accompanied him even before the rest of the 
company had finished their dinner. The Emperor remained 
walking on deck till dark. On returning to the after-cabin he 
sat down to play vingt-et-un with some of his suite, and gen- 
erally retired in about half an hour. On the morning of the 
15th of August all his suite asked permission to be admitted 
to his presence. He was not aware of the cause of this visit ; 
it was his birthday, which seemed to have altogether escaped 
his recollection. 

On the following day they doubled Cape Finisterre, and up to 
the 21st, passing off the Straits of G-ibraltar, continued their 
course along the coast of Africa towards Madeira. Napoleon 
commonly remained in his cabin the whole morning, and from 
the extreme heat he wore a very slight dress. He could not 
sleep well, and frequently rose in the night. Heading was his 
chief occupation. He often sent for Count Las Cases to 
translate whatever related to St. Helena or the countries by 
which they were sailing. Napoleon used to start a subject of 
conversation, or revive that of some preceding day, and when 
he had taken eight or nine turns the whole length of the deck 
he would seat himself on the second gun from the gangway 
on the larboard side. The midshipmen soon observed this 
habitual predilection, so that the cannon was thenceforth 
called the Evipei'oPs gun. It was here that Napoleon often 
conversed for hours together. 

On the 22d of August they came within sight of Madeira, 
and at night arrived off the port. They stopped for a day or 
two to take in provisions. Napoleon was indisposed. A 
sudden gale arose and the air was filled with small particles 
of sand and the sufi'ocating exhalations from the deserts of 
Africa. On the evening of the 24th they got under weigh 
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again, and progressed smoothly and rapidly. The Emperor 
added to his amusements a game at piquet. He was but an 
indifferent chess-player, and there was no very good one on 
board. He asked jestingly, How it was that he frequently 
beat those who beat better players than himself ? ” Vingt-et- 
un was given up, as they played too high at it ; and Napoleon 
had a great aversion to gaming. One night a negro threw 
himself overboard to avoid a flogging, which occasioned a 
great noise and bustle. A young midshipman meeting Las 
Cases descending into the cabin, and thinking he was going 
to inform Napoleon, caught hold of his coat and in a tone of 
great concern exclaimed, Ah, sir, do not alarm the Emperor ! 
Tell him the noise is owing to an accident ! ” In general the 
midshipmen behaved with marked respect and attention to 
Bonaparte, and often by signs or words directed the sailors to 
avoid incommoding him. He sometimes noticed this conduct, 
and remarked that youthful hearts were always prone to gene- 
rous instincts. 

On the 1st of September they found themselves in the lati- 
tude of the Cape de Verd Islands. Everything now promised 
a prosperous passage, but the time hung heavily. Las Cases 
had undertaken to teach his son English, and the Emperor 
also expressed a wish to learn. He, however, soon grew tired 
and laid it aside, nor was it resumed until long afterwards. 
His manners and habits were always the same ; he invariably 
appeared contented, patient, and good-humored. The Admiral 
gradually laid aside his reserve, and took an interest in his 
great captive. He pointed out the danger incurred by coming 
on deck after dinner, owing to the damp of the evening : the 
Emperor would then sometimes take his arm and prolong the 
conversation, talking sometimes on naval affairs, on th^ Erench 
resources in the south, and on the improvements he had con- 
templated in the ports and harbors of the Mediterranean, — to 
all which the Admiral listened with deep attention. 

Meanwhile Napoleon observed that Las Cases was busily 
employed, and obtained a sight of his journal, with which 
he was not displeased. He, however, noticed that some of 
the military details and anecdotes gave but a meagre idea of 
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fche subject of war. This first led to the proposal of his writ- 
ing his own Memoirs. At length the Emperor came to a de- 
termination, and on Saturday, the 9th of September, he called 
his secretary into his cabin and dictated to him some particu- 
lars of the siege of Toulon. On approaching the line they fell 
in with the trade-winds that blow here constantly from the 
east. On the 16th there was a considerable fall of rain, to the 
great joy of the sailors, who were in want of water. The rain 
began to fall heavily just as the Emperor had got upon deck 
to take his afternoon walk. But this did not disappoint him 
of his usual exercise ; he merely called for his famous gray 
great-coat, which the crew regarded with much interest. 

On the 23d of September they passed the line. This was a 
day of great merriment and disorder among the crew : it was 
the ceremony which the English sailors call the christening.’^ 
No one is spared ; and the officers are generally more roughly 
handled than any one else. The Admiral, who had previously 
amused himself by giving an alarming description of this cere- 
mony, now very courteously exempted his guests from the in- 
convenience and ridicule attending it. Napoleon wa,s scrupu- 
lously respected through the whole of this Saturnalian festivity. 
On being informed of the decorum which had been observed 
with regard to him he ordered a hundred Napoleons to be pre- 
sented to the grotesque Neptune and his crew, which the 
Admiral opposed, perhaps from motives of prudence as well 
as politeness. 

Owing to the haste with which they had left England the 
painting of the ship had been only lately finished, and this 
circumstance confined Napoleon, whose sense of smell was very 
acute, to his room for two days. They were now, in the be- 
ginning of October, driven into the Gulf of Guinea, where 
they met a French vessel bound for the Isle of Bourbon. 
They spoke with the captain, who expressed his surprise and 
regret when he learnt that Napoleon was on board. The 
wind was unfavorable, and the ship made little progress. 
The sailors grumbled at the Admiral, who had gone out of 
the usual course. At length they approached the termination 
of their voyage. On the 14th of October the Admiral had 
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informed them that he expected to come within sight of St. 
Helena that day. They had scarcely risen from table when 
their ears were saluted with the cry of Land ! This was 
within a quarter of an hour of the time that had been fixed 
on. The Emperor went on the forecastle to see the island, 
but it was still hardly distinguishable. At daybreak next 
morning they had a tolerably clear view of it. 

At length, about seventy days after his departure from 
England, and a hundred and ten after quitting Paris, 
JSTapoleon reached St. Helena. In the harbor were 
several vessels of the squadron which had separated from 
them, and which they thought they had left behind. Ha- 
poleon, contrary to custom, dressed early and went upon 
deck : he went forward to the gangway to view the island. 
He beheld a kind of village surrounded by numerous barren 
hills towering to the clouds. Every platform, every aperture, 
the brow of every hill was planted with cannon. The 
Emperor viewed the prospect through his glass. His 
countenance iinderwent no change. He soon left the deck; 
and sending for Las Cases, proceeded to his day^s work. 
The Admiral, who had gone ashore very early, returned 
about six much fatigued. He had been walking over various 
parts of the island, and at length thought he had found a 
habitation that would suit his captives. The place stood 
in need of repairs, which might occupy two months. His 
orders were not to let the French quit the vessel till a house 
should be prepared to receive them. He, however, under- 
took, on his own responsibility, to set them on shore the next 
day. 

On the 16th, after dinner, Hapoleon, accompanied by the 
Admiral and the Grand Marshal, Bertrand, got into a boat to 
go ashore. As he passed, the officers assembled on the quarter- 
deck, and the greater part of the crew on the gangways. The 
Emperor, before he stepped into the boat, sent for the captain 
of the vessel, and took leave of him, desiring him at the same 
time to convey his thanks to the officers and crew. These 
words appeared to produce the liveliest sensation in all by 
whom they were understood, or to whom they were interpreted. 
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The remainder of his suite landed about eight. They found 
the Emperor in the apartments which had been assigned to 
him : a few minutes after he went upstairs to his chamber 
He was lodged in a sort of inn in James Town wdiich con- 
sists only of one short street, or row of houses, built in a 
narrow valley between two rocky hills.^ 

The next day the Emperor, the Grand Marshal, and the 
Admiral, riding out to visit Longwood, which had been chosen 
for the Emperor’s residence, on their return saw a small villa, 
with a pavilion attached to it, about two miles from the town, 
the residence of Mr. Balcombe, a merchant of the island. 
This spot pleased Napoleon, and the Admiral was of opinion 
that it would be better for him to remain here than to return 
to the town, where the sentinels at his door, with the crowds 
collected round it, in a manner confined him to his chamber. 
The pavilion was a sort of summer-house on a pyramidal 
eminence, about thirty or forty paces from the house, where 
the family were accustomed to resort in fine weather : this 
was hired for the temporary abode of the Emperor, and he 
took possession of it immediately. There was a carriage-road 
from the town, and the valley was in this part less rugged in 
its aspect. Las Cases was soon sent for. As he ascended 
the winding path leading to the ]3avilion he saw Napoleon 
standing at the threshold of the door. His body was 
slightly bent, and his hands behind his back : he wore his 
usual plain and simple uniform and the well-known hat. 
The Emperor was alone. He took a fancy to walk a 
little, but there was no level ground on any side of the 
pavilion, which was surrounded by huge pieces of rock. 
Taking the arm of his companion, however, he began to 
converse in a cheerful strain. When Napoleon was about 
to retire to rest the servants found that one of the windows 
was open close to the bed : they barricaded it as well as 
they could, so as to exclude the air, to the effects of which 
the Emperor was very susceptible. Las Cases ascended to 
an upper room. The valets de chamhre lay stretched in their 
cloaks across the threshold of ‘ the door. Such was the first 
night Napoleon passed at the Briars. 

1 Hazlitt. 
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An English officer was lodged with them in the house as 
their guard, and two non-commissioned officers were stationed 
near the house to watch their movements. Napoleon the 
next day proceeded with his dictation, which occupied him 
for several hours, and then took a walk in the garden, where 
he was met by the two Misses Balcombe, lively' girls about 
fourteen years of age, who presented him with flowers, and 
overwhelmed him with whimsical questions. Napoleon was 
amused by their familiarity, to which he had been little accus- 
tomed. “We have been to a masked ball,” said he, when the 
young ladies had taken their leave. 

The next day a chicken was brought for breakfast, which 
the Emperor undertook to carve himself, and was surprised at 
his succeeding so well, it being a long time since he had done 
so much. The coffee he considered so bad that on tasting it 
he thought himself poisoned, and sent it away. 

The mornings were passed in business ; in the evening 
Napoleon sometimes strolled to the neighboring villa, where 
the young ladies made him play at whist. The Cmnpaign of 
Italy was nearly finished, and Las Cases proposed that the 
other followers of Napoleon who were lodged in the town 
should come up every morning to assist in transcribing The 
Campaign of Egyp% the History of the Consulate^ etc. This 
suggestion pleased the ex-Emperor, so that from that time one 
or two of his suite came regularly every day to write to his 
dictation, and staid to dinner. A tent, sent by the Colonel 
of the 53d Eegiment, was spread out so as to form a prolonga- 
tion of the pavilion. Their cook took up his abode at the 
Briars. The table-linen was taken from the trunks, the plate 
was set forth, and the first dinner after these new arrange- 
ments was a sort oifHe. 

One day at dinner Napoleon, casting his eye on one of the 
dishes of his own campaign-service, on which the arms of the 
King had been engraved, “ How they have spoiled that ! ” he 
exclaimed; and he could not refrain from observing that the 
King was in great haste to take possession of the Imperial 
plate, which certainly did not belong to him. Amongst the 
baggage was also a cabinet in which were a number of medal- 
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lions, given him by the Pope and other potentates, some 
letters of Louis XVIII. which he had left behind him on his 
writing-table in the suddenness of his flight from the Tuileries 
on the 20th of March, and a number of other letters found in 
the portfolio of M. Blacas intended to calumniate Xapoleon. 

The Emperor never dressed until about four o’clock : he 
then walked in the garden, which was particularly agreeable 
to him on account of its solitude — the English soldiers hav- 
ing been removed at Mr. Balcombe’s request. A little arbor 
was covered with canvas, and a chair and table placed in it, 
and here Napoleon dictated a great part of his Memoirs. In 
the evening, when he did not go out, he. generally contrived 
to prolong the conversation till eleven or twelve o’clock. 

Thus time passed with little variety or interruption. The 
weather in the winter became delightful. One day, his usual 
task being done, Napoleon strolled out towards the town, 
until he came within sight of the road and shipping. On his 
return he met Mrs. Balcombe ^ and a Mrs. Stuart, who was on 
her way back from Bombay to England. The Emperor con- 
versed with her on the manners and customs of India, and on 
the inconveniences of a long voyage at sea, particularly to 
ladies. He alluded to Scotland, Mrs. Stuart’s native country, 
expatiated on the genius of Ossian, and congratulated his fair 
interlocutor on the preservation of her clear northern com- 
plexion. While the parties were thus engaged some heav- 
ily burdened slaves passed near to them. Mrs. Balcombe 
motioned them to make a detotir ; but Napoleon interposed, 
exclaiming, Pvespect the burden, madame ! ” As he said this 
the Scotch lady, who had been very eagerly scanning the 
features of Napoleon, whispered to her friend, “ Heavens ! 
what a character, and what an expression of countenance ! 
How different to the idea I had formed of him ! ” 

Napoleon shortly after repeated the same walk, and went 
into the house of Major Pludson. This visit occasioned con- 
siderable alarm to the constituted authorities. The Governor 
gave a ball, to which the Erench were invited ; and Las Cases 

1 A (lnTi.<rlitor of Mrs. B;\l combe, Mrs. Abell, has since published her Remi- 
niscences of Napoleon at St. Helena (London, S. Low and Co., 1873). 
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about the same time rode over to Longwood to see what ad 
vance had been made in the preparations for their reception. 
His report on his return was not very favorable. They had 
now been six weeks at the Briars, during which Hapoleon had 
been nearly as much conliiied as if on board the vessel. His 
health began to be impaired by it. Las Cases gave it as his 
opinion that the Emperor did not possess that constitution of 
iron which was usually ascribed to him, and that it was the 
strength of his mind, not of his body, that carried him through 
the labors of the field and of the cabinet. In speaking on this 
subject Hapoleon himself observed that nature had endowed 
him with two peculiarities : one was the power of sleeping at 
any hour or in any place ; ^ the other, his being incapable of 


1 Napoleon had the happy power, indispensable to a man bearing the enor- 
mous strain of his vast and centralized empire, of commanding sleep at will. 
He was believed to sleep but little: this was a mistake. At times of great 
excitement he became, as Bourrienne says, p. 280 of the first volume of tliis 
work, almost insensible to bodily wants; but ordinarily, if tired, he would 
snatch a few minutes’ sleep in the intervals of a conversation or between 
any occurrences. No fears for the future, however hazardous his position, 
interfered with this power. Thus on the night before his covp d'etat of the 
18th Briimaire he loaded two pistols and put them by his bedside, telling the 
surprised Josephine something might happen in the night. After this he 
lay down and slept vsoundly till daylight {Remvsat, tome i. p. 149). On the 
night before Austerlitz, after sending off Savary to ascei’tain the cause of a 
night alarm, he fell asleep so heavily that Savary on his return had to shake 
him to get him to receive the report. Napoleon then mounted and rode 
along his line, and again returned, to sleep till daybreak, though unquiet 
about the movements of the enemy {Savanj, tome ii. pp. 202--203). At 
Waterloo he threw himself on his camp-bed, telling Jerome, “It is ten 
o’clock, I shall sleep till eleven. I shall certainly wake of myself, but in any 
case rouse me yourself, for they” — pointing to the officers round him-— 
“will not dare to disturb my repose” (Thiers, tome xx. pp. 190 and 194), 
For Napoleon’s own remarks oii his sleeping, even during a battle, see the 
Memorial, tome ii. p. 364, for 21st to 22d March, 1816. Josephine made Na- 
poleon retain the habit of sleeping with her for long after he was Consul by 
assuring him tliat she slept so lightly that he could trust to her arousing liirii 
if any attempt were made on him (Remnsat, tome i. p. 207). His habit of 
sometimes falling asleep at a pause in a conversation was often trying to bis 
Ministers. During the 1807 campaign, when Talleyrand, much to his own 
disgust, was with the army, he was one night called to speak to Nai)oleon, 
who was in bed. Finding that Napoleon kept dozing oft‘, but awaking ami 
again beginning to talk each time Talleyrand touclied the door-handle, the 
poor Minister, in despair of escaiung, had to resort to the plan of passing the 
rest of the night in an arm-chair in the room. General Gourgaud, who was 
long with Napoleon, says, “ Such was the special organization of this man, 
who was extraordinary in everything, that he could sleep an hour, be awak- 
ened to give an order, again go to sleep, and be again awakened, without 
either his repose or his health suffering. Six hours of sleep sufficed for him, 
whether he took them at a stretch, or whether he slept at intervals during 
the twenty-four hours ” {Kxamen critique de I'ouvrage de Comte de Segtir, p. 
125, and Meyieval, tome i. p. 380). But this is to he taken as chiefly applying 
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committing any excess either in eating or drinking. If/’ 
said he, “ I go the least beyond my mark my stomach in- 
stantly revolts.” He was subject to nausea from very slight 
causes, and to colds from any change of air.^ 

The prisoners removed to Longwood on the 10th of 
December, 1815. Napoleon invited Mr. Balcombe to break- 
fast with him that morning, and conversed with him in a very 
cheerful manner. About two Admiral Cockburn was an- 
nounced ; he entered with an air of embarrassment. In conse- 
quence of the restraints imposed upon him at the Briars, and 
the manner in which those of his suite residing in the town had 
been treated, Bonaparte had discontinued receiving the visits 
of the Admiral ; yet on the present occasion he behaved 
towards him as though nothing had happened. At length 
they left the Briars and set out for Longwood. Napoleon 
rode the horse, a small, sprightly, and tolerably handsome 
animal, which had been brought for him from the Cape. He 
wore his uniform of the Chasseurs of the Guard, and his 
graceful manner and handsome countenance were particularly 
remarked. The Admiral was very attentive to him. At the 
entrance of Longwood they found a guard under arms, who 
rendered the prescribed honors to their illustrious captive. 

to times of exertion. In ordinary times he seems to have gone to bed 
between ten and eleven, rising generally ahoat seven (R^inasaty tome i. p. 
187 and tome ii. p. 385). See also the note at p. 280 of the first volume of this 
work. Most great military commanders have had some similar power, few 
being like Wallenstein, who could not bear even the clink of spurs near him 
when resting. As for the Duke of Wellington, Larpent says in his Journal 
(Bentley, 1854), p. 199, in speaking of 1813, “ Lord Wellington is not so easily 
aroused from his bed as he used to he. ... I understand he was always natu- 
rally fond of his pillow. He had rather ride like an express foi* ten or fifteen 
leagues than be early and take time to his work. Upon the whole this may 
fatigue him less, as being a less time mi horsohack.*' 

1 The mode of life adopted by Naiioleon when at Longwood was very 
regular. He usually rose early, and employed an hour or two either in dic- 
tating to one of his generals or in a ride on horseback. He generally took his 
breakfast about ten o’clock, sometimes in his own room, and sometimes with 
his suite. He devot(‘-d the early part of the day to reading or dictation, until 
about two or three o’clock, whim ho was in tlie habit of receiving visitors. 
After this he again took an airing, eitlier on horseback or in his carriage, 
attended by the whole of his suite. On his return he either resumed his 
book or continued his dictation until dinner-time, which was eight o’clock. 
He preferred plain foe d, of which he ato plentifully and with appetite; his 
drink was claret, of wliich he took but little, very rarely more than a pint. 
After dinner chess, cards, a play or a romance read aloud, or general conver- 
sation, -served to pass away the time until ten or eleven o’clock, at which 
hour he usually went to bed. 
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His horse, iinaccustoiued to parades, and rri<^dittnii‘d hy t.1h‘ 
roll of the drum, refused to pass th{‘ ga,t(^ till spurr(*d on by 
Napoleon, wliile a signiheant look passed among the ese.ort. 
The Admiral took great pains to juunt out tln‘ minutt‘st details 
at Longwood. He had himself suju‘rintend(*d all the arrangi*- 
ments, among which was a bathroom. Bonaparte^ was satis- 
fied with everything, and the Admiral seemed highly ph‘ast‘(L 
He had anticipated petulance and disdain, but Napoleon mani- 
fested perfect good huinor.^ 

The entrance to the house was through a room which had 
been just built to answer the double pur]K)st‘ of an aiiti‘- 
chamber and a dining-room. This apartnumt led to the 
drawing-room; beyond tliis was a third room running in a 
cross-direction and very dark. This was inttmded to bt*, the 
depository of the Einperor\s maps and l)ooks, but it was after- 
wards converttKl into the dining-room. The Emp(*ror\s c.hamlHu* 
opened into this apartnumt on tin* right-hand sid(‘, and was 
divid(*d into two equal parts, forming a <aibinet and sharping 
room ; a litth* (‘.xternal galh*ry serve^l for a bathing-room. 
Opposite the EmpiU-or\s (diaml)tu’, at the oth(*r (‘xtremity of 
the building, W(‘re tin* aqjartnumts of Mada.me Month(>lon, her 
liusband, and her son, afterwanls used as the EnqjcrorN library. 
]>(‘tu(dual from this part of thi^ hous<‘ was a little s(|ua,n‘ 
room on the. grouiul-tloor, c.(mtigU(aiH to the kitchen, which was 

^ “ r.oniiwotMl,” says Luh ('uhoh, “ orij^inaJIy a farm to tlio Kast 

India ('omjauiy, and aft<*r\vardH as a country rosiilcnci* t(* the noimty- 

(fov«‘rnor, isHitiialod on one of tin* IiifijhcHt parts tho iMhunl. 'Fho dilT<T» 
onco iM^twdcn lha tcinpcraturo of tliis phu*<^ and the valley ladow is very 
grout. It stands on a plat<*uu of s<«in* cxti'iit, and near tin* custom coaHt. 
(Continual and frcajucnt ly violent winds blow rci'ularly from thcnaninquartcr. 
Tin* sun, tlnuiLfh rarely socn, ncvcrtlndcHS <*xcr<dHi*K its inthmiHJc on the 
utinosphvrc, which is apt to prodins* <iiHordcr.H in the liver. Heavy ami sud- 
den falls of rain inundate the gnnmd, ami there is no settled conriit* of tin* 
ficuHons. The sun pusH<*H ov<‘,rliead twi<‘e a year. Notwithstandini^ the ahun- 
dant rains the uruHS is eitlier ni|>]M*.<l by tin* wind or ilrii'cl ttp l>y tin* heat. 
Tim water, whicli is conveyed up to Lonj'w<MHi by pipes, is unwholesome 
as to l>e unlit for iis*^ till it bus be<‘n b<ul<*d. Tin* trees, whfcli at a distance 
impart a smilinji: aBpi*et to the e<uintry, are merely ^tuintreeH. a wretched 
kind of shrub alTordinj; m» .Hhad<‘. On <»ne hand tlie horr/on is iK)uini<*d hy 
tile. (M’eau, but the rest of the Hcu*iie presents only a nm^s of hiiKi* barren 
rocks, deep i;;ulfH,and desolate valleys; ami in tin* tlistiuire appears tlm ij^reeu 
ami misty ehain of mountains, above which tow*er« Oiana*s INiak. In«I>ort, 
Lonttw<io<l <!an he n^^reeable only to the trav<*Iler after the fiitlgm‘s of a hniijf 
voyajiie, to wlnun the sfKiJt of any country is a relief'* (i/cmoriiil, tome ii. 
pp. ItlMO). 
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assigned to Las Casesd The windows and beds had no cur^ 
tains. The furniture was mean and scanty. Bertrand and 
his family resided at a distance of two miles, at a place called 
Hufs Gate. Greneral Gourgaud slept under a tent, as well as 
Mr. O’Meara, and the ofEcer commanding the guard. The 
house was surrounded by a garden. In front, and separated 
by a tolerably deep ravine, was encamped the 53d Eegiment, 
different parties of which were stationed on the neighboring 
heights. 

The domestic establishment of the Emperor consisted of 
eleven persons.^ To the Grand Marshal was confided the 
general superintendence; to M. de Montholon the domestic 
details; Las Cases was to take care of the furniture and 
property, and General Gourgaud to have the management of 
the stables. These arrangements, however, produced discon- 
tent among Napoleon’s attendants. Las Cases admits that 
they were no longer the members of one family, each using 
his best efforts to promote the advantage of all. They were 
far from practising that which necessity dictated. He says 
also, The Admiral has more than once, in the midst of our 
disputes with him, hastily exclaimed that the Emperor was 
decidedly the most good-natured, just, and reasonable of the 
whole set.” ^ 

On his first arrival he went to visit the barracks occupied 
by some Chinese living on the island, and a place called Long- 
wood Farm. He complained to Las Cases that they had been 
idle of late ; but by degrees their hours and the employment 
of them became fixed and regular. The Campaign of Italy 
being now finished, Napoleon corrected it, and dictated on 
other subjects. This was their morning’s work. They dined 
between eight and nine, Madame Montholon being seated on 
Napoleon’s right. Las Cases on his left, and Gourgaud, Mon- 
tholon, and Las Cases’ son sitting opposite. The smell of the 
X^aint not being yet gone off, they remained not more than ten 
minutes at table, and the dessert was prepared in the adjoining 

1 For plan of Longwood, see Memorial, tomes i. and viii., and Norvin’s 
Life (yf Napoleon. 

2 For a list of Napoleon’s establishment at St. Helena, see p. 219 of thir 

volume. ® M(^mori(d, tome ii. p. 99. 
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apartment, where coffee was served up and conversation coin- 
nienced. Scenes were read from Molierc, Itacine, and Vol- 
taire ; and regret was always expressed at their not having a 
copy of Corneille. They then played at reversls, which had 
been Bonaparte’s favorite game in his youth. The recollec- 
tion was agreeable to him, and he thought he could amuse 
himself at it for any length of time, but was soon undeceived. 
His ai]n was always to make the reversis, that is, to win every 
trick. Character is displayed in the smallest incidents. 

Hapoleon read a libel on himself, and contrasted the com- 
pliments which had passed between him and the Queen of 
Prussia with the brutal behavior ascribed to liim in the 
English newspapers. On the other hand, two common 
sailors had at different times, while he was at Longwood and 
at the Briars, in spite of orders and at all risks, made their 
way through the sentinels to gain a sight of Napohion. On 
seeing the interest they took in him he exclaimed, ‘‘ This is 
fanaticism ! Yes, imagination rules the world ! ” 

The instructions of the English Ministers with regard to 
the treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena had been prcparcnl 
with the view completely to secure his person. An English 
officer was to be constantly at his table. This order, how- 
ever, was not carried into effect. An officer was also to 
accompany Napoleon in all his rides ; this order wa,s dis- 
pensed with within certain prescribed limits, because Napo- 
leon had refused to ride at all on such conditions. Almost 
every day brought with it some new cause of uneasiness and 
complaint. Sentinels were posted beneath Napoleon’s win- 
dows and before his doors. This order was, however, doubt- 
less given to prevent his being annoyed by impertinent 
curiosity. The French were certainly precluded from all frcM- 
communication with the inhabitants of tlu^ island ; but this 
precaution was of unquestionable necessity for tlie si^curity 
of the Emperor’s person. Las Cases complains that the, 
passwords were perpetually changed, so that tii(‘.y liv(‘d in 
constant perplexity and apprehension of being sulijected to 
some unforeseen insult. Napoleon,” he contimles, ''ad- 
dressed a complaint to the Admiral, which obtained for him 
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no redress. In the midst of these complaints the Admiral 
wished to introduce some ladies (who had arrived in 
Doris) to Napoleon ; but he declined, not approving this 
alternation of affronts and civilities.’^ He, however, consented, 
at the request of their Colonel, to receive the officers of the 
53d Kegiment. After this officer took his leave Napoleon 
prolonged his walk in the garden. He stopped a while to 
look at a flower in one of the beds, and asked his companion 
if it was not a lily. It was indeed a magniflcent one. The 
thought that he had in his mind was obvious. He then 
spoke of the number of times he had been wounded ; and 
said it had been thought he had never met with these 
accidents from his having kept them secret as much as 
possible.^ 

It was near the end of December. One day, after a walk 
and a tumble in the mud, Bonaparte returned and found a 
packet of English newspapers, which the Grand Marshal 
translated to him. This occupied him till late, and he forgot 
his dinner in discussing their contents. After dinner had 
been served Las Cases wished to continue the translation, but 
Napoleon would not suffer him to proceed, from consideration 
for the weak state of his eyes. We must wait till to-mor- 
row,” said he. A few days afterwards the Admiral came in 
person to visit him, and the interview was an agreeable one. 
After some animated discussion it was arranged that Nai)o- 
leon should henceforth ride freely about the island ; that the 
officer should follow him only at a distance; and that visitors 
should be admitted to him, not with the permission of the 
Admiral as the Inspector of Longwood, but with that of the 
Grand Marshal, who was to do the honors of the establish- 
ment. These concessions were, however, soon recalled. On 
the 30th of this month Piontkowsky, a Pole, who had been 
left behind, but whose entreaties prevailed upon the English 
Government, joined Bonaparte. On New-Year’s Day all 
their little party was collected together, and Napoleon, entei*- 
ing into the feelings of the occasion, begged that they might 


1 See footnote in vol. iii. p. 166, also p.358 of this volume. 
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breakfast and pass it together. Every day furnished some 
new trait of this kind. 

On the 14th of April, 1816, Sir Hudson Lowe, the new 
Governor, arrived at St. Helena. This epoch is iiii|)ortaiit, as 
marking the beginning of a continued series of accusations, 
and counter-accusations, by which the last five years of 
leon’s life were constantly occuj)ied, to the great annoyanc-t' of 
himself and all connected with him, and possibly to the sliort- 
ening of his own existence.^ It would be tediums to (l(*ta,il the 
progress of this petty war, but, as a subject which has formed 
so great a portion of the life of ]Sra])oleon, it must not bo 
omitted. To avoid anything which may a])pear lik(* a. bias 
against Napoleon, the details, unless when otlierwiso men- 
tioned, will be derived from Las Cases, his cl(‘voteiI admirer. 

On the first visit of the new Governor, which was the Kith, 
of April, Napoleon refused to admit him, because he hiinsdf 
was ill, and also because the Governor Inad not ask(’(i b(dV»r(»,- 
hand for an audience. On the second visit the Covcuaior was 
admitted to an audience, and Napoleon seems to lmv(‘ tak(m a 
prejudice at first sight, as he remarked to his suit(^ tliat tim 
Governor was ^‘hideous, and had a most ugly count(‘nanc(^,^’ 
though he allowed he ought not to judge too hastily, '’i'he 
spirit of the party was shown by a remark made, that the first 
two days had been days of battle. 

The Governor saw Napoleon again on the 30th April, and 
the interview was stormy. Napoleon argued with tluj Gov- 
ernor on the conduct of the Allies towards him, said tiny had 

* Although there is no doubt that many of the complaints made against 
Sir Hudson Lowe came from the peevishness of the staff and H<‘rvantH of 
Napoleon, still it was but natural tliat both the Emperor ami tho otlicrH, ac- 
customed to luxury or at least comfort, and suddenly depnv(‘d of all employ- 
ment, should feel deeply the treatment they reeGved. If tli(‘r<^ was any 
possible reason for the petty mmoyances about tin*, title of Emperor, then^ 
could have been none for not giving Napoleon t he iiu^oim^ at h*ast of an Eng- 
lish peer. The English Government iniglit easily have h‘arnt, if th<‘.y <ii«I not 
know, that Napoleon had the same diseas<i from wliieh his fatlun* (iicid, and 
there was therefore the less reason for demying him an vtlnng he wislu'd for. 
In all the conduct of Sir Hudson Lowe ami of tin? Gov(‘rnment then* is a 
total forgetfiiliiess that Napoleon had bee.n for lifte(;n y(‘ars th(^ <*,ho8<m ruler 
of France, and that he would have so remaine<l <‘xcc‘pt for the whole strength 
of Europe being brought to hear against him. He had dom* enorimms H<‘r- 
vice to France and Euroi^e in ending the erm*! folli<‘S of tin* Ih'volulion, and 
in re-establishing religion in France. Our fathers had fought gallantly 
enough against him to have afforded to be generous. 
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no right to dispose of him, who was their equal and some- 
times their master. He then declaimed on the eternal dis- 
grace the English had inflicted on themselves by sending him 
to St. Helena ; they wished to kill him by a lingering death : 
their conduct was worse than that of the Calabrians in shoot- 
ing Murat. He talked of the cowardliness of suicide, com- 
plained of the small extent and horrid climate of St. Helena, 
and said it would be an act of kindness to deprive him of life 
at once. Sir H. Lowe said that a house of wood, fitted up 
with every possible accommodation, was then on its way from 
England for his use. Napoleon refused it at once, and 
exclaimed that it was not a house but an executioner and a 
coffin that he wanted ; the house was a mockery, death would 
be a favor. A few minutes after Napoleon took up some 
reports of the campaigns of 1814, which lay on the table, and 
asked Sir H. Lowe if he had written them. Las Cases, after 
saying that the Governor replied in the affirmative, finishes 
his account of the interview, but according to O’Meara, Napo- 
leon said they were full of folly and falsehood. The Gov- 
ernor, with a much milder reply than most men would have 
given, retired, and Napoleon harangued upon the sinister 
expression of his countenance, abused him in the coarsest 
manner, and made his servant throw a cup of coffee out of 
the window because it had stood a moment on a table near 
the Governor. 

It was required that all persons who visited at Longwood 
or at Hut’s Gate should make a report to the Governor, or to 
Sir Thomas Eeade, of the conversations they had held with 
the French. Several additional sentinels were posted around 
Longwood House and Grounds. 

During some extremely wet and foggy weather Napoleon 
(lid not go out for several days. Messengers and letters con- 
tinually succeeded one another from Plantation House. The 
Governor appeared anxious to see Napoleon, and was evi- 
dently distrustful, although the residents at Longwood were 
assured of his actual presence by the sound of his voice. 
He had some communications with Count Bertrand on the 
necessity that one of his officers should see Napoleon daily. 
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He also went to Lonj^nvood iTt‘<|uently himself, and iinallj, 
after some diiliciilty, succeeded in obtaininii^ an intervit‘w with 
Napoleon in his bedchambiu-, wliich lasted about a (piarter of 
an hour. Some days before he sent for Mr. O’Meara, asked a 
variety of (pn‘stions c‘oneernin<^ the captive, walked round the 
house several times and before the windows, numsuring and 
laying down thi‘ plan of a new ditch, which Int said he would 
have dug in order to prevent tht‘ cattle from trespassing. 

On the morning of the 5th of May Napoleon sent for liis 
surgeon O’Meara to come to him. He was introduced into 
Napoleon’s bedchamber, a description of which is thus given : 
“ It was about fourteen feed by twelve, and ten or ehiven feet 
in height. The walls were lined with brown nankeen, bor- 
dered and edg(,‘d with common green bordering-jKiper, and 
destituti* of skirting. Two small windows, without pulleys, 
om* of whi<*]i was thrown up and fasteiual by a pi(‘<*e of not(dnal 
wood, looked towards ihe c.amp of tin* 53d U(‘giment. There 
were window-(‘nrtains of whib* long-clotli, a small hn‘})hi(*(^, a 
shabby grab* and fir«*-irons to mab*h, with a paltry manb‘1- 
pie<a* of wood, painted white, upon whi(*h stood a small 
marble bust of his son. Above tin* ma.ntelpie(‘(* hung tln^ 
})ortrait of Maria, liouisa, and four or hva* of young Napoleon, 
om* of which was (*mhroider<‘d by the hands of his moth(‘r. 
A lit.tle mon* to the right hung a.Iso tin* portrait of the, Mm- 
pn*ss rlost*phine; a,nd to t»h(^ left was sus])ended tin* alarm 
c}ia.mb(*r-watch of Kred(*rick the (lr(*at, obtained })y Na|K)l(*on 
at Potsdam ; while on the right tln^ Considar wat(th, (mgra.ved 
witli the ciph(‘r B, hung, by a chain of tlu* jdaibal hair of 
Maria Louisa, from a pin stuck in the minkct^n lining. In 
tin* riglibliand cr)rner was placed tin* little plain, iron (uunp- 
lH‘dstead, with gre(*n silk (uirtains, on whi<dt its master had 
r<*posi*d on tln^ fields of Man*Tig<» and Ausb*rlit'/.. Pc*tw(*<*n 
the windows ilucre was a ehest of drawers, ajul a bookiuise 
with gr(*i*n blinds stood on the left of ibe door ]<‘ading to tin* 
next apartment,. Four or five eam'-bottonn^d eliairs painb*d 
gr(*en wert* standing lien* and there, about t.ln* rotun. P>(‘foni 
the back door tlnu’e was a scn*(*n (tov(*n‘d with nankeen, and 
betwtH ‘11 that and tln^ flreplact^ an old-fashiontul sofa cov(?red 
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witli white long-cloth, on which Napoleon reclined, dressed in 
his white morning-gown, white loose trousers and stockings 
all in one, a checkered red handkerchief upon his head, and 
his shirt-collar open without a cravat. His air was melan- 
choly and troubled. Before him stood a little round table, 
with some books, at the foot of which lay in confusion upon 
the carpet a heap of those which he had already perused, and 
at the opposite side of the sofa was suspended Isabey’s por- 
trait of the Empress Maria Louisa, holding her son in her 
arms. In front of the fireplace stood Las Cases with his arms 
folded over his breast and some papers in one of his hands. 
Of all the former magnificence of the once mighty Emperor 
of France nothing remained but a superb wash-hand-stand 
containing a silver basin and water-jug of the same metal, in 
the left-hand corner.’’ The object of Napoleon in sending 
for O’Meara on this occasion was to question him whether in 
their future intercourse he was to consider him in the light of 
a spy and a tool of the Governor or as his physician ? The 
doctor gave a decided and satisfactory answer on this point. 

“ During the short interview that this Governor had with 
me in my bedchamber, one of the first things he proposed was 
to send you away,” said Napoleon to O’Meara, “ and that I 
should take his own surgeon in your place. This he repeated, 
and so earnest was he to gain his object that, though I gave 
him a flat refusal, when he was going out he turned about and 
again proposed it.” 

On the 11th a proclamation was issued by the Governor, 
“ forbidding any persons on the island from sending letters to 
or receiving them from General Bonaparte or his suite, on 
pain of being immediately arrested and dealt with accord- 
ingly.” Nothing escaped the vigilance of Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The Governor,” said Napoleon, “ has just sent an invitation 
to Bertrand for General Bonaparte to come to Plantation 
House to meet Lady Moira. I told Bertrand to return no 
answer to it.' If he really wanted me to see her he would 
have put Plantation House within the limits, but to send such 
an invitation, knowing I must go in charge of a guard if I 
wished to avail myself of it, was an insult.” 
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Soon aftt*r imhk' the iWlanithm of ihe Allies and tlui ^tefs 
of Parlla iHeiif authorizing tln^ detention of Napoleon F>ona- 
parte as a {jrisoiier of war and distnrlH*r of th(‘ p(‘ac(^ of lilu- 
roped Against tiu* Bill^ when hrouglit into tin* House of 
Lords, tliere werti two protests, those of Lord Ilolland iuul of 
the Luke of Sussex. These olHcial docunuaits did not tend to 
sootlu^ tlu* temper or raise the spirits of the Freneh to endures 
their captivity. 

In addition to the mistuy of his own captivity, Na|>oh‘on 
had to contend with the unmanageal)lt‘ humors of his own 
followers. As often happtms with men in smdi circumstances, 
tiny sometim(‘S disagre(‘d among theniscives, and part of tluir 
])etulance and ill temper fell upon their (Jhief.- Ht‘ took 
th(‘S(* litth‘ iiuidents (h‘eply to heart. On oin* oc(iasion ln‘ 
said in l)itterness, ‘‘ I know that I am fallen ; hut to fcii this 
among you ! I am awa,n» that man is fre(pn*ntly unreasonable 
and sus(u*ptilih‘ of ofhmce. Thus, wlum I am mistrustful of 
myself 1 ask, should 1 have be(‘n treated so at th(^ Tuih‘rit*s ? 
This is my t(‘st." 

A great d(‘al of pains has been taken by Napoleon’s adht‘ 
rents and t>th(*rs to blackim tluMimracttu* (i‘ Sir Hudson Low(‘, 
ami to make it, ap}H*ar that his soh*. object was to ha.ra.ss Na- 
})oh*on and to make his life mis(‘rahh*. Now, although it may 
be (piestioned wln'llnu* Sir Hudson Lowe was tin* proptu’ ixn*- 
son to bt‘- phu'ed in the delic.ab* sit.uation of guard ovau* tin* 
fallen Kmptu-or, th«*re is no doubt that quarnds and complaints 
bt*gan long b(*fon* that othc'cr reached t.he island ; a, ml tlu^ 
(duira(i*(*r of those complaints will show that at l)est tin* pris- 
omu-s weiM^ p<‘rsons very diilhadt to satisfy. I'htir detention 
at tin* Briars was om* of the hrst caus(‘s of complaint. It was 
stati*(l that the Kmptu'or was very ill tht‘n% that lie was con- 
lined ‘Hn a. cag<* with no attendanc<% that his suitt* was k(‘pt 
from him, and that he was d(‘prive<l of (‘xer<*is(\ A few pag(‘s 
farther in the journal of Las Oases W(‘ timi the Kmpm'or in 

* Bee ForHythH Ltoi'v. voL i. im, 410 -ir>:». 

s (JwjeriU (leurgaiel h*ft St. tieli’iia from jealousy of the favor shown to 
others. Bertrand writi^s, “ l.ir (J<Mn*ral (f<»urgau<l Vient <le nous <iuitter, a 
ee quMI parait d’asHez mauvais** huineur ” {Uu (-amvy tome x. p. 250). See 
also Forsyth’s Lowvy vol. ii. p, 210. 
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good liealthj and as soon as it was announced that Longwood 
was ready to receive him, then it was urged that the jailers 
wislu‘d to compel him to go against his will, that they desired 
to push their authority to the utmost, that the smell of the 
])aint at Longwood was very disagreeable, etc. Napoleon him- 
sidf was quite ready to go, and seemed much vexed when 
Count liertrand and General Gourgaud arrived from Longwood 
with the intelligence that the place was as yet uninhabitable. 
ILs displeasure, however, was much more seriously excited by 
tin; a.ppearance of Count Montholon with the information that 
all was ready at Longwood within a few minutes after receiv- 
ing the contrary accounts from Bertrand and Gourgaud. He 
l)robahly perceived that he was trifled with by his attendants, 
who (‘luleavored to make him believe that which suited their 
own convenience. We may also remark that the systematic 
op))Osition which was carried to such a great length against 
Sir Hudson Lowe had begun during the stay of Admiral Cock- 
burn. His visits were refused; he was accused of caprice, 
arroga,n(u‘, and impertinence, and he was nicknamed “the 
Shark ” by Naq)ol(‘on himself ; his own calmness alone prob- 
ably pnnaaitcal more viohmt ebullitions. 

d'lu*. woochm hous(‘, arrived at last, and the Governor waited 
on Na.poh‘on to consult with him how and where it should be 
(‘re(d.(*d. Tjus Ca,s(is, who heard th(‘. dispute in an adjoining 
room, says that it was long and clamorous.^ He gives the 
d(‘tails in Njqoleoids own words, and we have here the ad- 
vantage of eom|)a,ring his stahmumt with the account trans- 
iniit<‘d by Sir Hiulson Lowc^ to the British Government, dated 
ITih May, Tin*- two ac(‘,()unts vary but little. Na- 

poleon admits that he was thrown quite out of tenqjer, 
that h(‘ re(‘(uv(al the Governor with his stormy countenance, 
look<‘<l Liriously at him, and made no reply to his information 
of the arrival of th(‘ hovist^ hut by a signiiuaint look. He told 
him that lu; wanted nothing, nor woidd receive anything 
at his hands ; tliat h(‘ supposed he was to be ])ut to death 
by poison or tlui sword ; the poison woidd be difficult to 


* Miim>rktU toin<5 iii. pp- 298-:{0:i. Forsyth’s lAnae, vol. i. p. 171. 
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administer, but he had the means of doing it with the sword. 
The sanctuary of his abode should not be violated, and the 
troops should not enter his house but by trampling on his 
corpse. He then alluded to an invitation sent to him by Sir 
Hudson Lowe to meet Lady Loudon at his house, and said 
there could not be an act of more refined cruelty than inviting 
him to his table by the title of General,’^ to make him an 
object of ridicule or amusement to his guests. What right 
had he to call him “ General ” Bonaparte ? He would not be ' 
deprived of his dignity by him, nor by any one in the world. 
He certainly should have condescended to visit Lady Loudon 
had she been within his limits, as he did not stand upon strict 
etiquette with a woman, but he should have deemed that he 
was conferring an honor upon her. He would not consider 
himself a prisoner of war, but was j)laced in his present posi- 
tion by the most horrible breach of trust. After a few more 
words he dismissed the Governor without once more alluding 
to the house which was the object of the visit. The fate of 
this unfortunate house may be mentioned here. It was erected 
after a great many disputes, but was unfortunately surrounded 
by a sunk fence and ornamental railing. This was immedi- 
ately connected in Napoleon’s mind with the idea of a fortifi- 
cation 5 it was impossible to remove the impression that the 
ditch and palisade were intended to secure his person. As 
soon as the objection was made known, Sir Hudson Lowe 
ordered the ground to be levelled and the rails taken away. 
But before this was quite completed Napoleon’s health was 
too much destroyed to permit his removal, and the house was 
never occupied. 

Napoleon seems to have felt that he had been too violent in 
his conduct. He admitted, when at table with his suite a few 
days after, that he had behaved very ill, and that in any other 
situation he should blush for what he had done. “I could 
have wished, for his sake,” he said, to see him evince a little 
anger, or pull the door violently after him when he went 
away.” These few words let us into a good deal of Napo- 
leon’s character : he liked to intimidate, but his vehement 
language was received with a calmness and resolute forbear- 
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ance to which he was quite unaccustomed, and he consequently 
grew more angry as his anger was less regarded. 

The specimens here given of the disputes with Sir Hudson 
Lowe may probably suffice : a great many more are furnished 
by Las Cases, O'Meara, and other partisans of Napoleon, and 
even they always make him the aggressor. Napoleon himself 
in his cooler moments seemed to admit this ; after the most 
violent quarrel with the Governor, that of the 18th of August, 
1816, which utterly put an end to anything like decent civility 
between the parties, he allowed that he had used the Governor 
very ill, that he repeatedly and purposely offended him, and 
that Sir Hudson Lowe had not in a single instance shown a 
want of respect, except perhaps that he retired too abruptly. 

Great complaints were made of the scanty way in which the 
table of the exiles was supplied; and it was again and again 
alleged by them that they had scarcely anything to eat. The 
wine, too, was said to be execrable, so bad that in fact it could 
not be drunk ; and, of such stuff as it was, only one bottle a 
day was allowed to each person — an allowance which Las 
Cases calls ridiculously small. Thus pressed, but partly for 
effect, Napoleon resolved to dispose of his plate in monthly 
proportions ; and as he knew that some East India captains 
had offered as much as a hundred guineas for a single plate, in 
order to preserve a memorial of him, he determined that what 
was sold should be broken up, the arms erased, and no trace 
left which could show that they had ever been his. The only 
portions left uninjured were the little eagles with which some 
of the dish-covers were mounted. These last fragments were 
objects of veneration for the attendants of Napoleon; they 
were looked upon as relics, with a feeling at once melancholy 
and religious. When the moment came for breaking up the 
plate Las Cases bears testimony to the painful emotions and 
real grief produced among the servants. They could not, 
without the utmost reluctance, bring themselves to apply the 
hammer to those objects of their veneration. 

The island of St. Helena was regularly visited by East India 
ships on the return voyage, which touched there to take in 
water, and to leave gunpowder for the use of the garrison, 
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On such occasions there were always persons anxioiis to ])ay a 
visit to the renowned (ai[»tive. The nej^ulation of thosri visits 
was calculated to protect Xa[)oIeon from Indn^i; annoyed by th(‘ 
idle curiosity of strangi*rs, to which ln‘ professed a great aver- 
sion. 8uch j)crsons as wished to wait upon Idni wen*, in tht‘ 
first place, obliged to ap[)ly to the (Joviuaior, by whom tlndr 
names were forwarded to Count Ihu-trami. 'rids gentleman, 
as Grand Marshal of the houstdiold, communi(*ated tlu* wishes 
of those persons to Napoham, and in teise of a favorable r(‘ply 
fixed the hour for an intm-view. 

Those visitors whom Napoh*(JU admitted were (ddefly p(*r- 
sons of rank and distinction, travelh*rs from distant eountrit‘s, 
or num who had distinguishe<i t]n‘mselv(‘s in the. sc,ienti{i(‘, 
world, and who (‘ouhl eommunicate int.eresting information in 
exchange for the grabilication tlu*y ri'cthvod. Sonn* of thost* 
peu'sons who wen* admitted to intervi(‘ws with him liave. 
j)ublished narrativ(‘s of their conversation, ami all agret^. in 
extolling the extreme grma*, [>roprit*ty, and apjjearanta* of 
b(‘n(*volenc(^ manifestt‘d by h>onapa.rt<‘ while liolding these 
levees. Jlis (piestions w<‘n‘ always put. witli great t.act, and 
on some subj(‘ct with wldcdi t.he person int.errogated was W(dl 
ac.quainttMl, so as to induc(‘ him to bring forth any ntnv or 
<*.urious information of which he ndglit be possesst‘<l, 

Cajdain Ihisil Mali, in August, IS 17, wlieu in command of 
th(^ Jjyrn^ laid an iid.erview with the Mmp(*ror, td' whom he. 
says: “ I>onapart(^ stru{‘k mt‘ as differing (Considerably from 
the pictur(*s and busts* T had se(*n of him. Ills fact* and 
tiguni looktai much ])road(*r and mon^ stpa'in* larg(*r, ind«*cd, 
in every way tha,n juiy r(*pn*s<*ntation I had nu*t with. His 
corpuhm(‘y, ab this tinn* univ(‘rsally n‘port(*d t.o lu* (*xc.f*ssiv(‘, 
wa.s by no im*ans remarkahh*. His fi(*sli Iook(‘d, on tlu* con- 
trary, firm a,nd mnstmlar. 'I'licrt* was not. t.lu* h‘ast traca* <d‘ 
ciolor in his cluadis ; in fa(*t his skin was mon* likt* maa‘bb* than 
ordinary fI(»Hh. Not ihi* smal](\st trac.t* of a wrinkh* was dis- 
ctumihle on his brow, nor an appnKtc.h to a furrow on any part 
of his countenance*. His }u*alUi and spirits, judging from 

^ Oru^ of tlu^ bcHt known of whicli is jMirhapH the fnu* bust t>y (’anova, now 
at Chats worth. 
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appearances, were excellent, though, at this period it was 
generally believed in England that he was fast sinking under 
a complication of diseases, and that his spirits were entirely 
gone. His manner of speaking was rather slow than other- 
wise, and perfectly distinct; he waited with great patience 
and kindness for my answers to his questions, and a reference 
to Count Bertrand was necessary only once during the whole 
conversation. The brilliant and sometimes dazzling expres- 
sion of his eye could not be overlooked. It was not, however, 
a permanent lustre, for it was only remarkable when he was 
excited by some point of particular interest. It is impossible 
to imagine an expression of more entire mildness, I may 
almost call it of benignity and kindness, than that which 
played over his features during the whole interview. If, 
therefore, he were at this time out of health and in low 
spirits, his power of self-command must have been even more 
extraordinary than is generally supposed, for his whole deport- 
ment, his conversation, and the expression of his countenance 
indicated a frame in perfect health and a mind at ease.’^ 

The manner assumed by Isfapoleon in the occasional inter- 
views he had with such visitors was so very opposite to that 
which he constantly maintained towards the authorities in 
whose custody he was placed, that we can scarcely doubt he 
was acting a part in one of those situations. It was suggested 
by Mr. Ellis that he either wished, by means of his continual 
complaints, to keep alive his interest in England, where he 
flattered himself there was a party favorable to him, or that 
his troubled mind found an occupation in the annoyance 
which he caused to the Grovernor. Every attempt at concilia- 
tion on the part of Sir Hudson Lowe furnished fresh causes 
for irritation. He sent fowling-pieces to Longwood, and the 
thanks returned were a reply from Napoleon that it was an 
insult to send fowling-pieces where there was no game. An 
invitation to a ball was resented vehemently, and descanted 
upon by the , French party as a great offence. Sir Hudson 
Lowe at one time sent a variety of clothes and other articles 
received from England which he imagined might be useful at 
Longwood. Great offence was taken at this ; they were 
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treated, they said, like ])au})ers ; the arti(dt‘s oui^ht to have. 
i)eeii left at the Goveriior's iu.>use, and a list s(eit ri‘sjHM‘tfully 
to the- household, stating that sueh things were at tluur (‘oiu- 
niand if they wanted tinea. 

An opinion has already be(*n exp>ress(‘d that mueh of 
this annovan(*.e was diu*. to tln^ olfeiided [U’icie of Napoleon’s 
attendants, who were at first cun-tainiy far nion* <aiptious 
than hiinscdf. lie adniitt(‘d as luueli liiinself on oin* occasion 
in a conversation witli OhMeara. He sai(i, “Las (.-ases 
certainly was gr(*atly irritated against Sir Hudson, and 
eontrihnti^d materially towards forming tlu^ imprt‘ssi(ms exist- 
ing in my mind.*’ He attril>ut(*d this to the sensitive mind of 
Las (’ases, wliidi he said was peculiarly alivt* to the ill 
tiH'atimmt Na[»oIeon and himself had bt'cn subjected to. Sir 
Hudson Low(^ als(» felt this, and n‘nnirk(‘d, likt‘ Sir (h*org(*. 
Oo(‘kburn, on mon* tlnin one occasion, that in* always found 
Napoleon himsidf intire nnisomible than the persons about 
him.^ 

A fertile sourca* of annoy anca* was the n*soluti<m of Na-po 
l(*on not upon any t(*rms to md\nowh‘dg(* himself a prisoner, 
and his ndusal to submit to such regulations as would nujder 
his captivity less burdtmsomi*. More than once the at, tend- 
anc,(‘ of an olli(*er was olTen‘d to bt* <lis(amtinued if la* wotdd 

I TIi<‘ <*hnni put fortJj by to bet slill by bis fifb‘of 

Kmpuror wuh i^rrat anunymuM' btiih to bint'>4<’if and uU 

aruiiiHl biju. Tin.s \v;ih udJiunMl to with f^ruat tiuuuafv, and insiHtrd upon <>u 
oc(*aHi<ms wliic.h woid*! hardly hav<* bf<*n iiua{j;in<‘d <;;d<’ula!.«'d tn^ivu ris(' lo 
Hucb a riaiiiu Napoluou <>wnt‘d to O'Moara that oue-lialf of bis vrxatiuim at 
Hi. H<‘h*na ari'HP from it. Ho sunmod t«» imput** an H!N’r«'d rhara<’l(^r 

to the til ho maji'Sty was not to ho profanod, it was not to hr tmoi} lint to him- 
Holf, ovon in j«*st. A eurious innlama* of his fiading on thin point is|j;ivmii by 
Las In bis momonts <»f j'rMMl-banmrod familiarity tbo Kmpnror was 

iUTUstomed to Haluto nn* with all smds titles, smdj as, * < HM-d-murnini.*:, 
MonHeignmtr; how is your Kxmdlenry V ’ et<t. < )m^ twening whru I was ahout 
to enter thedrawing-imom the usher op(*n«’d tin* door for nn\arid at tiiesaim* 
moment the door id' tin* Kmp***’’**’’^ also opened imd he eame out. 

We both met togi'ther, and in a tit t»f abstraction be .stiipped me. and seb.ing 
me by the ear said playfully, ‘Will, where in yottr Majesty goiin;?’ Hut 
the words had no sooner been ultereii than lie immediately let go my ear ami, 
aHsmnijtg a grave ex]n*eHsi<m of <’ountenane(n began to talk t<» me on wane 
HerkniH topic. I h:nl, it is true, learnm! to elosi* my ears w hen it was ueees 
sary.hut the Emperor wsih evi<leritly sorry for huviilg suffereil the expression 
*your Majesty ’ to (‘seape Itim. H<*’ seemed t<» think that, tlmngh other titles 
might hottsed In jc*st, yet the ease was very dilTerent with the one he had just 
employed, both oi* aeeounl of its own peeuliar tmUmumd the eircumstaiKJes 
in which W(^ were placed " {MrmtrrUd, tome vii. p. Iki), 
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allow himself to be seen once every day, and promise to take 
no means of escaping. “ If he were to give me the whole of 
the island,” said Napoleon, on condition that I would pledge 
my word not to attempt an escape, I would not accept it ; 
because it would be equivalent to acknowledging myself a 
prisoner, although at the same time I would not make the 
attempt. I am here by force, and not by right. If I had been 
taken at Waterloo perhaps I might have had no hesitation in 
accepting it, although even in that case it would be contrary 
to the law of nations, as now there is no war. If they were 
to offer me permission to reside in England on similar condi- 
tions I would refuse it.” The very idea of exhibiting himself 
to an officer every day, though but for a moment, was repelled 
with indignation. He even kept loaded pistols to shoot any 
person who should attempt an intrusion on his privacy. It is 
stated in a note in O’Meara’s journal that “the Emperor was 
so lirmly impressed with the idea that an attempt would be 
made forcibly to intrude on his privacy, that from a short time 
after the departure of Sir George Cockburn he always kept 
four (.)!• five pairs of loaded pistols and some swords in his 
aj)artin<mt, with whicli he was determined to despatch the first 
who entered against his will.” It seems this practice was con- 
tinued to his death. 

Napoleon (continued to pass the mornings in dictating his 
Memoirs and the evenings in reading or conversation. He 
grew fond(U‘ of Racine, but his favorite was Corneille. He 
r(vp(‘ated that, had he lived in his time, he would have made 
him a ju’ince. He had a distaste to Voltaire, and found consid- 
(‘.rable fa,ult with his dramas, perhaps justly, as conveying 
opinions rather tlian sentiments. He criticised his Mahomety 
a.nd sa.id In; had made him merely an impostor and a tyrant, 
witliout re]>resenting liim as a great man. This was owing to 
Voltair(;’s ridigious and politic.al antipathies ; for those who 
arc; frcn; from common prejudices acquire others of their own 
in tlndr st(;ad, to wliich they are equally bigoted, and which 
th(;y bring forward on all occasions. When the evening passed 
off in conversation without having recourse to books he con- 
sidered it a point gained. 
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Some one having asked the Emperor which was the 
greatest battle that he had fought, he replied it was difficult 
to answer that question without inquiring what was implied 
by the greatest battle. ‘‘Mine,” continued lu‘, “cannot be 
judged of separately : they formed a portion of extensive 
plans. They must therefore be estimated by their (*ons(^- 
quences. The battle of Marengo, which was so long unde- 
cided, procured for us the command of all Italy. Dim 
annihilated a wliole army; Jena laid the whole Trussian mon- 
archy at our feet; Friedland opened the Eussian empire to 
us ; and Eckmuhl detuded the fate of a war. Tln^ battle, 
of the jMoskwa was that in which the grea,t<*st talent was 
displayed, and by which we obtaiiUMl the f(*w(‘st advan- 
tages. Waterloo, where everything faih‘d, would, ha-d victory 
crowned our efforts, have saved France and givani peace to 
Europe.’’ 

Madame Montliolon having inquired what trooj>s lie consid- 
ered the l)est, “Those which are victorious, niadain,” nqilied 
the emperor. “ Ihit,” add(‘d he, “ soldiers are, capricious and 
inconstant, like you ladies. The lH*st troops w(u*e tin* ( ■artha- 
ginians under Hannibal, tlu^ liomans umh*!* tin* Scipios, tlui 
Macedonians under Alexandi‘r, ami tin* Prussians umh*!* Fred- 
eri(!k.” lb*, thought, h(>W(*v(*r, that the Fremdi soldi(‘rs were, 
of all otln*rs those whiedi (‘ould most (*a,sily 1 k‘ render(‘d tin*, 
best, and preserved so. “With my (*omph‘te guard of d0,()(10 
or 50,()()() mcm I would havi*, undertaken to marcdi through 
Kuro]>e. It is perhaps possible to pro(lu(;e troo])s as good as 
those^ that composed my army of Italy and Aust(‘rlitz, Init 
certainly none (*an ev(ir surpass tlH‘m.” 

The anniversary of the battle of Watcudoo produc(*d a visi- 
ble impn*ssi<>n on the* Emp(*ror. “ Incompnduuisible day ! ” 
said he de ject(*dly ; “ (umcurnuice of unheard-of fataliti(*s ! 
Grouchy, Ney, D'Erlon — was then*, treachery or was it imu’cly 
misfortune? Alas! poor France!” Here he <‘<)V(tn*d his 
eyes with his hands. “ And ye*t,” said he, “ all that human 
skill could do was jmconqdished ! All was not lost until the 
moment wh<*n all had HU(^c(*(*d(*d.” A short tiim^ afterwards, 
resuming the subject, he exclaimed, “ In that cxtraordiimry 
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campaign, thrice, ia less than a week, I saw the certain 
triumph of France slip through my fingers. Had it not been 
for a traitor I should have annihilated the enemy at the 
outset of the campaign. I should have destroyed him at 
Ligny if my left wing had only done its duty. I should have 
destroyed him again at Waterloo if my right had seconded 
me. Singular defeat, by which, notwithstanding the most fatal 
catastrophe, the glory of the conquered has not suffered ! ^ 

We shall here give Hapoleon’s own opinion of the battle 
of Waterloo, 

^^The plan of the battle,^’ said he, “will not in the eyes 
of the historian refiect any credit on Lord Wellington as a 
general. In the first place, he ought not to have given battle 
with the armies divided. They ought to have been united 
and encamped before the 15th. In the next, the choice of 
ground was bad ; because if he had been beaten he could 
not have retreated, as there was only one road leading 
through the forest in his rear. He also committed a fault 
which might have proved the destruction of all his army, 
without its ever having commenced the campaign, or being 
drawn out in battle ; he allowed himself to be surprised. 
On the 15th I was at Charleroi, and had beaten the Prussians 
without his knowing anything about it. I had gained forty- 
eight hours of manoeuvres upon him, which was a great 
object; and if some of my generals had shown that vigor 
and genius which they had displayed on other occasions, I 
should have taken his army in cantonments without ever 
fighting a battle. But they were discouraged, and fancied 
that they saw an army of 100,000 men everywhere opposed 
to them. I had not time enough myself to attend to the 
minutiae of the army. I counted upon surprising and cutting 
Wellington up in detail. I knew of Bulow’s arrival at 
eleven o’clock, but I did not regard it. I had still eighty 
chances out of a hundred in my favor. Notwithstanding 
the great superiority of force against me I was convinced 
that I should obtain the victory. I had about 70,000 men, 
of whom 15,000 were cavalry. I had also 250 pieces of 

1 Memorialt tome iv. p. 272. 
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cannon ; but my troops were so good that I esteomed them 
sufficient to beat 120,000. Of all those troops, howev(*r, 1 
only reckoned the English as being able to cope with my 
own. The others I thought little of. I believe that of Eng- 
lish there were from 35,000 to 40,000. These i esteemed 
to be as brave and as good as my own trooj)S ; the English 
army was well known latterly on the Continent, and besides, 
your nation possesses courage and energy. As to the Prus- 
sians, Belgians, and others, half the number of my troops \vere 
suliiciient to beat them. I only left 34,000 num to take care* of 
the Prussians. The chief causes of the loss of that battle 
were, first of all, Groiudiy’s great tardiness and negh‘(‘.t in 
executing his or(h*rs ; next, the (jrniadiers d cJieval and the 
cavalry under (h‘neral Guyot, which I had in reserve, and 
which were never to leave me, engaged without orders and 
without my knowledge; so that aft(‘r the last charg(*, wlnm 
tlie troo])S were beaten and the English cavalry advam^ed, I 
had not a single (jorps of cavalry in reserve to r(‘sist them, 
instead of one whi(;h I esteemed to be ecpial to double t]n*ir 
own number. In conseqmmce of this thii English atta<di(*d, 
succeeded, and all was lost. Therci was no m(‘ans of rallying. 
The youngest gemn-al would not have committiul tin*, fault of 
leaving an army entirely without r(*s(‘rv(‘, whi(*.h, how(W(*r, 
oceurred here, whether in consequenct*. of treason or not 1 c.an- 
not say. These were the two primtipal causers of the loss of 
the battle of Waterloo. 

^Plf Lord AVellington had intrenched himselfd’ (continued 
Kapoleon, would not have atta(*ked him. As a general, 
his plan did not show talent. IL* certainly displayed gniat 
courage and obstinacy ; but a little must be taken away ewe.n 
from tliat 'wlum you (jonsider that he liad no m(*ans of retreat, 
and that had he made the attemjjt not a man of his army 
would have escaped. First, to the firmn(*ss arid bravery of his 
troops, for the English fought with the great(‘st (iouragi*. and 
obstinacy, lie is jiri mu pally indebted for the victory, and not 
to his own eomiuct as a gcmeral ; and next, to the arrival of 
Blucher, to whom the victory is more to be attrilmt(*d than to 
Wellington, and more credit is due as a general ; l>ee,aus^^ he, 
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although, beaten the day before, assembled his troops, and 
brought them into action in the evening. I believe, however,” 
co.utinued Napoleon, “that Wellington is a man of great firm- 
ness. The glory of such a victory is a great thing ; but in the 
eye of the historian his military reputation will gain nothing 
by it.” ' 

“ I always had a high opinion of your seamen,” said Napo- 
leon one day to O’Meara, in a conversation arising out of the 
expedition to Algiers. “ When I was returning from Holland 
along with the Empress Maria Louisa we stopped to rest at 
Givet. During the night a violent storm of wind and rain 
came on, which swelled the Meuse so much that the bridge of 
boats over it was carried away. I was very anxious to depart, 
and ordered all the boatmen in the place to be assembled that 
I might be enabled to cross the river. They said that the 
waters were so high that it would be impossible to pass before 
two or three days. I questioned some of them, and soon dis- 
covered that they were fresh-water seamen. I then recollected 
that there were English prisoners in the barracks, and ordered 
that some of the oldest and best seamen among them should 
be brought before me to the banks of the river. The waters 
were very high, and the current rapid and dangerous. I asked 
them if they could join a number of boats together so that I 
might pass over. They answered that it was possible, but 
hazardous. I desired them to set about it instantly. In the 
course of a few hours they succeeded in effecting what the 
others had pronounced to be impossible, and I crossed before 
the evening was over. I ordered those who had worked at it 
to receive a sum of money each, a suit of clothes, and their 
liberty. Marchand was with me at the time.” 

In December, 1816, Las Cases was compelled to leave St. 
Helena. He had written a letter to Lucien Bonaparte, and 
intrusted it to a mulatto servant to be forwarded to Europe. 
He was detected ; and as he was thus endeavoring to carry 
on (contrary to the regulations of the island) a clandestine 
correspondence with Europe, Las Cases and his son were sent 
off, first to the Cape and then to England, where they were 

^ O’Meara’s Journal for 2Gtli March, 1817. Compare Sir W. Gomm, p. 365. 
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only allowed to land to be sent to Dover and sliipjK*d oil ta 
Osteiid. 

Not long after their arrival at St. Htdena Madaiiu‘ lierirjind 
gave birth to a son, and whtni Napoleon wvnt to visit lun* sh(‘ 
said, ‘‘I have the honor of ].)res(*nting to your .Majesty the 
lirst l^h'ench sui)ject who has entered Longwoud without the 
permission of Lord Bathurst.’’ 

It has betm generally siippostal that .Na|)olt‘on was aljelievtu* 
in tlui doctriiK^ of pre(le.stination. Th<‘ following (‘oiivtu'sation 
witli Las Cases (dearly de{udes that point, “ Ih’ay,” said In*, 
^‘am I lujt thought to be giv<*n to a beliei in pr<‘(h*stiuation 
— “ Ves, Sire ; at h^ast by many peopled’ ■■ — “ Well, wtdl ! 
let them say what they ph‘a.s(‘, one may sonnd.iim's Ih‘ 
t«*m|)t(‘d to act a part, and it may oeeasionally bc^ useful. But 
what an^ imm ? How miudi t‘asi(‘r is it to ocauipy tlndr atttm- 
tion and to strik(‘ tlndr imaginations by absurd ith^s than by 
rational i(hais ! But ea.n a. man of sound sense listen for om* 
moment to smdi a dotdrine ? Hitlnu* pr(*destinat.ion admits 
tin; existen(‘e of fn‘(*-will, or it rej(*(*ts it. If it. admits it, what 
kind of pr(Mlet(*rmimMi r(‘sult (*an that be whi(di a simple n^so- 
lution, a step, a. word, may alt.(‘r or modify <i(i hijinituu } If 
pnMlestination. on the eontrary, rejects the (‘xistema* of frta** 
will it is (piite another (pi(*stion ; in that <'as(* a (diild ma‘d 
only Ih; thrown into its e.radh‘ as soon as it is born, then* is no 
inna^ssity for b(\stowing tln‘ least ean* upon it, for if it. be irn*- 
vocably deennMl that it is to live, it will grow though no LmhI 
should 1)(* given to it. You S(*(* that sindi a doetrim* cannot, lx* 
maintaim‘d ; pred<‘stination is but a word without nnxining. 

Burks, tlnmiscdvixs tln^ jirob'ssors of pn‘d<*st ination, an^ 
not (tonviiKM'd of th(‘ doidrim*, f<n- in that eas<* medi(dne would 
not exist in 'rurk<‘y, and a man n*siding in a third floor woidd 
not take tin* trouble of going downstair.s, but would imme- 
diattdy throw himscdf out of tin* window. You S(‘e to what a. 
string of absurdities that will l(*ad ?” 

ddn* following traits an* (diaract<*risiie. of t.he man. In the 
(iommon intcu’course <d’ lib*, and his familiar eonvt*rsation, 
Napoh*on mutilated the names most familiar Lj him, <‘v<*n 
Bremdi xiames ; yet this would not have uccurrt*d on any 
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public occasion. He has been heard many times during his 
walks to repeat the celebrated speech of Augustus in Cor- 
neille’s tragedy, and he has never missed saying, ^^Take a 
seat, Sylla,” instead of Cinna. He would frequently create 
names according to his fancy, and when he had once adopted 
them they remained fixed in his mind, although they were 
pronounced properly a hundred times a day in his hearing ; 
but he would have been struck if others had used them as he 
had altered them. It was the same thing with respect to 
orthography ; in general he did not attend to it, yet if the 
copies which were made contained any faults of spelling he 
would have complained of it. One day Napoleon said to Las 
Cases, “Your orthography is not correct, is it?” This ques- 
tion gave occasion to a sarcastic smile from a person who 
stood near, who thought it was meant to convey a reproach. 
The Emperor, who saw this, continued, “At least I suppose it 
is not, for a man occupied with important public business, a 
minister, for instance, cannot and need not attend to orthog- 
raphy. His ideas must flow faster than his hand can trace 
them, he has only time to dwell upon essentials ; he must put 
words in letters, and phrases in words, and let the scribes 
make it out afterwards,” Napoleon indeed left a great deal 
for the copyists to do ; he was their torment ; his handwrit- 
ing actually resembled hieroglyphics — he often could not 
decipher it himself. Las Cases’s son was one day reading 
to him a chapter of The Cam^paign of Italy ; on a sudden he 
stopped short, unable to make out the writing. “ The little 
blockhead,” said Napoleon, “cannot read his own handwrit- 
ing.” — “It is not mine. Sire.” — “And whose, then?” — 
“Your Majesty’s.” — “How so, you little rogue; do you 
mean to insult me ? ” The Emperor took the manuscript, 
tried a long while to read it, and at last threw it down, saying, 
“ He is right ; I cannot tell myself what is written.” He has 
often sent the copyists to Las Cases to read what he had him- 
self been unable to decipher. 

We are now approaching the last melancholy epoch of 
Napoleon’s life, when he first felt the ravages of that malady 
which finally put a period to his existence. Occasional mani- 
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ft*st{itioiis of its pn\sem*(* IkuI boon oxhibitod for somt‘ y(‘ar.s, 
but Ins usuul health always roturnod aftiu* oV(*ry a,tt.a<*k, and 
its fatal nature was lujt suspoottaij althouich Xapoloon hiiusttlf 
had sevi*ral times said that lio should die of a soirrhus in the 
|)ylorus, the distaise whitdi killed his fatlu*r, and whioh tin* 
pliysieiaiis of Montpelier deelared would be hereditary in his 
family. Al>out the middh*. of the 3 ’ear .bSbS it was obsiu’ved 
that Ids healtli grew gradiuilly worst*, and it was thought 
proper by OhMtaira to rt‘port to the (lovt/ruor tin* statt* in 
whicdi lie was. Even on tlu\se ot'easions Naptdeon st^izeti tin* 
o])portunity for rentnving his elaiin to tin* titht (d‘ Emperor. 
Ilti insistt*{i that tin* physician should not s<*nd aipy bulh‘tfn 
whatev(*r unless In* named him in it by his Imperial designa- 
tion. OhMeara (‘Xplaim‘d that tin* instruetions td' his (,lov- 
(‘rnnn*nt and the orders of Sir Hudson Low<* prohibit«‘(l 
1dm from using tin* tt‘rm ; but it was in vain. Aft(*r 
soim* dillieulty it was agre(*<i upon that, tin* word patit‘nt ” 
should bt' us(‘d in.st(*ad of tin* iith* of (h*neral, which 
e-a.ust*(i so much olTt*n(‘t*, and this substitution got I'id of tlie 
diilleulty. 

OhM(‘ara afterwards projxi.sed to(*all in tin* assist an(*e of Hr. 
Ihixter, tin* prineijad nn*dieal olliei*!* of the island, but this offer 
Napoh*on r(‘fus(*d at once, alh*ging t hat-, alt hough it was true 
he look(‘d lik(* an honest man. In* was loo much attaeln*d to 
Unit hangman ’’ (Lowe), In* jdso persisted in rejecting the aid 
of nn,Mii(*.ine, and d(‘termin(*d to take no e.xendsi* out. (d Moors as 
long as In* sliould be subjected to tln^ (*hallt‘nge <d’ sentinels. 
To a repn‘s<*id,ation that his det<‘rndnation might. <*onvert, a 
(uiraidc* to a fatal malady, he replied, “ I shall at. least, havt* t.hc 
(n)nsolation that my (h*ath will he a.n eternal di.shom»r to t.he, 
English nation who sent me. to this {*Iimat(* to die under the, 
luinds (d‘ . . X 

An important ineid(*nt in Najndeoids monotomms life was 
the n*moval of ()tM<*ara, who had att(»mh*d Iduii as his physi- 
cian from tin* tinn* of his arrival on tin* island. The removal 
of this gi‘ntlema.n was o<a*asioned by the suspi<*ion <d’ sindlar 
conduct to that which brought about the dismissal <d' lias ( lasi‘H 
twenty* months previously^ munely, the (*arrying on s(‘erei cany 
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respondence with persons out of the island.^ ISTapoleon com- 
plained bitterly of the loss of his medical attendant, though he 
had most assuredly very seldom attended to his advice, and 
repelled as an insult the proffered assistance of Dr. Baxter, 
insinuating that the Governor wished to have his life in his 
power. Some time after Dr. Stokoe, a naval surgeon, was 
called in, but withdrawn and eventually tried by court-martial 
for furnishing information to the French at Longwood. After 
this Napoleon expressed his determination to admit no more 
visits from any English physician whatever, and Cardinal 
Fesch was requested by the British Ministry to select some 
physician of reputation in Italy who should be sent to St. 
Helena to attend on Napoleon. The choice fell on Dr. Antom- 
marchi, a young surgeon, who was accordingly sent to St. 
Helena in company with two Catholic priests, the Abbes Buon- 
avita and Vignale, and two domestics, in compliance with the 
wish of Napoleon to that effect. The party reached the island 
t)n 10th September, 1819.^ 

On his first visit the Emperor overwhelmed Antommarchi 
with questions concerning his mother and family, the Princess 
Julie (wife of J oseph), and Las Cases, whom Antommarchi had 
seen in passing through Frankfort, expatiated with satisfaction 
on the retreat which he had at one time meditated in Corsica, 
entered into some discussions with the doctor on his profes- 
sion, and then directed his attention to the details of his dis- 
order. While he examined the symptoms the Emperor con- 
tinued his remarks. They were sometimes serious, sometimes 
lively ; kindness, indignation, gayety, were expressed by turns 
in his words and in his countenance. ^^Well, doctor!” he 
exclaimed, “ what is your opinion ? Am I to trouble much 
longer the digestion of Kings?” — ^^You will survive them, 
Sire.” — ^^Ay, I believe you; they will not be able to subject 
to the ban of Europe the fame of our victories, it will traverse 
ages, it will proclaim the conquerors and the conquered, those 
who were generous and those who were not so ; posterity will 

1 On 25th July, 1818, O’Meara was prohibited from attending Napoleon, 
and was soon afterwards removed from the island. 

2 See Last Rays o/ iVajpo^eon, by Antommarchi (London, Colburn, 1826), 
vol. i. p. 86. 
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judge, I do not dread its deeisiond'' — This afbu'-life belongs 
to you of right. Your name will luwer 1)(‘ repeated with admi- 
ration without recalling those inglorious warriors S() bas(dy 
leagued against a single man. I>ut y(Hi a,r(‘ not near your end, 
you have yet a long career to run.’’ — ‘vNo, Doctor ! I cannot 
liold out long under this frightful climate.’’ — Your (^xcelhmt 
constitution is proof against its pernicious effects.” — ‘^It once 
did not yield to tlie stnmgth of mind with wlii(di natun^ ha.s 
endowed me, l)ut the transition from a lif(‘- of acdion to a com- 
plete seclusion has ruined all. I have grown fa,t, my (‘mu-gy 
is gone, the bow is unstrung.” Aiitommarchi did not try to 
(‘omlKit an opinion but too well founded, but divc‘rte<l tin* (Con- 
versation to another subjtact. I resign myself,” said Napo- 
leon, “to your dir(‘ction. Let m(‘(li(nne give tine oixhu-, I 
submit to its decisions. I intrust my health to your care. 1 
owe you the. detail of tine hal>its 1 have ac(|uir(Ml, of tine atlec.- 
tions to whieli I am subj(‘(ct. 

“Tlieliours at which I obey the injvunctions of nature are 
in general extrmnely irregular. 1 sl(‘(*p, 1 (*at a(ccording to 
circumstances or the situation in whic.h I am ])la.c.(‘,d ; my 
sl(*(cp is ordinarily sound and trainpiil. If pain or any actci- 
(hmt interru])t it I jump out of bed, (call for a light, walk, s(‘t 
to work, and fix my atbmtion on sonn^ subjt‘ct ; soimdanu's I 
remain in the dark, (cbangcc my a])artnumt, li(‘ down in anotlier 
bed, or str(3t(;h niysc^lf on tine sofa. I ris(^ jit two, thre(», or 
four in tlie morning ; I (*all for some omc to ke(‘p mt* (company, 
amuse myself with nHcollections or busim‘ss, and wait for the 
return of day. I go out as soon as dawn a}>p(‘arH, tak(‘ a 
stroll, and when tlu^ sun sliows itstclf I re-ent(‘r and go to b(‘d 
again, whenc I remain a longtu* or shorter iiim*, according as 
th<‘ day promis(*H to turn out. If it is bad, and I bad irrita- 
tion and nneasiiH'ss, I liavt* recco\irs(* to tine imdiiod I havac 
just nnentiomed. I change my postnn% pa.ss fiami my bed to 
th(c sofa, from tine sofa to the Ixal, s(C(‘k and find a (begnee of 
fresbincss. 1 do not deseadbe to you my morning (costunuc; it 
has nothing to do with the sufbuaugs I endun*, and besides, I. 
do not wish to d(*]>riv(c you of tine ph^asun* of your surpristc 
when you see it. Tln»se ingenious coutrivamccas carry me on to 
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line or ten o’clock, sometimes later. I then order the break- 
last to be brought, which I take from time to time in my bath, 
lut most frequently in the garden. Either Bertrand or Mon- 
jholon keep me company, often both of them. Physicians hare 
die right of regulating the table ; it is proper that I should 
^ive you an account of mine. Well, then, a basin of soup, 
:wo plates of meat, one of vegetables, a salad when I can take 
it, compose the whole service ; half a bottle of claret, which 
[ dilute with a good deal of water, serves me for drink ; I 
irink a little of it pure towards the end of the repast. 
Sometimes, when I feel fatigued, I substitute champagne for 
3laret, it is a certain means of giving a fillip to the stomach.” 

The doctor having expressed his surprise at Napoleon’s 
bemperance, he replied, ‘^In my marches with the army of 
Italy I never failed to put into the bow of my saddle a bottle 
if wine, some bread, and a cold fowl. This provision sufficed 
for the wants of the day, — I may even say that I often 
shared it with others. I thus gained time. I eat fast, masti- 
late little, my meals do not consume my hours. This is not 
what you will approve the most, but in my present situation 
what signifies it ? 1 am attacked with a liver complaint,^ a 
malady which is general in this horrible climate.” 

Antommarchi, having gained his confidence, now became 
companion as well as physician to the Emperor, and some- 
times read with him. He eagerly turned over the newspapers 
when they arrived, and commented freely on their contents. 
“ It is amusing,” he would say, to see the sage measures re- 
sorted to by the Allies to make people forget my tyranny ! ” 
On one occasion he felt more languid than ordinary, and light- 
ing on the Andromache of Eacine, he took up the book, began 
to read, but soon let it drop from his hands. He had come to 
the famous passage where the mother describes her being 
allowed to see her son once a day : 

Je passais jiisqu’aiix lieux oil I’on garde mons fils, 

Puisquhme fois le jour vous souffrez que je voie; 

Le seul bien qui me reste et d’Hector et de Troye: 

J^allais, Seigneur, pleurer un moment avec lui; 

Je ne I’ai point encore embrasse d’aujourd’lmi.” ^ 

1 This afterwards proved to be an error. ^ Andromaquej Act I. Scene IV. 
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He Wcas niovrd, eovered his fact* with his hand;:, aud, 
tdiat he was too iiiiieh affe(*t:t*(l, desinal to hr Irif ahnita Hr 
grew ealiner, fell asleep, and when he awokr, tirsimi Auftaii- 
inarchi to be called again. He was getting ivativ In sliave, 
and the doctor was curious to witiu'ss the o[)eratinn. Hr was 
in his sliirt, his head uncov(‘red, with two vahds at his side, 
one holding the glass and a towel, tln.‘ tdlitu* the rest of the 
apparatus. The Emperor spnanl tin* soap om* side his 
face, put down tlu^ brusli, wip(*d his hands and nioufh, tnrk a 
razor di])ped in hot watt‘r and shav<*d the rigiit. side with sin- 
gular dexterity. it done, Noverraz ? \ es. Sire.” — 

“Well, tlien, face about, (k)ine, villain, quick, st an«i still” 
The liglit fell on the left side, whieh, after a|>plying the 
lather, he shaved in tlie same manner and with the same drx- 
terity. He drew his hand ov<‘r his ehin. “Raise tlje tthtss. 
Am I quite right ? “ Quite so.” - — “ Not a hair has eseaped 

me: what say you?” — “No, Sire,” replied tlje r*Fff <ir 
€h(i 7 nhre. “No! I think I p(*rc(‘iv(‘ om*. Lift up the glass, 
place it in a betRu* light. How, raseal ! Flail ••rv ! Wm 
deceive me at St, ILdena. ? On this roek ? tf»o, are 

an accompli(ae” With this he gav<t tlnmi belli a !»«»}( on 
the ear, laughed, and jok(*d in tlu^ most pleasant manner 
possible. 

An a.lmost incredible iiistama' of the delenninafinn of flie 
exih's to make as many (‘iimnies as tkey possibly eould was 
exhibited to Antoimmmdii on his arrival at L*uigw»HHL H<* 
states that before In^ was ]>crniitt<‘<l to cnltu* on his tune! i(m.s 
as surgeon he was napiired to take an cjath that he Wimld 
not communicate with the English, ami that he wuuld more 
especially avoid giving them the least in foniiat i(m r«*speeiing 
the progress of Naiioleon’s (lis<u‘di*r. He was md allnwi’d to 
see his illustrious jjatient until tht^ rtath was Likeii. Afii»r 
exacting such an oath from his physiedan tiie aifendaiitfi <4 
Bonaparte had litth^ right to I'onqdain, as ihpy did, that tlie 
real state of his disord(»r was purp<isely c.(jma*aled frniii tho 
world by the Englisli Hovnumment ft is mtire than probalde 
that the constant attem]>ts obstu’ved to inv.stiTy and 

secrecy around them must liave tendtHi Ici c'reate the HU.spicifni 
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di escape, and to increase the consequent rigor of the regula- 
tions maintained by the Governor^ 

Soon after the arrival of the priests Napoleon determined, 
we may suppose partly in jest, to elevate one of them to the 
dignity of bishop, and he chose for a diocese the Jumna. ^‘• The 
last box brought from Europe had been broken open,’^ says 
Antommarchi ; “ it contained the vases and church ornaments. 

‘ Stop,’ said Napoleon, Hhis is the property of St. Peter ; have 
a care who touches it ; send for the abbes — but talking of the 
abbes, do you know that the Cardinal [Fesch] is a poor crea- 
ture ?. He sends me missionaries and propagandists, as if I 
were a penitent, and as if a whole string of their Eminences 
had not always attended at my chapel. I will do what he 
ought to have done ; I possess the right of investiture, and I 
shall use it. Abbe’ (Buonavita was just entering the room), 

‘ I give you the episcopal mitre.’ — ^ Sire 1 ’ — ‘I restore it to 
you ; you shall wear it in spite of the heretics ; they will not 
again take it from you.’ — ‘ But, Sire ! ’ — ‘I cannot add to it 
so rich a benefice as that of Valencia, which Suchet had given 
you, but at any rate your see shall be secure from the chances 
of battles. I appoint you Bishop of — let me see — of the 
Jumna. The vast countries through which that river flows 
were on the point of entering into alliance with me — all was 
in readiness, all were going to march. We were about to give 
the finishing blow to England.’ ” ^ The speech concluded with 
an order to Count Montholon to procure the necessary dress 
for the abb6, in order to strike with awe all the heretics. The 
upshot of the whole was, that the scarlet and violet colored 
clothes necessary to furnish the new bishop with the only 
valuable portion of his temporalities, his dress, could not be 


1 Thus the editor of the 1836 edition; hut it is fair to remember that Ka- 
poleon still had a party and a family to be considered, and also a possible 
future. As he himself explained to Las Cases {Memorial, tome m** PP- 
71-72), he miffht be recalled as a leader either in the case of fresh revolution- 
ary movements, or to oppose Russia ; and with such hopes he might well 
wish to be considered either better or worse, according to circumstances, 
than he really was. In any case it was not unnatural to wish to withhold 
news of his illness from the English. Our fathers were not generous. See 
(broker's Pavers (vol i. p. 88) for a brutal regret at Napoleon not being likely 
to die. 

‘-2 Antommarchii vol. i. p. 101. 
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procured iu tine island, and the abbe remained an al)be in spite 
of the investiture, and the whole farce was forgotten. 

We occasionally see the Exile in better moods, whtui he 
listened to the voice of reason, and thought hiSS of the 
annoyances inseparable from the state to which liis ambition, 
or as he himself always averred, his destiny, had reduced 
him. He had for a long time debarred himself from all 
exercise, having, as he expressed it, determined not to ex]>ose 
himself to the insult of being accompanied on his ride by a 
British officer, or the possibility of being challenged by a 
sentinel. One day when he complained of his inactive life 
his medical attendant recommended the exercise of digging 
the ground ; the idea was instantly seized upon by Kapoleon 
with his characteristic ardor. Hoverraz, his chasseur, who 
had been formerly accustomed to rural occupations, was 
honored with the title of head gardener, and under his 
directions Napoleon proceeded to work with great vigor. He 
sent for Antommarchi to witness his newly ac^quired dext(*rity 
in the use of the spade. ^^Well, Doctor,’’ said he to him, 
‘^are you satisfied with your patient — is he obedient enough ? 
This is better than your pills, Dottoraccio; you shall not 
physic me any more.” At first he soon got hitigmid, and 
complained much of the weakness of his body and deli(;aey of 
his hands; ^^but never mind,” said he, ‘^1 havc^ always a(*(*us- 
tomed my body to bend to my will, and 1 shall bring it to do 
so now, and inure it to the exercise.” ^ He soon grew fond of 
his new employment, and pressed all the inhabitantH of I.iong- 
wood into the service. Even the ladies had great <iilii(uilty to 
avoid being set to work. He laughed at thcnn, urgtMi tlnnn, 
entreated them, and used all his arts of persuasion, parti(‘u- 
larly with Madame Bertrand. He assured her that tin* 
cise of gardening was much better than all tin*, do{d.or’H 
prescriptions — that it was in fact one of his prescriptions. 
But in this instance his eloquence failed in its effect, a, ml In; 
was obliged, though with much reluctance, to desist from his 
attempts to jnake lady gardeners. 

But in recompense he had willing laborers on the part of 
1 Antommarchi t vol. i. p. 2(51. 
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tlie gentlemen. Antommarchi says, ^^The Emperor urged 
us, excited us, and everything around us soon assumed a 
different aspect. Here was an excavation, there a basin or 
a road. We made alleys, grottos, cascades ; the appearance 
of the ground had now some life and diversity. We planted 
willows, oaks, peach-trees, to give a little shade round the 
house. Having completed the ornamental part of our labors 
we turned to the useful. We divided the ground, we manured 
it, and sowed it with abundance of beans, peas, and every 
vegetable that grows in the island.” In. the course of their 
labors they found that a tank would be of great use to hold 
water, which might be brought by pipes from a spring at a 
distance of 3000 feet. For this laborious attempt it was abso- 
lutely necessary to procure additional forces, and a party of 
Chinese, of whom there are many on the island, was engaged 
to help them. These people were much amused with Napo- 
leon’s working-dress, which was a jacket and large trousers, 
with an enormous straw hat to shield him from the sun, and 
sandals. He pitied those poor fellows who suffered from the 
heat of the sun, and made each of them a present of a large 
hat like his own. After much exertion the basin was finished, 
the pipes laid, and the water began to flow into it. Napoleon 
stocked his pond with gold-fish, which he placed in it with his 
own hands. He would remain by the pond for hours together, 
at a time when he was so weak that he could hardly support 
himself. He would amuse himself by following the motion 
of the fishes, throwing bread to them, studying their ways, 
taking an interest in their loves and their quarrels, and 
endeavoring with anxiety to find out points of resemblance 
between their motives and those of mankind. He often sent 
for his attendants to communicate his remarks to them, and 
directed their observations to any peculiarities he had ob- 
served. His favorites at last sickened, they struggled, floated 
on the water, and died one after another. He was deeply 
aflected by this, and remarked to Antommarchi, “You see 
very well that there is a fatality attached to me. Everything 
I love, everything that belongs to me, is immediately struck : 
heaven and mankind unite to persecute me.” From this time 
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lie visited tliein daily in spite oi siekness ur iutd Wfatlier, unr 
did liis anxiety diniiiiish until it was dise«)V«‘rrd that a etjpprrv 
cement, with whi(fh the bottom ol. the basin was |»iaston*d, 
had poisoned the water. tish which were not yet dea«i 

were then taken out and pul into a tub. 

Napoleon appears to have taken }>eeuliar intiTest in nhsin*v» 
ing the instincts of animals, and i-oinj)aring tindr practices and 
propensities with those of men. A rainy day, duriiig which 
the digging of the tank could not he proet‘cdt*d with, gave 
occasion for some obst‘rvations on tiie actions ol a numher of 
ants, which had madi^ a way into his lunlroom, climbed upon 
a table on wliich some sugar usually stood, and taken posses- 
sion of tlie sugar-basiti. He wamld not allow thi‘ industrious 
little insects to be (listurlual in their plans; but he now ainl 
then uioviul the sugar, follow(‘d tlndr maiaeuvres, and admired 
tlie activity and industry they displayi*d until t,hcv hail found 
it again ; this tht‘y liad Ixam sometinuss two or three days in 
efiV(;tiug, though th(\y always sue(‘eeded at last. He tlien sur- 
rouii(h‘d the basin with water, hut iln* ants still reached it; 
lie finally (unployial vim*gar, and the insects were unabh* to 
get through tin* m^w obsta(dt‘. 

l>ut tlui slight aiddvity of mind tliat now remained to him 
was soon to be ex(dianged for the languor and gloom of sick- 
ness, with but few int(*rvals Ixd.ween positive suffering and 
the most distn^ssing lown(\ss of s[>irits. ''Huvards the end of 
the year 1820 he walked witli dillumlty, anil reipuretl assist- 
ance even to reach a chair in Ins ga.rden. He became nearly 
incapable of the si ightiust ac.tion ; his h«gs swelled; the pains 
in his side and back wen^ iiun’eastul ; he was t roubled witli 
nausea, profuse sweats, loss of appetite, and was subjeet, to 
frequent faintings. “ Hen^ I am, Doc'tor/'said In* one day, 
‘Hit my last cast. No more, miergy or strength left. I bend 
under the load. . . . T am going. I fmd that mv hour is come/' 

Some days after, as lui lay on Ids eoucli, he feelingly ex» 
piressed to Antominarchi the vast change which had taken 
place witliin liim. He recalled for a fi*w^ moments the viviil 
recollection of past tiimxs, and compared Ids former tmergy 
with the weakness which he wjis thmi sinking umb*r. 
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The news of the death of his sister Elisa * also affected him 
deeply. After a struggle with his feelings, which had nearly 
overpowered him, he rose, supported himself on Antom- 
marchi’s arm, and regarding him steadfastly, said, ^^Well, 
Doctor ! you see Elisa has just shown me the way. Death, 
which seemed to have forgotten my family, has begun to 
strike it ; my turn cannot be far off. What think you ? ” — 
“Your Majesty is in no danger: you are still reserved for 
some glorious enterprise.” — “ Ah, Doctor, I have neither 
strength nor activity nor energy; I am no longer Napoleon. 
You strive in vain to give me hopes, to recall life ready to 
expire. Your care can do nothing in spite of fate : it is im- 
movable : there is no appeal from its decisions. The next 
person of our family who will follow Elisa to the tomb is that 
great Napoleon who hardly exists, who bends under the yoke, 
and who still, nevertheless, keeps Europe in alarm. Behold, 
my good friend, how I look on my situation ! As for me, all 
is over • I rejpeat it to you, my days will soon close on this 
miserable rock.” “We returned,” says Antommarchi, “into 
his chamber. Napoleon lay down in bed. ^ Close my win- 
dows,’ he said; 4eave me to myself; I will send for you by 
and by. What a delightful thing rest is ! I would not ex- 
change it for all the thrones in the world ! What an altera- 
tion ! How I am fallen ! I, whose activity was boundless, 
whose mind never slumbered, am now plunged into a lethargic 
stupor, so that it requires an effort even to raise my eyelids. 
I sometimes dictated to four or five secretaries, who wrote 
as fast as words could be uttered: but then I was Napoleon- 
— now I am no longer anything. My strength — my facul- 
ties forsake me. I do not live — I merely exist.’ ” ^ 

From this period the existence of Napoleon was evidently 
drawing to a close — his days were counted. Whole hours, 
and even days, were either passed in gloomy silence or spent 
in pain, accompanied by distressing coughs, and all the melan- 
choly signs of the approach of death. He made a last effort 
to ride a few miles round Longwood on the 22d of January, 

1 Elisa (Marianne Elisa) Bonaparte, formerly Grand Duchess of Tuscany, 
the wife of Bacciochi, died in August, 1820. 

2 Antommarchiy vol. i. p. 371. 
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1821, but it (‘xliausbnl liirf stnuiu^th, and rnijii that tiiu(‘ bis 
only exercise was in tiie (talash. Kv(‘ii lliai mention soon 

became too fatiguing. 

He now kept his room, ami no bnigtu* stirred out. His dis- 
order and his weakness inereasial upon him. He still wasabb‘ 
to eat something, but very little, and with a worse appddtt* 
than ever. “Ah! doctor,'" he extdaimed, Iujw I suft\‘r ! 
Why did the eaimon-balls sj)an* me only to di{‘ in this df^plor- 
able manner? I that was so aetiv<*, so ahu-t, can now s(*arei‘ly 
raist^ my eyelids ! ” 

His last airing was on tin* 17th of March. 'The dis(*ast‘ in- 
creased, and Antommarehi, wlio was mm'h alarmed, obtained 
with some difiiculty permission to .s(‘<^ an English {diysidan. 
He lield a (ionsultation, on tln‘ 2<>th (d’ Mandi, with Hr, ArnoH- 
of the 20th Kegiimmt ; but Na.p(>b*on still nd'used to take 
medicine, ami often re]»‘at<‘(l his favorite saying: “ I{lv<‘ry- 
thing that must hapj)en is written down : our Inmr is inarkrsl, 
and it is not in our power to take* from tiun* a portion wliie.h 
natuiMi refuse's usd’ He contiiunul to grow worst*, a, ml at last 
consented to stM* Dr. Arnott, whose tirst visit was on tln^ 1st 
of April. He was introduced into tin* (diamher of t.in* patient-, 
which was darkent^d, and into wliitdi Napoleon di<l not suffer 
any liglit to be brouglit, examined Ids pul.st* ami the oth(*r 
symptoms, ami wirs reqiuestt^d to n^[)(*at liis visit tin* next 
day. Napoleon was now within a month of his death, and 
although he occasionally s})oke with the elo(|uen(*e. and vein*- 
mence he had so often exhibited, his mind was (*vidently 
giving way. The reported appearance oi' a comet was taken 
as a token of his di*.ath. He was exe 4 tt‘d, and exelaimetl 
with emotion, “ A comet ! that was tiu^ precursor of tln^ 
death of Cmsar.’’ 

On tlm 3d of April the symjjtoms <d' the clisord(*r had 
become so alarming that Antommandn informed Ih*rtraml 
and Montholon he thought Napoleon’s danger imminent, and 
that Napoleon ouglit to take st(j})S to put his affairs in or(h*r. 
He was now attacked by fever and by violent thirst, whicdi 
often interrupted his slee}) in the night. On the 14th, Napo- 
leon found himself in better spirits, and talked with Dr. 
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A.rnott on the merits of Marlborough, whose Campaigns he 
iesired him to present to the 20th Eegiment,^ learning that 
bhey did not possess a copy in their library. 

On the 15th of April, Kapoleon’s doors were closed to all 
but Montholon and Marchand, and it appeared that he had 
been making his Will. On the 19th he was better, was free 
from pain, sat up, and ate a little. He was in good spirits, 
and wished them to read to him. As General Montholon 
with the others expressed his satisfaction at this improvement 
he smiled gently, and said, “You deceive yourselves, my 
friends : I am, it is true, somewhat better, but I feel no less 
that my end draws near. When I am dead you will have the 
agreeable consolation of returning to Europe. One will meet 
his relations, another his friends; and as for me, I shall 
behold my brave companions-in-arms, in the Elysian Eields. 
Yes,” he went on, raising his voice, “Kleber, Desaix, Bes- 
si5res, Duroc, Ney, Murat, Mass6na, Berthier, all will come to 
greet me ; they will talk to me of what we have done together. 
I will recount to them the latest events of my life. On seeing 
me they will become once more intoxicated with enthusiasm 
and glory. We will discourse of our wars with the Scipios, 
Hannibal, Caesar, and Frederick — there will be a satisfaction 
in that ; unless,” he added, laughing bitterly, “ they should 
be alarmed below to see so many warriors assembled to- 
gether ! ” 

He addressed Dr. Arnott, who came in while he was 
speaking, on the treatment he had received from England ; 
said that she had violated every sacred right in making him 
X)risoner, that he should have been much better treated in 
Itussia, Austria, or even Prussia ; that he was sent to the 
horrible rock of St. Helena on purpose to die ; that he had 
been purposely placed on the most uninhabitable spot of that 
inhospitable island, and kept six years a close prisoner, and 
that Sir Hudson Lowe was his executioner. He concluded 
with these words : “ You will end like the proud republic of 
Venice ; and I dying upon this dreary rock, away from those 
I hold dear, and deprived of everything, bequeath the oppro- 

1 Now the Lancashire Fusileers. 
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would be piaetnl to lit* ill siiit.t* aftt*!* his tieaih; and iiiidiiii^ 
his religious attt‘ii(iant had ut*vt‘r udiriatoti in .uirh a . 
nity lie gave the most ininutt* instnit*! ions lor tin* uf 

eoiiducting it. Ht* ai‘tt*rward.s dociarod that hr \irahi di*% 
as lie was born, a Catlujlie, ami dtssirrd that imr^s ; iaedd ‘hr 
said by his body, ami tin* eustomary (•i‘rriminir> : diruld hr 
perforined every day until his huriald d'hr rxprr;' sir»n of 
his face was (*arm*st and eonvulsivt*; In* saw Ant«?ntmarrbi 
watcliing tin*. <*ontraeiions wdiieh la* umlerwriil. ulirn his 
eye eaught some imlieation iliat displrasni Id in. \’ ou an* 
above- tli(*se wt*akm*ss(‘.s ; hut what wouiti you havr‘/ I am 
mtitln*!* pliilosoj>b(*r nor pbysieian. I believe in tlod; I am 
of the r<‘ligion of my fatht‘rs; evt*ry <me eanrnd be an athei d, 
wlio ])l(*a.S(‘S.''’ 'Fhen turning to tin* priest. “ I was b«uti in 
the (Jatbolic religiim. I wish to ftdhl tin* iluties whieh it 
impost's, and to rt'et'ivt* tin* .sm*eor which it adnuni: ters. 
Vou will say mass t‘vt*ry day in the atljoining ehapei, and 
you will (UKpost* the Holy Saeramt'iit for forty hours. Alter 
I am dead you will plant* ytmr altar at my ln‘a«i in the funeral 
chamlier; you will tnuitimu* to et*l(*hrut<‘ mass, and perform 
all the eustomary e(*rt‘monit‘s ; you will not- erase till 1 am 
laid in tln^ ground.” Tin* Abbe (A'ignale i wit hdrew ; Napoh-on 
reproved Ins fellow-ttountryman for hi.'^' snpposeil inerednlity. 
^^(Jan you carry it to this point V Han you tlishelieve in Hod ? 
Everything jn'oelaims His e.xisit'net* ; ami, Iwsidt's, the great 
est minds have thought so.”-*--** But, Sire, I have m-ver railed 
it in (]ut*stion. I was aUt*nding to tin* progress of tin* fev«*r: 
your Alaj(*sty famdtMl you saw in my featurt*.s an expre.MHii 
which they had not.” — an* a piiysieian, l><Hiord‘ he 
replied laughingly; “these ftdks,” he atltled, half to IniUMdf, 


1 Bcmovcd at an early age from lionn* infimmces, NjiiMdeords yeutd hinl 
coincided with the worst an<i most irndighms lun* of France, "a flme of 
revolt against religion, morality and decency. Although hm omii life was 
not a pure one, few men of the time came thnmgh the fnrimcf^ iiioff> 

unscathed. 
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'^are conversant only with matter; they will believe in 
nothing beyond.” ^ 

111 the afternoon of the 25th he was better ; but being 

left alone, a sudden fancy possessed him to eat. He called 

for fruits, wine, tried a biscuit, then swallowed some cham- 
pagne, seized a bunch of grapes, and burst into a fit of 
laughter as soon as he saw Antommarchi return. The 

physician ordered away the dessert, and found fault with the 
maitre dUiStel ; but the mischief was done, the fever returned 
and became violent. The Emperor was now on his death- 
bed, but he testified concern for every one. He asked 

Antommarchi if 500 guineas would satisfy the English 
physician, and if he himself would like to serve Maria 
Louisa in quality of a physician ? ' She is my wife, the first 
Princess in Europe, and after me you should serve no one 
else.” Antommarchi expressed his acknowledgments. The 
fever continued unabated, with violent thirst and cold in the 
feet. On the 27th he determined to remove from the small 
chamber into the salo7i. They were preparing to carry him. 
^‘No,” he said, ‘^not until I am dead; for the present it will 
be sufficient if you support me.” 

Between the 27th and 28th the Emperor passed a very 
bad night ; the fever increased, coldness spread over his 
limbs, his strength was quite gone. He spoke a few words 
of encouragement to Antommarchi ; then in a tone of perfect 
calmness and composure he delivered to him the following 
instructions: “After my death, which cannot be far off, I 
wish you to open my body : I wish also, nay, I require, that 
you will not suffer any English physician to touch me. If, 
however, you find it indispensable to have some one to assist 
you, Dr. Arnott is the only one I am willing you should 
employ. I am desirous, further, that you should take out 
my heart, that you put it in spirits of wine, and that you 
carry it to Parma to my dear Maria Louisa: you will tell 
her how tenderly I have loved her, that I have never ceased 
to love her; and you will report to her all that you have 
witnessed, all that relates to my situation and my death. I 
i Antommarchi, vol. ii. p. 121. 
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Tecommend you, above all, (‘.an* fully it) examine my stnmaeh, 
to make an exa(d. dotaili‘(l report of it, whieh you will cuiivi'y 
to iny son. The vomitings whieh sueeeed i*a<*h ntJirr wilhniii 
intermission lead me to suppost* that the st.oinaeh is the nur 
of my organs which is tin* must derartgiMi, ami I am iiieliried 
to believe that it is ailected witli the di.seasi' wliit/h enndueird 
my father to the grave, — I mean a cancer in the lower 
stomach. What think you?-^ His physieian he.silal ing, Ii«* 
continued — “I have not doubted this since I lonmi the, 
sickness become frefjucnt and ol)stinat(a It is nevertlmb\ss 
well worthy of rtmiark that I have always had a stumaeh of 
iron, that I have felt no inconvenience from this organ till 
latterly, and that whenais my father w.as foml of high- 
seasoned dishes and spiritiKuis Ii<piors, I havt* never been abl{‘ 
to make use of tlnmn H<‘ it us it may, I <mtreal, I <“ha.rge 
you to neglect notliing in sueli an examination, in onlerthat 
when you s(‘e my son you may communiiaite the result of 
your obs(*rvations to him, and point out. the most suitable 
remedies. Wlien I am no more you will ngKiir to Kunm; 
you will find out my mother and my family, will giv«* 

them an account of all you liavt* observt*ti relative to mv 
situation, my disorder, and my <leath on this remot<* and 
miserable roc.k j you wdll ttdl tluuu that tin* great Napoi«*on 
expired in the most deplorable state, wanting everything, 
abandomal to Idmself and his glory.’- It was ten in tin* 
forenoon ] after this the fever abated, and In* fell init) a sort 
of doze. 

The Emperor passed a very bad night, and (‘ould not H!ee|). 
He grew liglit-headed and talked iu{;ohen*nt.ly ; .st ill the tVv«*r 
had abated in its violence. Towards morning ilu* Iiii*eoug!i 
began to torment bim, the fever increased, and be be(*ame 
quite delirious. He spoke of Ids (*umplaint, ami (*ailed upon 
Baxter (the GovernoHs [diysieian) to app(*ar, <*oim* and scf* 
the truth of his rejiorts. TInm all at omn* fam^ying oWIcara* 
present, he imagined a dialogue l)eiwei*n thi*m, throwing a 
weight of odium on the English polic'.y. I1n* f4*ver Iiaving 

^ It will bo roinomboml that ov<5n tho jtcxtr Hufisfaction uf rriaiiiing anur- 
geoii— 'O’Moara— of his own cboioo, lia<l boon tlcnicil to Na|H»io«>n. 
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subsided, his hearing became distinct; he grew calm, and em 
tered into some further conversation on wliat was to be done 
alter his death. He felt thirsty, and drank a large quantity 
of cold water, ^^f fate should determine that I shall recover, 
I would raise a monument on the spot where this water gushes 
out: I would crown the fountain in memory of the comfort 
which It has afforded me. If I die, and they should not pro- 
scribe my remains as they have proscribed my person, I should 
desire to be buried with my ancestors in the cathedral of 
Ajaccio, in Corsica. But if I am not allowed to repose where 
I was born, why, then, let them bury me at the spot where 
this fine and refreshing water flows.” This request was after- 
wards complied with.^ 

He remained nearly in the same state for some days. On 
the 1st of May he was delirious nearly all day, and suffered 
dreadful vomitings. He took two small biscuits and a few 
drops of red wine. On the 2d he was rather quieter, and the 
alarming symptoms diminished a little. At 2 p.m., however, 
he had a paroxysm of fever, and became again delirious. He 
talked to himself of Trance, of his dear son, of some of his 
old coinpanions-in-arms. At times he was evidently in imagi- 
nation on the field of battle. Stengel ! ” he cried ; Desaix ! 
Massena! Ah! victory is declaring itself! run — rush for- 
ward — press the charge ! — they are ours 1 ” 

I was listening,” says Dr. Antommarchi, “ and following 
the progress of that painful agony in the deepest distress 
when Napoleon, suddenly collecting his strength, jumped on 
the floor, and would absolutely go down into the garden to 
take a walk. I ran to receive him in my arms, but his legs 
bent under the weight of his body ; he fell backwards, and I 
had the mortification of being unable to prevent his falling. 
We raised him up and entreated him to get into bed again; 
but he did not recognize anybody, and began to storm and fall 

1 Tlie place determined on for his grave was a verdant spot about three 
miles from Longwood — a place pointed out by himself a short time before 
his death. It was a small secluded recess, where his Chinese servants used 
to draw the water which they carried to Longwood for his use. It was more 
green and shady than any other in the neighborhood, and it was here that 
Ka])oleon was accustomed to repose, under the beautiful willows which over- 
hung the spring. — Editor of 1836 edition. 
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into a violent passion. lie was uiH‘ons(*i<>us, ani anxiously 
desired to walk in the gardcui. In the eoursi‘ ol t ln‘ tiay, how- 
ever, he beeaine more collected, a.nd ay,^ain spoke ol his disease, 
and the precise aiiatonucal exaiuination he wished lo he made of 
his body after deatli. lie Inul a iaiiey that this lui^^ht. he usts 
ful to his son.” The physicians of ..Montpelier," he said in 
Antommarchi, ‘'‘^announced that th(‘ scirrhosis in the pylorus 
Avoiild be hereditary in my family; their report is, I beli«‘ve, 
in the hands of my brotlier Jjouis ; ask for it and compare it 
with your own observations on 1113' eas<‘, in order that my s«»n 
may be saved from this (uaitd disease. You will se«‘ him, I )(H'tor, 
and you will point out to him what is bt*st to d(>, and will 
save him from the cruel suffVrinj^s I now (‘xp<‘rienee. This is 
the last servic(‘, 1 ask of you.” Later in the tiay lu‘ sai<!, 
“Doctor, I am very ill—-] feid tliat f am ^'oin,i( U> die." 

The last time ]^a])oleou sjjoke, exct‘pt to utter a few short 
unconnected words, wa,s on tb(‘ ,'>d of .May. It. was in the. 
afternoon, and lie Iiad nspaxsted his attendants, in ease td' his 
losing cous(dousne,ss, not t{» allow any Knglish physiedan to 
approach him except Dr. Arnott. “1 am going to die," said 
he, “and you to .r(‘turn to Luropt^ ; I must giv(‘ you some advice 
as to the line of eondue-t you an* to pursue. \'ou hav«‘ ^dlared 
my exile, you will be faithful to my nnunorv, ami will not do 
anything that may iiijun* it. I havt^ sauet.ioued all proper 
principles, and infused tliem into my laws and a<'ts; I have 
not omitted a single one. Unfortunabdy, howev(‘r, the, cir» 
cuinstances in wliielx 1 was placed W(‘re ardmm.s, and I was 
obliged to act with severity, and to postpone ilu* exeruti<m of 
my plans. Our reverses oc.curn*d ; I c.oidd not unbemi tin* 
bow ! and France has been d<*prive.(l of the liberal inst.iiut ions 
I intended to give her. She judges me with indulgence ; slic 
feels grateful for my intentions; sin*, ednuushes my name ami 
my victories. Tmitat<^ lier examph*, he faithful U) the i^pinions 
we have defended, and to the glory we hav(* acquired ; any 
other course can only lead to shaim*. and confusitm.” 

From this moment it docs not app(‘ar that Napoleon s]jnw(‘d 
any signs of understanding wdiat was going forward around 
him. His weakness increased (‘ve.ry luoimmt, and a harassing 
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hiccough continued until death took place. The day before 
that event a fearful tempest threatened to destroy everything 
about Longwood.^ The plantations were torn up by the roots, 
and it was particularly remarked that a willow, under which 
Napoleon usually sat to enjoy the fresh air, had fallen. “ It 
seemed,’^ says Antommarchi, “as if none of the things the 
Emperor valued were to survive him.’^ On the day of his 
death Madame Bertrand, who had not left his bedside, sent 
for her children to take a last farewell of Napoleon. The 
scene which ensued was affecting : the children ran to the bed, 
kissed the hands of Napoleon, and covered them with tears. 
One of the children fainted and all had to be carried from the 
spot. “We all,’’ says Antommarchi, “mixed our lamenta- 
tions with theirs : we all felt the same anguish, the same 
cruel foreboding of the approach of the fatal instant, which 
every minute accelerated.” The favorite valet, Noverraz, who 
had been for some time very ill, when he heard of the state in 
which Napoleon was, caused himself to be carried downstairs, 
and entered the apartment in tears. He was with great diffi- 
culty prevailed upon to leave the room : he was in a delirious 
state, and he fancied his master was threatened with danger, 
and was calling upon him for assistance : he said he would 
not leave him but would fight and die for him. But Napoleon 
was now insensible to the tears of his servants ; he had 
scarcely spoken for two days ; early in the morning he articu- 
lated a few broken sentences, among which the only words 
distinguishable were, ^tete d'’ aT7n.ee, ^ the last that ever left his 
lips, and which indicated the tenor of his fancies. The day 
passed in convulsive movements and low moanings, with 
occasionally a loud shriek, and the dismal scene closed just 
before six in the evening. A slight froth covered his lips, 
and he was no more. 

After he had been dead about six hours Antommarchi had 
the body carefully washed and laid out on another bed. The 
executors then proceeded to examine two codicils which were 

1 . ITea.ven his i^rcat soul does claim 

In storms, as loud us his immortal fame: 

His dying groans’, his last breath shakes oiir isle.” 

Walter, Upon the death of the Lord Protector. 
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directed to be opened imiii(*diutely ni’ttn- ilu‘ Kinp<‘n>r's decease. 
The one related to the gnituitit‘.s \vlii<‘h h(‘ ini.tMuied tuit i)i his 
private purse for tiie different iii<lividiiiils ol‘ his ht>ust*hol(ij 
and to the alms which he wished to be distributed auioni^ the 
poor of St. Helena; the other contained his last wish that 
^Hiis ashes should repose on the banks of the Stdne, in the 
midst of the French people wlioui he had loved so well.” The 
executors notified this recpiest to tin* (ioveriior, who staten! 
that his orders were that the body was to remain on tht‘ island. 
On the next day, after taking a jdaster cast, of t he face of 
Napoleon, Antomniarclii proceeded to open tin* body in tlie 
presence of Sir Thomas iteadc*, some staff olHcers, and t*ight 
medical men. 

The Emperor had intended his hair (whitdi was of a chestnut 
color) for presents to tln^ differ(‘nt meniiH‘rs of his family, anti 
it was cut off and kept for this pur}K)st‘. He had grown con- 
siderably thinner in ])ersou during the hist lew nnmths. Art(*r 
his death his face and body were pah*, but without alteration 
or anything of a cadavmrous appearama*. Ilis physiogiiomy 
was fine, th<i eyes fast tdostnl, and you would have said that tin* 
Emperor was not dead, but in a profound sh‘i‘p. llis moul.h 
retained its expression of sw(U‘tues.s, though om* side was tttm- 
tracted into a bitter smile. Several scars were seen on bin 
body. On ()j)eniiig it it was found that tin* liver was not af- 
fected, but that tlnu'c was that cancer of tin* st,oma(*h which ho. 
had himself suspected, and of whudi his fathtn* and tavo (d‘ his 
sisters died. This painful examination having lH*cn comph‘ie(l, 
Aiitommarchi took out tlui heart and ])lae<*d it in ;i silver vase 
filled with spirits of wine ; he then din^tded tin* ra/rf dr rhamhm 
to dress the body as he had bt*.en acamstomed in tin* Kinpi*ror's 
lifetime, with the (jraml cordon of tin* Legion of Honor across 
the breast, in the gre(m uniform of a c.olomd of the Ohassctirs 
of the Guard, decorated with tin* (U'dcu’s (d* the L(‘gion of Honor 
and of the Iron Crown, long boots with litt.le spurs, dually, his 
three-cornered hat. Thus habited, Napol(*on wa,s r(‘inova*d in 
the afternoonof the hth out of the hall, into which the crowd 
rushed immediately. The lin(*u which had l)tn*]i <‘mplovinl in 
the dissection of the body, though stained with blood, was 
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eagerly seized, torn in pieces, and distributed among the by- 
standers. 

Napoleon lay in state in his little bedroom which had been 
converted into a funeral chamber. It was hung with black 
cloth brought from the town. This circumstance first apprised 
the inhabitants of his death. The corpse, which had not been 
embalmed, and which was of an extraordinary whiteness, was 
placed on one of the camp-beds, surrounded with little white 
curtains, which served for a sarcophagus. The blue cloak 
which Napoleon had worn at the battle of Marengo covered it. 
The feet and the hands were free ; the sword on the left side, 
and a crucifix on the breast. At some distance was the silver 
vase containing the heart and stomach, which were not al- 
lowed to be removed. At the back of the head was an altar, 
where the priest in his stole and surplice recited the custom- 
ary prayers. All the individuals of Napoleon’s suite, officers 
and domestics, dressed in mourning, remained standing on the 
left. Dr. Arnott had been charged to see that no attempt was 
made to convey away the body. 

For some hours the crowd had besieged the doors ; they were 
admitted, and beheld the inanimate remains of Napoleon in 
respectful silence. The officers of the 20th and 66th ^ Eegi- 
ments were admitted first, then the others. The following 
day (the 7th) the throng was greater. Antommarchi was not 
allowed to take the heart of Napoleon to Europe with him ; he 
deposited that and the stomach in two vases, filled with alco- 
hol and hermetically sealed, in the corners of the coffin in 
which the corpse was laid. This was a shell of zinc lined with 
white satin, in which was a mattress furnished with a pillow. 
There not being room for the hat to remain on his head, it 
was placed at his feet, with some eagles, pieces of French 
money coined during his reign, a plate engraved with his arms, 
etc. The coffin was closed, carefully soldered up, and then 
fixed in another case of mahogany, which was enclosed in a 
third made of lead, which last was fastened in a fourth of ma- 
hogany, which was sealed up and fastened with screws. The 

1 The fiSth Re.a:imeTit, now hriofly called the Second Battalion of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales (Berkshire Regiment). 
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coffin was exliibited ill tlif* same plaec* as th** IhmIv had 

and was also covered with tilt M'l oak tlial Napolenii had worn 

at the battle of Marengo. The fumn-al was (.rdeivd for ilio 
morrow, 8th May, and the troot)S wen* to attend in the morn- 
ing by break of day. 

This took place accordingly; tlu* governor arrived first, 
the Kear-Admiral soon after, ami sh(.>rtly all the autlundiies, 
civil and military, were assembled at I,a)ngW(»od. ddie day 
was fine, the people crowded the. roads, luusie resounded ironi 
the lieights ; never had speetatde so sad and stdemn been 
witnessed in these remote regions. At halbpast twidve the 
grenadiers took hold of tlie coffin, litti‘d it with didiiuilty, 
and succeeded in removing it into the gr(‘at walk in tin* 
garden, where the hearse awaited tliem. It was placed in 
the carriage, cover(*d with a j)all (d“ vi<d<‘t-eolured velvet, and 
with the cloak wdiich tlu^ h(*ro won* at Marengo. Tin* Ihn- 
peror’s liousehold were in mourning. The eavah*ade was 
arranged by order of the ()[(>v(*rnor in the following manner ; 
The Abbe Vignale in his sac(*rdotal rolM‘s, with v<mug^ He*nry 
Bertrand at his side, bearing an aspersorium; I>o«*tor.i Arnott. 
and Autommarclii, the ]K*rsous intrusted wit-h tin* suj 4*riutend' 
ence of the hears(*, drawn by four bors(*s, b^l by gro<nns, and 
escorted by twidve gr(‘nadi(*rs witliout arms, on each side; 
these last were to carry tlu^ eofliu on tlu*ir shoulders as stnm 
as the ruggeduess of the roa<l previ'nt.<*d the h(*ars«* from 
advancing; young Napohmn Ih‘rtrand, ami Marehand, both on 
foot, and by the side of tin* ht'arse ; (!ouut.s Bert.raml and 
Montholon on horseliack close behind tin*, hearse ; a. part of 
the household of the Emperor; ('ountess pM‘rtrand with her 
daughter Hortense, in a (‘.abisli drawn hy two horses led by 
hand by her d()nn*stics, who walked by the side of iln* prec'i- 
pice; the Em])eror’s liorse h’d hy liis //e/z/e?//' A rcdiainbaud ; 
the officers of marine on ]i()rseba(^k ami on foot; the nlHeers 
of the staff on horseliack ; th(Mnemb(*rs of tin* eonneil t.he 
island in like maniuu-; (h*m*ral (loflin and tJu* Marquis Mont- 
clienu ^ on horseba(*-k; the Ib^ar-Admiral and tin* (lovernor tm 
horseback ; the inhal)ituints of tin* island. 

^ Tho Marquis Montchonu, a fornier was tin" r«*prrs«‘Utativ»* 

by the French Government to JSt. Helena. S<‘e O'Meara’n /Uti/-//, umliu 
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The train set out in this order from Longwood, passed by 
the barracks, and was met by ' the garrison, about 2500 in 
number, drawn up on the left of the road as far as Lfufs Gate. 
Military bands placed at different distances added still more, 
by the mournful airs which they played, to the striking sol- 
emnity of the occasion. When the train had passed the 
troops followed and accompanied it to the burying-place. The 
dragoons marched first. Then came the 20th Eegiment of 
infantry, the marines, the 66th, the volunteers of St. Helena, 
and lastly, the company of Eoyal Artillery, with fifteen pieces 
of cannon. Lady Lowe and her daughter were at the roadside 
at Hut’s Gate, in an open carriage drawn by two horses. They 
were attended by some domestics in mourning, and followed 
the procession at a distance. The fifteen pieces of artillery 
were ranged along the road, and the gunners were at their 
posts ready to fire. Having advanced about a quarter of a 
mile beyond Hut’s Gate the hearse stopped, the troops halted 
and drew up in line of battle by the roadside. The grenadiers 
then raised the coffin on their shoulders and bore it thus to the 
place of interment, by the new route which had been made on 
purpose on the declivity of the mountain. All the attendants 
alighted, the ladies descended from their carriages, and the 
procession followed the corps without observing any regular 
order. 

Counts Bertrand and Montholon, Marchand and young Ha- 
poleon Bertrand, carried the four corners of the pall. The 
coffin was laid down at the side of the tomb, which was hung 
with black. Near were seen the cords and pulleys which 
were to lower it into the earth. The coffin was then uncov- 
ered, the Abbe Vignale repeated the usual prayers, and the 
body was let down into the grave with the feet to the east. 
The artillery then fired three salutes in succession of fifteen 
discharges each. The Admiral’s vessel had fired during the 
procession twenty-five minute guns from time to time. A 

dates 18th eTune, 27th August, 13th arid 22d Kovember, and 31st December, 
181(5, and 14th and 31st March, 1817, etc., for some mention of him : also 
Wovters^ pp. 102() and 1030. Baron Stunner, sent by Austria, and Count 
Balmain, sent by Russia, arrived at St. Helena with Montchenu, 17th June, 
181(5, and left, Stunner in 1818, and Balmain in 1820. 
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huge stone, which was to have been employed in the building 
of the new house of the Emperor, was now used to close his 
grave, and was lowered till it rested on a strong stone wall so 
as not to touch the cofdn. While the grave was closed the 
crowd seized upon the willows, which the former presence of 
I^apoleon had already rendered objects of veneration. Every 
one was ambitious to possess a branch or some leaves of these 
trees which were henceforth to shadow the tomb of this great 
man, and to preserve them as a precio\LS relic of so memorable 
a scene. The Governor and Admiral endeavored to prevent 
this outrage, but in vain. The Governor, however, surrounded 
the spot afterwards with a barricade, where he placed a guard 
to keep off all intruders. The tomb of the Emperor was about 
a league from Longwood. It was of a quadrangular shape, 
wider at top than at bottom; the depth about twelve feet. 
The coffin was placed on two strong pieces of wood, and was 
detached in its whole circumference.^ 

The companions of Napoleon returned to France, and the 
island gradually resumed its former quiet state, while the 
willows weeping over the grave guarded the ashes of the man 
for whom Europe had been all too small. 


[ANNEX TO THE PRECEDING CHAPTER.] 

The following is the account of the last moments of 
Napoleon by Marchand, who succeeded Constant as valet de 
chamhre to the Emperor, at the moment of his quitting 
Fontainebleau to retire to the island of Elba. He was 
recommended to Napoleon by Constant : 


On the 27th of April, 1821, eight days before his death, the Emperor 
had passed several hours in forming an inventory of his snuff-boxes and 
other articles destined for his son, enclosing the whole in three mahogany 
cases, numbered I., II., III. He deposited them with me to place them 
in the hands of his son when he should become of age. 

This day was the most fatiguing which the Emperor had experienced 
during his illness, and one of the most painful to us his followers, as his 
approaching end was no longer doubtful. At various intervals sickness 


1 Antommarchi, vol. ii. pp. 186-186. 
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couipelled him to suspend for a time the expression of his last wishes. 
All our efforts to induce him to desist from a labor which produced such 
serious consequences were unsuccessful. “ 1 am very much exhausted,” 
said he, “ but am convinced that I have little time left, and that I must 
complete my task. Give me a little of that Constantia which Las Cases 
sent me; a little excitement will do me no harm.” I ventured to remark 
that that wine was very different from that which Dr. Antommarchi had 
prescribed for him. “ Bah!” said he, striking his forehead, “ neither he 
nor you understand anything about it: we want every support in this 
country. Why should you wish to see me remain here ? give me some of 
that wine; it will restore me. 1 do not desire to shorten my life, but I 
would do nothing to prolong it. Ah! ” said he, placing his hand upon his 
right side, I feel here as if a razor were cutting me.” 

Everything that was said by the Emperor was full of dignity, of resig- 
nation, and of goodness; the bed upon which he sat was covered with 
articles carefully sealed up and destined for his son and family. Among 
the number was a gold snuff-box, with a very beautiful cameo, which he 
bequeathed to Lady Holland, as a token of regard and grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the solicitude which this lady had manifested for the illustrious 
captive, in sending those little trifles always so well appreciated, and of 
which we are doubly sendble in the hour of misfortune. . There w'as also 
a plain gold snuff-box which he intended for Dr. Arnott, upon which he 
scratched with a pen-knife the letter N. A small sheet of pasteboard 
which he held in his left hand served him for a writing-desk. Count 
Montholon stood near his bed with an inkstand. Near him was a diamond 
necklace. Napoleon took it up, and giving it to me said, “ Keep this; I 
do not know what may he the state of my pecuniary affairs in Europe; 
that amiable creature Hortense gave it to me when I left Malmaison. 
thinking that it might be useful to me.^ Its value is, I believe, 200, OCX) 
francs; conceal it about your person. When you return to France it will 
enable you to wait for what I desire to give you by my Will and Codicils. 
Make an honorable marriage: choose your wife from among the families 
of officers or soldiers of my old Guard, There are many of those, brave 
fellows who are not in good circumstances; better fortune awaited them 
but for the reverses which France has experienced. Posterity will give 
me credit for what I would have done to serve them if events had taken 
another course.” After a short pause he sealed up his various Wills and 
Codicils to the number of nine separate packets, all nearly of a similar 
form, but of different thickness, folded at one of the four corners, tied up 


I This collar had a curious history. Given by Hortense to 

he left Malmaison, Napoleon had privately handed it to 

flip, to St. Helena, telling him to take care of it._ Las Oases n 

always under his clothing (Napoleon several times telling him to retain 

hi ^ot so accustomed to wearing it that, when removed froin Longwood 
fri laib^he fo?ffT to ^fve it back to the Eriperor, and it was only by means 
SX Enihshmfn ?hat Las Cases igit if secretly conveyed to Napoleon 
{Memorial de St Mdene, tome i. pp. 80-82 note). 
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with red ribbon, to which he annexed his signature and seal. About nine 
o’clock in the evening wrapped up in his dressing-gown, and sitting in an 
easy-chair with a little table before him, the Emperor caused the signa- 
tures and seals of his three executors to be affixed to his Will and Codi- 
cils — Count Bertrand, Count Montholon, and myself, also the Abbe 
Vignale, who was called for the same purpose. 

The Emperor having thus, as he wished, put his aifairs in order, em- 
ployed himself for a long time in considering what our condition and 
employments would be on our return to Europe. He conversed with his 
executors upon the course they would have to adopt upon their arrival in 
England and France in order that his ashes might not remain in exile at 
St. Helena. 1 extract in this place, from the verbal instructions that he 
gave, those which related to the King of Kome : “You will induce him 
to resume the name of ISTapoleon as soon as he shall have attained the 
age of discretion and can do it opportunely. If fortune should be propi- 
tious to him, and he should ascend the throne of France, it is the duty of 
my executors to call his attention to the debt of gratitude I owe to my 
old officers and soldiers, and to my faithful adherents. The recollection 
of me should form the glory of his life; you will do everything to encour- 
age this feeling in him; you will direct his ideas to facts and events; you 
ought to find in the possession of Albe, Fain, Meneval, and Bourricnne ^ 
many papers and documents )f the highest interest to him. Unless for- 
tune should restore France to my family I desire that my nephews and 
nieces should form marriages amongst themselves, and settle cither in 
the Roman States, ^ in America, or in Switzerland, so that my blood should 
not mingle in the Courts of Kings. To the Empress Maria Louisa you 
will, either by letter or in a personal interview, express the esteem and 
high sentiments I entertain for her; recommend to her my sou, whose 
only resource and chance of success is on her side. Make a collection of 
paintings, of books, and of medals such as can give to my son true ideas, 
and destroy those false ones which foreign policy has been able, no doubt, 

1 These four persons had been long employed in the private cabinet of the 
Emperor. Colonel Baron Bader d*Albe, sometimes printed “ Ualbo,” had 
been the secretary in charge of all the maps, — an important post, bringing 
him into the most constant contact with Napoleon, especially during the 
campaigns. See Baron d'Odleben’s Relation de la Oainpacjne de. 18h‘l (Ihiris, 
Blancher, 1817), p. 155, copied by Alison, chap. Ixxviii. para. 45-47. Colonel 
Baron Fain had been the Archivist of the cabinet from February, 180(1, to 
1814. In his Manuscripts he afterwards published important accounts of the 
events of several of those years. . Meneval had succeeded Bourricnne as 
secretary in 1802, and held that post till after the retreat from Moscow, when 
he was placed with the Empress Maria Louisa. The reference to Bourricnne 
after so many years of estrangement is curious. The reader will recollect 
the box of documents carefully buried by Bourrienne (vol. ii. pp. 172-178), 
and his subsequent denial of its existence in vol. iii. p. 253. 

2 See in Du Casse^ tome x. pp. 262-2()9, a detailed account given by Ber- 
trand to Joseph Bo]iaparte of how Napoleon wislied his family to obtain a 
firm hold on Rome and Switzerland by a series of marriages, and his advice 
as to their proceedings. See also Bingham’s Marriages of the Bonapartcs 
(Longmans, 1881). 
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CO inculcate, in order that he may learn the real state of things. When 
my campaigns of Italy and of Egypt, as well as those manuscripts which 
I leave, shall be printed, I desire they maybe dedicated to my son; I 
wish also that to these may be added the letters from sovereigns; they 
may be procured in the Archives : the national vanity will gain much by 
the publication of them, so that the permission to obtain them will not 
be refused.” ^ 

The last desire of Napoleon was executed by the publication of a part 
only of those manuscripts which were dictated by him to the Generals 
Gourgaud and Montliolon; the remainder are in the possession of General 
Bertrand, to whom I have been indebted for permission to print the Notes 
upon the Commentaries of CcBsar which have been in my hands during 
the last eighteen months. The nature of my service obliged me to be 
near che person of the Emperor, for he constantly did me the honor to 
desire I would read to him, or write from his dictation. It was in this 
manner that the Notes on the Commentaries of Coesar were written by 
me, and dictated by Napoleon, during his long and sleepless nights, 
“during which,” he would say, “study and occupation bring some alle^ 
viation to niy sufferings, and strew a few flowers on the path that conducts 
me to the grave.” 

The hours which preceded the death of Napoleon were employed in 
serious conversation, or in reading aloud, more than in the care of his 
health. Tlie two last readings which were made to the Emperor by his 
desire were The Campaigns of Hannibal^ read to him by Count Bertrand, 
and 77ie Campaigns of Dumouriez, which I had the honor to read. The 
last dictation that he undertook was to Count Montholon, in the night of 
the 2bth of April: it was a project of a military organization for France, 
and entitled “ Pkemi^jrk Reverie.” From four to five o’clock in the 
morning he continued to dictate to me the same subject, after the Count 
had retired, desiring me to call it “Seconds Reverie,” and to annex it 
to the other part. 

When he had finished he told me that he felt capable of riding fifteen 
leagues. Alas ! this state was not to last long. 

Between eight and nine o’clock in the evening of the 2d of May, being 
much occupied with testamentary matters, and expressing often a tender 
anxiety for his son, the Emperor dictated to me the following paper: 

“ jT leave to my son the house I occupied at Ajaccio with its accesso- 
ries, two other houses near the Salines, with their gardens, also all my 
property in the territory of Ajaccio, which, united, loillfuryiish him with 
an annual income of 50,000 francs. 

l^^ave ” He now found himself so much fatigued that he 

could dictate no more ; he postponed the remainder until the morrow , 


1 See Du Casse, tome x. pp. 229-306, for an account of the disappearance 
of this correspondence, in which we should have read the depth of serviiiW 
to which the Sovereigns had descended towards Napoleon in his days ot 
power. 
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his memory also seemed to fail. I Iuh‘w thv liiaf fa 

the Emperor in Corsica, and was parfectly awar** uh.lc h«* «liofa(r«| this 
last legacy that he possessed nothing of the kind he s|M'eif!ed, and e,»uld 
not, therefore, leave it to his son. I perceived several times during tins 
day gi'eat incoherency iu his iiiaiiiier, both in spe.iniiig and dicta? iiig. 
This aberration of niiiid continued at intervals uiiill t lu' .MIi of May. 

During the night of the. 4lh he was inueh. agitated. .Vinidst a long 
and continued delirium the words, “ Kranee. army/' ’ ^\ere fjv.|uo!itly 
tliotigh indistinctly iittenal by him; and the.M‘ were lie* last .sounds we 
heard from his lips. Tiie Emperor spolo* no m.uv ! 

At four o’clock iu the morning a eoinpaj alive (mIiii •.nee**tMie«| tin* 
troubles of the night; it was th.‘ seiamity of courage, th,- peaeo of 
nation. The eyes of the Emptuor lM*eaim* ti.K-d, lu«^ mouth nunaim-d 
open; a few drops of sactdiarine water given to him by Dr. Anfom- 
marchi seemed to animate his pulse, a sigh e.saaped hnii: \ve >iill iiad 
hope. 

At six o’clock all the French who were attached to tlje ^.-rvieo of N’apo 
Icon were permitted to enter his room. They rndr.i'oeel toshfb* fht* 
grief that oppressed them: they ttp]»roaehed the h- li on ulneh In* lay; flm 
silence of the (diamher of deatli <dulled <mr very soub. 

At half-past si.\ o’clock iu the (W’cuiiig a gun from tin* fort anuonneed 
“ the retreat,” the sun sunk below tli(‘ horizon; if u.is al-o the inomeiu 
tliat thisgnuit man wlm had commanded tlie \^tJr}d \\a e!iu !o|H'd in inr 
mortal glory. Theanxi(dyof Dr. .\ritommarehi iuer« ave,|. d'hat, fjand 
which had so ofltm cc)!innande<l vi<'toi*y was n.ov arr»*-fed by d» atb. Dr. 
Arnott., holding his waUdi, looked on it with lixed aftenfiou, to eoiinf the 
intervals of pulsation, tmd the moments In'twetm the hu 'eung si’,.:hs. 
Fifteen seconds — then thirty; ihjw a minute intervf’Uo-.. \Vr w.dtrd: w*- 
hoped. Alas! tin* Emi)eror was deatli 

His lips wc: re colorless; his mouth was .^lightly eonb ,:teffd ; hj , ryes 
were open, but fixed; bis countenant'e was e.din and sm'rne. 

In a few minutes (’aptain (’rf>kat was imniilueed t»y Dr. Armtif to 
verify the hour of tlie, Kmj)eror’s dtuitli: his eoiiuttuianee mdie.^rd the 
feelings of his licart. He imnuMUalely refiretl wit It much and 

expressed his sorrow at the obligation imposed on him. Ditetily after 
wards two English doctors entered, and having pla«*et| tleur hand*' *m tie* 
heart of the Emperor withdrew to certify to Sir fludson I.owe fin* repoii 
of Dr. Arnott. 

Thus peri.shed the Emp(‘rf>r Xapoleon, surnmnded by only a few fairli 
fuland devoted servants, exiled beyond the reach of fhonc natural obj»’c|*i 


1 Thiers (tome xx. p- TfH'») makes Na]»oleon's tsivt wt.ril -i *' Mon fjD . . . 
Farmco . . . Desaix.” Woulers (j». luitdi, writing under ihe eye i’riic e 
Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte, mak<*s the last wunln, •* 'IVua , , . ufiiiec . . . 
France.” Antoinmarchi (London, Dolburn, lH2h, voL d. |>. If/Jj only glvcH 
“ Head . . . army.” 
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ection which man seeks in the last and most trying moments of 
— a mother, a wife, and a child. 

lave read in the last work published relating to St. Helena that the 
sror, after having eulogized the Duke of Marlborough, and after 
ating to Dr. ArnoLt, for the 20tli Regiment, a copy of that General’s 
aigns, turned the Duke into ridicule after he had dismissed the 
sh doctor, and sang the first verse of the well-known ballad written 
irlborougli.i I declare that I have no knowledge of any such cir- 
.:ance. 1 was present, as well as the author of the work alluded to 
Emperor having sent for me), when the present of the books in 
ion took place. I^apoleon had passed in a sort of critical review the 
generals, and stopping at the name of Marlborough applauded his 
s and courage. With that solemn tone of voice which Napoleon 
so well how to assume when he wished to stamp his munificence 
an imposing character, he said, “Doctor, I love the brave of every 
n; I wish to make a present to the 20th Regiment; take these vol- 
and place them from me in their library.” 

len at St. Helena the Emperor honored General Bertrand with an 
inge of his own watch for that of the Count; he attached even to 
ict a glorious recollection; “Take this, Bertrand,” said he: “it 
k two in the morning when I ordered Joubert to attack Rivoli.” It 
hus the Emperor knew how to add a value to his gifts.*-^ 


lee Antommarchi^ vol. ii. p. 96. Napoleon only laughed when reminded 
3 air “ Marl brook,” saying, “ Such is the effect of ridicule; it casts a 
a upon everything, even victory.” 

?he remark made the gift priceless ! It must have been strange for Na- 
n at St. Helena to recall that bright clear cold night in' 1797 when, 
jt mountains blazing with the Austrian fires, ho threw himself on Al- 
with the weary divisions of Joubert, Massena, and Roy; and, outniim- 
and surrounded, won a victory, the account of which roads like the 
f some hero of romance. See Thiers’s Revolution, vol. iv. pp. (j04-()10. 
i were few among his soldiers who would not have risked their lives for 
a gift! See History of the Captivity of Napoleon, at St. Helena from the 
and Journals of Sir Hudson Lowe, by William Forsyth, Q.C. (Mur- 
853, 3 vols.), in which a worse case is made for Lowe and the English 
rnment than might have been expected from the account of the FinmcU 
rs. Note especially the obiection to allowing the Foreign Commission- 
' communicate freely with Napoleon and his 'staff (vol. iii. pp. 239-240, 
1)3) ; Lowe’s alarm at Montohonu receiving the dangerous present of 
French beans (vol. iii. p. 223) ; and the refusal to allow an inscription 
le coffin unless the name “ Bonaparte ” figured there (vol. iii. p. 295). 
fir Hudson Lowe must have been adequately punished in living to read 
ccounts of the second funeral in 1840. 
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Eeom tte time of its burial ir. ieoi ..i 

inany Ensflisli anni q -Potrr t? i ^ tliG visit of 

sMpf thertai“/.L *>*« 

Tba a,; taaX “ tr./Tbf 

the great Emtror %t the memories of 

the body of’the%l!^ f impossible to let 

M. Thiers tie 7 u® *7 

determined to annl 7 7 ^’’^ench Ministry, 

ot ttT co ‘ , '^5 ''!° ““*'“■* “a 'aatoraJa’ 

opinion of the old S, "f w.l7‘'l *° 

Duke, as ungeneroua 7 n f Wellington, and the 
to him when SvT" /, ‘ad been 

to preteii Ss ell"? r*"* “* “e body 

N-obler counsels prevailed - 

generous -words gave an affl Palmerston in i 

Government of Her lvS;« 

ness of this response will 7^ prompt- 

a proof of their desire to “ Prance as 

n^ion .1 nnimoeities rtich Zin^ oftT 

peior, armed against each other the French and 

^ This chapter is added hy the editor of the 1885 edition. 
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English nations. The Government of Her Majesty 
is confident that if such sentiments still exist any- 
where, they will be buried in the tomb in which the 
remains of Hapoleon are to be laid,’’i — a generous 
wish in which every Englishman must join; but the 
title of Emperor given at last to Napoleon casts 
odium on the men whose petty spite in refusing it 
gave, as was intended, such annoyance to the dying 
captive of St. Helena. 

^ Take back thy dead! and when thou buriest it, 

Throw in all former strifes Twixt thee and me!’ 

Amen, mine England! ’tis a courteous claim: 

But ask a little room too — for thy shame! 


But since it was done — in sepulchral dust 
We fain would pay back something of our debt 
To France, if not to honor, and forget 
How through much fear we falsified the trust 
Of a fallen foe and exile. We return 
Orestes to Electra — in his urn.” 2 

The intention of the French Government was com- 
municated to the Chambers by the Minister of the 
Interior, M. Charles de Hemusat, the son of the writer 
of the well-known Memoirs, and the plan was cor- 
dially approved. The Prince de Joinville, the third 
son of Louis Philippe, was put in charge of the expe- 
dition to receive the relics, and the frigate La Belle 
Fotde and the corvette La Favorite sailed from Toulon 
on the 7th of July, 1840.8 

A S])ecial Commission accompanied the Prince. 
Tlie Comte de Rohan-Chabot was nominated as 
Commissary of the King, and he and the Abb6 

1 History of France, l)y Guizot (Sampson Low, 1882), vol. viii. 

p. :m. 

2 Mrs. Browning, Oroioned and Buried. 

8 Woutors’ Annalcs Nayoleoniennes (Bruxelles, Wouters, 1847), 
pp. 107()~K)78, is mainly followi^l hero. 
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James Town expedition anchored at 
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^ Wouters, p. 1077. 
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his kneeling and weeping followers the scene must 
have been such as we read of in olden days at the 
opening of the shrine of some loved Saint. The 
body was placed in three coffinS; the outer one of 
lead, and then in a fourth, brought from Trance, a 
magnificent one of ebony. 

At three o’clock the coffin was placed on a car 
drawn by four horses and covered by an imperial 
pall with golden eagles and bees. The corners of 
the pall were held by G-enerals Bertrand and Gour- 
gaud and the young Las Cases and Marchand, who 
must have then been repaid for the devotion which 
had first taken them to St. Helena. The procession 
began to move at half-past three in heavy rain, the 
batteries of the Belle Bottle and of the island bring 
minute guns, and the English garrison with reversed 
arms lining the street through which it passed. On 
the Quay the Governor, General Middleinore, handed 
the body formally over to the French. The Prince 
de Join villa received the body on the Belle Bottle^ 
where it was placed in a Chapelle ardetite, while the 
imperial standard flew from the main. 

On the 18th of October the exj^edition sailed for 
France. The journey was uneventful, being only 
broken by rumors of a breach between England and 
France, when the Prince, with perhaps natural but 
to English minds somewhat theatrical emotion, made 
his sailors swear never to deliver the precious relics 
to the English. 

On the 29th of FTovember, 1840, the Belle Boule 
anchored at Cherbourg, and the next day it entered 
the basin amongst* the salutes of the forts and 
ships. On the 8th of December the coffin was trans- 
ferred to the steamer N'orinandie^ a thousand guns 
being fired when the body left the Belle Boule 
and another thousand when the Normandie left the 
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basin. On the 9tli ni' Oeeenilier the A tti'iiitl lid if 

entcired th<3 Soiu(‘. Af. Va.l dt‘ la ilai** tin' culliii iiad 
to be removed to a smalba* vessel, the lh>,'tid(\ w hieh 
carried it t<j Courbevoit*, which was nsuhied on the 
14tli of December. On tiu* Idtli td‘ Decembor, ISbt 
the body was carried throuL^h ihiris the 1 ii\ alities. 
It was placed on a sphmditi ear drawn by 
horses.^ Marshals (Judiiiot and Moiiior,- Adinii'al 
E/Oiissiiij and (leneral l>(*rtrand, luoiinted, held the 
corners of the pail. (leranh recovered from his 
wounds at Wavre, and now a .Marshal, erninnanded 
the escort, which imdudtsl the other Marshal 
Covered with all tin* insi^^nia of his rank, surnmnded 
by every detail of cen.nnonial with whitdi the Ariuy, 
the state, and the Churcii (‘Ver seek to honi»r their 
greatest dead, (mcircdt‘d by his (tld <*oiiirade.o met 
by the priests of th(» religi(»n to which in* had re 
Stored Frames amidst th<» .solemn tlninder ol the ninm 
which laid sounde<l so olden thronyhofit lu . ; tnrm\ 
lif(i, — the body ol’ tin* gr»*at Fanperoi* moved iimiei tiie 
arch whic.h told of his triumphs, t hroin^h a tiouble lou 
of eagles to tin* Church of tin* Invalided. I’he loo.d 
family, tin*. Ministi’rs, tln^ Ih*ers, the Ih-patie., the 
Great Dignitaric.s, wen* there assejubled to meet it. 
Marshal Monitt^y, the (rov(*rnor of the Invalide ,, tiuf 
feeble to sta.nd, wtts brought in to re(M‘ive the a.dirs 
of his old Chief. 

“Sire/^ said tln^ Prince* dc Joitiville, standimr a! 
the head of tln^ (ioliin, to tin* King, ** I present to yon 
the body of the Euip(*ror Napoleon. 1 rceeivi- if 
ill the nann^ oi Framu*,’’ an.swered tin* Soii*reinm 

^ Seethe fronti.spi(‘ce of the ciichth volinui* (oit/of //< f... »/ 
of Franro. 

n ^*^'‘'** Marshal luulor the M'oitMi lit-htin -Aimn. 

® The Marshals of Napclcotj iheii alivf** wore f 
Moiicoy, Soult, and \ ietor, UoriKulottc, aud Marricon, who 

was out of Fraiua*. Of .N'apojrou'H hr»»thfi'.s and Nintri'i JuMndi. 
Louts, and Jeronns alone, wen* livin**. 
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Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud placed on the 
coffin the sword and hat of the Emperor, and in 
1843 Joseph Bonaparte^ sent the great collar, ribbon, 
and badge of the Legion of Honor which his brother 
had worn. 

Hapoleon had again and finally conquered. He had 
died an exile, an outlaw, denied title, wealth, comfort, 
and even the family rights common to the lowest. 
How all that affection, gratitude, and honor could 
give were lavished on his corpse. Slowly wise,’^ 
France had claimed her great dead. While every 
throne in Europe was shaking, the Great Conqueror 
came to claim and receive from posterity the crown for 
which he had sacrificed so much. In the Invalides the 
Emperor had at last found a fitting resting-place, 
‘^by the banks of the Seine, amongst the French 
people whom he had loved so well.” 


France to-day — beaten in the great contest for the 
supremacy in Europe, weak from loss of blood, drained by 
the tribute to Germany, faint-hearted from the loss of her 
sons, distracted by factions, given up to men whose highest 
idea of statesmanship is worrying priests, or winning barren 
triumphs against weak nations abroad — lies exhausted, and 
apparently nearly as helpless as she was in 1793. But by her 
side still hangs the sword on which are engraven the names 
of Eivolt, Jena, Frtedland, and Austerlitz. The sons of 
the men who fought at Eosbach avenged that disaster at Jena 
and Auerstadt. The sons or the grandsons of the gallant men 
who died, outnumbered, round Metz may write fresh triumphs 
on that sword; and another and happier Bonaparte may 
restore to France her lost children, may obtain for a grateful 
and satisfied land her natural and rightful boundaries ; and 
then, while “ freedom crowns the edifice,” may unite the 

^ Josei)li and ,7 cronio were in time laid by his side. 
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glories of tlie iirst Empire with th(‘ eventual an<I permanent 
peace wliicli the tirst Napoleon (*oul(l m»t give his euiuiirv. 

As for Geriiiaiiy — ami so with Italy, —it is strange to 
reflect how much she owes her prt*seiit almost aehievsul unity 
to the work, for her and against ht*r, of the tirst Napt.teum 
With the inherent iinpatienee of a goiMl workman w;th a had 
machine, he had in 1803 forced her to diseani iiiueh of her 
antique framework; and by las intlutuier* he fai'ilitat»'d tht‘ 
work of crushing the i>etty States, or rather laddings, wiiirii 
stood in the way of the forma.tion of all nalioiial spirit. As 
for the so-called glorious u])rising of ISIM/’ the first, begin- 
nings of that spirit (which only manifested itself wlnui fho 
Grand Army had disapp(‘ared in tin? snows of hussiai ma\ be 
traced not only to tlie effect of la's blows, but also to the 
result of his busy and all-mnbraeing administration whieh, 
as in Italy, and as with the English rule in our day in India, 
by bringing all umhu* om‘. yokt^ for subj(‘elion. tmighi the 
rival tribes to r(‘ga.rd the.mselv(‘s as one nation for freedom. 

Posterity will reimunber mon^ of the great Emperor Ilian 
his military glory. We may huive in the grave <d' Na|H.ie.(n 
his many faults and sins. All tliat was bad and all that wan 
vile in his naturt*, is in no ne(‘d of fresh historians : we have 
had enough and to spare of tla^ seamy sid«‘ of his lib* froiu 
the pens of those who abi Ids bread and flattered him in his 
time of power. P>ut the pres<*nt gcmerathm is too lilodv 
to ignore his good <pia.lities. With 1dm despot iam was a 
means, not an end.’’ lb* sought power for no ignobh* pur- 
poses. The contempt for sloth, lucre, disorder, ami empty 
theories, the eye so quick to sec the decisive point of auv 
question, the power of mind and d<d,erminatitm td” brain 
which gave the world the (lodes, the far-reachiug ambition, 
the constant looking forward to the. judgment of pogeritv, 
the noble sacritice of tlie prf*.sent for the future, all Iheae 
are qualities too rare for the world to aObni to overiof ik. 

Standing by the gviun* wliniv. tin- givat. HiniH-nn- an 

Englishman may well i»(ni(icr over a chanict.iT ali.-n t.. the 
English mind in its virtues as in its I’anlts. En-lainl did imt. 
fear to face him when alive ; the sneers of the edurtier 
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men who found themselves and their petty policies swept by 
his strong hand forever from the scene, the shrieks of the vile 
revolutionary rabble on whom he set his heel, need not make 
Englishmen shrink now from doing him ;'ustice in his glorious 
grave. 



appendix. 


®:|je ®tll 0f Napolan. 

This 15th of April, 1821, at Longwood, Island of St. Helena. 

This is my Testament, or Act of my last Will. 

1. I die in the Apostolical and Roman religion, in the bosom oi 
which I was born more than fifty years ago. 

2. It is my wish that my ashes may repose on the banks of the 
Seine, in the midst of the French people whom I have loved so well.^ 

3. 1 have always had reason to be pleased with my dearest wife, 
Maria Louisa. I retain for her, to my last moment, the most tender 
sentiments. I beseech her to watch, in order to preserve my son 
from the snares which yet environ his infancy. 

-4. I recommend to my son never to forget that he was born a 
French Prince, and never to allow himself to become an instrument 
in the hands of the triumvirs who oppress the nations of Europe : 
he ought never to fight against France, or to injure her in any 
manner ; he ought to adopt my motto : — Every thmg for the French 
'geoyle. 

5. I die prematurely, assassinated by the English oligarchy and 
its tool. The English nation will not be slow in avenging me. 

6. The two unfortunate results of the invasions of France, when 
she had still so many resources, are to be attributed to the treason 
of Marmont, Augereau, Talleyrand, and Lafayette.2 I forgive them. 
— May the posterity of France forgive them as I do ! 

7. I thank my good and most excellent mother, the Cardinal, my 
brothers Joseph, Lucien, Jerome, Pauline, Caroline, Julie, Hortense, 
Catherine, Eugene, for the interest they have continued to feel for 

1 This wish remained unfulfilled till 1840, when the Government of Louis 
Philippe brought back Napoleon’s body and deposited it in the Invalides; 
see the last chapter of this volume. 

_ 2 Marmont had destroyed all hopes of resistance in 1814 by taking over 
his corps to the enemy. Augereau had resisted the enemy in the south 
without any energy. Talleyrand had assumed the government in 1814, and 
had handed over all the foreign fortresses still held by France to the Allies. 
Lafayette in 1815 had stirred up the Chambers against the Emperor : see 
I)u Casse, tome x, p. 234. 
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I pardon Louis for the libel he published in 1820; it is 
rciplete with false assertions and falsified documents. 

8. I disavow the Mcmuscrqji of St. Helena, and other works, under 
the title of Maxims, Saymgs, etc., which persons have been pleased 
to publish for the last six years. Such are not the rules which have 
guided my life. 1 caused the Due d’Enghieu to be arrested and 
tried because that step was essential to the safety, interest, and honor 
of the French people, when the Comte d’ Artois was maintaining, by 
his own confession, sixty assassins at Paris. Under similar circum- 
stances I should act in the same way.^ 


n. 

1. I bequeath to my son the boxes, orders, and other articles, 
such as my plate, field-bed, arms, saddles, spurs, chapel-plate, books, 
linen which I have been accustomed to wear and use, according to 
the list annexed (A) . It is my wish that this slight bequest may be 
dear to him, as recalling the memoi^y of a father of whom the 
universe will discourse to him. 

2. I bequeath to Lady Holland ^ the antique cameo which Pope 
Pius VI. gave me at Tolentino. 

3. I bequeath to Count Montholon'^ two millions of fi’ancs, as a 
proof of my satisfaction for the filial attentions he has paid me 
during six years, and as an indemnity for the losses his residence at 
St. Helena has occasioned him. 

4. I bequeath to Count Bertrand® five hundred thousand francs. 

Tiie Cardinal ” was Fesch, lialf-brother of Napoleon’s mother (by a 
second marriage of her mother). Julie” was Julie Clary, the wife of 
Joseph Bonaparte. ‘‘ Catharine ” was the daughter of the King of Wiir- 
ternberg and wife of Jerome Bonaparte. The end of all these persons is 
given in the chapter of this work headed the “ Cent Jours.” 

2 This work, MaRuscrit Veim de Sainte Helene dhine mcmiere mconnue 
(London, Murray; Bruxelles, De Mat, 1817), was really written by the Mar- 
quis Lullin de Chateauvieux {Metternich, vol. i. p. 312). See Savary (tome 
ii. pp. 377-378) as to the view that this statement about the Due d’Enghien 
is not to be taken literally, but rather as a protest against the idea of any of 
Napoleon’s functionaries daring such an act without his orders. His judg- 
ment miglU be deceived, but his power could not be trifled with. 

8 Lord and Lady Holland had been perseveringly kind in sending to St. 
Helena all that could alleviate the weariness of Napoleon’s captivity. 

4 Count Montholon afterwards accompanied the nephew of Napoleon, 
Prince (afterwards the Emperor) Louis Napoleon, in his attempt on 
Boulogne in 1840. When tried the Count declared that he who had received 
the last sigh of the martyr of St. Helena, and who had closed his eyes, 
could not abandon his nei)hew; he was sentenced to twenty years’ deten- 
tion, but pardoned after the escape of the Prince. He only died in 1853, 
seeing Louis Napoleon Emperor of the French. ‘ 

s General Comte Heiiri Gratien Bertrand, a distinguished engineer officer, 
had taken the post of Grand Mardchal du Palais when Duroc was killed in 
1813. He accompanied Napoleon to St. Helena, and in 1840 was one of the 
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f). I bequeath to iMaroluuid, luv chit^f atitt tit' i'ioanijrt', tmir litni' 
dred thousand i’niiu*s. 'Flu* sorvi(*t*s in* hu'^ r<‘n«l«Tr»i on* art* iliMvi* 
of africuid; it is un’ wisii that he ^houhl niarrv the widtiw, >i-frr. 
or daughter of an oilhau* or soldhu’ of uiy < >I'i < dtar<i. 

6. Item. To Saint-Denis om* hutulred tliioti>and tranr-. 

7. Item. ^J'o Xovam* (Xoverniz) <uie huiuiriMl thtMi>and franes. 

8. Item. To Teyron one hundred thousaiel franes. 

9. Item. To Arehamhaud tifty thousaiui frane- 

10. Item. To Cor.sor t\vt‘nty-iiv(^ thousand franes, 

11. Item. To ('handtdl the sann*.^ 

12. To the Ahlie Vignahr“ on<‘ hun<ire<l tlnuisand franes. If is juy 
wish that he sliould huikl his Inuise n<*ar (he i’onte Xu\(i d<* 

13. lUiin. To (kmut liits (’ases‘‘on(‘ Iiundred (hmisand rraue>. 

M, Item. ''Fo ( ’ount laivallellt* ’ om^ hnmlred thun siud franes, 
lo. Ittiin. To Larrey/* .surgeon-in-ehief, one humirisi thousand 

francs, lie is the most virtuous man I have known. 


Coinniissioii S(‘ut out by t]H‘ Freneh ( tovenniuuit to hrinj.^ faek fto’ h*»<ly of 
Na])oh‘on. llis body now Ties elose t»» that of tin* maa<*r in 'ivleuii h»‘ wan 
faithful in j^ood and hati fortune. 

* IMarchand, Saint-Denis, Novarn*, Feyroii, Ar<'h;ind»;oid, ,md ( ‘or**ur had 
all accompaniiui Najioleon to St. H«d»’na, au«l wi*r»' h« nt m Hin js }kui ot 
the. exjM'dition to hrin^ haek the ho<lv of the Faujseror to h'raio e, (‘handr’II 
oanie. out as cook with the Abbe's aiKil Antoininarehi in is;fu. nee nofi* a! o. 
2l<). 

The youn^? Ahbe Vqp^nah^ ha<l been sent out iii isyi) hy t'ardiual Fe u h 
with the Abbe Huonavita, wh«) ha<l returned to Kurope in Mareh. iH'iF 
Viijfnalohad iHU’foriued the last rit<vH for Xapoh'on. 

The (hunte (Dieudoninh dt* Las (’uses, <iri' 4 in.dl>' a naval ofljt t'r, h.ol 
retired to Knjj^lainl duriujic the Itevohitiou, where he <a*mpi*Hed hin hisiore al 
Atl(t$^ iindiT the naino of “ I/O Sa^t*. ” {.Ve/uore//, tone* iu, j». 'iT’Jn hut 
entered France duriiij; the (a>nHulale and hc'cauie on*- of thi* ( *haiirtMThMii»i 
of Napoleon. Ife. aeeompauied Napoleon to St. Ih-hnui, hut was i»r»lered 
away by Sir Hud.son Lowe in IHUI, when he hinmelf \va?i anvioiiH to r* turn 
to Lnro[H‘, partly for tin* health of hi.H son and partly to plead the eyuw' »d 
Napoleon. Arrived in Ktirope he, tried to induce flte Sovcreiicfi** of th«t 
Allianee to interv<*no in the treatment of Xnpulooii, hut f.uh d. llo wroie 
the Mnnon'id dr, tSuiutr Hvlntr, not to U 4 ' confused with tie' mfin 

tioned in t.he note on ]». .'{77. His son, Fminanuch uho wan wafh him at Hi, 
Helena, was the Las ('ases who aeeonnianied tin* exjuatuifju !«♦ hrinc leielk 
the body in IH-PI. 

4 Lavallette ha<l married a niece of .I<»Hephine, hnt llie nif-nfiMriid him 
hero is due to his condemnation by tlu' Ihuirhims; soc p, ’.!!C .d fhen iMluiufi. 

Karon Jean Dominiiiuo Lafny served as sur^-on \ufh for 

many years, oarninj^ a hi^di nqmtatmn with tin* army for hi*, nktll. imurane. 
and devotion. Tliis is dmi to the fact mentione<lin the IfcuiHrsul, 101110 
vi. pp. 371-374. Napoleon in 1HI3 hi'came uneaHy at the ntimlw r of ciit*. 
scripts who were found after th»^ liaftle.s injured in tiodr haiidi. and wlm 
were believed to have maiunsl tln'insclves purposely t»> avoid ser\ c. Iiurrey 
opposed this belief, and ev(‘nf nally, hraviii^^ NapolcoiFs amp-r at IjN liiinrfer- 
enco, proved that the injuries were causml by the inexiHuicitre of the men 
who, wdnm in the rear ranks, lire<l against tile hands 4,r ?|M»e m front, 
thing easy to do in the three and four deep formation td the Frtsnch. 
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16. Item. 

17. Item, 
sand francs. 

18. Item. 

19. Item. 

20. Item. 


To General Brayer^ one hundred thousand francs. 

To General Lefebvre-Desnouettes one hundred thou- 


To General Drouot^ one hundred thousand francs. 

To General Cambronne * one hundred thousand francs. 
To the children of General Mouton Duvernet^ one 
hundred thousand francs. 

21. Item. To the children of the brave Lab^doybre ® one hundred 
thousand francs. 

22. Item. To the children of General GhardJ killed at Ligny, 
one hundred thousand francs. 

23. Item. To the children of General Chartran® one hundred 
thousand francs. 


^ General Brayer, with General Travot, had been employed in 1815 in 
putting down the Royalist insurrection in La Vendee, and was exempted 
from the amnesty. He was condemned to death on the 18th of September, 
1816, but he had escaped abroad. See Vaulabelle’s Histoire des deux Resiau- 
rations^ tome in. p, 3, and tome iv. p. 210. 

2 General Comte Charles Lefebvre-Desnouettes, with the Lallemands, 
liad attempted an ^ramtc before Napoleon reached Paris, and was exempted 
from the amnesty and condemned to death. After fighting at Waterloo he 
tied to America, helped to form the Champ d^Asile in Texas (see p. 286), 
and perished in 1822 in a shipwreck on his passage to England. 

8 Drouot had accompanied Napoleon to and from Elba, and after Waterloo 
was retained by Davoust with the army as his influence with the Guard was 
important to keep that body in subjection to the Bourbons. He was tried by 
the Bourbons on 6th April, 1816, but as ho had never taken service under 
them three members out of seven of the Court acquitted him, and the charge 
thus, by French military law, dropped {Vauldbdle^ tome iv. pp. 193-195). 
See Napoleon’s remarks on him in the Memorial^ tome ii. p. 369 and tome iv. 
p. 309 ; also the note in Alison, chap. Ixxv. para. 51, on Drouot’s religious 
character. He took no further part in affairs. Lacordaire himself pro- 
iioixnced his funeral sermon. 

4 General Baron de Cambronne, a rough old soldier, was in the same 
position as Drouot, and was tried on 20th April, 1816, but the Court acquitted 
him (Vaulahelle, tome iv. pp. 195-197). 

5 General Baron Mouton Duvernet, a distinguished General of Division, 
exempted from the amnesty, after remaining a year in concealment gave 
himself up, and was tried on 15th July and shot at Lyons on 29th July, 1816 
( Vaul((h(>llo., tome iv. p. 207). 

6 Cliarles Huchet, Comte de Labe'doyere, Colonel of the 7th Regiment, 
at garrison in Grenoble in 1815, brought his regiment over on the approacli 
of Napoleon. He was tried on 14th August and .shot on 19th August, 1815, 
his widow having to pay the men who shot him; see Vaiddbelle, tome iii. pp. 
455-4(>(). 

Napoleon said to Girard’s widow at Malmaison, “ If all my generals had 
acted like the brave Girard I should not be here ” (Du Casse, tome vii. p. 15). 

^ General Chartran had been sent by Napoleon, when he returned from 
Elba, to the south, where he stopped the efforts of De Vitrolles to form a 
Royalist Government and centre of resistance, and escorted Vitrolles to 
Vincennes; see VitroUes, tome ii. pp. 407, 435. Although not exempted 
from the amnesty he was tried at Lille on 9th May and shot there on 22d 
May, 1816 ( Vavlabelk, tome iv. p. 199). It is strange that he should have 
been then in France, as when Napoleon was at Malmaison Chartran had 
gone to him to get funds for leaving France; see Vaulahelle, tome iii. p. 160. 
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24. Item. To the children of the virtuous General Travot ^ on3 
hundred thousand francs. 

25. Item. To General LalLamand, the elder , 2 one hundred thou- 
sand francs - 

26. Item. To Count Real ^ one hundred thousand francs. 

27. Item. To Costa de Bastilica,^ in Corsica, one hundred thou- 
sand francs. 

28. Item. To General Clausel ® one hundred thousand francs. 

29. Item. To Baron de Meneval one hundred thousand francs. 


^ General Travot had been employed in 1815 in putting down the insur- 
rection in La Vendee, as he had been also in the earlier insurrections there. 
His name did not appear in any of the exemptions from the amnesties; in- 
deed he practically had the protection of three amnesties. But just before 
the publication of the last amnesty, covering the cases of those against whom 
no suit had been begun, Clarke, the Minister of War, telegraphed, using the 
old signal posts (or telephores), to begin immediately a suit against Travot. 
The former Royalist Vendeean officers were now in the ascendant, and one 
of them, Oanuel, who in the days of the Repnblic'had fought in the ranks of 
the “ Blens ” against the Vendeeans, and in 1815 in the Vendeean ranks 
against Travot, was now appointed President of the Court which tried 
Travot on 18th March and on 20th March condemned him to death, alter 
whicli Canuel oommciiced an attack on the lawyers who had defend(‘.d his 
victim. Travot owed his life to the population of Rennes, who threatened 
to rescue him: only a weak military force was available, so, at sixty years of 
age, bis sentence was reduced to twenty years’ imprisonment. Ho became 
insane ; see Vaalabellp, tome iv. pp. 189-^212. 

2 General Baroii Charles Francois Antoine Lallemand (with his brother, 
General Baron Henri Dominique Lallemand, and Lefebvrc-Desnouettes) had 
attempted a military 4meute before Napoleon reached Paris. Ho accom- 
panied Napoleon to Plymouth, but not being allowed to go to St. Helena ho 
fled to America, and formed the Champ d’Asile in Texas; see p. 28(J. Ho 
eventually returned, and was made a peer by Louis Philippe. 

2 Comte Pierre Francois Real, employed under the Empire in the higher 
police functions. His non-receipt of Napoleon’s order to go to Vincennes 
was one of the causes of the death of the Due d’Enghien. He was Prefet of 
Police during the Cent Jours, but fled. He was exiled by the Bourbons, but 
eventually returned to ^’rance. 

4 Costa de Bastilica had protected the flight of Napoleon’s mother and 
family on 23d May, 1793, when their house was burnt by the partisans of 
Paoli, — an event which brought all the Bonapartes perinaneutly to Frances 
(lung’s Bonaparte, tome ii. p."2()2). Truly, as his bitter critic has it, Napo- 
leon had a memory. 

5 General Comte Bertrand Clausel would have been made a Marshal by 
Napoleon had it not been for the disasters of 1814. Clausel in 1813 com- 
manded the Army of the North in Spain when his condurd:, blainesd by 
Joseph, was approved by Napoleon; S(ie Du Casse, tome ix. In 1815 ho 
forced the Duehes.se d’Angouleme to abandon Bordeaux. Ho was sent(mc<‘d 
to death on 11th September, 181G { Van I ahe He, tome iv. p. 210), but the S('!n- 
teuce was remitted by the interposition of tlie Duchess d’Aiigoiileme (Lacro- 
telle, Histoire de France depuis la Rostav ration, tome ii. p. 18). Clausel had, 
however, got to America. He commanded in Algeria under Louis Philippe 
in 1830, and from 1835 to 1837. He was made Marshal in 1831. 

6 Meneval, the successor of Bourrienne as Secretary to Napoleon from 
1802 to 1812, when he became Chief Secretary to Maria Louisa. He accom- 
panied the Empress to Austria, but was allowed to rejoin Napoleon in 1815. 
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30. Item. To Arnault,^ the author of Marius^ one hundred 
thousand francs. 

31. Item. To Colonel Marbot one hundred thousand francs. I 
recommend him to continue to write in defence of the glory of the 
French armies, and to confound their calumniators and the apostates. 

32. Item. To Baron Bignon - one hundred thousand francs. I 
recommend him to widte the history of French diplomacy from 1792 
to 1815. 

33. Item. To Poggi de Talaro one hundred thousand francs, 

34. Item. To Sui'geon Emmery one hundred thousand francs. 

35. These sums will be raised from the six millions which I de- 
posited on leaving Paris in 1815, and from the interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent since July, 1815. The account thereof will be settled 
with the banker by Counts Montholon, and Bertrand, and Marehand. 

36. Whatever that deposit may produce beyond the sum of five 
millions six hundred thousand fi'ancs which have been above disposed 
of, shall be distributed as a gratuity amongst the wounded at the 
battle of Waterloo, and amongst the officers and soldiers of the bat- 
talion of the Isle of Elba, according to a scale to be determined upon 
by Montholon, Bertrand, Drouot, Cambronne, and the surgeon Larrey. 

37. These legacies, in case of death, shall be paid to the widows 
and children; and in default of such, shall revert to the bulk of my 
property. 


Ill, 

1. My private domain being my property, of which I am not 
aware that any French law has deprived me, an account of it will be 
required from the Baron de la Bouillerie, the treasurer thereof : 
it ought to amount to more than two hundred millions of francs : 
namely, 1. The portfolio, containing the savings which I made 
during fourteen years out of my civil list, which savings amounted 


1 Antoine Yincont Arnanlt, author of several tragedies, at one time an 
^miqrc, accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, and was made member of the In- 
stitute. He sat in the Chaniber of liepresentatives during the 

On the second Kestoratiori he was exiled, and was deprived of ms Chair on 
the purgation of the Institute by Yaublanc, the Minister of the Interior 
under Kichelieu’s Ministry. He happily apologized for Ins bitter epigrams 
hv comparhig bimsclf to a flint. “If sparks fly from me, the fault is not 
mine, but that of the striker.” See Merlet’s Tnhleaiide 
Francane, 1800-1815 (Paris, Didier, 1883), tome up. 414. He is described as 
wishing to praise Napoleon only after his fall. Ho lived to. regain h^ Chaii^ 

2 Ihu-on Louis Pierre Edonard Bignon, long engaged in the Empeior s 
diplomatic s(U-vicc, and who was Under-Secretary of State during the Ceni 
Jmrs. Ho signed the capitulation of Paris in 1815 as m .temporary charge 
of the Foreign Office. He commenced this contemplated hi^oiy , m which he 
wouid have been assisted by Maret, Due de Bassano (see Ernouf s Life oj 
Maret, p. 194), but he died in 1841, leaving it incomplete. 
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to more tluin twelve millions per amium : m\ jih*in‘>rv U ^omhI. 'J 
The produce of this jMjrtfoliu. 'I’hc 1 uniilurc < tii\ palaor-, oe h 
as it was in I<SI4, includino' tin* palaces »»f lhaiio, ^’]or^•llc♦^ and '! urin 
All this fiiniitun? was purchased with monc\- acernin;/ Inmi the civil 
list. 4. The proctaals of my houses in (he kinL!'doni of Italy. >uch 
as money, |)late, Jtiwels, furniture, t‘<piipaii-e<, ; the aci'nuiit> «»! uhicij 
will be rendered by Frincti Ku^^ene anti the iiitendaiit of the crown, 
Compagnoni. NAiauj.nN. 

2. I bequeath my private domain, onedniif to the .-urvi\inc 
ollieers and soldiers of tlic.r-reiicii army who h:u c btuofit dure Ida:.* 
to 181d for tin* ^lory ainl tin* iinlepcinlcifcc of tin* nation, {in- jh-tri- 
button to 1)(* made in proportion to tlndr appointiof-nt*' upon acii\c 
service, autl om*-half to tin* towns ami til-lrii'ls <*f A! ace. I. on aim-, 
Franelni-t ’omte, Burgundy, lite I.sle of France, ( ■hampa:.rne. Furr/, 
Dauphiin'*, which may InUa* sutfered hy either of tin* iinadon . 
There shall he previously set apart from this -um oin* million for 
the town of BHemn*, arnl one inillitai for that of M‘’‘r\ . 

[ appoint t’ounfs .M<nitK*ik»n atnl FeM’trand, and Marehand, the 
exeeutori® of tny Will. 

This pfesent Will, whylly written with my own haml. si'^ued 
and sealed with my own arms. 

(L.S.) Naimu.i.os. 


List (A). 

Annvxnl A> m// Will. 

I. 

1. Tlie eonsei'rated vessels which havi* heen in U'-e .at mv chapel 
at ].iOn^wood. 

2. 1 dirtud Ahbf‘ Vi^nale to pn‘serve tficm, and todeliuT them 
to my son when In* shall rea<‘h the uo:c t»f si\t4*en \ear>. 

n. 

1. My arms; that^ is to say, my swonl, that which | woro af 
Aust(*.rlitz, tlu^ sahn^ (d Sohieski, iiiv da;Ltfr‘***. tny >wort|, tin hmilinv 
knihn my two pairs of Versailles pLtols. 

2. My jii^oid dressinj^-c'use, that which 1 tnade \nv of on flic niMrn 
ing of lilm and of Austerlitz, of dena, of Kvlau, of Friedland. of the 
Island ol Lohau, of the Moskwa. 4^’ M4»ntmiraiF in thi^ point <»f 
view it is my wish that it may la* priM*hnm itt the eyes af mv son 
(It has heen depo.sited with (’iamt Berfrantl since Ini L) 
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3. I charge Count Bertrand with the care of preserving these ob- 
jects, and of conveying them to my son when he shall attain the age 
of sixteen years. 


m. 

1. Three small mahogany boxes, containing, the first, thirty- 
three snuff-boxes or bonbon7iieres ; the second, twelve boxes with the 
imperial arms, two small eye-telescopes, and four boxes found on the 
table of Louis XVIII. in the Tiiileries on the 20th of March, 1815 ; 
the third, three snuff-boxes, ornamented with silver medals habit- 
ually used by the Emperor, and sunciry articles for the use of the 
toilet, according to the list numbered I. II. III. 

2. My field-bed, which I used in aU my campaigns. 

3. My field-telescope. • . 

4. My dressing-case, one of each of my uniforms, a dozen of 

shirts, and a complete set of each of ’my dresses, and generally of 
everything used in my toilet. • 

5. My wash-hand-stand. 

6. A small clock which is in my bedchamber at Longwood. 

7. My two watches, and the chain of the Empress’s hair. 

8. I intrust the care of these articles to Marehand, my principal 
valet de chambre, and direct him to convey them to my son when he 
shall attain the age of sixteen years. 


rv. 

1. My cabinet of medals, 

2. My plate and my Sevres china, which I used at St. Helena. 
(Lists B and C.) 

3. I request Count Montholon to take care of these articles, and 
to convey them to my son when he shall attain the age of sixteen 
years. 


V. 

1. My three saddles and bridles, my spurs which I used at St. 
Helena. 

2. My fowling-pieces, to the number of five. 

3. I charge my chasseur, Novarre, with the care of these articles, 
and direct him to convey them to my son when he shall attain the 
age of sixteen years. 

VI. 

1. Four hundred volumes, selected from those in my library 
which I have been accustomed to use the most. 
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2. I direct Saint-I)(‘ijis t(> (‘arc of and to oonvcj 

them to my son when he shall attain fin? a^t? of sixteen years. 

NAPOLKiJN'. 


vrr. 

1. None of the arti(*les whiitli havi* been used by nu‘ shall be sold ; 
the residue shall be (livkl(?d amon^Li^st the (extaaifors of riiy Will and 
my brothers. 

2. Mandiand shall pres(‘rve my liaii\ and cause* a braeeb-f to }>«• 
made of it, with a little gold clasp, fo he sent to fin* Empress Maria 
Louisa, to ray mmher, and to each of my broth(‘rs, sisters, m‘phews, 
nieces, the Cardinal, and one of larg«‘r size for my son. 

3. Mandiand will send om7}>air of my gold shoe-buekI(*s to iVinee 
Joseph. 

4. A small pair of gold kn(*(‘.d)uekl(*s to Ihdnee Lucieii. 

6. A gold eollar-elas]) to !h*iiK?e «Ierdme. 


Inventoi'y of rni/ Ejfeds which MarclKtnd irill take care (f and 
convey if) my son. 

1. My silver dressing-(*ase, that which is on my lalde, furnished 
with all its utensils, razors, e.t(?. 

2. IVIy alarm-clock : it is tin* alarm-ehM-k of Fred(*riek 11., \Udih 
I took at Potsdam. (In box No. III.) 

3. Aly two watehes, with the chains of the Empress's h.air. ajid a 
chain of my own hair for tin? otlna- wah'h : Marehaud will get it 
made at Paris. 

4. My two 8c?als (onethcs(?al of Fraiu't?, (’ontain«*d in b<»x No. 
IIL). 

5. The small gold clo(?k whi(?h is now in my b<‘t{ehamber, 

G- My wash-hainl-.stand, its water-jug, foot-bath, (‘fc. 

7. My niglit-tables, thosti I us(‘d in Fram'c, ami my .silver gilt 
bidet. 

8. My two iron bedst{?ad.s, my niattre.s.ses, and my (‘overletn, if 
tliey {?an lx? ])r(‘.s<?rved. 

9. My tlir(?(? silv(?r llask.s, whi(‘h Indd my cau dc rit\ and \vhit‘h 
my chasseurs carried in tin? ii(?ld. 

10. My French t(?l(?.s(?o})e. 

11. My spurs, two ]>air.s. 

12. 1 hree mahogany boxes, No.s. I. II. IIL, containing my auulT- 
boxes and other articles. 

13. A silver-gilt perfuming-pan. 
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Body Linen. 

Six shirts. Six handkerchiefs. Six cravats. Six napkins. Six 
pairs of silk stockings. Four black stocks. Six pairs of under-stock- 
ings. Two pairs of cambric sheets. Two pillow-cases. Two dress- 
ing-gowns. Two pairs of night-drawers. Onepair of braces. Four 
pairs of white kerseymere breeches and vests. Six Madras handker- 
chiefs. Six flannel waistcoats. Four pairs of drawers. Six pairs 
of gloves. One small box filled with my snuff. 

One gold neeh-huekle, one pair gold knee-buckles, onepair gold shoe- 
buckles, contained in the little box No. ILL 


Clothes. 

One uniform of the Chasseurs. One uniform of the Grenadiers, 
One miiform of the National Guard. One green and gray great-coat. 
One blue cloak (that which I had at Marengo) . One sable-green 
pelisse. Two pairs of shoes. Two pairs of boots. One pair of 
slippers. Six belts. 


Inventory of the Effects which I left in the possession of Monsieur 
le Comte de Turenne.^ 

The sabre of Sobiesky. [It is, by mistake, inserted in list (A), 
that being the sabre which the Emperor wore at Aboukir, and which 
is in the hands of Count Bertrand.] 

The Grand Collar of the Legion of Honor. 

One sword of silver-gilt. 

One Consular sword. 

One sword of iron. 

One velvet belt. 

The Collar of the Golden Fleece. 

One small dressing-case of steel. 

One night-lamp of silver. 

One handle of an antique sabre. 

One hat d la Henri IV., and a toque.'^ The lace of the Emperor. 
One small cabinet of medals. 

Two Turkey carpets. 

Two mantles of crimson velvet, embroidered, with vests, and 
small-clothes. 

1 Grand-Maitre de la Garde Robe. 

2 A velvet hat, with a flat crown, and brims turned up. 
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1. I give to my son tiu* sahn* of Si»}ii<''ky. 

Do. the ('<»Ilar (»i* til'* “f’ ih'^or. 

Do. the silver-gilt ssvMni. 

Do. the (/(Hisular 

Do. the iron s\v«»nl. 

Do. the ('ollarof the (h.lih'll Fl. eei*. 

Do. the hat la Hears l\' . aiei iIh* ‘' -./a* ' . _ 

Do. the gi>hlen (ir»*--ing «'a-e Jmi’ fhe fr.'fh un; ; 

in tin* hands < \i the drufi-if . 

2. To the Empress Maria Louisa my laef*. 

To Madame the silver night-lamp. 

To the Lardinal the small steel dn— iiiireaM*. 

To Prince Eugene the wax-eandie-liek. dhe.- ;dl?. 

To the Prine(‘ss Pauline the >mall eahinet nf medal-. 

To the Queen of Na]des a small Iurk<-\ «*ai pet. 

To the Queen Hort(*nse a. small 'I nrkes earpet. 

To Prince Jerome the handle of the anti*pie 'aon*. 

To Prince Jo.s(q)h an emi»roidere»l mant le. W"!, and ♦ oth. ,, 

To Prince Liieien ait muhroidereii mantle, m f, and an 1. 1 * I' tle . 

N \laO I ON 

is;:, ‘MO. 

T/ils IS a ('ftdffil t,i ma 11 V// 

1. It is my wish that luv a.die^ ma\ n p** » on tie P int ' f fh* 
Seine, in the midst of the Fremdi p<’ople wlmm 1 l<o» d 11 

2. I b(‘(|ueath to Founts Bertrand, Monthidon. am! f»* »n h md, 
the. money, j<*\V(ds, plate, china, furnitme, Iniok . aiati-, aiid o m s .nl , 
everything that lielongs {<> me in the tslaml m H* la ua 

This Fodieil, entin‘ly written with my own hand, i‘ i;;m d .and 
sealed with my own arms. (L.S.) Nii'‘»M »»Nd 


Thtf^'ZXfh A)>rii, !,M%»,uoMn. 

77iis IS mif (hdif'tl, ar nf m a ia t If u!~ 

Out of the setth*ment of my civil li'^t of Halu oj. h a * inoi}. \ , 
jewels, plate, Iiu(*n, (*<{uipages, of which the \“ieer‘'\ fin «!epM u m > . 

1 In the JiefKtaiam dt hi Ihdtditm dn / Voftni4, la • 

(Pruxelles, !)<'! Mat, p. U”> i t\ . iprir r- .i tr fr f . n 

Codioil, Hayinij: tluit it i.softrii Hndtlrf! in enpi< “ >4 Wdl, e e i » o ; f ^ 
be only a repetition. “The, Will was th»- n al and hmoi ♦!<« umrni nUf is?. >1 
to tlio rare of the testamentary e\eruter,s. The* t 'Mdn d w.o ile !*.!;! >• * 
and apparent do(aum‘,rit which’, when pr«'H* nted t-. ,Sjr Hndo.n . a ri 

tlm (iX(amtorH in full liberty to carry <m( ih* ir n.sinn i-mo \\ ali«-nf tl.r, 
necessary pre<‘aution the (Jovernor Wfmh! m*f haw f.oh <1 to pi i. . « p., .. * ^ 

which helonf^ed to Napoleon, and would have IraiismiUed ii to l%nt >-|» to Iij« 
(Jovcnmiont. 
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and which belonged to me, I dispose of two millions, which I be- 
queath to my most faithful servants. I hope that, without availing 
himself of any reason to the contrary, my son, Eugene Napoleon,^ 
will pay them faithfully. He cannot forget the forty millions which 
I gave him in Italy, and in the distribution of the inheritance of his 
mother. 

1 . Out of these two millions I bequeath to Count Bertrand five 
hundred thousand francs, of which he will deposit one hundred 
thousand in the treasurer’s chest, to be applied according to my 
dispositions in payment of legacies of conscience. 

2. To Count Montholon two hundred thousand francs, of which 
he will deposit one hundred thousand in the chest, for the same 
purpose as above mentioned. 

3. To Count Las Cases two hundred thousand francs, of which 
he will deposit one hundred thousand in the chest, for the same 
purpose as above mentioned. 

4. To Marchand one hundred thousand francs, of which he will 
deposit fifty thousand in the chest, for the same purpose as above 
mentioned. 

5. To Count Lavallette one hundred thousand francs. 

6. To General Hogendorf, of Holland, my aide de camp, who has 
retired to the Brazils, fifty thousand francs. 

7. To my aide de camp, Corbinau, fifty thousand francs. 

8. To my aide de camp, Caffarelli, fifty thousand francs. 

9. To my aide de camp. Dejean, fifty thousand francs. 

10. To Percy, surgeon-in-chief at Waterloo, fifty thousand francs. 

11. Fifty thousand francs, that is to say : 

Ten thousand to Peyron, my maltre d%6tel. 

Ten thousand to Saint-Denis, my head chasseur. 

Ten thousand to Novarre. 

Ten thousand to Corsor, my clerk of the kitchen. 

Ten thousand to Archambaud, my piqueur. 

12. To Baron de Meneval fifty thousand francs. 

13. To the Duke of Istria, son of Bessibres, fifty thousand francs. 

14. To the daughter of Duroc fifty thousand francs. 

15. To the children of LabCdoyere fifty thousand francs. 

16. To the children of Mouton Duvernet fifty thousand francs. 

17. To the children of the brave and virtuous Genei’al Tral^'ot; 

fifty thousand francs. ‘ 

18. To tlie children of Chartran fifty thousand franco. 

19 To General Cambronne fifty thousand francs. > 

1 Napoleon had adopted Eugene Beauharnais, the sond '^psephine. 
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20. To General Lefebvre-I)<‘.sn<>u<‘tt(‘s fifty (housand fran(‘s. 

21. To be distributed amongst sucli proscribed p(‘rsoiis as \vand(‘r 
in foreign (countries, whether they be French, Italians, Ihdgians, 
Dutch, Spanish, or inhabitants pf the <Iepartin<‘nts of the Khinc, und<*.r 
the directions of my executors, .orn* hnndre<l thousarnl francs, 

22. To be distributed aniungst those who sutlercal amputation, or 
were severely wounded at Figny or Waterloo, who may in* still liv- 
ing, according to lists drawn up by my executoi-s to whom shall i>c 
added Cambronne, Larrey, Percy, Jirnl Kmnnn-y. The Guards shall 
be paid double, those of the Islam! of lOlba (|uadruple, two hmi<lred 
thousand frAincs. 

This Codiml is widtten enjirely with my own hand, signed, and 
sealed with' my arms. >. N A >n . 

[On the back was writtem : ] 

This is my Codicil, or Act of my last Will, th(‘ exact (‘xccution of 
which I recommend to my son, Flugene Napoleon. It is all written 
by myself. • ; ^ " N a polkon . 


d This 24th of Aprils 1H21, at I^onowooi>. 

This is a third Codicil to mji Will of the i;Vh of April. 

1. Amongst the diamonds of the crown whi(‘h weja* dcUvtu’cd up 
in 1814 there were some to tlui value of fifty million Uvres not h(*- 
longing to it, but whieh fornnul part of my privati* property ; r<*pos- 
session vshall be obtained of tiuun in ord<‘r to discharge my l<*gacics. 

2. I liad in the hands of tint bankitr Torlonia, at lionn*. bills of 
excliangc to the amount of two or thr(t(t Iminlnal thousand livres, in 
bills of exchange, the product of my ritv(tnu<‘s of tin*. Island «)f Fiba 
since 1815. The Sieiir de la Peynisse,^ although no l<u*g<'P my treas- 
urer, and not investcal with any sucli oilkaj, possessed himstdf of this 
sum. He shall be compelled to refund it, 

3. I bc(|iieath to the Duke of Istria- thnsj hundred fliou.sati<l 
fraiujs, of which only one hundred thousand francos shall In^ reversi- 
ble to his widow, should the Duke be dead btdont payment of the 
legacy. It is my wish, should tht‘re be no inctonvtjnieina; in it, that 
the Duke may many Diiroc’s daughter. 

1 Baron Peyrusse had been treasurer to Napoleon at Elba. In 182b Gen- 
eral Bertrand, with the other executors of this Will, ccirtified that Peynwift 
had i)roperly accountc^d for the funds in (pi(*.stion, and that thin panii^raph 
had been dictated in ignorance of the fa(*ts of Um^ ease: sec Mainutl. tome ii. 
p. 95. 

2 xhis refers to the son of Marshal Bessihres; the Marshal had Umm killed 
m 1813; his son married a daughter of Joscidi, Clomte dc I.agrangc. 
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4. I bequeath to the Duchess of Frioul, the daughter of Duroc,^ two 
hundred thousand francs : should she be dead before the payment of 
this legacy none of it shall be given to the mother. 

5. I bequeath to General Rigaud^ (to him who was proscribed) 
one hundred thousand francs. 

6. I bequeath to Boisnod, the Intendant-Commissary, one hun- 
dred thousand francs. 

7 . I bequeath to the children of General Letort,^ who was killed 
in the campaign of 1815, one hundred thousand francs. 

8. These eight hundred thousand francs of legacies shall be con- 
sidered as inserted at the end of article thirty-six of my Testament, 
which will make the legacies I have disposed of by Will amount to 
the sum of six millions four hundred thousand francs, without includ- 
ing the donations I have made by my second Codicil.: 

This is written with my own hand, signed, and sealed with my 
arms. (L.S.) Napoleon. 

[On the outside, nearly in the centre, is wi’itten : ] 

This is my third Codicil to my Will, entirely written with my own 
hand, signed, and sealed with my arms. 

[The words are intermixed with the signatures of Berti*and, Mon- 
tholon, Marchand, and Vignale, with their respective seals ; and a 
piece of green silk runs through the centre. On the upper left cor- 
ner are the following directions : ] 

To be opened the same day, and immediately after the opening of 
my Will. Napoleon. 


This 2^th of April, 1821, Longwood. 

This is a fourth Codicil to my Testament. 

By the dispositions we have heretofore made we have not fulfilled 
all our obligations, which has decided us to make this fourth Codicil. 

1. We bequeath to the son or grandson of Baron Dutheil, Lieu- 
tenant-General of Artillery, and formerly Lord of St. Andr6, who 

1 Duroc, the Grand Marechal du Palais, had been killed in 1813. His 
widow, a daughter of the Spanish banker and Minister, Hervas d’Almenara, 
after Duroc’s death married a M. Pabvier. The Duchy was given by Napo- 
leon to Duroc’s daughter. 

2 General Rigaud had been tried at Paris and sentenced to be shot on 
IGth May, 181(), but had escaped abroad {Vavlauhelle, tome iv. p. 210). 

3 General Letort, who was mortally wounded on 15th June, 1815, when 
ordered by the Emperor to charge the Prussians with his escort, some squad- 
rons of cavalry of the Guard. “ No officer,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ possessed in a 
higher degree the art of leading a charge and communicating an electric 
spark to men and horses. At his voice and example the most timid became 
the most intrepid ” (Auvergne’s Waterloo, p. 69). 
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commanded the school of Auxonne before the Revolution, the sum 
of one hundred thousand francs, as a memento of gratitude for the 
care which that brave General took of us when we were lieutenant 
and captain under his orders 

2. Item. To the son or grandson of General Dugomier, whc 
commanded in chief the army of Toulon, the sum of one hundred 
thousand francs. We, under his orders, directed that siege, and. 
commanded the artillery; it is a testimonial of remembrance foi 
the marks of esteem, affection, and friendship which that brave and 
intrepid General ga\ e us. 2 

3. Item. We bequeath one hundred thousand francs to the son 
or grandson of the deputy of the Convention, Gasparin, representa- 
tive of the people to the army of Toulon, for having protected and 
sanctioned with his authority the plan we had given, which procured 
the capture of that city, and which was contrary to that sent by the 
Committee of Public Safety. Gasparin, by his protection, sheltered 
us from the persecution and ignorance of the staff ofileers who eom^ 
manded the army before the arrival of my friend Dugomier.^ 

4. Item, We bequeath one hundred thousand francs to the 
widow, son, or grandson of our aide de camp, Muiron, killed at 
our side at Areola, covering us with his body. 

5. Item. Ten thousand francs to the subaltern officer, Cantillon 
who has undergone a trial upon a charge of having endeavored U 
assassinate Lord Wellington, of which he was pronounced innocent 
Cantillon had as much right to assassinate that oligarchist as the lat- 
ter had to send me to perish upon the rock of St. Plelena. Welling- 
ton, who proposed this outrage, attempted to justify it by pleading 
the interest of Great Britain, Cantillon, if he had really assassinated 

1 The Baron Diitheil or Duteil commanded the School of Artillery at 
Auxonne when Lieutenant Bonaparte rejoined his regiment there in May, 
1788. General Duteil was at Nice when Bonaparte, then Captain of Artil- 
lery, joined there in June, 1793, and he had the young Captain attached to 
one of the companies of artillery. 

2 General Jean Francis Coquille Dugomier, highly praised by Napoleon, 
was nominated by the influence of the two Kobespierres and of Barras to 
supersede Carteaux (or rather nominally Doppet) in tlie attack of Toulon in 
1793. After his arrival the siege rapidly progressed. He was killed in 1794, 
while in command of the Army of the Eastern Pyrenees. 

3 Gasparin and Salicetti, the two representatives of the Assembly with 
Carteaux’ army when it attacked Toulon, nominated Bonaparte to succeed 
the head of the artillery, Donmartin, wounded on the 7th of September, 1793. 
Gasparin was much taken with Bonaparte, and patronized him and his 
family, then in distress in France. Gasparin, writing to Salicetti on 30th 
September, 1793, says, “ Boiina Parte [.sic], the only captain fit to plan opera- 
tions, has already too much work in the management of all details of the 
artillery” (lung’s Bonaparte, tome ii. pp. 380-386). Napoleon at St. Helena 
said that Gasparin got his plan for taking Toulon adopted, and opened his 
career {Memorial, tome i. pp. 164-1G6). 
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chat lord, would have pleaded the same excuse, and been justified by 
the same motive — the interest of France — to get rid of this General, 
who, moreover, by violating the capitulation of Paris, had rendered 
himself responsible for the blood of the martyrs, Ney, Labedoyere, 
etc., and for the crime of having pillaged the museums, contrary to 
the text of the treaties.^ 

6. These four hundred and ten thousand francs shall be added to 
the six million four hundred thousand of which we have disposed, 
and will make our legacies amount to six million eight hundred and 
ten thousand francs ; these four hundred and ten thousand are to be 
considered as forming part of our Testament, article thirty-six, and 
to follow in evei’y respect the same course as the other legacies. 

7. The nine thousand livres sterling which we gave to Count and 
Countess Montholon should, if they have been paid, be deducted and 
carried to the account of the legacies which we have given him by 
our Testament. If they have not been paid, our notes of hand shall 
be annulled. 

8. In consideration of the legacy given by our Will to Count 
Montholon, the pension of twenty thousand francs granted to his 
wife is annulled. Count Montholon is charged with the payment of 
it to her. 

9. The administration of such an inheritance, until its final liqui- 
dation, requiring expenses of offices, journeys, missions, consulta- 
tions, and lawsuits, we allow that our testamentary executors retain 
three per cent upon all the legacies, as well upon the six million 
eight hundred thousand francs as upon the sums contained in the 
Codicils, and upon the two hundred million francs of the private 
domain. 

10. The amount of the sums thus retained shall be deposited in 
the hands of a treasurer, and disbursed by drafts fmm our testament- 
ary executors. 

11. Should the sums arising from the aforesaid deductions not be 
sufficient to defray the expense"*, provision shall be made to that 
effect at the expense of the three testamentary executors and the 
treasurer, each in proportion to the legacy which we had bequeathed 
to them in our Will and Codicils. 

1 On the 11th of February, 1818, a pistol-shot was fired at the Duke of 
Wellington as he entered his hotel at Paris. A retired officer, Caiitillon, or 
Catillon, and a M. Marinet, avocat an conseil d'Etat (already under the sen- 
tence of the law), were tried for this but aaqmtted {Lacretelle, tome ii. p. 
238). This item of the Will must be taken as dictated merely by irritation 
produced by ill health and confinement, as it is at complete variance with 
Napoleon’s ordinary sentiments and actions- We have it on the authority of 
Henry Greville (Second Series, p. 218) that the legacy to Cantillon was paid 
by Louis Napoleon in 1855. 
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12. Should the sums arising from the before-mentioned subtrae- 
tions be more than neeessarj, the surplus shall be divi(le(l amongst 
our three testamentary executors and the treasiina*, in the propoilioit 
of their respective legacies. 

18. We nominate Count Las Cases, and in default of him his son. 
and in default of the latter General Drouot, to be treasurer. 

This present Codicil is entirely written with our hand, signed, and 
sealed with our arms. Nai'oleon. 

This of April, 1821. Loncjwooi). 

This is my Codicil, or Act of my last Will. 

Upon the funds remitted in gold to the Empress Maria I.ouisa, my 
very dear and well-beloved spouse, at Orleans, in ISM, sin* remains 
in my debt two millions, of which I dispose by the t)n‘s(nh, codicil, 
for the purpose of recom]>ensing my most faithful servants, whotn 
morojover I recommend to the prohiction of my dear .Maria Louisa 

1. 1 recommend to the Km})re.ss to caus(i the inconu^ of thirty 
thousand francs which Count Bertrand possesscal in tint Duchy of 
Parma, and upon the Mont-Na])oleon at Milan, to be restonal to 
him, as well as the arrears due. 

2. 1 make the same rectonimendaiion to h(‘r with rt'gard to the 
Duke of Istria, Duroe's daughter, and r>thers of my s(‘rvants who 
have continued faithful to me, and who have never c(‘ascd to b<* <h*ar 
to me : she knows them. 

8. Out of the above mentioned two millions I b(‘(iu(‘atli tln'c<» 
hundred thousand francs to Count Bertrand, of whic‘h h(‘ will lodge* 
one hundred thousand in the treasur(;r\s chest, to be employ(*d in 
legacies of conscience, according to my dispositions. 

4. I bequeath two hundred thousand francs to (Joiint Montholon, 
of which he will lodge one hundred thousand in the tn*asur<‘rV (the.st, 
for the same purpose as above mentioned. 

5. Item. Two hundred thousand framjs to Count T.as ( ’as(*.s. of 
which he will lodge one hundred thousand in the tr<iasurin’’s 

for the same purpose as above mentioned. 

6. Item. To Marcliand one hundred thousand francs, whi<*h 
he will place fifty thousand in the treiusurcr’s chest, for tin* same 
purpose as above mentioned. 

7. To Jean J6rome Lewie,’ the Mayor of Ajac^cio at tin* (‘om- 
mencement of the Revolution, or to his widow, cluldr(‘n, or grand- 
children, one hundred thousand francs. 

8. To Duroc’s daughter one hundred thousand francs. 

1 Jean Jerome Lewie or Lovie, aconnec.tioii of iho Boiiapartes, installed by 
their party as Mayor of Ajaccio, in 1789; see lung s lionuparte, i. p. 2;i8. 
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9. To the son of Bessieres, Duke of Istria, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

10. To General Drouot one hundred thousand francs. 

11. To Count Lavallette one hundred thousand francs. 

‘12r Item. One hundred thousand francs; that is to say; 

Twenty-five thousand to Peyron, my maitre d^hdtel. 

Twenty-five thousand to Novarre, my chasseur. 

Twenty-five thousand to Saint-Denis, the keeper of my 
accounts. 

Twenty-five thousand to Santini,^ my former usher. 

13. Item. One hundred thousand fi'ancs ; that is to say: 

Forty thousand to Planat,^ my orderly officer. 

Twenty thousand to Hebert, lately concierge of Rambouillet, 
and who belonged to my chamber in Egypt. 

Twenty thousand to Lavigne, who was lately concierge of one 
of my stables, and who was my piqueur in Egypt. 

Twenty thousand to Jeanet Dervieux, who was overseer of 
the stables, and served me in Egypt. 

14. Two hundred thousand francs shall be distributed in alms to 
the inhabitants of Brienne-le-Chi\teau who have suffered most. 

15. The three hundred thousand francs remaining shall be dis- 
tributed to the officers and soldiers of the battalion of my guard at 
the Island of Elba who may be now alive, or to their widows and 
children, in proportion to their appointments, and according to an 
estimate which shall be fixed by my testamentary executors ; those 
who have sufiered amputation, or have been severely wounded, shall 
receive double ; the estimate to be fixed by Larrey and Emmery. 

This Codicil is written entirely with my own hand, signed, and 
sealed with my arms. Napoleon. 

[On the back of the Codicil is written :] 

This is my Codicil, or Act of my last Will, the execution of which 
I recommend to my dearest wife, the Empress Maria Louisa. 

(L.S.) Napoleon. 

[Attested by the following witnesses, whose seals are respectively 
affixed :] 

Montholon ^ 


Bektrand 

Marchand 


Attached to a piece of green silk. 


ViGNALE 


1 For the later adventures of Santini see the Memorial, tome viii. p. 104. 

® Planat, who had accompanied Napoleon to the Bellerophon, but who 
bad been left at Plymouth, had suffered much distress until relieved by 
Jerome. He had, too late, received permission to go out to St Helena; see 
the Memorial, tome viii. pp. 348, 392. 
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Cfje Mill of Napoleon. 

Letter to M. Lafitte. 

Monsieur Lafitte, I remitted to you in 1815, at tlie moment of my 
departure from Paris, a sum of near six millions, for which you have 
given me a receipt in duplicate. I have cancelled one of the receipts, 
and I charge Count Montholon to present you with the other receipt, 
in order that you may pay to him, after my death, the said sum, with 
interest at the rate of five per cent, from the first of July, 1815, de- 
ducting the payments which you have been instructed to make by 
virtue of my orders. 

It is my wish that the settlement of your account may be agreed 
upon between you, Count Montholon, Count Bertrand, and the Sieur 
Marchand; and this settlement being made, I give you, by these 
presents, a complete and absolute discharge from the said sum. 

I also, at that time, placed in your hands a box containing my 
cabinet of medals. I beg you will give it to Count Montholon. 

This letter having no other object, I pray God, Monsieur Lafitte, 
to have you in His holy and good keeping. I^apoleon. 

LoNGwboh, IsLAKD OF St. Hblena. 

. . ; ' , ^ 2hth of April, 1821. 

' Letter to M, Ij&houillerie. 

Monsieur le Baron Labouillerib,!: treasurer of my private domain, I 
beg you to deliver the accoimt and the balaBree, after my death, to 
Count Montholon, whom Ilime charged with’ the execution of my 
Will. 

This fetter havingii^'^Qtfier.d^^^ I P^ay God, Monsieur le Baron 
Labofallerie, to h^h^'u in»His holy -and good keeping. 

^ ' Napoleon.i 

v 1 For the "Wili’of Hap^-ebn see Refutation hy Barthe, pp. 80-108, and 
- Korvins, pn. 721-732. The legacies in the Will were not fully paid until hv 
Napoleop pj.riii 1855., ’ 
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EXPENSES INCURRED BY NAPOLEON I. ON ACCOUNT OF 
PUBLIC WORKS. 

The following official tables, believed at the time to be fairly correct, will convey 
some notion of the outlay during the power of Napoleon — from 180i to 1813, after 
which time the whole energies of France were concentrated in repelling the invader 
— for great public works, most of which remain at the present day, an eloquent trib- 
ute to the judgment and industry of their originator. 

I.— UPON ROADS. 


Names of Eoads. 


Estimated 
expense of the 
whole. 


Sums spent upon 
them between 
1804 and 1813. 


frs. 


frs. 


Mont Cenis 

The Simplon 

La Corniche 

Mont Geuevre 

Fenestrelle 

Lantaret 

From Alessandria to Savona . 

From Ceva to Fort Maurice . 

From Genoa to Alessandria, by Garvi 

From Piacenza to Genoa 

From Parma to La Spezzia 

From Paris to Madrid, by Bayonne 

From Paris to Amsterdam 

From Paris to Hamburg . 

From Maestricht to Venloo . 

From Paris to Mayence . 

From Tournus to Chambery . . ' 


Diff’erent Roads in the Departments 


16,000,000 

9.200.000 
15,500,000 

5.400.000 

1.800.000 

3.500.000 

4.000. 000 

2.600.000 
1,800,000 

5.500.000 

3.700.000 

8 . 000 . 000 

6.300.000 

9.800.000 

2 . 100.000 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 


13,500,000 

6,100,000 

6.500.000 

2.800.000 
800,000 

1,800,000 

2,600,000 

560.000 

150.000 

300.000 

2,000,000 

4.200.000 

4.300.000 

6,000,000 

1.960.000 
5,000,000 

100.000 


104,200,000 


58,670,000 

218,814,549 


Total outlay 


277,484,549 


IL— UPON BRIDGES.! 


Names op Bridges. 

Estimated 
expense of the 
• whole. 

Sums spent upon 
them between 
1804 and 1813. 

Bridge of Vercelli 

Bridge of the Scrivia .... 

Bridge of Tours 

Bridge of Tilsit at Lyons 

Bridge of the Isere and others on that rout 
Bridge over the Durance .... 
Bridge over the Po at Turin . 

Bridge over the Dora .... 

Bridge of Bordeaux 

Bridge and Quays at Rouen . 

Bridge of Rouanne 

Bridge of Serin and Arsenal at Lyons . 

Bridge of Avignon 

Bridge of Givet 

Bridge of the Vey 

Bridge of Arves . . 

: Bridges of Laune, Moisac, Agen, etc. . 

' Bridge of Sevres 

Bridge of St. Cloud 


■frs. 

560.000 

300.000 
^,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 

1.500.000 

3.500.000 
1,100,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 

2.400.000 
1,000,000 1 

1.200.000 

700.000 
1,500,000 

350.000 

7.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

800.000 

frs. 

530.000 

300.000 
3,000,000 

3.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

1.500.000 

1.850.000 

820.000 

1.000. 000 
8C)0,000 

1,500,000 

.300,000 

600,000 

500,000 

500.000 

200.000 

700.000 

800.000 
775,000 

Spent on different Bridges since 1804 . 


44,910,000 

22,675,000 

7,930,000 

Total outlay 

. 


30,605,000 


See also Table IV. 
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III. —UPON CANALS AND RECLAMATIONS.! 


Names of Canals, Etc. 




Estimated 
expense of the 
whole. 



Sums spent 
betw^een 

1804 and 1813. 

Upon Canals — 

St. Quentin 




frs. 

11,000,000 

frs. 

10,000.000 

La Somme 




5,000,000 

1,200,000 

La Haine (Mons k Condfe) ... 




5,000,000 

3,000,000 

Seine and Aube 




15.000. 000 

17.000. 000 

6,000,000 

Napoleon 




10,500,000 

Bourgogne 




24,000,000 

6,800,000 

Ille and Ranee 




8.000,000 

5,000,000 

The Blavet 




3,300,000 

2,800.000 

Nantes to Brest 




28,000,000 

1,200,000 

Niort 




9,000,000 

1,500,000 

Arles and Port de Bouc .... 




8,500,000 

3,800,000 

The Cher 




6,000,000 

1,100,000 

Dieuze 




3,500,000 

900,000 

The Colancelle 



‘ 1 

2,000,000 

900,000 

Draining, and Works to recover Bogs and Swamped 
Lands at — 

Rochefoi-t 

7,000,000 

3,000,000 

Carenton 




4,500,000 

2,600,000 

The Scheldt 




3,200,000 

2,800,000 

Blankemberg 


. 


3,000,000 

3,000,000 

Dikes of the River Po . 




1,000,000 

800,000 

Works at PSrache, on the SaOne, etc. . 


• 


4,000,000 

2,000,000 

Minor Works for Canals, Draining, etc. 

. 



168,000,000 

68,000,000 

63,687,898 

Total outlay 

* 



122,587,898 


IV. — UPON PUBLIC WORKS AT PARIS. 


Public Works. 


Canal of L’Ouicq .... 
Abattoirs (Slaughter-houses) . 
Market and Cellars for Wine . 
Market and Cellars for Corn 
'I’he (ireat Market (Grande Halle) 
Market-places .... 
Granaries “ of reserve ” . 

Mills and Magazines of St. Maur 
The Bridge of Austerlitz . 

The Bridge of Arts 
The Bridge of Jena 
Quays on the Seine . 

Schools (Lyc^es) .... 
Church of St. Genevieve . 

Church of St. Denis .... 
Outlay on Archbishop’s Palace, etc. 
Office of Foreign Affairs . 

Post-Office (afterwards Treasury) 
Record and Archive Office . 

Temple of Glory (Church of the Magds 
Palace for the Corps Legislatif . 

The Column in the Place Venddrae , 
The Obelisk of Pont Neuf . 

Triumphal Arch de I’fitoile 
Statues on the Bridges and Squares 
Square of the Bastile .... 
Opening of New Streets and Squares 
Botanical Garden (Jardin des Plants) 
Exchange (Bourse) .... 


.len) 


Various works not designated . 


Estimated 
expense of the 
whole. 


frs. 

38.000. 000 
13,500,000 

12 . 000 . 000 

800,000 

12,000,000 

8.500.000 
8.000,000 
8,000,000 

3.000. 000 
900,000 

6.200.000 

15.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 

2.500.000 

6 . 000 . 000 

6,000,000 

20 . 000 . 000 

8,000,000 

3.000. 000 

1.500.000 

6.300.000 

9.000. 000 

1.500.000 

1.200.000 

4.000. 000 

3.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 


212,900,000 


Sums spent 
between 
1804 and 1813. 


frs. 

19,500.000 

6.700.000 
4,000,000 

750.000 

2.600.000 

4.000. 000 

2.300.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

3.000. 000 

900.000 

4.800.000 

11 , 000,000 

500.000 

2.000. 000 

2 . 200.000 

2.500.000 

1 , 000,000 

1.800.000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

3.000. 000 

1.500.000 

1 . 200.000 

4.500.000 

600.000 
600,000 

4.000. 000 
800,000 

2.500.000 


92.250.000 

10.171.000 


Total outlay 


102,421,000 


1 also Table ly, 
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V. — UPON SEAPORTS. 


Names of Ports. 


Estimated 
expense of the 
whole. 


Sums spent 
between 
im and 1813. 


Port of 
Port of 
Port of 
Port of 
Port of 
Port of 
Port of 
Port of 
Port of 
Port of 
Port of 
Port of 
Port of 


Cherbourg 
Antwerp . 

Flushing . 
New-Diep 
Havre 
Dunkirk . 

Ostend, with Canal 

IVIarseilles 

St. Valery 

Calais 

Dieppe . 

Bayonne . 

Cette .... 


frs. 


I- 142,700,000 


Different works in Ports not designated . 

Total outlay 


142,700,000 


frs. 

26,000,000 

18,000,000 

5.600.000 

1.500.000 

6.300.000 

4.500.000 

3.600.000 

1.500.000 

200,000 

500.000 

1 . 100.000 

430.000 

800.000 


70,130,000 

47,198,710 


117,328,710 


YI.--UPON DIFFERENT PUBLIC WORKS. 


Public Works. 

Estimated 
expense of the 
whole 

Sums spent 
between 

1804 and 1813. 

Workhouses for the Poor .... . . 

Repairs of Prisons 

Works of Napoleon- Ville, a new town in the Vendee . 
For rebuilding Houses and Churches in the West . 

Bathing Establishments 

Works at Rome 

Works at Napoleon (Morbihan) 

Orphan Houses 

Theatre at Strasburg 

Various Works in the Departments 

Total outlay . 

frs. 

29.000. 000 

30.000. 000 
12,5(X),000 

1,800,000 

3.600.000 
6,000,000 

1.500.000 

1.500.000 

1.200.000 

frs. 

12,000,000 

6,000,000 

7.500.000 

1.500.000 

1.500.000 
2,000,000 

1.100.000 
1,200,000 

500,000 

87,100,000 

1 

33,300,000 

115,808,550 

149,108,550 


VII.— UPON THE IMPERIAL PALACES, AND EDIFICES 
APPERTAINING- TO THE CROWN. 


Names of the Palaces, etc. 

Amount of the 
projected im- 
provement, etc. 

Actual expen- 
ditures fi-om 
1804 to 1813. 

The Louvre and Musee Napoleon 

The Napoleon Gallery and Church 

The Tuileries 

Triumphal Arch in the Carrousel 

The Palace of the King of Rome 

Versailles 

Water Machinery at Marly 

Fontainebleau 

Compiegne . ! 

frs. 

14.000. 000 

36.000. 000 

6.700.000 

1.400.000 1 

30.000. 000 

6.600.000 
3,000,000 

6.242.000 

4.366.000 

frs. 

11,100,000 

10,300,000 

6.700.000 

1.400.000 

2.500.000 

5.200.000 

2.450.000 

6.242.000 

4.366.000 

108,308,000 

50,258,000 
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Abercromby, Sir Ralph, death of, ii. 45. 

Aberdeen, Lord, his negotiations at the 
Congress of Chatillon, iii. 328. 

Aboukir, destruction of the French squad- 
ron in the roads of, i. 146; landing of the 
Turks at, 204. 

Abrant^s, Duke of, see Junot, G-en, 

, Duchess of, see Junot, Madame. 

Aote additionnel aux Constitutions de 
VEmpiref proclamation of, iv. 101. 

Acre, St, Jean d’, siege of, i. 182; raised, 
188. 

Addington, Mr., Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, his reply to Napoleon, ii. 66. 

Ahremberg, Prince of, his marriage, iii. 122. 

, Mad., her marriage, iii. 122; remarks 

on, ih.^ n. 

Ajaccio, inhabitants of, their reception of 
Bonaparte, i. 215. 

Alberg, Due d’, proscribed by Napoleon, 
iv. 75, 71. 

Albitte, M., draws up an order for arrest 
against G-eneral Bonaparte, i. 21. 

Albufera, battle of, iii. 251. 

, Duke of, see Suchet, 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, his acces- 
sion to the throne, ii. 44; his indignation 
at the execution of the Due d’Enghien, 
242; his offers to General Moreau, 358; 
sends a flag of truce to Napoleon, iii. 5; 
augments his army, 44; his interview with 
Napoleon, 85 ; his treaty with France, 87 ; 
intercedes for the Duke of Mechlenburg- 
Schwerin’s restoration to his duchy, 90; 
his reception of M. Caulaincourt, 94; 
acknowledges Joseph Bonaparte King of 
Spain, 123; his interview with Napoleon at 
Erfurt, 126, 128 ; disgusted with the treaty 
of Presburg, 183; concludes a treaty of 
peace with Turkey, 260 ; his offers to Ber- 
nadotte, 261 ; his conversation with Gen- 
eral Regnier, 337 ; favors the restoration of 
the Bourbons, 355; resides at M. de Talley- 
rand’s, 356; his address to the meeting 
there, 358; his declaration, 359; appoints 


M. Bourrienne Postmaster-General, 360; 
his reception of M. Caulaincourt, 362; en- 
joins him to return to Paris, 362; his con- 
versation with Napoleon’s commissioners, 
377 ; his evasive reply, 378; Marshal Mar- 
mont’s complaints to, 381; grants Napo- 
leon an armistice, iv. 2 ; prepares to depart 
from Paris, 3; prohibits the seizure of 
anything belonging to the Post-ofl3.ee, 8; 
his visit to the Empress Maria Louisa, 13; 
visits the Empress Josephine, 14, n. ; ca- 
reer and character, 304, 305. 

Alexandria captured by the French, i. 135 ; 
battle of, 205; alarm of the garrison of, 
212 . 

Allied army, proceeding of, at Frankfort, 
iii. 303; violation of Swiss neutrality, 
311, 7i.; designs in entering France, 336; 
amount of, iv. 125; served by French 
spies, 142, 71. ; arrangement of at Water- 
loo, 164, 166 ; army of occupation, 303. 

Allies, their mistake in releasing 150,000 
French prisoners, iv. 45, n. ; and Bour- 
bons, faithlessness of, to Napoleon, 73, n. 

Allix, General, his communication to the 
Emperor Napoleon, iii. 371. 

AlopcEUs, M., Russian Minister at Berlin, ii. 
360; at Luneburg, iii. 22; supersedes M. 
Forshmann, 25. 

Alquier, M., Ambassador at Rome, iii. 39; 
at Stockholm, 211. 

Alten, General, division under, arrives at 
Quatre Bras, iv. 151. 

Alsufieff, General, made prisoner, iii. 340. 

Amiel, Major, prisoners taken by, iii. 37; 
character of, ih. 

Amiens, conditions of the treaty of, ii. 191 ; 
town of, homage to Bonaparte, 197. 

Andr6, M. d’, pamphlet signed by, ii. 154; 
soothes the anger of Louis XVIII., 159. 

Andr^ossy, General, assists Perree in his 
engagement, i. 142; confirms the Due de 
Rovigo’s statement, 200; his mission to 
England, ii. 84. 

Andrieux, Colonel, ii. 180. 
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INDEX. 


Angouleme, Due d’, arrives at Saint Jean 
deLiiz, iii. 341; Napoleon’s opinion of, 
iv. 44; hastens to Bordeaux, 66; advan- 
cing against Napoleon, is forced to capitu- 
late, 300. 

, Duchess of, Napoleon’s opinion of, iv. 

44. 

Antommarchi, Dr., attends Napoleon at St. 
Helena, iv. 341. 

Arabs, their persecution of the French 
army, i. 138; destruction of a party of, 
161. 

Arbuthnot, Mr., English Ambassador in 
Constantinople, his illness, iii. 79, n. 

Arena, M., conspiracy of, ii. 19 ; acet. of, 20. 

Arnies d'Uoiineur, i. 308, w. 

Arnault, Antoine Vincent, career, iv. 381, n. 

Artois, Comte d’, arrives at Vesoul, iii. 341; 
enters Paris, iv. 6, 10 ; hastens to Lyons, 
66 . 

Atdla^ by M. Chateaubriand, ii. 236. 

Auerstiidt, Duke of, see Davoust. 

Auffemburg, Count, taken prisoner, ii. 399. 

Augereau, Marshal (Duke of Castiglione) , 
order published by, i. 80; made the conft- 
dant of Napoleon, 81; appointed com- 
mander of German army, 86; Napoleon’s 
letter to, 87; anecdote of, ii. 62; created 
a Marshal, 266 ; his rencontre with Napo- 
leon, iv. 23; Napoleon’s letter to, express- 
ing dissatisfaction with him, 24, n.; Na- 
poleon’s opinion of, 47 ; refuses to rejoin 
him, 67 ; last days of, 260, n. 

Aune, Leon, a grenadier sergeant, Napo- 
leon’s letter to, i. 308, 

Austerlitz, battle of, iii. 4. 

Austria, Emperor of, see Francis II. 

, negotiations with, i. 61, 272; date of 

her joining Allies, and declaring war 
against France, iii. 291, n. 

Austrian army, amount of, iii. 344. 

A Voice from St. Helena^ anecdote in, i. 42, 
n.; extracts from, 180, iii. 91. 

Auteuil, intrigue of, ii, 8, n. 

Avrillion, Mademoiselle d’, anecdotes re- 
lated by, ii. 317; her account of the 
coronation, 332; her remarks respecting 
Mademoiselle de Tascher, iii. 122, n.; re- 
specting Josephine, 233, n./ on Savary’s 
arrest, 270, n. 

Babenf , M., conspiracy of, allusion to, i*. 332. 

Bailleul, M., his account of the Directory’s 
sitting, i. 79. 

Baird, Sir David, i. 165, n. 

Baker, Mr., arrested at Terracina, iii. 39. 

Balcombe, Mr., a merchant of St. Helena, 
Napoleon’s residence at his house, iv. 313; j 


requests the removal of the soldiers f rona 
315. 

, the Misses, their conversations with 

Napoleon, iv. 314. 

Barbd Marbois, M. de, bis letter to M. Bour- 
rienne, ii. 165 ; high character of, id./ bis 
integrity, iii. 17 ; his dismissal, 19. 

Barbou, General, announces the defeat of 
the Austrian army, ii. 366. 

Bard, siege of fort of, i. 385 ; surrender, 388. 

Barral, M. de, his noble conduct, iii. 120. 

Barras, General, Commander-in-chief of the 
Army in the Interior, i. 35; his eulogiura 
on Bonaparte, 36; orders the artillery to 
be transported to the Tuileries, 37 ; one of 
the Directory, 79; President of the Direc- 
tory, speech of, 110; his accusation against 
Bonaiiarte, 238; disappointed at not see- 
ing him, 241; Bonaparte’s accusations 
against, 247; his letter to the Council of 
Ancients, 250. 

Barth^lemy, chief of brigade, arrest of, i. 
45. 

Bassano, Duke of, see Maret. 

Bastilica, Costa de, his services to the Bona- 
parte family, iv. 380, n. 

Batty, Capt., remarks of, iv. 149, 151. 

Bauer, M., instructs Napoleon Bonaparte in 
German, i. 10. 

Bautzen, battle of, iii. 288. 

Bavaria, made a sovereign state, iii. 187, n. 

; Princess Augusta of, her marriage 

with Prince Eugbne, iii. 8. 

Baylen, battle of, iii. 126, 7i. 

Beauharnais, Eugfene, Viceroy of Italy, his 
interview with Bonaparte, i. 42, n . ; made 
aide-de-camp to him, 69; suppresses an 
insurrection of the Arabs, 161; sent to 
prevent the massacre at Jaffa, 176; bis 
taste for theatricals, ii. 107; adopted by 
Napoleon, iii. 9; his marriage, ib.; de- 
feated by the Archduke John, 164, n.; 
maintains his discipline among the Ital- 
ians, 271; prepares to defend Italy, 320; 
informs Napoleon of Murat’s defection, 
322; his engagement with the Austrians, 
324; erects a monument to the memory of 
the Empress Josephine, iv. 14, n.; com- 
pelled to evacuate Italy, 15; his solicita- 
tions to the Senate of Milan, ib./ his in- 
terview with Louis XVIII., 16, 71 ./ last 
decade of his life, 247 ; his descendants, ih. 

, Mademoiselle, niece to Josephine, her 

marriage, i. 119. 

Beaumanoir, Durosel, an emigrant, his let- 
ter to Napoleon, ii. 17. 

Beauvoir, General, Commandant of Mantua, 
anecdote of, i. 214. 
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Beauvoisiu, M., sent from Bonaparte to the 
Pasha of Acre, i. 155. 

Becker, G-eneral, sent to guard Napoleon at 
Malmaison, iv. 209; his respect for him, 
210; letter to, from the Minister of War, 
ib., n. 

Becquet, M., member of the Royalist com- 
mittee, ii. 154. 

Belgium, inhabitants of, Napoleon’s address 
to, 129, n. 

Bellard, M., proscribed by Napoleon, iv. 
75, n. 

Bellegarde, Marshal de, propositions of, iv. 
15. 

BellerophoTiy surrender of Napoleon on 
board the, iv. 215. 

Belloy, Cardinal, receives the Emperor 
Napoleon at the H6tel des luvalides, ii. 
307. 

Benevento, Prince of, see Talleyrand. 

, city of, description of, iii. 28, n. 

Bentiuck, Lord W., captures Genoa, iv. 
15. 

Berg, Grand Duke of, see Bonaparte, Prince 
Charles Louis Napoleon. 

Berlier, M., his intimacy with Napoleon, i. 
267. 

Bernadotte. Marshal, Prince of Poute-Corvo, 
and King of Sweden, despatched with 
flags to Paris, i. 82; his letter to Napo- 
leon, 84; representations conveyed to 
Paris by, 94; resigns his situation, 228; 
Napoleon’s opinion of, ih.; his visit to 
Napoleon, 230; his conversations with 
him, 232, 2l5; his shrewd penetration, 234; 
anecdote of, 235 ; accompanies Joseph Bo- 
naparte to Napoleon’s house, 241; remon- 
strated with for not being in uniform, ih.; 
his firmness, 242; Napoleon’s remarks re- 
specting him, 257; pacifies La Vend<5e, ii. 
96; Napoleon’s injustice to him, 97; Bour- 
rienne’s advice to, 98; created a Marshal, 
266; his correspondence with M. Bour- 
rienne, 361 ; his letters to M. Bourrienne, 
361, iii. 53, 131; ordered to join the Em- 
peror, ii. 365; marches through Anspach, 
368; joins the Emperor at Saltzburg, iii. 4; 
created Prince of Ponte-Corvo, 28; Napo- 
leon’s dis-satisfaction at his conduct, 36; 
appointed Governor of Hamburg, 43 ; bis 
mild government, ih.; ordered to pursue 
General Blucher, 45; evacuates Bergdorff, 
54; seeks the advice of M, Bourrienne, 
62; arrives at Eylau, 79; his account of 
the affair of Braunsburg, 82; ordered to 
Copenhagen, 112; his mistrust of Roma- 
niliOB, 113; proceeds to Denmark, 116; 
returns to Hamburg, 119; receives intelli- 


gence of the Marquis de la Romana’s 
escape, 130 ; prevents the opening of let- 
ters, 133; disbelieves the report respect- 
ing Marshal Soult, 160; summoned to the 
Grand Army in Germany, 164 ; nominated 
Prince Royal of Sweden, 190; arrives in 
Hamburg, 197; his bulletin, his inter- 
view with Napoleon, 199; Bourrienne’s 
advice to, 202; sets out for Sweden, 207; 
his letters to M. Bourrienne, 208 ; to the 
Emperor Napoleon, 209, 210, 211; Napo- 
leon’s overtures to, 260 ; rejects them, 261 ; 
remarks on his conduct, 262; report re- 
specting, 290; arrives in Paris, 388; his 
astonishment at the return of the Bour- 
bons, 389 ; his friendship for M. Bour- 
rienne, ib.; his designs on the throne of 
France, Metternich on, 389, n.; last half 
of his career, iv. 261. 

, Madame, her arrival in Hamburg, iii. 

213. 

Bernard, Captain, sent on a reconnoitring 
mission, ii. 395; ordered to Illyria, 396; 
sent for to Paris, 397 ; his sudden promo- 
tion, 398; retires to the United States, ib. 

Berne, respect paid by the inhabitants of, 
to Napoleon, i. 105. 

Berri, Due de, his design of landing in 
France, ii. 227; arrives at Brussels, iv. 90. 

Berthier, General, Prince of Neufchatel, 
character of, i. 68; accompanies Napoleon 
to the department of the Seine, 111; re- 
marks in his narrative of the Egyptian 
expedition, 142; bis dissatisfaction, 147; 
his wish to return home, 167 ; abandons it, 
168; anecdote of, 188 ; draws up a report 
respecting Jaffa, 197; returns home with 
Napoleon, 206 ; appointed Minister of War, 
263; superseded by Carnot, 381; Bona- 
parte’s letter to, ib.; concludes a conven- 
tion with General Melas, ii. 1; created a 
Marshal, 266; Napoleon’s observation to, 
347; urged to interest himself for M. 
Ouvrard, iii. 13; intercedes for the Prince 
Hatzfeld, 48, n.; his letter to M. Bour- 
rienne, 93; his letter to Marshal Mac- 
donald, 368; the King of Prussia’s praises 
of, 387; his address to Louis XVHI., iv. 
36; Napoleon’s remarks respecting, 48; 
last part of his career, his fate, 260. 

Berthollet, his conversations with Napoleon, 
i. 128; assists Perr4e in his engagement, 
142; his experiments, 158; anecdote of, 
ib.; returns to France with Bonaparte, 
207; intercedes for M. Parseval Grand- 
maison, 212; Napoleon’s preference of 
his society, 294; his useful labors, ii. 198. 

Berton, M., sub principal of the College of 
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Brienne, i. 2; opposed Napoleon’s re- 
moval to Paris, 10; Napoleon’s visit to, ii. 
ISO; death of, ISl. 

, General, his visit to M. Bourrienne’s 

family, iv. 92. 

Bertrand, M., pamphlet imputed to, i. 41. 

, Marshal, succeeds Marshal Marmont 

in Illyria, iii. 236; Davoust’s orders to, 
316; accompanies Napoleon to Elba, iv. 
25; summoned to Fontainebleau, 69, n.; ac- 
companies Napoleon to Laon, 124; his 
fidelity to him, 199; accompanies him to 
Malmaison, 207; accompanies him to Eng- 
land, 216; delivers Napoleon’s protest to 
Captain Maitland, 221 ; accompanies him 
to St. Helena, 308; Grand Marshal of Na- 
poleon’s household, 330; career subse- 
quent to Napoleon’s exile, 377, n, 

, Madame, accompanies Napoleon to 

England, iv. 216; observation of, 308. 

Bessiferes, Marshal (Duke of Istria), dis- 
satisfaction of, i. 147; created a Marshal, 

ii. 266; wounded at the battle of Wagram, 

iii. 204; killed at Lutzen, iv. 260. 

Beurnonville, Count, member of the Pro- 
visional Government, iii. 361; reproached 
by Marshal Macdonald, 375; his proscrip- 
tion, iv. 75, n. 

Bignon, M., representations of, ii. 361; 
career, iv. 381, n. 

Billaud, M., Consul at Stettin, iii. 46. 

Blacas, Comte de, remarks on the conduct 
of, iv. 37; confidence placed in, by Louie 
XVIII., 43; his conversation with M. 
Bourrienne, 82; sent Ambassador to 
Naples, 228; letters to, 237. 

Blackwell, Mr., account of, i. 350. 

Blanc, M. le, betrays General Pichegru’s 
concealment, ii. 248, n. 

Blanchet, M. de, expresses his gratitude to 
M. Bourrienne, i. 347. 

Blucher, Marshal Prince, marches to Lii- 
beck, iii. 45; taken prisoner, 49; character 
of, ib.; his confidence in the deliverance of 
Germany, 50 ; solicits permission to reside 
in Berlin, 51, n.; allusion to, in La Sahla’s 
report, 223; victories of, over Napoleon 
near Leipsic, 292, marches to meet 
Prince Schwartzenberg, 343; his bravery 
at the battle of La Rothifere, 345 ; his visit 
to M. Bourrienne, 386; bis conferences 
with the Duke of Wellington, iv. 124; con- 
centrates part of his army, 144; attacked 
atLigny, 146 ; his narrow escape, 147 ; com- 
pelled to retreat, 148; effects his retreat 
to Wavre, 153; his remarks to General 
Gneisenau, 158, w.,* order issued by, 
fh./ marches from Wavre, 177; pursues 


the French, 184; visited by M. Bourrienne, 
231 ; excesses of his troops, 232. 

Bon, General, division of, marches to Alex- 
andria, i. 135; alarming report of, 178. 

“ Bonaparte and the Bourbons,” a mani- 
festo, iii. 355. 

Bonaparte, Charles, father of Napoleon, 
memorial of, i. 2. 

, Prince Charles Louis, Napoleon, Grand 

Duke of Berg, his death, iii. 155. 

, Christine, her amiable disposition, i. 

226. 

, Eliza (Madame Bacciocchi) , her career, 

iv. 255. 

, Joseph, see Joseph, King of Spain. 

, Louis, see Louis, King of Holland. 

, Lucieu, letter in the handwriting of, i. 

90; appointed Presicfent of the Council of 
Five Hundred, 235; project of, 236; his 
activity in the two councils, 239 ; Barras's 
letter to the Council of Ancients, read by, 
to the Council of Five Hundred, 250; his 
speech, 251; resigns the Presidency, 252; 
annals of his life, f5., n.; his address to 
the soldiers, 253; his activity in forming 
a new government, 255; succeeds La 
Place as Minister of the Interior, 263; 
notes in his handwriting, 268; his suc- 
cessful speech, ii. 7; his letter to eXoseph, 
8; his pamphlet, 30; reproached by Napo- 
leon, 31 ; sent as Ambassador to Madrid, 
32; supports the hereditary question, 91; 
his conversation with Josephine, 104; his 
taste for theatricals, 105; renews his in- 
trigues, 143; complaints against, 149; bis 
quarrel with Napoleon, 267 ; his marriage, 
268 ; his account of his Mantuan interview 
with Napoleon, iii. 135, n.; invited to 
Mantua, 136; his enmity for the Beau- 
harnais, 136; his career from 1804 onward, 
iv. 249 et seq. 

, Madame, Mother of Napoleon, her 

journey to Plombi^jres, ii. 102; the latter 
part of her life, iv. 254, 255. 

dynasty, dispersal of, iv. 242. 

, Napoleon, see Napoleon. 

Bonnard, Marquis de, a French emigrant in 
Altona, iii. 52. 

Borgh^se, Prince, introduced to Bonaparte, 
ii. 197; marries his sister Pauline, iii. 28; 
made Governor-General of department 
beyond the Alps, 122. 

, Pauline Bonaparte, Princess of, accom- 
panies Napoleon to Elba, iv.' 29; visits him 
at Elba, 56; last decade of her life, 255. 

Bottot, M., secretary to Barras, i. 18; confi- 
dential agent of Barras, 81 ; despatched 
to Passeriano, 94; Napoleon’s suspicion 
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of him, ih.; his request to M. Bourrienne, 
95 ; Uis letter to Bonaparte, 96. 
l^ouligny, M., arrives at Hamburg, ii. 358. 
lioulogne, Bp. of, a French emigrant, iii. 
52. 

^ouillerie, M. de la, Intendant-Q-eneral of 
the King’s household, iv. 230, n. 

3Bourbon, Infante Louis de (Count of Leg- 
horn), travels through France, ii. 48; 
Napoleon’s opinion of, 49; enters Flor- 
ence, 50 ; his reception, ib. 

-Bourbons, during the Cent Jours^ iv. 300 et 
seq.; end of, 302. 

3ourmont, Ceneral, his defection, iv. 141, 
n., 189. 

^Bournonville, General, assists Bonaparte in 
reviewing the troops, i. 243. 
jBourrienne et ses Erreurs, account of Gen- 
eral Pichegru’s arrest in, ii. 248. 
bourrienne, M., his intimacy with Napo- 
leon, i. 5; Madame de Montesson’s re- 
mark respecting him, 9; urged by Napo- 
leon to enter the array, 13; proceeds to 
Vienna, 15 ; repairs to Leipsic, ib. ; trans- 
lates Kotzebue’s Menschenhass und 
Heue, ib. ; renews his intimacy with Na- 
poleon at Paris, 16; appointed Secretary 
of Legation at Stuttgart, 18; his name on 
the list of emigrants, ib. ; exertions to get 
it erased, ib. ; returns from Germany, 26; 
his friendship for Bonaparte, 28; notice 
of his arrest, 33; his interview with Na- 
poleon, 42; receives a letter from him, 
45; from Marmont, 47, 48, 49; repairs to 
the Venetian territory, ih. ; his account 
of the insurrection of Verona, 50; rejoins 
Napoleon at Leoben, 55; placed at the 
head of his Cabinet, ib. ; changes his 
name, 56; Bonaparte’s remarks to, 58; 
his extracts from a manuscript, 70; Mar- ! 
quis de Gallo’s offer to him, 95; persuaded 
to return to Paris by Napoleon, 107 ; his 
intimacy with Josephine, 108; accom- 
panies him to the different ports, 115; 
prepares for his departure for Egypt, 120; 
hires an emigrant for his servant, 124; 
arrives at Malta, 126; anecdote of, 129; 
his friendship for General Kl<5ber, 135; 
assists Perree in his engagement against 
the Turks, 142 ; reaches Gizeb, ib. ; Napo- 
leon’s remarks to, ib. ; writes a letter by 
his desire, 143 ; his remarks to Napoleon, 
149; Napoleon’s remarks to, 160, 216; 
saves a man from the bastinado, 160; 
orders written by, 160; accompanies Na- 
poleon to Suez, 164; visits the Wells of 
Moses, 16'); his anecdote of Berthier, 168; 
sends a shawl to M ulame Bourrienne. ife.: 


his attention to General Caffarelli, 185; 
Napoleon’s orders to, 193; gives up his 
horses to the wounded, ih. ; writes Na- 
poleon’s proclamations, 200; writes the 
orders for the departure of the troops to 
Alexandria, 204; returns to France with 
Napoleon, 206; intercedes for M. Parseval 
Grandmaison, 212; his justification of 
Napoleon, 220; his letter to his wife, ib. ; 
endeavors to reconcile Napoleon to Jose- 
phine, 224; informed of Napoleon’s 
breakfasting with Bernadette, 233; his 
visit to Barras, 240; with La Valette, 245; 
persuades Napoleon to leave the Council 
of Ancients, 248; writes Napoleon’s ad- 
dress to the Parisians, 254; accompanies 
him to Paris, 257; saves M. Moreau de 
Woi'ms from banishment, 264; Napoleon’s 
orders to, 269, 287; his translations, 306; 
Napoleon’s remarks to, 318; anecdote of, 
326; ridiculous story respecting, 329; 
Prefect of Police, 333; removes to the 
Tuileries, 337 ; his interest for M. Defeu’s 
release, 347 ; thanked by his friends, ib. ; 
requests the pardon of M. de Frott4, 348 ; 
Napoleon’s present to, 352, 353 ; his inter- 
view with Josephine, 354; discharges her 
debts, 356; his evening promenades w’ith 
Napoleon, 357 ; anecdote of, 360 ; his ob- 
servations on the Pont des Arts, 361; 
Napoleon’s confidence in, 365; his duties, 
4&., n. ; his compliment to him, 391 ; re- 
pairs to San Giuliano, 394; writes Napo- 
leon’s letter to his colleagues, ii. 1; writes 
for the erasure of Durosel Beaumauoir’s 
name from the list of emigrants, 18 ; anec- 
dote of, 19 ; his interest for M. Tissot, 26 ; 
dines with Fouchd, 33; Joseph Bona- 
parte’s treachery to, 34; Napoleon’s dis- 
trust of, ih. ; his reconciliation, 35 ; in- 
forms him of the battle of Alexandria, 
45; appointed Councillor of State ex- 
traordinary, 56; anecdote of, 78; pro- 
poses the return of the emigrants, 79 ; his 
advice to General Bernadotte, 98; Napo- 
leon’s remarks to, 102; his quarrel with 
Napoleon, 129; tenders his resignation, 
130; accepted, i6. ; persuaded to remain, 
132; Napoleon’s question to, 142; his 
affected regard for him, 162; account of 
his disgrace, 163, 166, 174, n. ; M. Mene- 
val's letters to, 169 ; his formal dismissal, 
171 ; Duroc’s letters to, ib., 172, 173 ; con- 
.ceals his notes, 172; his letter to Bona- 
parte, 173; defends himself, 174, n. ; Gen- 
eral Bapp’s advice to, 182; sent for by 
Napoleon, 205; M. Corvisart’s visit to, 
289: sent for bv the Emperor, 291; hurt 
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by his treatment, 300 ; visits the Empress 
Josephine, 301, 309; appointment given 
to him, 334; his interview with the Em- 
peror, 335; his instructions for Ham- 
burg, 337 ; commission to Josephine, 342 ; 
delivers his credentials to Senate of 
Hamburg, 356; letters from Bernadotte, 
361; from Duroc, 364; reproaches M. 
Doormaun, 369; censorship of the press, 
369, n. ; difficulties of his situation, 373; 
receives a packet from Josephine, 374; 
Duroc’ s letter to, 404; his functions at 
Hamburg, iii. 1; arrests Louis Loizeau, 
33; difficulties of his situation, 38; his 
new office, 39; the Emperor’s satisfaction 
at his conduct, 40; Murat’s letters to, 46; 
his advice to Napoleon, 62; furnishes 
supplies for the army, 82; his dispute 
with the Director of Customs at Ham- 
burg, 83; receives a letter from Josephine, 
110; Napoleon’s orders to, 111; bis re- 
quest to the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, 113; false reports respecting, 114; 
accused of favoring the Bourbons, 115; 
letter to, from Marshal Bernadotte, 118; 
receives a present from Jerome Bona- 
parte, 175 ; his advice to Bernadotte, 202 ; 
receives a letter from him, 208; returns 
to Paris, 214; Napoleon’s demand upon 
him, 215; his interview with Josephine, 
218, 232; returns to Hamburg, 247; sends 
a report to Napoleon, 253; unfounded 
reports respecting, 254; his proposed 
mission to S-witzerland, 312; declines it, 
313; anecdote of, 315; Marshal Marmont’s 
remark to, 353; appointed Postmaster 
General, 360; his advice to Marmont, 
367 ; forwards all intercepted letters, 374; 
summoned to M. Talleyrand’s, ih.; vis- 
ited by General Blucher, 386.; praised by 
the King of Prussia, 388; by Louis 
XVIII- , iv- 36; dismissed from his office, 
38; his devotion to the Bourbons, 42; 
summoned to the Tuileries, 75; ap- 
pointed Prefect of Police, %b.; proscribed 
by Napoleon, i6., n. ; his interviews with 
Louis XVIII., 79; with M. Blacas, 81; 
sets out for Lille, 87 ; interview with 
Louis XVm., 88; his appointment at 
Hamburg, 89; connection with General 
Driesen, 93; reason for Napoleon’s suspi- 
cion of, 94; examination of his papers, 95 ; 
arrives at St. Denis, 223; his opinion of 
Fouchd’s appointment, 224; visits Marshal 
Blucher, 231; bis appointments, 233; con- 
versation vdtb Fouch^, 234; appointed 
Minister of State, 240; under the Bour- 
bons, 298; bis sad end, 300. 


Bourrienne, Madame, her observations on 
Bonaparte, i. 31, n. / her account ot her 
husband’s arrest, 33; sets off to meet him, 
221; visited by the Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, iii. 31; anecdote of, 134; quits Paris, 
iv.9; remonstrates with the police agents, 
95. 

Bouvier, M., an emigrant, letter of, iii. 225. 

Brandstaten, Baron von, waits upon the 
Emperor Napoleon, iii. 72. 

Brayer, iv. 379, n. 

Brienne, battle of, iii. 339, n. 

Brueys, Admiral, orders sent to, to take 
Malta, i. 117; letter to, 122; his conversa- 
tions with Bonaparte, 128; anecdote of, 
129; his foresight, 133; sends for the 
French Consul, 134; his representations 
to Bonaparte, 134; blame attached to, 150. 

Bruix, Admiral, insists on Barras retiring 
from the Directory, i. 243; disobedience 
to Napoleon, ii. 313. 

Brun, M. le, Qov.-Gen. of Genoa, ii. 347 ; 
latter part of his career, iv. 292. 

Brune, Marshal, at the head of the army in 
Batavia, i. 275; created a Marshal, ii. 266; 
succeeds to the government of Hamburg, 
iii. 43; his mission to Bremen, 82; assas- 
sinated by Royalist mob, iv. 25, n., 271. 

Brunswick, Duke of, proposition to bring 
him to the throne, i. 230; wounded at the 
battle of Auerstiidt, iii. 35; his death, 30. 

CEls, Duke of, movements of, iii. 168; 

reviews his troops, iv. 128. 

, Frederick ‘William, Duke of, arrives 

at Quatre Bras, iv. 149 ; killed at the battle 
of, 153; account of, ib., n. 

, Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of, 

slain at the battle of Jena, iv. 153, n. 

Brussels, town of, state of, iv. 128; con- 
sternation in, 130. 

Bulow, Gen., corps commanded by, iv. 125; 
marches from Wavre, 177; liis attack 
upon the village of PUinclienoit, 182, 183. 

Bunny, Madame de, Napoleon's kindness 

I to, iii. 4. 

Burghersh, Lord, paragraph from his Me- 
moirs, iii. 335, n. 

Butler, John, a spy, intrigues of, iii. 72. 

Cadore, Duke of, sec Champagny, M. 

Cadoudai, Georges, his interview with Na- 
poleon, i. 349; conspiracy of, ii. 209; 
arrested, 216; sentenced to death, 220; 
account of his arrest, 256; confined in the 
Temple, 257; Louis Bonaparte’s visit to, 
258; his fortitude, 259; his trial, 273; his 
firmness, 280; sentenced to death, 285; 
his execution. 287. 
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Cadudol, Jean, sentenced to death, ii. 286. 

CaffiirelJi, Creneral, observations of, i. 127; 
wounded at St. Jean d’Aci*e, 185; bis 
death, ih.; his mission to the Pope, ii. 
323. 

Cairo, revolt of, i. 159; Napoleon’s letter to 
the Divan of, 207. 

Calder, Admiral, his engagement with the 
French squadron, ii. 351. 

Caldiero, battle of, ii. 404. 

Cambact^res, M. (Duke of Parma), over- 
tures made to, by . Greneral Bonaparte, i. 
239; epitome of life, 240, n. ; Second 
Consul, 261, n.; appointed Minister of 
Justice, 263; report of, 264; his remark 
respecting Si(^y^is, 266, n. ; his visits to 
Napoleon, 267 ; Bonaparte’s remark to, 
289; his procession to the Tuileries, 338; 
anecdotes of, ii. 42, n. ; opposes the Due 
d’Enghieu’s arrest, 223; anxious for 
Bonaparte to be made Emperor, 261; 
speech of, 262, 264; congratulates the 
Empress Josephine, 264; created Duke 
of Parma, iii. 28; advises peace, 272; 
named Minister of Justice, iv. 102; under 
the Bourbons, 291. 

Carabis, Madame de, accident of, i. 123, n. 

Cambridge, Duke of, caricatures of, ii. 194. 

Cambronne, Gen., his fidelity to Napoleon, 
iv. 199. 

Cameron, Colonel, killed at the battle of 
Quatre Bras, iv. 153. 

Campaign of Italy, dictated by Napoleon, 
iv. 314. 

Campaign of Egypt, iv. 314. 

Campbell, Colonel Neil, accompanies Napo- 
leon to Elba, iv. 19; his letter to Lord 
Castlereagh, ih., n. ; bis conversation with 
Napoleon, 53; censured for suffering Na- 
poleon to escape, 57, n. 

Campo-Forraio, treaty of, consequences of, 
i. 99. 

Canning, Mr., his question to Lord Whit- 
worth, ii. 178, n. ; conducts a treaty of 
peace between Turkey and Russia, iii. 
260, n. 

Canova, M., his statue of Bonaparte, ii. 109. 

Oaprara, Cardinal, sent from the Pope to 
Napoleon, ii. 51; introduces Prince Bor- 
ghtjse to Bonaparte, 197; departs from 
Paris, iii. 125. 

Carbon, M., execution of, ii. 29. 

Carbonnet, M., the friend of General Mo- 
reau, ii. 101, 214; arrested, 217; his im- 
prisonment, 250. 

Carnot, Napoleon's letter to him, i. 46; 
obliged to yield to Bonaparte’s firmness, 
68; his letter to Bonaparte, 78; one of the 


Directory, 81; disappearance of, 83; ap- 
pointed War Minister, 381; reasons for 
his appointment, ib., n.; last quarter- 
century of his career, iv. 295. 

Caroline (Bonaparte) , Queen of Naples, her 
intimacy with General Murat, i. 322; 
married to him, 325; accompanies the 
Empress Maria Louisa to Paris, iii. 191; 
her career, iv. 256. 

Carra St. Cyr, M., joins Massena, iii. 5; 
Governor of Hamburg, 276; retreats from 
Hamburg, ib. 

Casabianca, Captain of the Orient, wound- 
ed, i. 147. 

Castiglione, Duke of, see Augereau. 

Castlereagh, Lord, complies with Napo- 
leon’s request, iii. 371. 

Castres, Sabatier de, transferred to the Mili- 
tary College at Paris, i. 10. 

Cathcart, Lord, commands the expedition 
against Copenhagen, iii. 91; English rep- 
resentative at the Congress of Chatillon, 
328. 

Cattaro, Bouches du, vicissitudes of, iii. 
44, n. 

Caulaincourt, General (Duke of Vicenza), 
his remarks respecting Madame Bona- 
parte, i. 225 ; intercedes for Prince Hatz- 
feld, iii. 48, n. ; sent Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, 94; sent to the headquarters of the 
Allies, 304; appointed Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, 307; his conversation with 
M. Bourrienne, 313; anecdote of, 315; 
sent to treat for an armistice, 325, 328; 
protracts the negotiations, 331 ; bis declara- 
tion to the Allies, 332 ; presents a counter 
project, 333; his letter to M. Talleyrand, 
334; sent by Napoleon to the Emperor 
Alexander, 362 ; his reception, ib. ; returns 
to Paris, ib.; despairs of Napoleon’s re- 
turn, 366, n. ; his conversation with him, 
372; career after Napoleon’s fall, iv. 292. 

Clavier, M., reply of, ii. 289. 

C^racchi, M., conspiracy of, ii. 19, 20. 

Ceylon, vicissitudes of, ii. 63, n. 

Chaban, Comte de, member of the Govern- 
ment Committee in Hamburg, iii. 248. 

Chaboulon, M. Fleury de, his narrative of 
the battle of Waterloo, iv. 189; his account 
of Napoleon’s surrender to Captain Mait- 
land, 212, n. 

Chabrol, M. de, resumes the Prefecture of 
the Seine, iv. 231. 

Chaise, M. de la. Prefect of Arras, his flat- 
tering address to Napoleon, ii. 318. 

Chamans, Marie, epitome of life, i. 246, n. 

Chambon, Dudont de, one of Napoleon’s 
comrades, i. 4. 
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Charnbonas, M. de. patronizes M. Boar- 
rienne, i. 378. 

Champagny, M., succeeds M. Chaptal as 
Minister of the Interior, ii. 318 ; negotiates 
for peace, iii. 183 ; his letter to Boundenne, 
214; his interview with him, 215; his 
mission to the Emperor of Austria, 383, 
384; rejoins the Empress Maria Louisa at 
Orleans, 386. 

Champaubert, battle of, iii. 340. 

Champ de Mai, objects of the assembly of, 
iv. 103; English account of, 117; opinions 
respecting, 118. 

Championet, General, commander-in-chief 
of the army in Italy, i. 260. 

Chapeau Rouge, M., money paid to ITapo- 
leon by, i. 351. 

Chaptal, M., circulars sent to, ii. 143. 

Charles IV., King of Spain, his deed of 
partnership with M. Ouvrard, iii. 16; his 
letter to the Emperor Napoleon, 101, w.,* 
surrenders his rights to his son, 103; so- 
licits the release of Godoy, 104; renounces 
the crown, 105. 

Charles, Archduke, pursuit of, i. 53; com- 
mands the Austrian army in Italy, ii. 400; 
commander-in-chief of the Austrian array, 

iii. 163; concentrates his army, 165; Na- 
poleon’s opinion of, iv. 47. 

Chateaubriand, M. de, his Atala and Ginie 
du Christianismet ii. 236 ; appointed sec- 
retary to Cardinal Fesch, 237 ; created 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Valais, 
238 ; resigns his appointment, 239 ; elected 
a Member of the Institute, iii. 242; Na- 
poleon’s complaints against, 243 ; ordered 
to quit Paris, 244; publishes his Bona- 
parte and the Bourbons^ 355 ; his opinion 
of Fouch^’s appointment, iv. 225. 

Chatillon-sur-Seine, Congress of, iii. 328; 
conferences at, 335. 

Chebreisse, battle of, i. 141. 

Chdnier, M., hymn composed by, i, 110; 
Bonaparte’s dislike of, ii. 199. 

Chevreuse, Madame de, Bonaparte’s re- 
mark to, i. 293, n. ; exiled to Tours, ih., 

iv. 96, n., 97, n. 

Chevardi^re, M., introduces M. Billaud to 
M. Bourrienne, iii. 46. 

Chouans, origin of the term, i. 235, n. 

Christian Augustus, death of, iii. 196. 

Clarke, General, authorized to leave the 
blockade of Mantua in a state of defence, 
i. 68; recalled, 84; sent to treat for peace, 
88; Bonaparte’s remark concerning him, 
89 ; made Governor of Luneville, ii. 40 ; 
his exactions in Berlin, iii. 118; censured 


by the King of Prussia, 387; War Minis 
ter under the Bourbons, iv. 296. 

Clausel, General, career, iv. 380, n. 

Clermont Gallerande, Marquis de, member 
of the Royalist Committee, ii. 154; his 
mission to Coblentz, 155. 

Clerraont-Tonnerre, Madame de, heropinion 
of Napoleon, i. 291, n» 

Clerval, Massieu de, his marriage, iv. 233. 

Cleves, Duke of, see Marshal Murat. 

Clouet, Colonel, his desertion, iv. 189. 

Club of Clichy, intrigues against Bonaparte 
in, i. 62; censures Bonaparte, 77; held in 
the Rue de Clichy, 78. 

Cobentzel, Count de, confidence placed in 
by the Emperor of Austria, i. 91; nego- 
tiations set on foot by, ib., ii. 40; letter 
to, 222. 

Cockburn, Admiral, respects paid to, by 
Napoleon, iv. 308; his conversations with 
him, 310; lands at St. Helena, 312; visits 
Napoleon at Briars, 317 ; remark of, 332. 

Code Napoleon, iii. 96; effect of, on con- 
quered provinces, 96, n. 

Coleridge, hounded by Napoleon, ii. 65, n. 

Colli, General, his letter to Bonaparte, i.46. 

Collot, M., generosity of, i. 261 ; Bonaparte’s 
ingratitude to, ib. ; bill endorsed by, 352; 
Napoleon’s reception of, 393; obtains the 
contract for victualling the army, ii. 85; 
his interview with Napoleon, ib. 

Coloraboni, Colonel, Napoleon’s generosity 
to, iv. 56. 

Comminges, M. de, removed to the Military 
College at Paris, i. 10; his indecorous be- 
havior to Bonaparte, 106; arrests General 
Pichegru, ii. 247. 

Oond^, Prince de, i)roposilion of, i. 70; his 
letter to General I’ichegru, 72; rtgects his 
plan, 74; offer made to, ii. 223; offers his 
services to Louis XVTIT., Iv. 132. 

Confederation of the Rhine, iii. 40, n. 

Consalvi, Cardinal, sent from the Pope to 
Napoleon, ii. 51. 

Constant, M. Benjamin, his remarks on 
Bonaparte, i. 281, n., 283, 7i.; extract from 
his memoirs, 345, n. ; his conversation 
with Napoleon, iv. 105; assists him to 
draw up a new constitution, 109; his in- 
terview with Napoleon, 202. 

Consular governments, table of the expenses 
of, i. 302. 

Continental system of tariffs, origin and 
effect of, iii. 63. 

Copenhagen, surrenderH to the English, iii. 
91; evacuated by the English, 165. 

Corbineau, General, iv. 199. 

Oomegliano, Buko of, sec Moncey. 
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Correspondanty conducted by M. Stover, 
i. 315. 

Corsin, Greneral, Grovernor of Antibes, pris- 
oners taken by, iv. 59. 

Corvinus, Mathias, distich of, i. 99. 

Corvisart, M., physician to Napoleon, ii. 83; 
his advice to M. Bourrienne, 128; his visit 
to him, 289; opinion of M. Staps, iii. 180. 

Cossacks take possession of Hamburg, iii. 
280. 

Coster St. Victor, M., defence of, ii. 282; 
sentenced to death, 286. 

Council, The, vote on the hereditary succes- 
sion, ii. 261. 

Council of Ancients, decree of, i. 242; their 
address to the French people, 243; sitting 
of, 246; letter from Barras to, 249. 

Council of Five Hundred, appoints Lucien 
Bonaparte president, i. 235 ; agitated state 
of, 249; letter transmitted to, 250; violent 
proceedings of, against Napoleon, 251; 
dissolved by him, 253; remodelled, 255; 
decree of the new council, 256; nominates 
three Consuls, ib. 

Courant, M., sent with overtures to General 
Pichegru, i. 71; reports the Prince of 
Conde’s remarks to General Pichegru, 74. 

Craonne, battle of, iii. 341. 

Crawford, Mr., English Minister at Ham- 
burg, i. 350. 

Croisier, his grief at Napoleon’s treatment 
of him, i. 140; suppresses an insurrection 
of the Arabs, 161; sent to prevent the 
massacre at Jaffa, 176. 

CruBSol, Due de, proclaims the Bourbons, 
iii. 354. 

Curde, M., proposes to make Bonaparte 
Emperor, ii, 261 ; his motion on the hered- 
itary succession, 264, n. 

Cuvier, his useful labors, ii. 198. 

Cuxhaven, landing of the English at, iii. 
165. 

Czernischeff, M., his intrigues, iii. 230; dis- 
guises his intentions, 231. 

Dalberg, Due, member of the Provisional 
Government, iii. 361. 

D’Allemagne, General, his bravery at the 
battle of Austerlitz, iii. 6. 

Dalmatia, Duke, see Soult. 

Damas, Colonel, commander of the fortress 
of Hamburg, iii. 164. 

Dampierre, M. Montarby de, transferred to 
the Military College at Paris, i. 10. 

Dandolo, M., Proveditore-General in Dal- 
matia, i. 59. 

Dantzic, siege of, iv. 16. 

, Duke of, see Lefebvre. 


Daru, M., Commi^sary-m-chief, levies col- 
lected by, iii. 93. 

Daubenton, M., Bonaparte’s visit to, i. 300. 

Dautancourt, Captain, reads the Due d’En- 
ghieu’s sentence, ii. 233. 

Davoust, Marshal, Duke of Auerst^t and 
Prince of Eckmuhl, one of the directors 
of the secret police, i. 328; his interview 
with Napoleon, ii, 59; commands a divis- 
ion at Boulogne, 228; created a Marshal, 
266; anecdote of, iii. 63; created Prince of 
Eckmuhl, 166; appointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of Hamburg, 225 ; his intrigue against 
M. Bourrienne, 227; President of the Gov- 
ernment Committee in Hamburg, 248; 
only an instrument in the oppression 
of the Hanse Towns, 249, n. ; invades 
Swedish Pomerania, 261; promised the 
Vice-royalty of Poland, 265; unites his 
army with that of General Vandamme, 
284; his conference with the Hamburg 
deputies, 285; fortifies Hamburg, 316; 
banishes the inhabitants, 317 ; defence of 
his action in taking funds in order to pro- 
vide for his army, 319, n.; refuses to 
believe the Emperor Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion, iv. 16; departs from Hamburg, 17; 
in ignorance of the Restoration, iv. 17, n, ; 
order for his arrest, 79 ; appointed Minis- 
ter of War, 102; letter to, from Fouch^, 
209; his letter to General Becker, 210; 
refuses to sign it, ib., n, ; last decade of 
bis career, 274 et seq. 

Decazes, M., Prefect of Police, iv. 231. 

Deerds, takes his old post (Ministry of Ma- 
rine) under Bourbons, iv. 296. 

Deferment, M., his intimacy with Napoleon, 
i. 266. 

Defeu, M., taken prisoner, i. 346; Napo- 
leon’s clemency to, 347 ; set at liberty, ib. 

Delaforet, M., his transactions with Napo- 
leon, i. 398; reforms in the Post-office 
department after his removal, 398, n. 

Demerville, M., his conspiracy, ii. 20. 

Denmark, King of, receives a challenge 
from Paul 1., i. 315; his letter to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, iii. 184. 

Denon, M., erects a monument to commem- 
orate the battle of Marengo, ii. 350, n.; 
searches for the remains of General De- 
saix, ib.y n. ; the Pope’s friendship for, iii. 
255. 

Desaix, General, his intimacy with Bona- 
parte, i. 76; sent to organize Egyptian 
expedition, ib.y n.; his letter to, 117 ; sent 
to Dainanhour, 136; his complaints to 
Bonaparte, ib.; mistake of his division, 
139; marches in pursuit of Mourad Bey, 
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UG; despatches a cohitpn against Mourad 
Bey, 203; letter from ISTapoleon to, 204; 
returns from Egypt, 392; repairs to head- 
quarters, ib.; Napoleon’s friendship for 
him, ib.; sent to Novi, 395; bis bravery 
at the battle of Marengo, ib.; description 
of his death, 399; monument to bis mem- 
ory, ii. 5; his remains deposited' in the 
church of Mount St. Bernard, 350, n. 

Desgenettes, M., physician to the French 
army, i. 2U0, ii. 

Desniaisons, M., becomes bail for M. Bour- 
rienne, i. 34. 

, M., one of G-eneral Moreau’s judges, 

ii. 2S9. 

Desoddieres, Gerard, Club of Clichy held 
at his residence, i. 78. 

Dessolles, General, his letter to Marshal 
Marmont, iii. 367; commander of the Na- 
tional Guard, 375; favors the restoration 
of the Bourbons, 377; command of the 
National Guard restored to, iv. 230. 

Despeaux, Madame, her attendance upon 
the Empress Josephine, ii. 309; anecdote 
respecting, 341. 

Despont, M., professor of the College of 
Brienne, i. 8. 

Desprez, M., bis imprudent speculations, 

iii. 18; his bankruptcy, 19. 

Didelot, M., his taste for theatricals, ii. 106; 
arrives at Hamburg, iii. 91. 

Dietrichstein, Count, prisoner in France, i. 
369. 

Directory, commits the campaign of Italy 
to Bonaparte’s Judgment, i. 67; accounts 
of its sittings, 79, n,; averse to the Treaty 
of Campo Forrnio, 100; Flag of the Army 
of Italy, sent to, 103; disapproves of the 
e.vpedition against Malta, 117 ; its submis- 
sion to Napoleon, 119; summons General 
Bonaparte to a private sitting, 237. 

Djezzar, Pasha of Acre, refuses his friend- 
ship to Bonaparte, i. 155. 

Dolgorouki, Prince, sent with a flag of truce 
to the Emperor Napoleon, iii. 5. 

Dolomieu, M., ill-treated by the Sicilians, i. 
126. 

Domingo, Saint, expedition against, ii. 67. 

Doraont, General, announcement of, iv. 176. 

Doormann, M-, reproached by M. Bour- 
rieiine, ii. 369; his representations to M. 
Forshmanu, 370. 

Douai, Merlin of, his constant attendance 
on Napoleon, i. 118. 

Doublet, M., his complaints to Napoleon, ii. 

88 . 

Drake, Mr., his instructions, ii. 270; con- 
spiracy of, ib. 


Dresden, battle of, iii. 291. 

Driesen, General, his friendship for Louis 
XVIII., iv. 93; conversation with M. 
Bourrienne, 94. 

Drouot, General, his reply to Napoleon, ill. 
340; pun respecting, iv. 122; his tidelity 
to Napoleon, 199; career and character, 
379, n. 

Dubois-Craned, made War Minister, i. 228. 
Duboisson, M., shelters the proscribed per- 
sons, ii. 258. 

Ducis, M., reports respecting, ii. 150; his 
great talent, 198 ; violent verses, 199. 
Dugua, General, Bonaparte’s letters to, i. 

191, 204; his reply, 207. 

Dugomier, General, iv. 390, n. 

Dumouriez, General, supposed author of 
letters in Ze Spectateur du Nord, i. 62; 
lands at Stade, iii. 3; pamphlets dissemi- 
nated by, 21 ; his vagrant life, 30. 
Dumontel, Abbd, conversations in his pres- 
ence, i. 70. 

Dunand, M. (Napoleon’s chef), tact of, i. 
282, n, 

DupaS) General, appointed to the command 
of Hamburg, iii. 116; his tyrannical con- 
duct, 117; tribunal created by, 118; sent 
to Liibeck, 119; his treatment of M. Nolt- 
ing, 120 ; appointed to command a division 
against Austria, 120. 

Dupont, General, appointed President of the 
Senate of Piedmont, ii. 3 ; his disgrace, iii. 
130. 

Dupuis, Sieur, vice-principal of the college 
of Brienne before Father Berton, i. 6. 
Dupuy, General, killed at Cairo, i. 150. 
Durazzo, M., last Doge of Genoa, offers to 
unite Genoa to France, ii. 347. 

Durfort, M., professor of the college of 
Brienne, i. 8. 

Durham, Lord, appointed Ambassador to 
Russia, iii. 260, n. 

Duroc, Marshal (Due de Frioul), epitome 
of life, i. 25, n.; declines the marriage with 
Hortense Beauharnais, 108, n.; wounded 
at St. Jean d’Acre, 186; his mission to 
the King of Prussia, 303 ; his conversations 
with him, ib.; one of the directors of the 
secret police, 328 ; his visit to the Pritamu^, 
366; sent to congratulate Alexander on his 
accession, ii. 44; his attachment to Hor- 
tense Beauharnais, 72; married to Made- 
moiselle Hervas d’AIra^nara, 73, n.; letters 
to M. Bourrienne, 130, 171, 172, 173, 364, 
368, 404; persuades him to remain with 
Napoleon, 132; his friendship for him, 
182, relates an anecdote, 196 ; announces 
his recall from Berlin to him, iii. 2; intro 
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duces Madame Hatzfeld to Napoleon, 47 ; 
intercedes for Prince llatzfeld, 48, n.; 
sent to Prussia, 56; his accident, 69; con- 
versation related hy, 140, 144; his conver- 
sation with Bourrienne, 216; wounded by 
a cannon-ball, 288; his death, 293; anec- 
dote of, 294. 

X>utheil, Baron, iv. 390, n. 

Ebrington, Lord, his conversation with Na- 
poleon at Elba, iv. 44, 51. 

Eckmuhl, battle of, iii. 166, n, 

* — — , Prince of, see Bavoust. 

Egypt, expedition against, preparations for 
the, i.ll6; departure of, 122; Institute of, 
formed by Bonaparte, 151. 

Einingen, M. Von, his leniency, iii. 97- 

El-Arish, surrender of, i. 173. 

Elba, Island of, mines of, iv. 30; strategic 
value of the island to Napoleon, 73 n. 

El Bekri, festival of the birth of Mahomet 
celebrated at his house, i. 152; anecdote 
of, 158. 

El fey Bey, headquarters established at his 
house, i. 143. 

Ellis, Mr., suggestion of, iv. 331. 

Enghien, Due d’, notice of his assassina- 
tion, ii. 22; his arrest, 220; sentenced to 
be shot, ih. ; description of his arrest, 
230; executed, 231, 232; account of the 
trial, ih. 

England, King of, see G-eorge III. 

, Prince Regent of, Napoleon’s letter to, 

iv. 214. 

, arrogant policy of, i. 271; Bonaparte’s 

negotiations with, ih. ; intrigues of, ii. 38; 
signs a treaty at Amiens, 78; uneasiness 
of, at the prosperity of France, 177; at- 
tacks the Dutch settlements in the West 
Indies, 181 ; government of, error of, 189 ; 
evasions of, 190; fleet of, blockades Gran- 
ville, 205; projected invasion of, 206; pro- 
posed treaty between Russia and, 363. 

Entraigues, Comte de Launay d’, his in- 
gratitude to Bonaparte, i. 70; manuscript 
of, ih. 

Erfurt, meeting of the Emperors of France 
and Austria at, iii. 126. 

Erlon, Comte d’, French corps commanded 
by, iv. 125 ; his inactivity at Quatre Bras 
and Ligny, 147, n. 

Eem^nard, M., elected a member of the In- 
Btitute, iii, 245. 

Efitevc, M., paymaster-general, attack upon 
his bouse, i. 159. 

Etruria, King of, see Bourbon, Louis de. 

, ex-Queen of, plans an escape to Eng- 
land, iii. 237, n. 


Ettengein, Baroness, Bonaparte’s anger 
against, ii. 222. 

European states, changes effected in, iv. 
303. 

Excelmans, Gen., hoists the tri-colored ban- 
ner, iv. 70. 

Executive Directory, letter to, i. 51 ; dis- 
trustful policy of, 57 ; orders of, to Bona- 
parte, 61 ; his letter to, 63. 

Eyiau, battle of, iii. 79. 

Fain, Baron, observations of, iv. 56, n. / bis 
account of Napoleon’s attempted suicide, 
69, n. 

Fauche Borel, denies the authenticity of 
some papers, i. 70; sent with overtures to 
General Pichegru, 71; endeavors to rec- 
oncile Generals Moreau and Pichegru, ii. 
208; his demands upon Count Gimel, iii, 
53; embarks for London, z6. 

Faucher, Caesar, execution of, ii. 213. 

, Constantine, execution of, ih. 

Fayette, M. de la, prisoner of state, i. 61 ; 
erroneous reports respecting, ii. 150. 

Feltre, Due de, observation of, iii. 272; 
named Minister of War, iv. 133. 

Ferdinand IV., King of Naples, breaks the 
treaty with France, iii. 5. 

, Prince of the Asturias, afterwards 

Ferdinand VII. of Spain, his hatred of 
Godoy, iii. 100; accused of wishing to 
dethrone Charles IV., i6., n. ; solicits the 
support of Napoleon, 101; invited to 
Bayonne, 104; accused of favoring the 
insurrectiou of Madrid, 105. 

Pfere Champenoise, battle of, iii. 343. 

Perino, General, Governor of Grenoble, i. 
346. 

Perraont, M. de, refuses to liquidate a bill, 
i. 352. 

Ferrand, Count, appointed Director of the 
Post-oflBLce, iv. 38; his prejudices, 41, n. 

Ferri^re, Gen., wounded at Craonne, iii. 
341. 

Fersen, Count, his murder, iii. 196. 

Fesch, M., money paid to Bonaparte by, i. 
215; epitome of life, ib.,n . ; receives the 
Cardinal’s hat, ii. 120; made Archbishop 
of Lyons, ih. ; appointed ambassador to 
the Holy See, 237; appointment given to, 
iii. 31; takes the part of the Pope, 250; 
his career, iv. 257. 

Flahaut, General de, his fidelity to Napo- 
leon, iv. 200. 

Fleuriel, Abbe, character of, iv. 42. 

Fleury, M. Cuvillier, letter to, i. 79, n. 

Florence, Marianne Bonaparte, afterwards 
Madame Bacciocchi, Grand Duchess of, 
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anecdote of, i. 3, n. ; her let.t<‘r to her 
brother, 89 ; Joseph IJonaparte’s nMiiurks 
coiicerninj^ her, 90, n. ; her aiij 4 er at lio- 
naparte’s reconciliation with his wife, 
220; her visit to Napoleon, ii. 2:U). 

Fonder, M., jewels in posBefisioa of, i- 
325. 

Fontaine, M., his opinion of the projected 
Font des Arts, i, 302. 

Fontainebleau, treaty of, liaron Fain on its 
broken articles, iv. 50, n. 

Fontanes, M. de, pronounces the funenil 
eulogium on General Washington, i. 320; 
hymn in honor of Marengo, ii. b. 

Forfait, M., Afiuister of Murine, i. 203. 

Forshniann, M., intrigues of, ii. otU; insists 
on the insertion of an article in the Cor- 
responclant,'il<^‘, superseded by .M. .Mo- 
pmus, iii. 25. 

Foscolo, Ugo, author of the IJltime Lc.ttrrv 
di Jacopo (h'tis, ii. 77, n. 

Fouch«% Marshal (Duke of (Hranto), his in- 
structions to M. Heal, i. 239; ejntome of 
life, 239, n. ; api>ointed Minister of Police, 
203; cliscovcrs the secret police, .‘528; his 
de.Mterity, 33U; his enemies, ii. 25; and 
the First Consul, a fiction disproved, ih. ; 
discovers the inventors of tin* infernal ma- 
chine, 29; his inlluenc. with Napoleon, 
112; dismissed from his oflice, llt5; his 
manaiuvres to recoiurilc Generals Moreau 
and Pichegru, 209 ; Ins visit U) Napoleon, 
210; discloHttre of, 304; his conversation 
with M. Bourrienne, 352; Itis instnictions 
to him, 359; his activity and vigilam-e, ili. 
73; his inquiries respecting (’omte de 
Hechteren, 110; his contempt for his title, 
240; order for his arrest, iv. 79; his es- 
cape, 80; his own account of, ih., 7 i.; 
placed at the Itead of the police, 114; his 
conversation witli Napoleon, 115 ; singular 
declaration of, 116; his efforts against the 
liberty of tlie press, 117 ; his letters to tlie 
prince of Kckmuhl, 209 ; to the Minister 
of Marine, 210; ap})ointed Minister of the 
Police, 224 ; Beugnot on, 226, n . ; char- 
acter of, 227; his intrigues, 22l>; con- 
versation with M. Bourri<*nne, 234; his 
disgrace, 235; under thc^ Best oration, 21«). 

Foudras, M., Inspector-General of the po- 
lice, iv. 76. 

Fourcroy, M., his useful labors, ii. 19S. 

Fourrt-s, M., his mission to the .Directory, i. 
157. 

, Madame, her iulimacy witli Bona- 
parte, i. 157. 

Pox, Mr., his intimacy with Napoh‘on, ii. 
100; succeeds Mr. Pitt, iil, 25; hi» esteem 


for Napoleon, ih. ; informs him of tlu* «!«• 
signs to UHsahHinutc' him, 26; his ulIiiMiou 
to, iv. 216, 

Franc<*, distressed stale of the tiuauf«‘H 
i>f, i. 260; tlifferetit governments in, iii. 
382. 

Francis II., Fmp«*ror of .Vustria, letter of, 
iiitercept<-d, i. f»5; liis h‘ttt‘r to <i<*m*ra! 
Bonaparte, 9U ; his prc'sents to him, loo; 
his h'tter to Napoh*on, iii. 127; tii-elures 
war against the < 'onfederation of the 
Hhine, 16:;; d<*el;tn‘s war against Napo- 
leon, :;oo; favors tin* uverthnkw of Napo- 
leon, 3‘tl ; his conversation with the Due 
de Gadore, 384; arrives in Paris, iv, 11; 
visits his daughter, 13; tumipels Maria 
Louisa to renounce her hVemh titles, 
112; concentrat<‘H his fore(*s in Italy, i!t. 

Kreilerick William, King of Prussia, his 
cunversution with Diiroe, i. 3(»3; with 
<lrawH his favor from him, ii, 3ttS; pr«> 
poses a line of neutrality, ;;69 ; threat<‘nH 
the city of Hamburg, iii. 24; determines 
on war, 34 ; Napoleou'.s duplteily towards, 
45; his letter ti> Pemaparte, ofi; his inter* 
view with tin* Mmperor Nai»(deon, H7 , 
his dec<*pti<m, 272; preM'nt at a meeting 
at M. 'I'alb’y rand’s, rvnmniH for hin 
dislike of NaptJeon, ;;T8; his retoqitiim 
of llie Kr<*neh generals, :is7 ; visits the 
Kmpress Josejjhitie, iv. 14, n, ; Nupo 
leon’s opinion of, 47 ; last, half of his ea 
reer, 391. 

, Prinee Christiati, his marriage, iii. 31. 

Fnyus, inhabitants of, their receptiou of 
Bonaparte, i. 218. 

Frionl, Due de, see Duroe, 

Froissard, Comte de, pro(daimM the Hour 
bons, iif. 3, '>4. 

Krotte, (tount Louis <le, Intrigues <»f, i. 34H, 
his <*xecution, ih. 

Fulton, his meinorSai on steam boats, II. 
42. 

tJaillard, M., senteucetl to <ieuth, ii. 2H6; 
panioned, 2H7, 

Gall, l;r., his interview with th<? King of 
Hwe<len, iii. 23.. 

Gallo, Marquis di, the ,\tmtrlan pleuipotm 
llary, i. 59; his (dfer to M. ilourrh'iuie, 
95. 

Gambler, Admiral, squadron commaiuleil 
by, in the Houml, iii, 9U. 

Gautluuuuue, retunm to Kngbmd with Ho 
na parte, i. 298; Intercedes for M. Parseud 
(irundtiuUson, 212; Bonapiirfe’s orders 
to, lb. ; anxiety of, 218; sent to Kgypt. ii. 
57 ; his Indecision, ih. 
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3arat, M., his defence of General Moreau, 

ii. 279. 

Gardanne, Gen., presented with a sabre of 
honor, ii. 4; his embassy to Persia, iii. 
80. 

Gasparin, iv. 390, n. 

Gauden, M., appointed Minister of Finance, 

i. 263 ; under the Bourbons, iv. 296. 
Gauthier, M., the advocate of Coster St. 

Victor, ii. 282. 

Gay, Madame, interests herself for M. 

Chateaubriand, iii. 242. 

G&nie du Christianisme, by M. Chateau- 
briand, ii. 237. 

Genlis, Madame de, romance of, ii. 156; her 
letters to Bonaparte, ib. 

Genoa, Doge of, see Durazzo, M. 

, capitulation of, i. 391; capture of, iv. 

15. 

George III., King of England, renounces 
the title of King of France, ii. 192; re- 
fuses Louis XVIII. permission to enter 
London, iii. 109. 

Gerard, General Count, iv. 126, 145. 
Germania, a pamphlet, iii. 91. 

Germany, effect of the destruction of the 
French ascendancy on public opinion in, 

iii. 275, n . ; effect of Napoleon’s life and' 
work, on unification of, iv. 374. 

Germany, Emperor of, entirely ruled by hiS; 
ministers, i. 270. 

Ghent, Bishop of, sent to Vincennes, iii. 
250. 

Gimel, Comte de, his journey to Carlsbad, 

ii. 360 ; rejects the offer of Louis Loizeau, 

iii. 32; his altercation with Fauche-Borel,- 
53. 

Girard, General, killed at the battle of 
Ligny, iv. 147. 

Girardin, M., endeavors to raise an insur- 
rection in Paris, iii. 367, n. 

Giulay, General, informs the Emperor, 
Francifi of the surrender of Ulm, ii. 405; 
sent to Napoleon to solicit an armistice, 
ib. 

Giulio, a tale repeated by Napoleon, ii. 375,' 
Gneisenau, General, his conversation with 
Marshal Blucher, iv. 158, n. ; observation 
of, 182, n. 

Godoy, Manuel, Prince of the Peace, his 
ascendancy over the royal family of Spain, 
iii. 100; hated by the Spaniards, ib.; per- 
suades Charles IV. to retire to Seville, 
102; his life in danger, ib.; under the 
protection of General Murat, 104. 

Oohier, M., deceived by General Bonaparte,' 
i. 240; Madame Bonaparte’s interest for,, 
243; waits for Barras in the hall of the 


Directory, ib.; confined in the Luxem 
bourg, 249; released, 261. 

Gonse, M., postmaster of Hamburg, plun- 
dered by the Cossacks, iii. 281. 

Gordon, Pryce, extract from his memoirs, 
iv, 128, n. 

Gorgaud, General, his fidelity to Napoleon, 

iv. 200 ; despatched to the Prince Regent, 
214; refused permission to land, 218. 

Gouvion St. Cyr, Marshal, War Minister, 

iv. 230; his career from 1812 to 1830, 266. 

Graham, General, defeats the French at 
Barrosa, iii. 237, n. 

Grandmaison, M. Parseval, his entreaties to 
return to France, i. 212. 

Grandt, Madame, life of, ii. 55, n. 

Grassini, Madame, her introduction to Bona- 
parte, ii. 9, n.; remark of, 348. 

Gratien, Lieutenant-General, pursues Major 
Schill, iii. 167. 

Grenoble, inhabitants of, their reception of 
Napoleon, iv. 66. 

Grenville, Lord, his reply to M. Talleyrand’s 
negotiations, i. 271. 

Gr^sieux, Adjutant-General, his fear of the 
plague, i. 176. 

Grote, Baron de, bis remarks respecting 
Count Gimel, ii. 360 ; object of his visits 
to Bremen and Liibeck, iii. 40. 

Grouchy, General, prisoner in Austria, i. 
317 ; wounded at Craonne, iii. 341 ; French 
cavalry commanded by, iv. 126; accusa- 
tions against, 143, 154, notes, 155; attacks 
Marshal Thielmann at Wavre, 178; re- 
turns to Paris, 184; end of his career, 272. 

Guastallo, Duchess of, see Princess Bor- 
ghiise. 

Guidal, General, letter to, i. 348. 

Gustavus Adolphus IV., King of Sweden, 
character of, ii. 359; Napoleon’s opinion 
oi,ib.,n.; bulletins of, iii. 3; arrives be- 
fore Hamburg, 23; declaration of, ib.; 
sends for Dr. Gall, ib.; his orders to M. 
Netzel, 58; abdicates the throne, 196. 

Haleby, Soleiman, assassinates Genei 
K16ber, ii. 11 ; his reasons for it, ib., n. 

Halket, Sir C., brigade under, at Quatre 
Bras, iv. 151. 

Hall, Captain Basil, opinion of Napoleon, 
iv. 330. 

Hamburg, city of, threatened invasions of, 
iii. 24, 37; occupied by the French, 42; 
peculiarities of the inhabitants of, 134; 
smuggling in, 171; riots in, 276; evacuated 
by the French, 278; taken possession of 
by Colonel Tettenborn, 280; Senate, theii 
gratitude to Colonel Tettenborn, 282; re- 
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occupied by the French, 285; exactions 
in, 286; hostages required, 287; banish- 
ment of the inhabitants of, 317; seizure 
of the funds of, 318. 

Hanft, M., raises volunteers, iii. 282. 

Hanover, invaded by the French, ii. 194. 

Hanse Towns, state of, iii. 28 ; pacific spirit 
of the inhabitants of, 41; united to the 
French Empire, 214; disastrous effect of 
union, 248, 

Hardenberg, M. Von, interview with La 
Sahla, iii. 223. 

Barrel, M., divulges a conspiracy, ii. 20; 
appointed commandant of Vincennes, 22; 
his account of the Due d’Enghien’s death, 
231. 

Hatzfeld, Prince, his letter to the King of 
Prussia, iii. 47; arrested, ib.; accused of 
espionjtge, 49, «.,* Napoleon’s generosity 
to, ih.; his gratitude, ih. 

, Madame, intercedes for her husband, 

iii. 48, 49, n. 

Haugwitz, M., his letter to Baron Grote, iii. 
41. 

Hautefeuille, Bailly d’, a French emigrant 
in Altona, iii. 52. 

Hawkesbury, Lord, negotiates the prelimi- 
naries of peace, i. 351; remark of, ii. 61; 
oonsents to evacuate Malta, 65. 

H6mart, President, a regicide, ii. 280, n. 

Hervas d’ Alm6nara, Mademoiselle, her mar- 
riage, ii. 73, n. 

Hill, Lieutenant-General Lord, army com- 
manded by, iv. 125. 

Hilliers, General Paraguay d’, enters Venice, 
i. 64; his brave conduct, 126. 

History of Napoleon Bonaparte, from his 
birth to his last abdication, an anony- 
mous publication, i. 4. 

History of the Consulate, dictated by 
Napoleon, iv. 314, 

Hoche, General, death of, i. 104. 

Hogendorff, General, appointed Governor 
of Hamburg, iii. 285; departs from that 
city, iv. 17. 

Hohenlinden, battle of, ii. 38. 

Hohenlohe, Prince, forced to capitulate at 
Prentzlau, iii. 45. 

Holland, King of, see Louis Bonaparte. 

Holstein-Augustenburg, Duke of, arrives 
at Hamburg, iii. 207. 

, Duchess of, takes refuge in Altona, 

iii. 53. 

Horan, M.,hi8 conversation with Napoleon, 

iv. 71. 

“ Horatius Coclfes,” representation of, i. 111. 

Hortense Beauharnais, Queen of Holland, 
her affection for Duroc, i. 108, n.; inter- 


cedes with Bonaparte for her mother, 226^ 
n.; hurt by the explosion of the infernal 
machine, ii. 24, n.; her marriage, 70 ; re- 
marks on her affection for Duroc, 71; her 
taste for theatricals, 107; persuades M. 
Bourrienne to remain with Napoleon, 131; 
her conduct during the Cent Jours, iv. 
246. 

Hotbam, Sir H., introduced to Napoleon, 
iv. 215. 

Hoz, General, protects the Venetian revolu- 
tion, i. 52. 

Hozier, Charles d*, arrested, ii. 258; trial 
of, 273; sentenced to death, 286; par- 
doned, 287. 

Hue, M., false reports respecting, iii. 114 ; in- 
troduces M. Bourrienne to Louis XVIII., 
iv. 36; informs him of his appointment, 
75. 

Hulot, Madame, remark of, ii. 39; her visit 
to Malmaison, ib. 

Humboldt, Count, Prussian representative 
at the Congress of Chatillon, iii. 328. 

Imperial Guard, fete given by, iv. 139-140; 
extinction of, 284. 

Institute, institution so called, i. 112. 

Isle of France, iii. 25. 

Istria, Duke of, see Bessibres. 

Italy, Viceroy of, see Beauharnais. 

Jackson, Mr., sent to negotiate with Den- 
mark, iii. 91. 

Jaffa, siege of, i. 176; taken by the French, 
ib. 

James, M., loans raised in Genoa through 
the medium of, i. 166, 

Jaubert, his mission to Persia, ii, 339. 
Jaucourt, Comte Franfois de, member of 
the Provisional Government, iii. 361 ; pro- 
scribed by Napoleon, iv. 75; Minister of 
Marine, 230. 

Jerome (Bonaparte) , King of Westphalia, 
extravagance of, ii. 84; created King of 
Westphalia, iii. 29; his corres])ondence, 
174; raises a loan in Hamburg, ib. ; reve- 
nue of, 362; compels the Duke of Bruns- 
wick to evacuate Leipsic, iv. 153, n.; his 
attack upon Hougomont, 167 ; his career, 
251 et seq. 

John, Archduke, defeats Eugbne Beauhar- 
nais, iii. 164, n. 

Joinville, Prince de, put in charge of the 
expedition which brought Napoleon’s 
relics to France, iv. 369. 

Jomini, General, on General Mack, i. 318, 
n.; defection of, iii. 291; harsh treatment 
of, by Berthier, 291, n. 
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«eph (Bonaparte), King of Spain, his 
N^otes on JBourrienne, i. 7, w., 86, n.; 
carriage of, 29; insinuation of, 36, w.; 
objected to, as deputy for Liamone, 86; 
•eraark of, 90, n.; extract from his J^otes 
m Bourrienne, 109; Napoleon’s letter to, 
■44 ; persuades Bernadotte to visit his 
)rother, 230 ; accompanies Bernadotte to 
ionaparte’s house, 241; on liberty of the 
)re88, 334, n. ; Lucien’s letter to, ii. 8; his 
lesign against M. Bourrienne, 33; sent to 
reat with Count Louis Cobentzel, 40; his 
peculations in the funds, 41 ; his Notes 
*n Bourrienne^ 199; appointed Grand 
elector, 265; appointed to command a 
egiraent of dragoons, 318; made King of 
Spain, iii. 105; hears of the battle of Bay- 
en, 126; resigns the crown, 307; urges 
he Empress Maria Louisa’s departure 
rom Paris, 348; his answer to the Duke 
fRagusa, 350; his flight, 351 ; sums re- 
litted to, by Napoleon, iv. 55 ; letter to, 
:om Napoleon, 188; during the Cent 
'ours, and subsequently, 247, 248, 249. 
icphine, Empress of the French, attention 
aid to, by Bonaparte, i. 32; her marriage 
dthhim,42; character of, 43; Napoleon’s 
jtter to her, 46 ; promotes her daughter’s 
larriage with Louis Bonaparte, 108, ii. 
5; her fascinating manners, i. 123, 268; 
er serious accident, 123; Napoleon’s 
jalousy of, 170 ; enmity between her and 
unot,173, n.,* proceeds to Lyons to meet 
er husband, 221; Napoleon’s reception 
f her in Paris, 224; Madame Junot’s ac- 
Dunt of, 225, n. ; her interest for M. Go- 
ier, 243; her anxiety during Napoleon’s 
bsence, 244, 251 ; her apartments at the 
uxembourg, 266; friendship for Murat, 
13; promotes his marriage with Caroline 
onaparte, 324 ; her opinion of the secret 
olice, 328; official personages presented 
» her, 345 ; her extravagance and arabi- 
on, 355,356, ii. 344; presentiments of her 
)wnfall, 376 n, ; visit to the opera, ii. 23, 
her journey to Plombiferes, 102; af- 
cted at Fouchd’s dismissal, 114; her 
ar of divorce, 115 ; persuades Bourrienne 
remain with Napoleon, 131; hermelan- 
soly, 146; attempts of the Royalist Com- 
ittee to gain her over, 155; her remarks 
1 Madame de Genlis, 156; her account 
■ Napoleon’s visit to Father Berton, 180; 
icorapanies him to Belgium, 197; com- 
imented by M. Roquelaure, 202; her 
ief on the death of the Due d’Enghien, 
4; admires the conduct of M. Chateau- 
■iand, 235 ; congratulated as Empress by 


Cambac^rfes, 264 ; Bourrienne’s visits to, 
301, 309; her intended journey to Bel- 
gium, 310; joins Napoleon at Lacken, 
317 ; borrows money from M. Ouvrard. iii. 
13; the Emperor’s letter to, 48; her letter 
to Bourrienne, 110; divorced, 186; her 
foresight, 232; grief, ib,; her love of 
dress, 233; refuses to see Madame de 
Stael, ib., n. ; informed of the birth of the 
King of Rome, 246, n.; visited by the 
Allied sovereigns, iv. 14; her death, ib. 

Joubert, General, presents the “ Flag of the 
Army of Italy ” to the Directory, i. 103. 

Jourdan, General, dines with Bonaparte, i. 
235; pamphlet by, ii. 144; created a Mar- 
shal, 266; assumes the white cockade, iii. 
382 ; end of his career, iv. 269. 

Junot (General), Duke of Abrant^s, assists 
Perr^e in his engagement, i. 142; his con- 
versations with Bonaparte, 170; reason 
for his not being created a marshal, 172 ; 
remarks concerning him in the Duchess 
d’Abrantfes’ Memoirs, ib., n. ; one of the 
directors of the secret police, 328 ; foolish 
reports credited by, 329; appointed to 
command the troops in Portugal, iii. 95; 
made Governor of Portugal, 102, n. 

, Madame, extract from her Memoirs, 

i. 3, n.; extract from her Memoirs, 6, n.; 
particulars of Napoleon related by her, 
12, n. ; her account of Bonaparte’s perse- 
cution by Salicetti, 21, n. ; her remarks on 
Bonaparte’s poverty, 28, ; extract from 

her Memoirs, 172, n.; her account of 

[ Bonaparte’s reception of Josephine, 225. 

Keats, Vice-Admiral, his communicationB 
with General Romana, iii. 131, n. 

Keith, Lord, extract from his order respect- 
ing Napoleon, iv. 217 ; pays his respects 
to him, 219. 

Kellerman, Marshal (Duke of Valmy) , com- 
mand proposed to be given to him, i. 46 ; 
his bravery at the battle of Marengo, 395; 
dissatisfied at Napoleon’s congratulation 
of him, 396 ; Savary ’s account of his charge 
at battle of Marengo, 397, n. ; his letter to 
Lasalle, 398; appointed a general of divis- 
ion, ii. 4; created a Marshal, 267; cav- 
alry commanded by, iv. 126 ; his career, 
264. 

, Madame, Napoleon’s congratulations 

to, ii. 10. 

Kempt, General, takes refuge in the square 
at Quatre Bras, iv. 151. 

Kielmansegge, General, Hanoverian brigade 
under, at Quatre Bras, iv. 151. 

Kincaid, Captain, remarks of, iv. 151. 
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Kirschner, General, killed by a cannon-ball, ; 
iii. 288. 

Ivleber, General, division of, marches on 
Alexandria, i. 135; wounded in the attack, 
ib. ; plague in his division, 181, n. ,* dis- 
content of, 184; his complaints to the 
Directory, 210; assassination of, ii. 11; 
character of, 13, 

Kohler, General, accompanies Napoleon to 
Elba, iv, 19; departs from Elba, 52. ^ 

Konning, M., his attempted suicide, iii. 278. 

Kray, Baron, movements. of, ii. 39, n. 

Labedoy^re, Charles, remark of, iv. 42 ; 
rejoins Napoleon at Grenoble, iv. 61; 
character of, i6., w.; pun respecting, 122; 
his fidelity to Napoleon, 200. 

Laborde, M. Alexandre de, work of, iii. 243. 

Laborie, General, appointed Secretary to 
the Provisional Government, iii. 360. 

Lacdp^de, M. de, discourse of, ii. 308. 

Lacu^e, incurs the displeasure of Napoleon, 
ii. 293; death, ih., n. 

Lafayette, M., assertion respecting, iv. 204. 

Lafiitte, M., his opinion of the proposed 
surrender of Paris, iii. 351. 

Lafond, M., his duel, ii. 359. 

Lagau, M., complaints of, iii. 82. 

Lagarde, M., Secretary-General to the Di- 
rectory, i. 118. 

Lagren^e, M., his friendship for General 
Pichegru, ii. 248. 

La Haye Sainte, defence of farm of, iv. 174. 

Lain6, M., accusation against, iii. 308. 

Lajolais, M., prevails on General Pichegru 
to return to Erance, ii. 210; sentenced to 
death, 286; pardoned, 287 ; error respect- 
ing, iii. 290, n. 

Lalande, M., his Dictionary of Atheists , 
ii. 201. 

Lallemand, General, pun respecting, iv. 122; 
refused permission to accompany Napo- 
leon to St. Helena, 220 ; career, 380, n. 

La Monarchic selon la Charte, extract 
from, iv. 225. 

Landoire, M., anecdotes of, ii. 19. 

Lannes, Marshal (Duke of Montebello), de- 
spatched to Marseilles, i. 84; accompanies 
General Bonaparte to the different ports, 
115; dissatisfaction of, 147; his rash skir- 
mish, 181 ; returns to Erance with Bona- 
parte, 207 ; epitome of life, 320, n. ; defeats 
General Ott at Montebello, 389; his de- 
scription of the battle of Montebello, 392; 
sabre of honor given to, by Napoleon, 
ii. 4 ; presents the flags taken at Marengo 
to the Government, 6; accompanies Napo- 
leon to the opera, 23; anecdote of, 52; his 


quarrel with Napoleon, 125; sent to Lift, 
bon, 127; created a Marshal, 266; bold 
artifice of, 406. 

, Madame, appointed lady of honor to 

the Empress Maria Louisa, iii. 191. 

Lanusse, General, generous conduct of, i. 
209; his remonstrances to Napoleon, ii- 
88 . 

La Place, appointed Minister of the Interior, 
and succeeded by Lucien Bonaparte, i. 
263. 

Laporte, M., signs the order for General 
Bonaparte’s arrest, i. 22. 

Larochejacquelin, M., proscribed by Napo- 
leon, iv. 75, n. 

La Rothifere, battle of, iii. 345. 

Larrey, Baron, iv. 378, n. 

Lasalle, General, killed at the battle of 
Wagram, iii. 205. 

Las Cases, M., despatched to the commander 
of the English squadron, iv. 211 ; his in- 
terview with Captain Maitland, 213; ac- 
companies Napoleon to St. Helena, 308; 
his journal, 310 ; his opinion of Napoleon’s 
constitution, 316; his account of Long- 
wood, 318, n.; translates the English 
newspapers to Napoleon, 321; his com- 
plaints against the provisions, 329; irri- 
tated against Sir Hudson Lowe, 332; anec- 
dote of Napoleon, related by, ih., n,; 
sent away from St. Helena, 337 ; his ca- 
reer, 378, n. 

Latour Eoissac, General, Napoleon’s con- 
duct to, i. 297; taken prisoner by the 
Austrians, 304; inquiry into his conduct, 
ih.; his justification, ib. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, recalled from Paris, 
iii. 34. 

Lauer, General, examines M. Staps, iii. 181 ; 
his account of his execution, 182. 

Laugier, assassinated by the Venetians, i. 
64. 

Lauriston, General, arrives in London with 
the preliminaries of peace, ii. 65; anec- 
dotes related by, 315; his visit to M. 
Bourrienne, 320; accompanies the Em- 
press Maria Louisa to Paris, iii. 191; sent 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg, 251; taken 
prisoner, 299, n. 

Latour-Maubourg, M., detained prisoner at 
Olmutx, i. 61. 

Lavallette, General Count, seizes upon the 
post-office, iv. 70; his disclosures respect- 
ing the Emperor and Empress, 112; his 
remarks on Napoleon’s health, 124; his 
interview with him, 201, 205; his visit to 
M. Deeres, 208; returns to Napoleon, 208; 
and his Bourbon persecutors, 297. 
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La Vend6e, war in, ii. 96; pacification of, 
ib. 

Lebrun, Q-eneral, distich composed by, i. 
110; overtures made to, by G-eneral Bona- 
parte, 239 ; epitome of life, 240, n.; Third 
Consul, 261, n.; his opposition to Bona- 
parte’s plans, 267; his procession to the 
Tuileries, 338; visits the Pritanee, 366; 
delivers Louis XVIII. ’s letter to Bona- 
parte, ii. 160; created Arch-Treasurer, 
265 ; Duke of Piacenza, iii. 28. 

Leclerc, General, conducts the expedition 
against St. Domingo, ii. 67; his death, 69. 

, Madame, her anger at Bonaparte’s 

reconciliation with his wife, i. 226, n. 

Lecourbe, General, his friendship for Gen- 
eral Moreau, ii. 279. 

Lefebvre-Desnouettes, iv. 379, n. 

, Marshal (Duke of Dantzic), his kind- 
ness to General Lannes, ii. 126; created a 
Marshal, 267; end of his career, iv. 269. 

Legion of Honor, order of the, creation of, 
ii. 90. 

Legislative Body, Xapoleon’s speech to, iii. 
308. 

Leguille, M., professor of history, i. 10, n. 

Leipsic, town of, taken by assault, iii. 297 ; 
•battle of, 298, n. 

Lemercier, M., President of the Council of 
Ancients, i. 246; his great talent, ii. 198; 
i^’apoleon’s kindness to, 201; refuses the 
cross of the Legion of Honor, ib.; sen- 
tenced to death, 286; his election to the 
Institute, iii. 246. 

Lemoine, General, army under, within the 
precincts of Paris, i. 84. 

Lenoir, M., collects the remains of Marshal 
Turenne, ii. 7. 

Leopold II., death of, i. 15. 

L^paux, La R^veillbre, one of the Directory, 
i. 79, n. 

Lep^re, M., plan drawn by, i. 166. 

Lepelletiere, Ft^lix, proposition of, iv. 121. 

Letort, General, Napoleon on, iv. 389, n. 

Letourneur, Mayor of Granville, scarf of 
honor bestowed on, ii. 205. 

Liancourt, M. de, introduces vaccination 
into France, i. 368. 

Liechtenstein, Prince John of, sent by Gen- 
eral Melas to treat with Bonaparte, i. 399; 
negotiations for peace, iii. 183; present at 
a meeting at M. de Talleyrand’s, 358. 

Liechtenstein, Maurice, Prince, treats with 
Napoleon before Ulm, ii. 399, n. 

Liebert, Gen. Bonaparte’s praise of, ii. 97. 

Life of Sir Thomas Picton, extract from, 
iv. 151, 71. 

Ligny, battle of, iv. 147, n. 


Linglet, M., a member of the Council of 
Ancients, i. 247. 

Lobau, Count, reserve corps commanded 
by, iv. 126 ; checks the Prussians’ advance 
at Waterloo, iv. 178. 

Lodi, Duke of, see M. Melzi. 

Loizeau, Louis, offers to assassinate Napo- 
leon, iii. 32 ; arrested, 33. 

Londonderry, Marquis of, extract from his 
Narrative of the Peninsular War, iii. 
131, n.; JEnglish representative at the 
Congress of Chatillon-sur-Seine, 328; his 
remarks respecting Napoleon, 345. 

Longwood, description of, iv. 318, n. 

Louis (Bonaparte) King of Holland, con- 
veys Napoleon’s representations to Paris, 
i. 94; notice of his marriage, 108, n.; re- 
turns to France, 168; presents a shawl to 
Madame Bourrienne, ib.; departs to meet 
Napoleon, 221 ; sent to release M. Gohier, 
261; his marriage, ii. 73; visit to the 
Temple, 258; honors conferred on, 265; 
raised to throne of Hollaud, iii. 31; his 
moderation, 55; orders strict observance 
of blockade, 74; his soldiers desert, 132; 
Napoleon’s letters to, 147, 148; repairs to 
Paris, 150; his letter to Napoleon, 151; 
answers to, 152, 153; abdicates the throne, 
154; publishes a protest, ib.; resigns in 
favor of his children, 155; ordered to re- 
turn to Paris, 156 ; M. Otto’s letter to, ib.; 
Napoleon’s opinion of, 157, n. ; career 
from 1810 to 1846, iv. 250-251. 

XVT., his death, iii. 106. 

XVm., sends letters to the members 

of the Directory, i. 83, n.; his remarks on 
Napoleon, 284, n.; his letters to him, 375, 
376, ii. 159; pamphlet containing his prin- 
ciples, ii. 154; his letter to the King of 
Spain, 243; addresses a protest to the 
European sovereigns, 304 ; his declaration 
to the French people, 332; account of, 
after his departure from France, iii. 106 ; 
Meneval’s account of his wanderings, 107, 
n.; refused permission to enter London, 
109; his reception in London, on his re- 
turn to France, iv. 35; lands at Calais, 
ib.; General Berthier’s address to, ib.; 
restores the prefecture of police, 75; 
arrives at Lille, 88; sends Bourrienne to 
Hamburg, 89; puns respecting, 104, n.; 
declares Napoleon a traitor, 132; reviews 
his troops, ib.; his dislike of M. FouchtJ, 
225; joy on his return, 229; forms a new 
Ministry, 230 ; appoints M. Bourrienne a 
Councillor of State, 233; his condescen- 
sion, 240. 

, Baron, Minister of Finance, iv. 230. 
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Louisiana, vicissitudes of, li. 64, n, 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, appointed Governor of 
St. Helena, iv. 322; bis interviews with 
Napoleon, ih., 323; his proclamation re- 
specting, 325 ; his quarrel with him, 327 ; 
his ineffectual attempts at reconciliation, 
331; remark of, 332; Napoleon’s invec- 
tives against, 332; Napoleon’s keeper, 
367, n. 

Lozier, Bouvet de, his attempted suicide, ii. 
215; sentenced to death, 285; pardoned, 
287. 

Liibeck, town of, taken by assault, iii. 37 ; 
riots in, 277. 

Lucchesini, Marquis de, Prussian Ambas- 
sador in Paris, ii. 122. 

Luneville, opening of the Congress of, ii, 
39. 

Lutzen, battle of, effect of, iii. 284, n. 

Luxembourg, Due de, proclaims the Bour- 
bons, iii. 354. 

, Duchess of, a French emigrant in 

Altona, iii. 52. 

Lynch, M., his proscription, iv. 75, n. 

Lyons, inhabitants of, their reception of 
Napoleon, ii. 10. 

, Archbishop of, see Fesch, Cardinal. 

Macara, Colonel, wounded at Quatre Bras, 
iv. 153. 

Macdonald, Marshal (Duke of Tarentum), 
offer of, to Sir Walter Scott, i. 18, n.; 
assists Napoleon in reviewing the troops, 
243; his reconciliation with Napoleon, iii. 
206 ; ordered to retreat from Leipsic, 297 ; 
presents a bulletin to Napoleon, 343; in- 
formed of the taking of Paris, 368; re- 
pairs to Fontainebleau, 369; his mission 
to the Emperor Alexander, 375; inter- 
views with him, 377, iv. 2 ; solicits an ar- 
mistice, iv. 2; arrives at Fontainebleau, 3; 
his conversation with Napoleon, 5; his 
noble spirit, ib.; Napoleon’s gratitude to, 
ib.; troops under his command at Melun, 
69; appointed Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honor, 231; his disinterested- 
ness, 236; last thirty years of his career, 
262. 

Macdonell, Colonel, his bravery at the at- 
tack upon Hougomont, iv. 167. 

Mack, General, account of, i. 317; Napo- 
leon’s prophecy on, 318 ; sends a flag of 
truce to Napoleon, ii. 399; surrenders to 
him, 400. 

Mackinnon, Colonel, his account of the 
attack upon Hougomont, iv. 167, n. 

Mackintosh, Mr., defends M. Peltier’s 
cause, ii. 67. 


Madame de la Vallihre, romance of, ii. 156. 

Madrid, insurrection in, iii. 105. 

Magallon, M., French Consul at Alexandria, 
i. 134. 

Mahdi, a fanatic, causes an insurrection, i. 
187- 

Mahomet, festival of the birth of, i. 152. 

Maitland, Captain, his offer to Napoleon, 
iv. 213; observation of, 214, n. ; receives 
Napoleon on board the JBellerophon, 215 ; 
his conversation with him, ib.; orders 
to, 217; proceeds to Lord Keith, 219; 
summoned to attend upon Lord Keith, 
221; his remarks respecting Napoleon’s 
surrender, 222. 

Malabre-Burbre, arrested, ii. 258. 

Malines, Abp. of, see Roquelaure, M. 

Mallet, General, conspiracy of , iii. 267, 268, 
ib., n. 

Malta, expedition against, i. 117; impreg- 
nable fortress of, 127; taken by General 
Bonaparte, ib. 

Manage Club, Napoleon’s aversion to, i. 232. 

Mantua, capitulation of, i. 68. 

Manuscrit de Sainte H&lhne, statement in, 
i. 39 ; remarks on, 40, n. 

Marbeuf,M.de, friend of Napoleon’s mother, 

i. 3, n.; Goveimor of Corsica, iii. 4. 

Marchand, General, his defence of Grenoble, 

iv. 65 ; his narrative of the last moments 
of Napoleon, 362. 

Marengo, battle of, i. 395. 

, Captain, massacre of the French in his 

vessel, i. 162. 

Marescot, General, recommends Captain 
Bernard to Napoleon, ii. 395. 

Maret, M., Duke of Bassano, anecdote of, 

ii. 40; acts of Government signed by, 123; 
his obedience to Bonaparte, 152; letter 
signed by, 265; appointed Secretary of 
State, iii. 307; career and character, iv. 
293. 

Maria Louisa, Archduchess of Austria and 
Empress of the French, remains in Vienna 
on account of ill-health, iii. 171; her mar- 
riage with Napoleon, 187, 191; presenta- 
tions to, 193 ; uncertainty of her Regency, 
383; sends a letter to her father, zb,,* her 
proclamation to the French people, ih. ; 
interest felt for, in Paris, iv. 11 ; her reli- 
ance upon her father, 12; refused permis- 
sion to see Napoleon, ih.; visited by her 
father, 13; her reception of the Emperor 
Alexander, 14; sets off for Vienna, ib.; 
Napoleon’s attempt to carry her off, iv. 
Ill; letter respecting, 112; her career 
after her separation from Napoleon, 242, 
243. 
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Markoff, Count, Russian Ambassador in 
Paris, ii. 122. 

Marrnont, Marshal (Duke of Ragusa), his 
letters to M. Bourrienne, i. 47, 48, 49; his 
marriage, 119; his despatch to Napoleon, 
203 ; receives a letter from him, 204 ; had a 
command at Alexandria, 205, n.; regrets 
his absence from the battle of Austerlitz, 
iii. 8; assumes the command in Portugal, 
236 ; captures Badajoz, 237, n.; demands 
reinforcements, 257 ; retires upon Sezanne, 
343; defends Paris, 350; his remark to 
Bourrienne, 353; consents to surrender 
Paris, ih.; his defence praised by Napo- 
leon, ih.; his conversation with him, 364; 
persuaded to quit Napoleon’s army, 367 ; 
his reply to Prince Schwartzenberg, 36S; 
quells the mutiny of his soldiers, 379 ; an 
examination into the motives of his ac- 
tions, 380, 71.; disapproves of the white 
cockade, 38] ; his complaints to the Em- 
peror Alexander, ib. ; passes over to the 
Allies, i6., n.; and Napoleon, iv. 33, n.; 
his proscription, 75, n.; his advice to 
Louis XVIII., 77; scheme for preparing 
to defend the Tuileries against Napoleon, 
78, n.; the latter part of his career, 264, 
et seq. 

Mass6na, General, made Commander-in- 
Chief of Italy, i. 274; his defence of 
Genoa, 391; appointed to command the 
army in Italy, ii. 2; created a Marshal, 
266; prisoners taken by, at the battle of 
Caldiero, 404; remarks on, iiif 235; re- 
called from Portugal, 236; notice of his 
defeat at Fuentes d’Onore, 237, n.; Napo- 
leon’s opinion of, iv. 47 ; end of his career, 
268. 

Massias, M., his conversation with Napo- 
leon, ii. 225. 

Maubreuil, M., important mission of, iv. 
18; and the plot of Talleyrand and the 
Provisional Government against Napo- 
leon, 18, n. 

Maximilian, Archduke, defends Vienna, 
iii. 171. 

Maxwell, Mr., his account of the battle of 
Waterloo, iv. 174. 

Mecklenburg, Duchess of, visits Madame 
Bourrienne, iii. 31. 

Princess of, remarks on her conduct, 

iii, 184. 

Schwerin, Duke of, his application to 

the Russian Court, iii. 31; takes refuge 
in Altona, 71 ; restored to his duchy, 90 ; 
regiment furnished by, 158. 

Strelitz, regiment furnished by, iii. 

158. 


M^hul, M., hymns set to music by, i. 110, 
ii. 6. 

Melas, General, comparison between him 
and Napoleon, i. 388; sends a spy to the 
French lines, 389; his despatch to the 
council of Vienna intercepted, 391; ne- 
gotiations with Napoleon, 399 ; convention 
between him and General Berthier, ii. 1. 

Melzi, created Duke of Lodi, i. 59 ; chron- 
ology of life, 59, 71. 

Memoires de Constant^ anecdote in, i. 42, 
71.; extracts from, 123, 77., 281, 77., 290, 77., 
318, 77., 345, 77., ii. 9, 49, t?., 73. 

de Mademoiselle Avrillion^ extract 

from, ii. 341. 

Memoirs of General Count JRapp, extract 
from, ii, 23, 77 . 

of Lavallette, extract from, iv. 209. 

of Napoleon, extracts from, i. 151, n, 

152. 

of the Duchesse d*Abranths, anecdote 

in, i. 3, 77 .; extract from, 172. 

of liovigo, extracts from, i. 205, 212, 

218, 398, ii. 163, iii. 77, 77., 102; accounts 
in, of Napoleon’s interview with Lord 
Whitworth, ii. 178, n.; of General Piche- 
gru’s death, 254; of the marriage of Napo- 
leon and Maria Louisa, iii. 191; of the 
battle of Wagrara, 203. 

of the Private Life^ Return^ and 

Reign of Napoleon in 1816, account of 
battle of Waterloo in, iv. 189. 

of Sir Thomas Picton, extract from, 

iv. 171, 77 . 

Memorial, a journal, i. 78. 

de Sainte H^Une, statement in, i. 81; 

extracts from, 206, n., 305, 77 ., ii. 341, iii. 
87, 77. ; on Madame R^camier and others, 
iv. 96. 

Meneval, M., description of Napoleon’s 
work-cabinet (1802), i. 342, 77 .; appointed 
assistant to Bourrienne, ii. 162; his letters 
to him, 169. 

Menou, General, division of, marches to 
Alexandria, i. 135 ; succeeds General Ric- 
her in the command of the array in Egypt, 
ii. 11; his flattery to Napoleon, 58; ludi- 
crous description of, 60, 77 .; Governor of 
Piedmont, 346. 

Merlin, M., presents the code of Napoleon, 
ii. 147 ; a regicide, 280, n. 

Messoudiah, sand wells of, i. 169. 

Metternich, Prince, on liberty of the press, 
i. 334, 77.; on Spanish affairs, iii. 100, 77 .,* 
ambassador from Austria to Paris, 158 ; 
his intrigues, 159; allusion to, 224; letter 
to Baron Gagern, i6., 77 .; correspondence 
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with the Duke of Bassano, 303; at- 
tachment to Napoleon, 385. 

Miackzinski, General, death of, i. 367. 

Michaud, General, succeeds to the govern- 
ment of Hamburg, iii. 43. 

Michel, M., condemned to death, iii. 253. 

Milan, Archbishop of, crowns Napoleon 
King of Italy, ii. 348. 

Milan Senate, anecdote of, iv. 15, n. 

Milhaud, General, cavalry commanded by, 
iv. 126. 

Miollis, General, commander of the troops 
in Rome, iii. 122; retires to the Castle of 
St. Angelo, 323. 

Mole, M. de, Director-General of bridges 
and causeways, iv. 231*, career and char- 
acter, 296. 

Monaco, Prince of, his interview with Na- 
poleon, iv. 60. 

Monaldeschi, M., notice of his murder, iii. 
364, n. 

Moncey, Marshal (Duke of Cornegliano) , 
one of the Directors of the secret police, 
i. 328; created a Marshal, ii. 266; aban- 
dons bis troops, iii. 366, n.; last thirty 
years of his life, iv. 269. 

Monge, M., Napoleon’s instructor in geo- 
metry, i. 10, 111 .,* assists Perree in his en- 
gagement, 142; returns with Bonaparte 
to France, 207; Napoleon’s preference of 
his society, 294; his useful labors, ii. 198. 

Mongelas, M., Bavarian Minister, allusion 
to, iii. 224. 

Moniteur, statement in, i. 115; accounts of 
the Egyptian expedition published in, 
275. 

Montalivet, M. de, appointed Minister of 
the Interior, iii. 187 ; his interest for M. 
Chateaubriand, 243. 

Montchoisy, ordered to march by the Bou 
levard, i. 38. 

Montebello, battle of, i. 389. 

, Duke of, see Lannes, 

Montesson, Madame de, visits Brienne, i. 
9; solicits the pardon of MM. de Rivibre 
and de Polignac, ii. 310. 

Montessuis, M., conveys an address to 
Marshal Marmont, iii. 367. 

Montesquiou, Abbd de, secret agent of the 
Bourbons in Paris, i. 374, n.; member of 
the Royalist Committee, ii. 154; waits 
upon M. Lebrun, 160; member of the Pro- 
visional Government, iii. 361; proscribed 
by Napoleon, iv. 75, n. 

Montgaillard, Count de, conversations of, 
i. 70; libel drawn up by, ii. 251. 

Montbolon, Count de, Memoirs of, ii. 239; 


accompanies Napoleon to St. Helena, 
iv. 307; career subsequent to Napoleon’s 
death, 377, n. 

, Madame, accompanies Napoleon to 

St. Helena, iv. 307. 

Montmorin, M. de, letter of recommenda- 
tion to, i. 15. 

Montmorency, Cardinal, an emigrant, iii. 52. 

Mont St. Jean, position of, occupied by the 
British, iv..l64; strength of, 165. 

Moore, Sir John, killed at Corunna, iii. 
162, «. 

Morand, General, his death, iii. 283. 

Moreau, General, his letter to Napoleon, i. 
57; forces the passage of the Rhine, ib.; 
his letter to the Directory, 84 ; Napoleon’s 
opinion of, 228; assists General Bona- 
parte in reviewing the troops, 243; his 
accordance with him, 244; prisoners in 
the custody of, 249; appointed to com- 
mand the armies of the Rhine, 274; gains 
the battle of Hohenlinden, ii. 38 ; remark 
of, ib.y n.; Napoleon’s praise of him, 40; 
coolness between him and Napoleon, 101; 
his enmity to him, 208; conspiracy, 209; 
arrested, 210; his remarks to (General 
Pichegru, 215; easy character of, 251; 
obsen’ation of, ib.; leniency of bis treat- 
ment, 259; trial of, 273, 274; public inter- 
est excited by, 273 ; his letter to Napoleon, 
275; his defence, 279; respect paid to, 
280; sentenced to imprisonment, 286; 
Napoleon’s opinion of, 293; departs for 
America, 295, n.; efiect of his sentence on 
the public, 299, n.; Emperor Alexander’s 
offers to, 358; refuses to support the 
Bourbons, iii. 290; account of his death, 
291, n.; his ’etter to his wife, 292, n. 

, Madame, her visit to the Tuileries, ii. 

39; her letter to M. de Blacas, iv. 236. 

Moreau de "Worms, M., his complaints re- 
specting the Manage Club, i. 232; deputy 
from the Yonne, 264; charges against, 
265; named a member of the council of 
prizes, 266. 

Morellet, Abb^, intrigues of, ii. 198. 

Morfontaine, Count de, president at the 
meeting of Royalists, iii. 355. 

Morland, General, killed at the battle of 
Austerlitz, iii. 7. 

Mortier, Marshal (Duke of Treviso), invades 
Hanover, ii. 194; created a Marshal, 266; 
commander in Hanover, 356; directed to 
march on Hamburg, iii. 42; his instruc- 
tions, ib.; leaves it for Mecklenburg, 43; 
timber seized by, 68; retires upon Se- 
zanne, 343; advises Louis XVIII. to de- 
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part from Lille, iv. 89; his career from 
1814 to 1835, 270. 

Moscow, city of, burning of, iii. 267. 

Moulins, M., arrest of, i. 45; waits for 
Barras in the hall of the Directory, 243; 
accusations against, 247 ; confined in the 
Luxembourg, 249. 

Kourad Bey, defeated at the battle of the 
Pyramids, i. 143; his descent to the Na- 
tron Lakes, 202; retires into Fayoura, 203. 

Moustache, courier to Napoleon, i. 115. 

Mufflin, Cren. Baron, his mission to the 
Duke of ‘Wellington, iv. 130. 

Murat, Marshal (afterwards King of Naples) , 
dissatisfaction of, i. 147 ; despatched to the 
Natron Lakes, 202; Napoleon’s letter to, 
203; returns to France with Napoleon, 
207; in disgrace with Napoleon, 321; his 
acquaintance with Caroline Bonaparte, 
ih.; created Brigadier-G-eneral, 322; his 
bravery in Egypt, ib.; restored to Bona- 
parte’s favor, ih.; receives the command 
of the Consular Guard, 323; epitome of 
life, 323, n.; his proposal to Napoleon, 
324; his marriage, 325, t6., n.; takes pos- 
session of Piacenza, 389; intercepts the 
Austrian courier, 391; presented with a 
sabre of honor, ii. 4; his connection with 
the death of the Due d’Enghien, ii. 229, n.; 
created a Marshal, 266; prisoners taken 
by, at Wertiugen, 399; obtains the capitu- 
lation of Trochtelfingen, 404; bold artifice 
of, 406; created Duke of Cleves and Berg, 
iii. 28; pursues the Prussian army, 45; 
encourages the infringement of the Con- 
tinental system, 60, n.; arrives at War- 
saw, 68; enters Madrid, 103; his wish to 
possess the crown of Spain, ib.; appointed 
King of Naples and Sicily, 105; petty 
strife of, against Napoleon, 121, n.; ar- 
rives in Paris, 237; his friendship forM. 
Bourrienne, ib.; follows his advice, 240; 
dines with Napoleon, 259; his defection, 
321; his relations to Napoleon, 322, n.; 
his treaty with the Austrians, 323; his 
advice as King of Naples, 323, n.; takes 
possession of Leghorn and Ancona, 325; 
his application to the court of Vienna, iv. 
85; his warlike preparations, 86, n.; de- 
clares war against the Allies, ih., n.; sum- 
mary of his career and character, 260. 

Nain Jaune (Yellow Dwarf), a political 
journal, iv. 38. 

Naples, King of, see Ferdinand IV., Murat, 
Marshal. 

Napoleon, Francis, King of Borne, birth of, 
iii. 246; character and life, iv. 242 et seq. 


Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King 
of Italy, etc., authentic date of his birth, 
i. 1; parentage of, ib.; anecdotes of, 3, n., 
4; his reserved disposition, 5; personal 
appearance, 6; his remark concerning 
General Paoli, 7; little noticed by the 
professors, ib.; his generous conduct to 
his comrades, 8; report concerning, 9; 
opinions entertained of him, 10, n.; trans- 
ferred to the Military College at Paris, 
ib.; wishes to enter navy, 10, n.; fabrica- 
tion concerning him, 11; Madame Junot’s 
account of him, 12, n.; addresses a memo- 
rial to the vice-principal, 14; advice to 
ministers, 14, n.; obtains a sub-lieuten- 
ancy in the artillery, 15; his poverty, 16; 
lodging in, and knowledge of London, 
16, n. ; his foresight, 17 ; his exertions to 
procure the erasure of Bourrienne’s name 
from the list of emigrants, 18; contributes 
to the retaking of Toulon, 19; buys up 
the copies of Ze Souper de Beaucaire^ 
ib.; fulfils his mission at Genoa, 21; or- 
ders for his arrest, ih.; Madame Junot’s 
remarks on his persecution by Salicetti, 
ib., n.; hia note to the national represen- 
tatives, 23; orders for his liberation, 24; 
dispute as to the cause of his arreat, 24, n.; 
and Salicetti, f6., n.; his acquaintance 
with Duroc, 25; returns to Paris, 26; 
refuses an appointment, ib.; struck off 
the list of ofideers, 27 ; statement as to his 
dismissal from the service for insubor- 
dination combated in Erreurs^ 27, n.; 
his extreme poverty, 28, n.; his intimacy 
with Salicetti, 28; draws up a plan for an 
expedition to Turkey, 29; Madame de 
Bourrienne’s character of, 31 ; court paid 
to him, 34; second in command of the 
Army of the Interior, 35; had his horse 
killed under him on the 13th Vend<5miaire, 
38; appointed Lieutenant-General of the 
Army of the Interior, 39; his marriage, 
42; domestic relations, 43, n.; receives a 
letter from General Colli, 45 ; his answer 
to it, ib.; letter to his wife, 46; to Bour- 
rienne, 48; letters to the Executive Direc- 
tory, 51; takes possession of the Venetian 
territory, 53; joined by Bourrienne, 55; 
his remark on the Venetian republic, 56; 
reply of the Directory to, ib.; informed 
of the co-operation of the German armies, 
57; letter to the Directory, 58; remark 
on the Venetian insurrection, ib.; takes 
up his residence at Montebello, ib.; whim- 
sical idea of, 59; ordered to demand the 
liberty of the prisoners at OlmUtz, 61; 
his letter to the Executive Directory, 63; 
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raws up a note respecting the affairs of 
enice, ih.; preserves it from pillage, 64; 
sues a manifesto, 65; intercepts a letter 
•om Francis II., ib.; his superiority in 
ar, 67; angry at the rumors respecting 
arnot and Berthier, 68; his opinion of 
ertbier, ih,; his affection for Eugene 
eauharnais, 69; draws up a letter to be 
mt to the Emperor of Austria, 75; bis 
•iendship for Desaix, 76; advice to the 
irectory, 78; letter to him, ih.; his re- 
uest to retire from the service, ih.; deter- 
lines to march upon Paris, 79 ; desirous 
f becoming one of the Directory, 80; 
lakes Greneral Augereau his confidant, 
L; sends his aide-de-camp to Paris, 82; 
is letters to the Directory, 84, 93; 
Jasons for selecting Augereau, 82; for 
sleeting Bernadotte, 83; letters to, 83 
E seq.; from Augereau, 83; from Berna- 
otte, 84; his joy at the result of the 18th 
'ructidor, 86; his letter to G-eneral 
LUgereau, 87; his letter to the Directory, 
!). ; remark concerning G-eneral Clarke, 
5; anger at his sister Eliza’s marriage, 
9; her letter to him, ih.; letter from the 
Imperor of Austria to, 90; his ideas of 
b.e treaty of peace, 92; his suspicion of 
Sottot, 94; offers his resignation, 96; 
Jottot's letter to, ih.; determines to 
aake peace, 98; disregards his instruc- 
ions, 100 ; presents from the Emperor of 
Lustria to, ih.; comparisons of his con- 
uct, 101; reason for his quitting-Milan, 
03; sends the flag of the army of Italy to 
he Directory, ib.; his promises to the 
uthorities of Mantua, 104; remarks re- 
pecting, ih.; surveys the field of Moral, 
05; offended at the behavior of M. de 
loraminges, 106; his arrival in Paris, 106; 
irocures the erasure of Bourrienue’a 
larae from the list of emigrants, 107 ; his 
igid administration, 108; his affection for 
lis daughter-in-law, ib. ; preparations at 
he Luxembourg for hie reception, 109; 
peech of, 110; complimented by the 
directory, ih.; banquet given to him, 
b.; respect paid to, by the managers of 
he theatres. 111; named a Member of the 
fistitute of the class of Sciences and 
i-rts, 112 ; his letter to the president, 113 ; 
vishes to be made a Director, ib.; his 
imbition, ib.; leaves Paris, 115 ; his pro- 
posed invasion of England, ih.; abandons 
t, 116; letter concerning his projected 
expedition to the Nile, ib.; sends Pous- 
lielgue to inspect the ports of the Levant, 
L17 ; bis exertions in the expedition against 


Malta, ih.; projects an expedition to the 
East, 118; appointed General-in-Chief of 
the army in the East, 119; his direc- 
tions to Bourrienne, 120; forms a camp 
library, ib.; his orthographical blunders, 
121; affair with Bernadotte, 122; letter 
to Admiral Brueys, ib.; speech to his 
soldiers, 123; his affection for his wife, 
ib.; letter to the Military Commissioners 
of the 9th division, 124; instance of his 
kindness, ih.; arrives at Malta, 126; his 
praise of General Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
ib.; his humanity, 127 ; quits Malta, ih.; 
his conversations on board the Orient^ 
128; anecdote of him, 129; propositions 
discussed, 130; instance of his great 
humanity, 131; dictates a proclama- 
tion, 132; arrives at Alexfindria, 134; 
resolves to disembark, ib.; his answer 
to Admiral Brueys, 135; marches on 
Alexandria, ih.; captures that city, ih.; 
directs the march of the army across the 
Bohahire’h, 136; bis description of the 
misery endured by the French troops, i6., 
n.; leaves Alexandria for Damanhour,138 ; 
establishes headquarters at the residence 
of a sheik, 139 ; his rage at an attack of 
the Arabs, 140; battle of Cbebreisse, 141; 
forces the Mamelukes to retire, ib.; estab- 
lishes headquarters at the house of Elfy 
Bey, 143; battle of the Pyramids, ih.; 
enters Cairo, ih.; attends to the civil and 
military organization of the country, ih.; 
letter to his brother Joseph, 144; his plan 
of colonization, ib.; orders published by, 
145; his engagement with Ibrahim Bey, 
146; anecdote of, 147, n.; distressed at 
the catastrophe of Aboukir, 148 ; plans 
of, ih. ; censures the Directory, 149 ; re- 
covers his fortitude, ih. ; establishes an 
Institute at Cairo, 151; present at the 
opening of the dyke of the canal of Cairo, 
152; attends the festival of the birth of 
Mahomet, ib.; false assertions respecting 
him, 153; bis prudent respect for the Ma- 
hometan religion, ih.; expressions re- 
specting his alleged conversion, ih.; his 
Turkish dress, 155 ; seeks the friendship 
of the Pasha of Acre, ib.; his intimacy 
with Madame Four^s, 157 ; endeavors to 
surprise the Egyptians by M. Berthollet’s 
experiments, 158; revolt of Cairo, 159; 
his orders to Sulkowsky, 160; suppresses 
the revolution, 160; his projected expe- 
dition to Syria, 163; letter to Tippoo Saib, 
ih.; departs for Suez, 164; inspects the 
town of Suez, ih.; passage of the Red 
Sea, 165, 166, n. ; visits the ‘W'ells of 
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Moses, ih.; signs an exemption of duties 
for the convent of Sinai, n.; returns 
to Suez, ih.; returns to Cairo, 166; raises 
loans through the medium of Mr. James, 
ih.; expects an invasion from the Otto- 
man Porte, 167 ; plans the expedition 
against Syria, ih.; his reconciliation to 
Berthier, 168; commences the march to 
Syria, 169; his jealousy, 170; Bourrienne’s 
reasonings to, 171 ; reason for his dislike 
of Junot, 172; discontent of his troops, 
173; surrender of El-Arish, ih.; rests at 
Ramleh, 174; the siege of Jaffa, 176; gives 
it up to pillage, ih.; his reproach to Beau- 
harnais and Croisier, 177 ; council assem- 
bled to determine what to do with the 
prisoners, ih.; their sentence, 179; his own 
account of the massacre, 180, n.; destruc- 
tion of the troops by the plague, 181; re- 
proaches General Lannes, 182; arrives at 
St. Jean d’Acre, ih.; siege of, ih.; his 
reproaches against Sir Sydney Smith, 183; 
his friendship for General Cafl'arelli, 185; 
raises the siege, 188; confident of success, 
189 ; his plans, 190 ; leaves St. Jean d’Acre, 
191; his letter to General Dugua, ih.; 
dreadful situation of the army, 192; his 
orders respecting the wounded, 193; loss 
of the cannon, 194; his life attempted, ih. ; 
returns to Jaffa, ih. ; visits the hospital, 
196; potion given to those infected with 
the plague, ih.; remark of, 196; report 
drawn up under his superintendence, 197 ; 
his defence of the treatment of those in- 
fected with the plague, 198; arrives at 
Cairo, 200; false proclamations, ih. ; hears 
of the descent of MouradBey, 202; his 
opinion of him, 203; leaves Cairo for the 
Pyramids, 203; his letters to Marmont, 
General Dugua, and General Desaix, 204; 
arrives at Alexandria, 205 ; battle of, ih. ; 
his communication with the English, 206; 
determined to leave Egypt, ih. ; embarks 
for France, 207; his dissimulation, ih.; 
reasons for quitting Egypt, ih.; com- 
munications with France while in Egypt, 
208, n. ; his letter to Kleber, 210; orders 
to Admiral Gantheaume, 212; fear of the 
English, 213; his amusements, ih.; bis 
reception at Ajaccio, 215; want of money, 
216; heai's of the battle of Novi, ih.; 
leaves Ajaccio, 217; alarmed at the sight 
of the English squadron, ih. ; enters 
France, 219; effect produced by his re- 
turn, 220; accusations against him, ih.; 
his ambitious views, 223; influence of 
popular applause on him, ih. ; reception 
of Josephine, 224, 225; their reconcilia- 


tion, 226; his opinion of Bernadotte, 228; 
of Moreau, ih. ; his interview with Berna- 
dotte, 230; speaks against the Manege 
Club, 232; invites himself to breakfast 
with Bernadotte, 233; anecdote of, 235; 
dinner given to, by the Council of Five 
Hundred, 236; his wish to become a Di- 
rector, ih.; animosity between him and 
Si^yfes, 237; becomes friendly with him, 
238; Barras’s accusation against, ih.; his 
overtures to Cambacer^s and Lebrun, 
239; deceives Gohier, 240; meeting of 
generals at bis house, 241; command 
of the army given to, 242 ; message from 
the Council of Ancients to, ih. ; reviews 
the troops in the Tuileries, 243; remark 
on Bernadotte, 245; enters the Council of 
Ancients, 246; his address to them, ih.; 
leaves the hall, 248; proceeds to the 
Council of Five Hundred, 250; tumult in 
consequence, 251; dissolves it, 253; ad- 
dress to the inhabitants of Paris, 254; re- 
models the Council of Five Hundred, 255 ; 
appointed First Consul, 256; returns to 
Paris, 257; money paid to, by M. Collot, 
261 ; his ingratitude, ih. ; releases M. Go- 
hier, ih.; installs himself in the Luxem- 
bourg, ii>. ; forms a new constitution, ih. ; 
his love of integrity, 262; forms a minis- 
try, 263; his Minister of War, ih., n. ; 
conversation respecting M. Moreau de 
Worms, 265; his kindness to him, 266; 
character of Siey^s, ih. ; his apartments 
at the Luxembourg, ih.; his distribution 
of the day, 267 ; dread of the Bourbons, 
268; scrupulous in granting places, 269; 
remark to Bourrienne, ih. ; wishes to 
make peace, 270; his negotiations with 
England, 271; with Austria, 272; their 
failure, ih. ; his views in the East, 273; 
obtains possession of Kldber's letter to 
the Directory, 274; charges against in, 
ih. ; proclamation to the army in the 
East, 275; satisfaction on account of K16- 
ber’s death, 275, n. ; falsehoods stated 
against, 276; praise of Kldber, ih., n. ; 
portrait of, 277; singular habits of, 278; 
habits in dictation, 279, n. ; of repose, 
280, n.; while dressing, 281, n.; at table, 
282, n.; night labors, 283, n.; his personal 
neatness, 283; love of glory, ib.; improve, 
ments in the Tuileries, 284, n.; his senti- 
ments towards France, 285 ; his ill opinion 
of mankind, 286; remarks on his temper, 
287 ; his character of Duroc, ih. ; his sud- 
den angers, 288, n.; opinions of the mur- 
derers of Louis XVI., 289, n.; anecdotes 
of, 286, 290; amusements at Malmaison, 
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292; opinion of doctors and medicine, 292, 
n.; his eulogiums on Corneille, 293; want 
of gallantry, ih.; prefers the conversation 
of men of science, 294; strong feeling 
against peculation in office, 295, n.; his 
ideas of religion, 296; traits of amiability, 
297 ; his laws, 299; visits the prisons, 300; 
disgusted with the Directory, ih.; his 
salary, 302; despatches Duroc to Prussia, 
303; reasons for selecting him, ib.; his 
inflexible conduct towards Q-enerai La- 
tour-Foissac, 304; sends players to Egypt, 
306 ; his singular notions, ib.; his opinion 
of Si4y4is’s avarice, 307; decree respecting 
the press, ib.; his letter to a grenadier 
sergeant, 308; wishes to reside at the 
Tuileries, 309; orders it to be fitted up, 
ih.; selects the statues, ib.; proclamation 
to the armies, 310; completes the forma- 
tion of the Council of State, ih.; his exer- 
tions to efface the Republic, 311; favors 
the revival of old amusements, ib.; reason 
for so doing, ib.; recalls the exiles, 312; 
relation between him and Paul I., 313; 
restores the Russian prisoners, ib.; his 
influence over Paul, 314; his correspond- 
ence with him, 315 ; his account of their 
alliance, 316, n.; opinion of General Mack, 
318; schemes for carrying him off, ih.; 
attempts on his life, ib.y n.; his ambitious 
projects, 320; opinion of Murat, 322; con- 
sents to his marriage with his sister, 324; 
his present to her, 325; anecdote of, 326; 
establishes a secret police, 328; his re- 
marks on Junot, 330; on the secret police, 
331; under the influence of, 332; his ab- 
horrence of the liberties of the press, 334; 
his management of the different parties, 
335; removes from the Luxembourg, 337; 
his procession, 338; reviews the troops, 
339; enters the Tuileries, ib.; opinion of 
Talleyrand, 341; aversion to the cap of 
liberty, ib.; Ambassadors presented to, 
345; clemency to M. Defeu, 347; releases 
him, ih.; interview with Georges Cadou- 
dal, 349; his I'espect for the dignity of 
France, 350 ; contributions from Hamburg 
to, 351; his account of the dispute with 
the Senate of, ib., n.; his presents to Bour- 
rienne, 352, 353 ; his anger at Josephine’s 
extravagance, 355; his evening prome- 
nades, 357 ; taste for monuments, 359; his 
first improvements in Paris, 360; peti- 
tioned to reside at the palace of St. Cloud, 
361 ; orders it to be repaired, ib./ builds 
the Pont des Arts, 362; his grand schemes, 
363; improvements, 364; confidence in 
M. Bonrrienne, 365; visits the Pritande, 


366; his promise to M. Miackzinski, 367; 
creates a corps of volunteers, 368; libe- 
rates the Austrian prisoners, 369; permits 
the revival of opera balls, ib.; handwrit- 
ing, 370-373; letters from Louis XVIII. 
to, 375, 376; his reply, ib.; preparations 
against Italy, 379; his foresight, 381; su- 
persedes General Berthier by Carnot, ib.; 
his letter to Berthier, ih.; departs from 
Paris, 382; his opinion of Alexander and 
Caesar, ib.; his clever military plans, 383; 
improvements at home, losses abroad, 384 ; 
confidence in the army, 385; passage of 
St. Bernard, 386; tablet in honor of, in 
Convent of Great St. Bernard, 387, n.; 
halts at Yvree, 388; comparison between 
him and General Melas, ib. ; arrives at 
Milan, 389; blockades the fort of, ib.; in- 
terview with the Austrian spy, ib.; with 
M. Necker, 390 ; his remark to Bourrienne, 
ib.; receives intelligence of the capitula- 
tion of Genoa, 391; orders Desaix to re- 
pair to headquarters, 392; his reception 
of M. Collot, 393; receives intelligence of 
the arrival of the Austrians, 394; opposes 
a retreat, 395; battle of Marengo, ib.; 
regret at the death of Desaix, 396; con- 
gratulates General Kellerman on his brav- 
ery, ib.; dictates the bulletin of the battle, 
398; esteem for Desai-x, 399; his negotia- 
tions with General Melas, ib. ; makes 
Savary and Rapp his aides-de-camp, 400; 
letter to his colleagues, ii. 1; returns to 
Milan, 2; appoints Massdna commander 
of the army in Italy, ib.; appoints Gen- 
eral Dupont President of the Council of 
Piedmont, 3; rewards his soldiers, 4; his 
present to General Zach, 5; address on 
the opening of a new quay, 6; respect 
paid by him to the remains of Marshal 
Turenne, 7; his return to Paris, 9; arrives 
at Lyons, 10; accidents on the road, ib.; 
his desire for fame, 11 ; grief at Kl^ber’s 
death, 13, 15; endeavors to negotiate a 
peace with England and Austria, 16; let- 
ter from an emigrant to, 17; conspiracy 
against, 20; visit to the opera, 21; the in- 
fernal machine, 22; his singular escape, 23, 
n.; imputes the invention of it to the Jac- 
obins, 24; congratulatory addresses to, 25; 
banishes the supposed conspirators, 27; 
the real criminals discovered, 29 ; his con- 
versation with Fouch^, 31; sends Lucien 
as Ambassador to Madrid, 32; distrust of 
M. Bourrienne, 34 ; their reconciliation, 35 ; 
incensed at the breaking of the armistice, 
36; renews hostilities, 38; battle of Hohen- 
linden, ib.; his delight on hearing of it, 39; 
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ilia behavior to Madame Hulot, ib.; on 
intriguing women, 40, n.; seeks the advice 
of M. Talleyrand, 41 ; sends a note on the 
death of Paul the First to the Moniteury 
43; congratulates Alexander on his acces- 
sion, 44; receives intelligence of the battle 
of Alexandria, 45 ; reception of the Count 
of Leghorn, 48; his opinion of him, 49; 
negotiations with the Pope, 51 ; his opin- 
ions on religion, 53; hears Mass at St. 
Cloud, 54; his persuasions to M. Talley- 
rand, 55, n,; sends Admiral Gantheaume 
to Egypt, 57 ; interview with Davoust, 59 ; 
indignation at General Menou’s conduct, 
ib. ; answers M. Otto’s despatch, 61; con- 
sents to the evacuation of Egypt, 63 ; desire 
for peace, ih.; proposition respecting 
Malta, 64; suppresses the liberty of the 
press, 65; complaints to Mr. Addington, 
66 ; persecutes M. Peltier, 67 ; sends an 
expedition against St. Domingo, ih> ; his 
promises to Toussaint, 68 ; first symptoms 
of his malady, 69; accident at St. Cloud, 
70, 71.; his remarks on the marriage of his 
brother Louis and Hortense Beauharnais, 
71, 74; obtains the title of President of 
the Cisalpine Republic, 77; journey to! 
Lyons, 76 ; erasures from the emigrant 
list by, 79; pleased with General Sebas- 
tiani’s conduct, 81; engages M. Corvisart 
as physician, 83 ; sends General Andrt5ossy 
to England, 84; harassed by the extrava- 
gance of his brothers, 85 ; interview with 
M. Collot, 85; falsehoods in his bulletins, 
87; M. Doublet’s complaints to, 88; creates 
the order of the Legion of Honor, 89; arti- 
fices of, to be declared Consul for life, 91; 
dislike of Bernadotte, 95; his injustice 
towards him, 97 ; friendship for Mr. Fox, 
100; coolness between him and General 
Moreau, 101; remarks to Bourrienne, 102; 
reproves his brother Lucien, 105; taste 
for theatricals, 105, n.; model taken of 
him, 109; Fouchd’s influence with him, 
112; opinion of the secret police, 112; dis- 
misses him, 113; gives Cardinal Fesch the 
Archbishopric of Lyons, 120; satisfaction 
at the improvement of Paris, 121; juris- 
diction of civil and military officers under, 
124, n.; quarrel with Lannes, 125; sends 
him to Lisbon, 127; quarrel with Bourri- 
enne, 129; accepts his resignation, 130; 
persuades him to remain, 132; displeased 
with the Tribunate, 135; his duplicity, 
136; publishes a decree, 138; foundation 
of the consulate for life, 141; returns to 
Malmaison, 142; remarks concerning the 
Bourbons, 143; invectives against Camille 


Jordan, 144; named Consul for life, 145; 
frames a code of laws, 147; procession to 
the Luxembourg, 148 ; reason for his 
visit, ih.; consequences of, ih.; creates 
senatorships, 150; his opinion of Fouche, 
153; of the Royalist Committee, 154; their 
offers to him, 155; his fear of the Bour- 
bons, 157; proposition to Louis XVIII., 
ih.; reply to, 159 ; his affected regard for 
Bourrienne, 162; quarrel with him, 166; 
practice of opening private letters, 167; 
formally dismisses Bourrienne, 171; re- 
fuses his consent for him to go to Eng- 
land, 172 ; retracts bis charges against 
him, 173; his wish for war, 177 ; address 
to Lord Whitworth, 178; Savary’s account 
of, ib.y 11.; breakfasts with Father Berton, 
180; treatment of M. Bouquet, ib.; sends 
for Bourrienne, 181 ; counteracts the order, 
182; journeys to the coast, 1S3; jealous 
of the dignity of France, 185 ; sends 
engineers to make plans of the harbors 
of the United Kingdom, 186, n.; studious 
of the opinion of the English people, 
187 ; message to the Senate, 192 ; compels 
the King of England to renounce the title 
of King of France, ib.; Invades Hanover, 
194; orders the arrest of the English in 
France, 195; letter to the French clergy, 
ib.; their complimentary circulars to him, 
196; introduced to Prince Borgh^jse, 197; 
homage paid to, by the town of Amiens, 
ib.; his hatred of literary men, 199; kind- 
ness to M. Lemercier, 201; his opinion 
on education, 202; complimented by M. 
Roqueiaure, ib. ; irritated against the 
English, 204 ; conversation with Bour- 
rienne and M. Las Cases, 206, n.; pro- 
jected invasion of England, ib.; returns 
to Paris, 207 ; his levee, 214 ; arguments 
respecting the death of the Due d’En- 
ghien, 220 ; irritated against the emigrants, 
222; conversation with M, Massias, 224; 
threats against the emigrants, 227 ; gives 
orders for the execution of the Due 
d’Enghien, 233 ; his opinion of M. Cha- 
teaubriand, 236 ; appoints him secretaiy 
to Cardinal Fesch, 237 ; anger at his resig- 
nation, 239; beginning of personal hos- 
tility to Chateaubriand, ib. ; admiration 
for Chateaubriand’s genius, 240, n.; con- 
sequences of the death of the Due d’En- 
gbien, 242; effect of the Due d’Enghien’s 
death on his fortunes, 244-246 ; public 
opinion of him, 254; congratulations to, 
260; proposal to make him Emperor, 261; 
opinion of the title of Emperor, 262; his 
communications with the Senate, 263; 
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his rei)ly to Cambac^r^8’B Bpeecli, 2r>4; 
his first acts as Emperor, *205; iiohls a 
levee at the Tuileries, ib.; uppoiats Mar- 
shals, 26G; his quarrel with Lueien, 
his influence over Germany, (Jeneral 
Moreau’s letters to, *275 ; his dislike of 
M. Garat, 270; his opinion of General 
Moreau and his sentence, ‘2SG; his orders 
to M. Corvisart, 20U ; admiration of I 
Georges, 297 ; his promiscB to Hour- ; 
rienne, 300 ; remark respecting Louis • 
XVMlI.’s protest, 305; n^-estahlishes the j 
Ministry of General Police, ib.; his opin- 1 
ion of festivals, 30G; ceremonials at the ! 
Hotel des Invalides, 307 ; visits the camp | 
at Boulogne, 309 ; reviews the troojts, 314 ; ■ 
his generous conduct, 310; destroys the ! 
i*olytechnic kSchool, negotiations with : 
the Ifoly See, 318; opinion of Madame de ! 
Btael, 3'21 ; reception of tiie Pope, ;;‘24: ; 
indignation against England, 3*2G ; pr<‘- , 
pares for his jioronalion, ih.; an(*edote of, j 
330; address to the troojjs, 331; aeeount ; 
of the coronation, 33*2, n.,* friendly iuttu - j 
view with M. Bonrrienne, 335; his views ' 
on Italy, 330; demands of the Pope, 345; | 
coolness l>etw(‘en tfiem, 340; pro<‘<*ed« t(> ; 
Alessandria, ib.; Genoa united to Krunee, 
347; crowned King of Italy, 34H; learns 
the dissatisfae.tion of Austria and Russia, 
340; returns to Milan, 350; oniers the 
erection of a monument in <romniemorution 
of the battle of Marengo, ib.; object of his 
journey to Boulogne, 351 ; lasison for pre- 
serving Hanover, 350; attacks upon him, 
358; his opinion of Guslavus IV., 359, rt.; 
orders Marshal Bernadotte to join him, 
365; restmtnient agtilnst the King of 
Sv'cden, ib.; capitulation of Uhn, 307; 
indignant at a libel against him, 372; fund 
of extempore narrations, 374 ; relates the 
story of Giulio, 375; abolishes the revoJu- 
tionary calendar, 39*2; proceeds to Htras- 
burg, 393; proclamation to the troops, 395; 
his conduct to Captain Bernard, 396; pro- 
motes him, 398; rapidity of his victories, 
399; his proposals to (ienerul Mack, 3lM^, 
n.; address to the Austrian generals, 401 ; 
proclamation to the army, 40*2; refuses an 
armistice, 405; establishes headquarters at 
Bchcenbrunn, 408; his satisfaction at M. 
Bourrienne’s services, HI. ‘2; recalls Duroc 
from Berlin, ib.; his kindness to Madame 
de Bunny, 4; preparations for battle of 
Austcrlltz, 5; adopts Eugeme Beauijar- 
nais, 9, 136; orders M. Ouvrard’s arrest, 
12; refuses him a passport, 14; returnsto 
Paris, 19; dismisses M. Barbi'-Marbois, 


ib.; his esteem fur Mr. Kus,‘25; liisdt ahe 
to p(»s.s<*sri tlu* Ilaiise 'rowim, *26; dravt® 
eiiormciUH sums from Austria, ‘A#; rabt-s 
his brother Louis in tin* throne t<f Ilullanti, 
30; c«*mmen"<‘H a war wit!i i’russiu, 3.*. 
dis.satislicd at .Marnhal Bernadette’s tau! 
diu-t, 3t‘,; directs Marsiial Morlier tu take 
posse.ssiini t>f Hamburg, 4*2; offer to I'hu! 
I.'iad, 45; generosity U> Prince Hat/.leld, 
■Ui; letter tu.bjsephiiie, 4S; pardons Prince 
Hatzh-Id, 49, n.; eongratulafed by the 
Bcuiate on bis triumphs, 5‘2; his comhtioie 
for peac<', 56; Meads Buroc t{> tin- Kitig «r: 
PrithHta, ib.; his overture's ttt Swe-den, o, , 
ail Vances to meet the UuKHian urjuy, *»' 
his advantages eomj'ared with Weiliii;' 
ton’s, <‘*7, ids proclamation to ins 
li'oopH, To; Itih (lisitke of cotmnunn atiooM 
hi'tweeii Kngiami and France, 7-1; ei eaten 
tlu! Kfngdoin of Saxony, 74; his vieun m 
Poland, 75 ; Government at head(|uurtei ?*, 
7t>; leaves Warsaw, 7s; battle of Kylau. 
ib.; heials an ernbassy to Persia, HU, bm 
interview with the l-lmpetor Alex.mdc!, 
85, n.; hnmoroJiH I’tsuin/' of the mibtai.v 
talents of Enq»eror Alexamler and tlir 
King of Prussia, 86, n,; restorrs the pno 
inec of Sib'sia to the '"f PniMsi.i. 

H7; treaty with Ah'xander, ib,; founds 
the Klngiiomof Westphalia, SS; retnathM 
on the expedition against 1 >enmark, 'B n ; 
return to Paris, 9*2; stippresses tb<’ 'rnbn 
nate, 93; invades Portugal, 95, < ’bath s 
the IV.’s lettiT t(» 1dm, lul, n,; seiidM 
troops to Hpuin, 1(»2; arrives at Bayonne, 
mi; appoints his brother .hmeph King of 
Spain, excurHions to Kontulnefdeau, 
lit); unjtjst exuetions. 111; ( ’ode of < hau.. 
merce, J‘2I ; founds a ni'W nobility, 124; 
aggrandizes Italy at tin* expense of Koine, 
125; interview with flie Emperor of Ru«. 
siu, 1*27; Havary’s ueeotinl of the prepara* 
tions for this interview, !'27, n.; letter from 
the Emperor of Atistria to, 1*28; returns 
to Paris, ih.; eelehruliou of his birthday , 
139; journey to VenJee, 13, »; letter from 
M. de Staid to, 137; his iiuerview %»ilh 
him, ib.; refuM's Madame de Sfael pe? 
mission to return to Paris, !3H, Ids iinn 
lives against M. Ni-eher, Mu; b«dlrf In tb«‘ 
divine origin of power, Hu, n.; letters i.» 
his brother lamis, UT, 118, i.M, 152, an 
Ilexes Iltdlund to the Empire, 154; ordei# 
Louis to return to France, ha;. Ids opin 
ion of him, 157, n.; raises a coo«riiption. 
158; HUeei'SHes in Spain, f»;2, m; retuim* 
to Paris, iV/,; sets mjt for tiermany, Hkl. 
distrust of Bernadotte, ItU, Ins predlc 
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tions realized, 166; on his courage, n.; 
enters Ratisbon, ib.; adulatory expres- 
sions respecting, 173 ; his distrustful dis- 
position, 175; creates General Macdonald 
a Marshal, 176; unites the Papal states 
with the Empire, 176; hears of the battle 
of Talavera, 177; attempt to assassinate 
him, 178; his questions to Staps, 179; 
treaty of peace, 183; returns to Paris, 186 ; 
divorced from Josephine, ib., n.; marriage 
with Maria Louisa, 187 ; effect on Austria, 
187, n.; decree for burning English mer- 
chandise, 188; his public work decried by 
Royalists, 188, n. ; particulars of bis mar- 
riage, 191 ; displeased at the conduct of 
Marshal Bernadotte, 198; interview with 
him, 199 ; his remarks respecting him, 201 ; 
his illness at the battle of Wagram, 203 ; 
reconciled to Gen. Macdonald, 206; irri- 
tated with the Pope’s obstinacy, 207, n.; 
Bernadotte’s letters to, 209, 210, 211 ; unites 
the Hanse Towns to the French Empire, 
214; demand upon M. Bourrienne, 215; 
refuses to see him, 217 ; La Sahla’e con- 
spiracy against him, 221 ; his opinion of 
the intrigue against Bourrienne, 227; his 
treatment of M. Czerniscbeif, 230; his 
dissimulation, 231; extension of the Em- 
pire, 233; heterogeneous character of his 
armies, 233, n. ; irksome rule of foreign 
nations, 238, n. ; his enmity toM. Chateau- 
briand, 242; birth of his son, 246; irritated 
with the Poi^e, 250; prepares for a war 
W'ith Russia, 252; treaty with Austria, 
253; removes the Pope to Fontainebleau, 
255; sets out for Dresden, 256; respect 
paid to there, ih., n. ; journey to Dautzic, 
257; anecdote of, 258; seeks the alliance 
of Bernadotte, 260; liis views on Poland, 
263; articles for the Moniteur dictated 
by, 264; his x)romises to the Poles, 266; 
Mallet’s conspiracy against, 267; abandon- 
ed by his Allies, 273 ; appoints a Regency, 
274; censures General Saint Cyr, 278; 
prepares to retake Hamburg, 282; his 
opinion of General Vandainme, 283; ap- 
points General Hogendorff Governor of 
Hamburg, 285; his exactions, 286; pur- 
sues the Russian army, 288; his faith in 
the loyalty of Austria, and its founda- 
tion, 288, n. ; battle of Dresden, 291 ; his 
grief for the death of Duroc, 293; remarks 
respecting M. Bourrienne, 295; battle of 
Leipsic, 297; retreats from Leipsic, ib.; 
dreadful situation of his array, 301 ; nego- 
tiations with the Allies, 303; endeavors to 
levy troops, 306; instigates Joseph to 
resign, 307 ; his speech to the Legislative 


^ody, 309; his offer to M. Bourrienne, 
312; informed of Murat’s defection, 321; 
advised, but refuses, to join the Jacobins, 
326; enrols the National Guard, 327; ad- 
dress to the officers, ih.; uegotiations with 
the Allies, 332; reason for his delay, 334; 
refuses to sign the conditions, ib.; re- 
pulses the Prussians, 338; battle of 
Brienne, 339, n, 340 ; defeats the Russians 
at Champaubert, ib. ; defeats Blucher at 
Craonne, 341; releases the Pope, 342; his 
reverses, ib. ; amount of his army, 344; 
his courage at the battle of La Rothifere, 
345; his subjects’ opinion of him, 346; 
marches to protect Paris, 352; surrender 
of, 353; praises Marshal Marmont’s de- 
fence, ib. ; remarks on his increased am- 
bition, 356; sends Caulaincourt to the 
Emperor Alexander, 362; journey to 
Fontainebleau, 364; address to the offi- 
cers of his guard, 365 ; his designs against 
the Allies, fb.,* proposes an attack upon 
Paris, 365, 369; persuaded from it, 370; 
signs his abdication, ih. ; wishes to retract 
it, 371; reconciled to Marshal Macdonald, 
373; sends Commissioners to theEmpei'or 
Alexander, 374; his impatience, 378 ; pro- 
test against the Prince Royal of Sweden, 
388; armistice granted to, iv. 2; signs 
the treaty of the Allies, 5; his gratitude 
to Macdonald, ih.; his reported attempt 
to poison himself, ib., n. ; signs his ab- 
dication, 6; consents to retire to Elba, 18; 
reception of Colonel Campbell, 19; of the 
Prussian commissioner, 20; address to 
General Kohler, ib. ; farewell to his 
troops, 22; journey to Elba, 23; arrives 
at Avignon, 25; his danger at La Calade, 
27; sails for Elba, 29; arrives at Porto- 
Ferrajo, 29 ; selects a flag for the Elbese 
Empire, 29; visits the mines, 30; revives 
the old name of his capital, 31 ; holds a 
Court, ih.; anecdote related by, 32; his 
rage against Marshal Marmont, 33; his 
conversation with Lord Ebrington at 
Elba, 44, 51 ; museum of stolen art pieces, 
48, n.; unjustly reproaches Talleyrand for 
his own mistJikes and crimes, 49, n.; part- 
ing with General Kohler, 52; conversation 
with Sir Neil Campbell, 53; curious man- 
oeuvre of, 53; sends sums of money to 
Joseph, 55; sails from Elba, 57; lands at 
Frejus, 59; his reception at Grasse, 60; 
his proclamations, 62; address to the 
army, 63; enters Grenoble, 65; joined by 
Marshal Ney, 66; reaches Fontainebleau, 
68; account of his attempted suicide, 69, 
n.; enters the Tuileries, 70; his couver- 
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sation with M. Horarij 71; his list of pro- 
scription, 75, n.; parallel between his re- 
turn in 1815 from Elba, and bis return in 
1799 from Egypt, 84, n.; plans for his 
escape from Elba, 85; letter to the Euke 
de Bassano, 92; his suspicion of Boiirri- 
eime, 94; persecution of women, 95; of 
Madame de Stael, 96; his subjects* dis- 
trust of, 98; and Maria Louisa, during 
the Cent Jours, 98, n.; his despatch to 
Davoust relative to Bourrienue’s embez- 
zlements in Hamburg, 100; his obligatory 
submission to the curb of a represen- 
tative government, 101 ; acts and de- 
crees of, 102; political manmuvres, 103; 
conversation with M. Benjamin Constant, 
105; disgusted with the populace, 109; 
draws up a new constitution, ib. ; his 
ideas of a constitution, as expressed by 
Metternich, 110, n.; attempts to carry off 
the Empress Maria Louisa, 111; receives 
a letter from Vienna, 112; reproaches 
Fouch<^, 115; his character as a constitu- 
tional monarch, 116; present at the cere- 
mony of theChamp-de-Mai, 118,71.; report 
of the journals resi^ecting, 119; dress of 
his brothers at the ceremony, 119, n.; 
quarrel with the Legislative Body, 120; 
speech of, 121; prepares for the ensuing 
campaign, 122; trouble given him by his 
brothers with reference to their places in 
the Chamber of Peers, 122, n. ; joins his 
army at Laon, 124; his state of mind at 
Waterloo, its effect on the fortune of that 
battle, 124, n.; amount of his army, 125; 
proclamation to, 127; address to the Bel- 
gians, 129, 7i.; reviews his troops, 134; dur- 
ing the Hundred Days, 135 ei seg.; at re- 
view, on April 16, 135; at the Frangais, 
138; a well-turned compliment to Talma, 
ih. ; Imperial public works recommenced 
during the Hundred Days, 139; puts his 
army in motion, 141; his plans, 142; at- 
tacks the Prussians atLigny, 145 ; strength 
of his army at Ligny, 145, n. ; battle of 
Quatre Bras, 149; his staff at Waterloo, 
154, 71. ; accusations against General 
Grouchy, 155; unites with Marshal Key, 
156; remarks respecting, 159; arrange- 
ment of his troops at Waterloo, 163; battle 
of Waterloo, 167; his delay, on June 17, 
before Waterloo, 167, n. ; attacks Mont 
St. Jean, 169; bis admiration of the 
British army, 173; orders the Imperial 
Guard to advance, 180; address to them, 
181; observation of, 182; total rout of his 
army, 183; remarks respecting him, 184; 


escapes to Philippeville, 187; letter to his 
brother Joseph, 188; persuaded to retire 
from the held, 200; his interview with 
Lavallette, 201; returns to Paris, 202; 
proposal for his abdication, ib. ; declara- 
tion to the French people, 205; act of ab- 
dication, 206; retires to Malmaison, 207; 
letters respecting, 209, n., 210, n. ; arrives 
at Rochefort, 211 ; attempts to depart for 
America, ib. ; M. Chaboulou's account of 
his surrender, 212; disembarks at the Isle 
of Aix, 213; his letter to the Prince Re- 
gent, 214; embarks on board the lielh'' 
roplion, ib. ; his conversation with the 
officers, 216; his praise of the marines, 
ib. ; orders re8X)ecting him, 217, 219; con- 
versation with Capt. Maitland, 218; in- 
foriued of his destined exile to Kt. llehrna, 
219; his companions on the voyage, 219, 
71./ his grief, 220; sends a secotul letter 
to the Prince Regent, ib.; his protest, 221 ; 
transferred to the Nortluauberlnnd, 222; 
sails for St. Helena, 307 ; remarks re 
specting him, 308; his occupationH, 309; 
commences his own Memoirs, 311; lands 
at St- Helena, 312; his temporary resi- 
dence at Mr. Balcombe’s, 313; his amuse- 
ments, 314; his power to sl(?ep at will, 
316, n. ; removes to Longwood, 317: his 
life at Longwood, 317, n. ; his apartmenls 
there, 318; his domestic eHtablisliment, 
319; corrects The Canip(ti(/n of Ituly, 
ib. ; instructions for his treatment, 320; 
admits Sir Hudson Lowe to a private 
audience, 322; his conversation with him, 
323; with Mr, O’Meara, 325; his dispute 
with Sir Hudson Lowe, 327; resolves to 
dispose of his plate, 329; his physiognomy, 
3;i0; comparative behavior, 3:*1; refuses 
to acknowledge hhusidf a prisomT, 332: 
his opinion of the tith? of Emperor, 332, 
n. ; his oi)inion of the buttle of Waterloo, 
335; his opinion of Wellington, 336; last 
days 339; his death, 357; funeral, 3ti6; 
history of the diamond necklace pre- 
sented to him by HorKuiHC, .'{r»3, n. ; his 
last words, 3t)6, n. ; bis priceless gift ti» 
General Bertrand, 367, n. ; his toujb at Ht. 
Helena opened, 370; his rtunaius rt'uch 
France, 371; their journey to Paris, 371 
et seq. ; taken to the Invulides, 372; sum- 
mary of his character, 374; hl« will, 376; 
reasons for making out the ( lodkdl, 3H6, n. 

Napoleon^ s Memoirs, extracts fr<jin, I. 136, 
71. , 310, 7t., 351, 7i., ii. 100. 

Karbonne, Comte Louis de, NapoU'on’n 
prepossessions in favor of, IL 266; nunark 
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of, 318; witticism of, iii. 207, n. ; sent 
with propositions to Prussia, 273. 

N'arrative of the War in Germany and 
France, extracts from, iii. 345, 366, n. 

Narrative of the Peninsular War, extract 
from, iii. 131, n. 

National Convention, new constitution of, 
i. 34. 

Naud«§, Q-abriel, work of, i. 56. 

Necker, M., his interview with Napoleon, 
i. 390; Napole.on’s invectives against, iii. 
140. 

Nelson, Admiral, sails for Alexandria, i. 
128. 

Nesselrode, M., declaration of, iii. 355; 
present at a meeting at M. Talleyrand’s, 
358. 

Netzel, M.,hi8 intercession for the Swedish 
prisoners, iii. 57 ; disapproves of the war 
with France, ih. ; his disgrace, 58. 

Neufch5teau, Francois de, draws up an 
address for the Senate, ii. 262; his address 
to Napoleon, 328. 

Neufchatel, Prince of, see Berthier. 

Ney, Marshal (Duke of Elehingen, and 
Prince of Moskowa), created a Mar- 
shal, ii. 266; remarks respecting, iii. 
271; refuses to give up Napoleon’s 
act of abdication, 371; repairs to Prince 
Schwartzenberg, 373; his announcement 
to Napoleon, iv. 3; his adhesion to 
the Provisional Government, 4; account 
of his return to Napoleon, 67; pun re- 
specting, 122; his promises to Louis 
XVIII., 133; censured for not occupy- 
ing Quatre Bras, 143; his engagement at 
Quatre Bras, 150; retires to Frasues, 152; 
forms a junction with Napoleon, 156; his 
fidelity to Napoleon, 199 ; career and char- 
acter, 276 et seq. 

SToailles, M. de, advice of, i. 15; proscribed 
by Napoleon, iv. 75, n. ; appointed mem- 
ber of the privy council, 240. 

Slolting, M., his representations to General 
Diipas, iii. 120; order for his imprison- 
ment revoked, ib. 

Worthumbe7'land, the, transfer of Napoleon 
from the Bellerophon to, iv. 222 ; sails for 
St. Helena, 307. 

Vofes on Bourrienne, by Joseph Bona- 
parte, extracts from, i. 7, n. ; 109, n. ; ii. 
199, n. 

^ostitz, Count, his assistance to Marshal 
Blucher, iv. 158, n. 

^ovi, battle of, i. 216. 

7ovo2ilzow, Baron, inserts an article in the 
Hamburg Correspondant, ii. 360. 


Ocariz, M. d’, his opinion of the King of 
Sweden, ii. 358. 

Ochkirchen, battle of, iii. 288. 

Oertzen, M., his visit to Napoleon, iii. 72. 

Olmiitz, prisoners of state at, i. 61. 

O’Meara, Mr., his conversation with Napo- 
leon, iv. 325; statement of, ii. 225; re- 
moved from St. Helena, iv. 340. 

Ompteda, Colonel, German Legion under, 
at Quatre Bras, iv, 151. 

Orange, Prince of, army commanded by, 
iv. 125. 

Ordener, General, arrests the Due d’En- 
ghien, ii. 230. 

Orgon, Mayor of, his hatred of Napoleon, 
iv. 26. 

Origin and Services of the Coldstream 
Guards, extracts from, iv. 169, n, 

Orleans, Duke of, visits Brienne, i. 8 ; notice 
of his arrest, 268, n. 

Oswald, Sieur, accusation against, iii. 282. 

Otto, M., obtains the enlargement of Nap- 
per Tandy, i. 351 ; negotiates for the ex- 
change of prisoners, ii. 37 ; his exertions 
and talent, 61; his letter to Louis Bona- 
parte, iii. 156. 

Ottolini, Podesta of Bergamo, draws up a 
report, i. 51; compelled to fly from Ber- 
gamo, 52. 

Otranto, Duke of, see Fouche. 

Oudinot, Marshal (Duke of Reggio) , under 
the Bourbons, iv. 267. 

Ouvrard, M., financial operation of, iii. 10; 
character of, 11; order for his arrest, 12; 
released, 13; contractor for the Spanish 
fleet, 14; imports foreign grain, ib.; soli- 
cits a passport from M. Talleyrand, ib.; 
proceeds to Madrid, 15; his deed of part- 
nership with Charles IV., 16; ordered to 
return to Paris, 18 ; declared a debtor, 20. 

Oxenstlern, M., his remark to his son, i. 59. 

Pahlen, Count, his remark to M. Schramm, 
i. 315. 

Palm, M., murder of, iii. 34, n. 

Paoli, General, Napoleon’s remark concern- 
ing him, i. 7. 

Parallel between Ccesar, Cromwell, and 
Bonaparte, account of, ii. 30; different 
opinions as to its authorship, 32, n. 

Paris, insurrection in, i. 36; Napoleon’s ad- 
dress to the inhabitants of, 254; conster- 
nation in, on the death of the Due d’En- 
ghien, ii. 231; capitulation of, iii. 353; 
curious spectacle in, ib. ; battle of, 363; 
religious ceremony in, iv- 8; aspect of, 
after Napoleon’s return, 133. 
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Parma, Duke of, see M. Cambac^r^s. 

Pasquier, Baron, Minister of Justice, iv. 230. 

Pater Nosier ^ a pamphlet dedicated to the 
Pope, ii. 325. 

Patrauld, Father, his attachment to Napo- 
leon, i. 7. 

Paul I., Emperor of Russia, eccentric char- 
acter of, i. 313 ; unites with Napoleon, and 
orders the English Ambassador to leave 
Petersburg, 314; his confidence in M. 
Sprengporten, 314; his admiration of Na- 
poleon, and hatred of the English, 315; 
alliance with Napoleon, 315; assassinated, 
ii. 43; character of, 44. 

Pellew, Sir Edward, captures G-enoa, iv. 
15, n. 

Peltier, M., journal published by, ii, 66; 
prosecuted by Napoleon, 67. 

Percier, M., his opinion on the projected 
bridge, the Pont des Arts, i, 362- 

Pdrignou, General, prisoner in Austria, i. 
317 ; created a Marshal, ii. 267 ; end of his 
career, iv. 263. 

Perrde, M., flotilla commanded by, i. 140; 
his engagement with the Turks, 141. 

Perregaux, M., his opinion on the proposed 
surrender of Paris, iii. 361. 

, Mademoiselle, her marriage, i. 119. 

Persia, Shah of, consents to the establish- 
ment of military magazines in his terri- 
tory, i. 162. 

Peyrou, M., energetic remarks of, ii. 361; 
against the war with France, iii. 57. 

Pianosa, island of, captured, iv. 30. 

Pichegru, General, communications of, with 
the Prince of Cond»i, i. 71; letter from 
the Prince to, 73; answers, ib.; his enmi- 
ty to Napoleon, ii. 208; his conspiracy, 
209; transported to Guiana, escapes, tO., 
n.; refuses to sign his examination, 216; 
arrested, 248 ; honorable trait in his char- 
acter, ib. ; account of him, 249 ; found 
dead in his chamber, 252; anecdote of, 

ih. , n.; his suicide doubted, 254; exami- 
nation of his body, ib., n. 

Picton, Sir Thomas, arrives at Quatre Bras, 
iv. 149 ; his engagement with the French, 
ib.; his bravery, 151; account of his 
death, 170, n. 

Pierre, Bernardin de Saint, his great talent, 

ii. 198. 

Piontkowsky joins Napoleon at St. Helena, 
iv. 321. 

Pirch, General, Prussian corps commanded 
hy, iv. 125. | 

Pitt, Mr., his hatred of France, ii. 189; ob- 
servation of, 242; his treaty with Sweden, j 
329; death of, iii. 25. | 


Pius VIL, his arrival in Paris, ii.32r>; re- 
spect paid to, ib. ; crowns Napoleon, 332, 
n.; refuses the propositions made to him, 
iii. 250; removed to Fontainebleau, 255; his 
friendship for M. Denon, ib. ; his Con. 
cordat, 273; departs from France, 342. 

Plessen, Baron, Minister of State to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, iii. 184. 

Poitrlncourt, Mademoiselle, her exertions 
to procure M. Defeu’s release, i. 34t5. 

Pole, Hon. William Long Wellesley, his 
determined conduct, iii. 79. 

Polignac, Armand de, tri:i] of, ii. 273; cir- 
cumstances of his life, 284, ?/.. ,* appeal of, 
285; sentenced to death, ih. ; })ard<me(l, 
287. 

, Jules de, circumstances of his lif<-, ii. 

284, n.; his address to the judges, 28.'); 
sentenced to imprisonment, 286. 

, Madame, her interview with Napoleon, 

ii. 310. 

Poniatowski, Prince, account of, iii. 290; 
description of his death, 298; monunnnit 
to his memory, 299. 

Ponsonby, General, killed at the battle of 
W’ateidoo, iv. 170. 

Pont des Arts, built by Napoleon, 1. 362. 

l*oute-Oorvo, Prince of, sec Beruadotte. 

Portalis, M., appointed to present tlie code 
Napoleon, ii. 147. 

Porto-Ferrajo, old name of, reviv<'d, iv. 31. 

Portugal, offers of to Napoleon, 11.4.5; in- 
vasion of, iii. 95. 

, Prince Regent of, embarks for Brur.il, 

iii. 96- 

Poussielgue, M., sent to inspect the ports 
of the Levant, i. 117 ; ill succt^ss of, 126. 

Pozzo-di-Borgo, M., jjresent at a meeting 
atM. de Talleyrand’s, iii. 3.58. 

Pradel, Comte de, appointed Intendant of 
the King’s Houseliold, iv. 231. 

Pradt, Abbi^ de, declaration of, ill. 359; 
appointed Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honor, 361. 

Pringle, Captain, observations of, iv. 158; 
statement of, 167; his remarks on the 
battle of Waterloo, 176, 177, 1H2. 

I’ritan^e, college of, Napoleon’s visit to, i. 
36C, 

“Project of a delinltive Treaty between 
France and the Allies,” iii. 333. 

Provence, Count de, see Louis XVIII. 

Prussia, ignoble behavior of, ii. 36H, ti, ; 
patriotism in, iii. 77, n. 

, King of, see Fredtnlck William. 

, Queen of, see Wilhelmina. 

Puzy, M., Bureau de, state prisotUT at 
Olmutz, i. 01. 
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Pyonnier, M., plundered by the Cossacks, ; 
iii. 281 ; his moderation, 286. 

^uatre Bras, battle of, iv. 149; strength of 
the armies at, 150, n. 

Quotidienne, journal so called, i. 78. 

Raguideau, M., anecdote of, ii. 330. 

Elagusa, Duke of, see Harmont. 
Clahraahanie’h, battle of, i. 143. 

Elainville, M., his kindness to the inhabi- 
tants of Ilaraburg, iii. 318. 

Ramleh, description of, i. 174; deplorable 
state of the Christians in, ib. 

Raoul, Col., proclamations dictated to, iv. 

69 ; his remarks respecting Napoleon, 185. 
Rapatel, Adjutant-G-eneral, his visit to Mad- 
ame Joseph Bonaparte, i. 244. 

Rapp, General Count, introduces Georges 
Oadoudal to Napoleon, i. 349; extract from 
his MemoirSy ii. 23, n.; his trip to Plom- 
bi^res, 102; ordered to send for Bour- 
rienne, 181; his advice to him, 182; inter- 
cedes for M. de Rusillon, 311, n. ; his de- 
scription of Napoleon’s reception of the 
Pope, 324; his account of the battle of 
Austerlitz, iii. 6; wounded, 7; made a 
General of Division, ib,; made a Count, 

8 ; his mission to Gratz, ib.; his account 
of Prince Hatzfeld’s arrest, 48, n.; ap- 
pointed Governor of Thorn, 51, n.; his 
remarks on General Blucher’s captivity, 
ib.; his account of the entrance into 'War- 
saw, 69, n.; of the assassin Staps, 178; Gov- 
ernor of Dantzic, 257 ; his reply to Napo- 
leon, 259; Napoleon’s remarks to, 270; his 
defence of Dantzic, iv. 16; made prisoner, 
ib. ; French corps commanded by, 126; his 
opinion of Louis XVIII., 132; defence of, 
133, n. ; his conversation with M. Bour- 
rienne, 238. | 

Raudot, M.,hi8 attachment to the Bourbons, 
iv. 235. 

Raynal, Abbd, his conversations with Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, i. 5. 

Razumowsky, Count, Russian representa- 
tive at the Congress of Chatillon-sur- 
Seinc, iii. 328. 

R<%il, M'.., receives instructions from Fouch^, 
i. 239; epitome of life, ib., n. ; examined 
General Pichegru, ii. 253; his examination 
of M. Caron, 257, n. 

R^caraier, Madame, particulars respecting, 
iv. 96, 97, n. 

Rechteren, Count de, inquiries respecting, 
iii. 110. 

Recollections ofmij Journey to Naples and 
Home, a pamphlet, ii. 358. 


Regnault de Saint Jean d’Angely, M., his 
visit to Joseph Bonaparte, i. 233; be- 
comes Comte, 234, n.; his remark to 
Napoleon, 239; his intimacy with him, 
266; notes in the handwriting of, 26S. 
Regnier, circumstances of his life, ii. 114, n. ; 

sent for by Napoleon, 210; his errors, 305. 
Reichenbach, M., erects a monument to 
Prince Poniatowski, iii. 299. 

Reille, General Count, French corps com- 
manded by, iv. 126. 

Reinhard, M., a Lutheran preacher. Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, i. 263; succeeded 
by M. Talleyrand, ib. 

Reith, Baroness de, Bonaparte’s enmity to, 

ii. 222. 

Remusat, Madame de, on the calumniation 
of Napoleon and Hortense, ii. 74, n.; 
favorite attendant of the Empress Jose- 
phine, 309. 

Repnin, Prince, taken prisoner at the battle 
of Austerlitz, iii. 7. 

Republics formed during Revolutionary 
Wars, iii. 145, n. 

Reynier, General, bis conversation with 
the Emperor Alexander, iii. 337. 

Richelieu, Due de, Minister of the King’s 
Household, iv. 230. 

Rivarol, M., supposed author of letters in 
Le Spectateur du Nord, i. 62. 

Rivibre, M. de, conspiracy of, ii. 214; dec- 
laration of, 215; trial of, 273; his attach- 
ment to the Bourbons, 284; sentenced to 
death, 286; pardoned, 287. 

Robertson, M., lands at Funen, in disguise, 

iii. 131, n. 

Rochambeau, Marshal de, surrenders to the 
English, ii. 69 ; erroneous reports respect- 
ing, 150. 

Rochefoucauld, Comte de la, his report to 
Napoleon, iii. 153; proclaims the Bour- 
bons, 354 ; proposition of, 355 ; proscribed 
by Napoleon, iv. 75, n. 

, Madame de la, lady of honor to the 

Empress Josephine, ii. 342. 

Rcederer, M., assists in framing a new gov- 
ernment, i. 255; his invectives against M. 
Fouche, ii. 116; circulars written by, 144. 
Roger Ducos, joins Bonaparte, i. 249; 
appointed one of the Consuls, 256; suc- 
ceeded by Lebrun, 265. 

Roland, Madame, observations of, i. 59. 
Rolland, M., sentenced to imprisonment, ii. 
286. 

Romana, Marquis de la, his reception in the 
Hanse Towns, iii. 129; entertainment given 
: by, 130 ; escapes with his troops, 131 ; land* 
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at Corunna, ih. ; admiration of his conduct, 

ih. , n. 

Romanillos, M., character of, iii. 113; secre- 
tary of the Spanish Legation at Ham- 
burg, ib., n. 

Roquelaure, M., Archbishop of Malines, his 
compliments to Bonaparte, ii. 202; epit- 
ome of life, 203, n. 

Rosey, Captain, sent to Munich, ii. 225, n. 

Ross, Mr., conveys George the Third’s de- 
termination to Louis XVIII., iii. 109. 

Rousseau, J. J., manuscripts of, i. 71; Bona- 
parte’s admiration of, ii. 199, n. 

Rovigo, Due de, see Savary. 

Royalist Committee, principles of, ii. 154; 
their allurements to Madame Bonaparte, 
155. 

Royalists, political ignorance of, iv. 35, n. 

Royer, M., apothecary to the army in Egypt, 

i. 196. 

Royer Collard, M., member of the Royalist 
Committee, ii. 154. 

Rue Chanteraine, street in which Bonaparte 
lived, altered to Rue de la Victoire. 

Russian Campaign, preparations for, iii. 
394 et seq. 

Rusillon, M., declaration of, ii, 215; sen- 
tenced to death, 285 ; pardoned, 287. 

Russia, Emperor of, see Paul, Alexander. 

, proposed treaty between England and, 

ii. 363. 

army, state of in Napoleon’s time, ii. 

404, n.; after the battle of Austerlitz, iii. 
7, n. 

Sacken, General, commander of the Russian 
troops in Paris, iv. 18. 

Sahla, M. la, arrested, iii. 221; sent to Vin- 
cennes, 222 ; his second arrest, 223. 

Sainte-Beuve, on Napoleon, i. 293, n. ; ii. 
200, n. 

St. Antoine, union of workmen of, for de- 
fence against Allied armies, iv. 139. 

8t. Bernard, convent of, hospitality of, i. 
386. 

St. Cloud, petition of inhabitants of, i. 361. 

St. Cyr, General, confined at Osnabruck, 

iii. 285; see Carra St. Cyr. 

St. Leu, Duchesse de, accompanies Napo- 
leon to Malmaison, iv. 207. 

, Count, see Louis, King of Holland. 

St. Martin, M., manceuvres of, iii. 3. 

St. Regent, M., beheaded, ii. 29. 

Salicetti, M., draws up an order of arrest 
against General Bonaparte, i, 21; his in- 
timacy with Bonaparte, 28; implicated I 
in an insurrection, 29, n. 


Saltoun, Lord, ordered to Hougomont, iv 
168. 

Sartorius, Captain, delivers a letter to Lord 
Keith, iv. 217. 

Saussaye, Ogier de la, his attack upon M. 
Bourrieune, iii. 253. 

Savary, General (Duke of Rovigo) , his ac- 
count of Bonaparte’s visit to the hospital, 
199, n.; of the battle of Alexandria, 205, 
n.; extract from his Memoirs, 218, n.; his 
account of the battle of Marengo, 397; 
describes the death of General Desaix, 
399, n.; his account of General Kl^ber’s 
assassin, ii. 11, n.; of M. Bourrienne’s 
disgrace, 163, 167; of Napoleon’s inter- 
view with Lord Whitworth, 178, n.; par- 
ticulars related by, 224, «./ remarks on 
his conduct, 233; commander of the guard 
of the Temple, 252 ; his account of Gen- 
eral Pichegru’s death, 254, n.; his defence 
of Napoleon, 295, n.; his mission to the 
Emperor Alexander, 408 ; of the interview 
between the Emperors Napoleon and 
Alexander, iii. 85, n.; of Napoleon’s 
divorce from Josephine, 186, n.; advocates 
M. Bourrienue’s cause, 225; explains the 
intrigue against him to Napoleon, 226; 
Bourrienne’s estimate of, as a public offi- 
cer, 228; his suspicions of M. Czernis- 
cheff, 231; bis interest for M. Chateau- 
briand, 243; notice of his arrest, 270, n.; 
his conversation with M. Bourrienne, 312; 
despatched to the commander of the Eng- 
lish squadron, iv. 211 ; refused permission 
to accompany Napoleon to St. Helena, 
220 ; career and character, 294. 

, Duchess of, anecdote of, iii. 270, n. 

Saxony, Elector of, his treaty with Napo- 
leon, iii. 74. 

Schill, Major, his daring exploits, iii. 167; 
his death, 168, n. 

Schouwaloff, Count de, accompanies Napo- 
leon to Elba, iv. 19. 

Schramm, M., Count Pahlen’s remark to, i. 
315; bulletin addressed to, iii. 22. 

Schwartzenberg, I’rince, advances upon 
Chalons, iii. 342; present at a meeting at 
M. Talleyrand’s, 358; his persuasions to 
Marshal Marmont, 368 ; releases him from 
his promise, 373. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his remark concerning 
Napoleon, i. 11; his answer to Marshal 
Macdonald, 17, n.; his mistake concern- 
ing Bonaparte’s connection with Robes- 
pierre, 20, n.; misrepresentations of, 119, 
71 ., 122, 181, n.,* his false assertions re- 
specting Napoleon, 153, 7i. ; remarks in 
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hi8 Life of N^apoleon, 174, 217, n.; curious 
mistake of, iv. 30; his remarks on Napo- 
leon’s poverty at Elba, 55. 

Sebastian!, General, his mission to Con- 
stantinople, ii.81; sent to Constantinople, 
iii. 29. 

Secret police, bad effect of, i. 328, w. 

S^guin, M., his connection with M. Ouvrard, 
iii. 15. 

S^gur, Marshal Comte de, ordinance issued 
by, i. 13; Napoleon’s prepossession in 
favor of, ii. 266; his instructions, 307. 

Serpini, Marcelini, a Roman advocate, i. 52. 

Serurier, General, created a Marshal, ii. 267 ; 
ending of his career, iv. 269, 

Sesmaisons, Viscomte de, an emigrant, iii. 
52. 

Seymour, Due de, proclaims the Bourbons, 
iii. 354. 

Sibuet, M., violent speech of, iv. 120. 

Si^y^s, M., a member of the Directory, his 
intrigues, i, 230; animosity between him j 
and Bonaparte, 237; has the management 
of the Directory, 239 ; joins Bonaparte, 
249; assists in framing a new Govern- 
ment, 255; appointed one of the Consuls, 
256; succeeded by M. Cambac^r^s, 265; 
his charges against M. Moreau de Worms, 
ib.; character of him, 266. 

Simeon, Count de, peer of France, 1. 41. 

Simon, an emigrant, Napoleon’s kindness 
to, i. 124. 

Smith, Sir Sydney, his bribes to the French 
army, i. 183; remarks on bis conduct and 
character, ib. 

Soult, Marshal (Duke of Dalmatia), created 
a Marshal, ii. 266; review of his troops, 
312; surrender of the Austrian corps to, 
399; ordered to pursue General Blucher, 
iii. 45; marches to meet the English, 160; 
his reported wish to be King of Portugal, 
ib.; his conduct, its object, 160, n. : de- 
feated at Toulouse, 366, n.; his fidelity 
to Napoleon, iv. 199; latter half of his 
career, 272 et seq. 

Souper de Beaucaire, character of, i. 19, n. 

Spain, Kings of, see Charles IV., Ferdinand 
VII., Joseph Bonaparte. 

, Maria Louisa, infanta of, her visit to 

France, ii. 47. 

, disturbed state of, iii. 99. 

Spectateur du Nord, X«, extracts of letters, 
ii. 62. 

Sprengporten, Baron, his mission to France, 
i. 314; confidence placed in him by Paul 
I., ib. ; his desire for the alliance between 
France and Russia, 315. 

Stadion, Count, Austrian representative at 


the congress of ChA,tillon-sur-Seine, iii. 
328. 

Stael, Madame de, her account of Bona- 
parte’s interview with M. Necker, i. 390, 
n.; her enthusiasm for, ii. 321; remark 
on, 322; her son’s intercession for her 
return to Paris, iii. 137; her flight to 
Russia, iv. 96. 

, M. Auguste de, his letter to Napo- 
leon, iii. 137; his interview with him, ib.; 
an orator and politician, 144, n. 

Staps, M., his design upon Napoleon, ii. 20; 
attempts to assassinate him, iii. 178; his 
examination, 179; his firmness, 181; exe- 
cuted, 182. 

Stein, Baron, accusation against, iii. 224; 
his vindication, ib.y n. 

Steuve, M., instigates the inhabitants of 
Hamburg to revolt, iii. 276. 

Stover, M., conductor of The Correspond- 
ctnff 1. 315. 

Storia del Iteame di JSfapoU, extract from, 
iv. 86, n. 

Straisund, landing of the Swedish army at, 

I ii. 366. 

Stuart, General, his letter to M. Cobentzel, 
ii. 222. 

, Colonel, wounded at the battle of 

Quatre Bras, iv. 153. 

, Mrs., her admiration of Napoleon, iv. 

315. 

Suard, M., intrigues of, ii. 198. 

Suchet, Duke of, French corps commanded 
by, iv. 126; last few years of his life, 274. 

Sudermania, Duke of, elected King of 
Sweden, iii. 196. 

Sulkowsky, accompanies General Bonaparte 
to the different ports, i. 115 ; wounded at 
Salehyeh, 146. 

Suwarrow, General, his losses at the battle 
of Zurich, i. 316, n. 

Sweden, Prince Royal of, see Bernadette. 

, Queen Christina of, orders the execu- 
tion of M. Monaldeschi, iii. 364, n. 

Talavera de la Reyna, battle of, iii. 177. 

Talleyrand, M., Prince of Benevento, one 
of the Directory, i. 79, n.; speech of, 110; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, character of, 
116; writes to Bonaparte, 117 ; insists on 
Barras retiring, 243; assists in framing a 
new Government, 255; succeeds M. Rein- 
hard as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 263; 
his conferences with Napoleon, ib., n. ; 
his character of Si^yfes, 266, n. ; Bona- 
parte’s friendship for, 268; his negotia- 
tions with England, 271; his activity in 
public affairs, 272; his private audience 
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with N'apoleon, 340; Buggestion of, 367, 
n. ; his advice to Napoleon, ii. 41; his 
entertainment of the Count of Leghorn, 
48; his marriage, 54; witticism of, 84; 
sent for by Napoleon, 128; warns the Due 
d’Enghien of his danger, 222; solicits a 
passport, for M. Ouvrard, iii. 14; infer- 
mation transmitted to, 26; created Duke 
of Benevento, 28; summoned to head- 
quarters, 69; his despatch, 85; advises 
peace, 272; his advice to NaiDoleon, 306; 
receives a letter from M. Caulaincourt, 
334; ordered to quit Paris, 349; his prac- 
tical joke on the Archbishop of Malines, 
353, n. ; conferences at his hotel, 356; his 
Provisional G-overnment, 356, n. ; ap- 
pointed President of the Provisional 
Government, 361; his observation to the 
Emperor Alexander, 375 ; departs for the 
Congress of Vienna, iv, 38; his absence 
in Vienna, its disastrous effect on the 
Bourbon Government, 38, n, ; his corre- 
spondence with Louis XVIIL, 43; con- 
duct on hearing of Napoleon’s departure 
from Elba, i6., n.; Napoleon’s enmity to, 
49, n. ,* his proscription, 75, n, ; appointed 
President of the Council of Ministers, 230; 
under the Restoration, and subsequently, 
288. 

Tallien, Madame, her intimacy with Bona- 
parte, i. 32; with Murat, 322. 

Tandy, Napper, account of, i. 350. 

Tarentura, Duke of, see Macdonald, Mar- 
shal. 

Taylor, Mr., English Minister at Caasel, ii. 
361. 

Tettenborn, Colonel, takes possession of 
Hamburg, iii. 280; honors paid to, 281; 
receives a testimonial of gratitude from 
the Senate, 282; his reply to General 
Vandamme, 284; evacuates Hamburg, 285. 

Thabor, Bridge of, anecdote of, li. 406. 
the name of a journal, i. 78. 

ie Spectateur du Nord^ allusion to Napo- 
leon in, i, 62. 

Thielroann, Marshal, Prussian corps com- 
manded by, iv. 125; attacked at Wavre, 
178. 

Thiers, applies to the English Government 
for the cession of Napoleon’s remains, iv. 
368. 

Thionville, Merlin, a representative of the 
people, i. 74. 

Thornton, Mr., his conversation with M. 
Bourrienne, iii. 39. 

Thuriot, M., his examination of Georges 
Cadoudal, ii. 280. 

Tilsit, treaty of, iii. 8T. 


Tippoo Saib, Bonaparte’s letter to, i. 163. 

Tissot, M. Bourrienne’s interest for, ii. 26; 
his gratitude, ih. 

Topino-Lebrun, conspiracy of, ii. 19; ac- 
count of, 20. 

Toulouse, battle of, iii. 366, n. 

, Bishop of, arrested, iii. 250. 

; Tournay, Bishop of, sent to Vincennes, iii. 
250. 

Toussaint, surrenders the island of St. 
Domingo to the French, ii. 69; his im- 
prisonment and death, ih. 

Townsend, Colonel, wounded at Quatre 
Bras, iv. 153. 

Trafalgar, ha'ttle of, ii. 367. 

Travot, General, career, iv. 380, n. 

Treaty of Paris, see Paris. 

Tribunate, i. 263, n. 

Trochtellingen, capitulation of, ii. 404. 

Tronchet, M., appointed president of the 
court of Cassation, i. 369; appointed to 
present the code of Napoleon, ii. 147. 

Troyes, Bishop of, sent to Vincennes, iii. 
250. 

Truchess, Count, see Waldbourg-Tru chess. 

Turks, revolution of the, i. 159; their bar- 
barity, i. 192. 

Turenne, Marshal, eulogiura on, i. 11; re- 
spect paid to his remains by Napoleon, 
ii. 7. 

Tuscany, Grand Duke of, letter to, inter- 
cepted, i. 65. 

Tysziewiez, Princess, ability of, i. 15. 


Ulm, capitulation of, ii. 366; account of, 
399, n. 

Unzer, Dr., attends the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, ii. 35. 

Uxbridge, Lieutenant-General, Earl of, 
cavalry commanded by, iv. 125; decisior 
of, 157. 


Vallette, Comte de la, bis account of the 
Directory’s sitting, i. 79, n.; aide-de-camp 
to Bonaparte, character of, 82; married 
to Mademoiselle Beauharnais, 119; his 
remark to M. Bourrienne, 246. 

Valmy, Duke, see Kellerman. 

Vandamme, General Count, his attacks 
upon Hamburg, iii. 283; his life and 
character, i&., n.; takes possession of 
Fidden, 284; killed, 316; pun respecting, 
iv. 122; French corps commanded by, 126. 
Van Sienen, M., Syndic of Hamburg, iii. 41, 
Vaublanc, M. de, his complimentary ad- 
dress to Napoleon, ii. 139. 
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Vemeiian States, ijusurrection of, i, 52. 
Venice, desperate state of government of, 

i, 51 ; Senate of, averse to the French revo- 
lution, 52; protected by Bonaparte, 64. 

Verdier, General, his coolness, i. 37. 
Verona, insurrection of, i. 49. 

Victor, Marshal (Duke of Belluno), pre- 
sented with a sabre of honor, ii. 4; 
wounded at Craonne, iii. 341; career, iv. 
264. 

Villeneuve, Admiral, arrested, ii. 258. 

, Madame, a fortune-teller, i. 376, n. 

Villoutreys, Colonel, deserts from Napo- 
leon, iv. 189. 

Violet, the symbol of devotion to Napo- 
leon’s cause, iv. 82, n. 

Virgil, monument erected to the memory 
of, i. 104. 

Visconti, Madame, General Berthier’s affec- 
tion for, i. 168. 

Vital, General Count, demands the libera- 
tion of M. Moulin, i. 45. 

Vitrolles, M., proscribed by Napoleon, iv. 
75, n. 

Vittoria, battle of, iii. 289. 

Von Graff en, M., Burgomaster of Hamburg, 

ii. 370. 

Von Hess, Dr., his intimacy with Colonel 
Tettenborn, iii. 280; quits Hamburg, 285. 
Voidel, M., journal conducted by, i. 268, n. 
Voltaire, M., remark of, ii. 345. 


Wagram, battle of, iii. 176, n., 203. 

Waldbourg-Truchess, Count, accompanies 
Napoleon to Elba, iv. 19; Napoleon’s 
treatment of, 20. 

Walmoden, General, signs the capitulation 
of Sublingeu, ii. 356. 

— — , Countess, her intimacy with M. Bour- 
rienne, iii, 38. 

Warneck, General, surrenders to General 
Murat, ii. 404. 

Warsaw, entrance of the French troops in, 
iii. 69, n. 

, Duchy of, its vicissitudes, iii. 74, n, 

Waterloo, battle of, iv. 160, 166; collation 
of authorities on, 159, n.; the three great 
leaders at, 161; strength of armies at, 
162, n.; MufGlingon the final advance 
of the British at, 183, n.; enables Louis 
XVIII. to re-enter his dominions, 223; 
M. Fleury de Chaboulon’s account of, 189. 

Watrin, General, presented with a sabre of 
honor, ii. 4. 

Weimar, Prince of, takes refuge in Altona, 
iii. 63; waits upon Napoleon, 72. 


, Duke of, his gratitude to M, Bour» 

rienne, iii. 71. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of, 
commands the English army in Portugal, 
iii. 126; his bravery at the battle of Tala- 
vera, 177; defeats the French at Fuentes 
d’Onore, 237, n,; raises the siege of 
Badajoz, 251; defeats Marshal Soult at 
Toulouse, 366, n.; appointed British -Am- 
bassador to France, iv. 44, n. ; accused of 
favoring Fouch^’s appointment, 225 ; takes 
tbe command of the troops in Belgium, 
124; reviews his troops, 128; returns to 
Brussels, 128, n.; rei)ortB respecting, 
129; collects his forces, 131; hears of the 
advance of the French army, 144 ; endeav- 
ors to concentrate his army, ib. ; accu- 
sation against, 152; maintains possession 
of the field of Quatre Bras, 153; arrange- 
ment of his troops at Waterloo, 164 ; re- 
mark of, 165; movement of, 169; his 
remarks on Waterloo as a strategic ijosi- 
tion, 166, n. ; remark in his despatch, 
170, n. ,* his praise of the French cuiras- 
siers, 171, n. ; amount of the loss of his 
army, 200. 

Wells of Moses, water of, i. 165. 

Weriher^ Goethe’s, translation of, i. 306, 

Wertingen, battle of, ii. 399. 

Westphalia, King of, see Jerome Bonaparte. 

Wetterstedt, G., Baron de, bis letter to the 
Swedish Minister, ii. 361; private secre- 
tary to the King of Sweden, iii. 57. 

Whitworth, Lord, English Ambassador in 
Petersburg, ordered to quit that city, 3. 
314; in Paris, ii. 82; Napoleon’s address 
to, 178; leaves Paris, 191. 

Wilbelmina, Queen of Prussia, solicits the 
restoration of Silesia, iii. 87; anecdote of, 
ih.f n. 

Willot, General, his overtures to General 
Moreau, iii. 290. 

Woght, Baron, his punctuality, iii. 134. 

Wrede, Count, his overtures to Marshal 
Bernadette, iii. 196. 

Wright, Captain, his trial, ii. 283. 

Wurtchen, battle of, iii. 288. 

Wurtemberg, made a sovereign state, ill. 
187, n. 

Wurtemberg, Duke of, at the siege of 
Dantzic, iv. 16. 

, Prince Paul of, serves in the Prussian 

Campaign, iii. 51; taken prisoner, 62. 

, King of, visited by Napoleon, iii. 186. 


Yarmouth, Lord, Napoleon’s instructions 
to, iii. 26. 
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Yvan, Dr., summoned to Napoleon, iv. 69,7/. Zieten, General, Prussian corps com. 

manded l)y, iv. 125; retreats upon 
Fleurus, 142. 

Zach, General, Napoleon’s present to, Zirabenni, Rosine, informs the police of a 
ii. 6. duel, ii. 359. 




